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CHAP.     X. 

RICHARD       L 

The  king's  preparations  for  the  crvfade -Sets  out 

on  the  crufade Tranfaclions  in  Sicily King's 

arrival  in  Paleftine — —State  of  Paleftine -Dif- 

orders  in  England The  king's  heroic  aclions  in 

Paleftine >-His  return  from  Paleftine — —Cap- 
tivity in  Germany JVar  with  France The 

king's   delivery Return   to   England War 

with  France — ■• — Death — '■ — and  characler  of  the 
king Miscellaneous  tranfaclions  of  this  reign* 

THE  compunction  of  Richard  for  his  nndutiful  CHAP, 
behaviour  towards  his  father  was  durable,  and 
influenced  him  in  the  choice  of  his  minifters  and 
fervants  after  his  acceffion.  Thofe  who  had  fecond- 
ed  and  favoured  his  rebellion,  inftead  of  meeting 
with  that  truft  and  honour  which  they  expected,  were 
furprifed  to  find  that  they  lay  under  difgrace  with  the 
new  king,  and  were  on  all  occaflons  hated  and  de- 
Vol.  II.  B  fpifed 
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CHAP,  fpifed  by  him.  The  faithful  minifters  of  Henry, 
L  '  •  .  who  had  vigoroufly  oppofed  all  the  enterprifes  of  his 
1 1 89.  fons,  were  received  with  open  arms,  and  were  con- 
tinued in  thofe  offices  which  they  had  honourably  dif- 
charged  to  their  former  matter  \  This  prudent 
conduct  might  be  the  refult  of  reflection  -,  but  in  a 
prince,  like  Richard,  fo  much  guided  by  paffion, 
and  fo  little  by  policy,  it  was  commonly  afcribed  to 
a  principle  ftill  more  virtuous  and  more  honourable. 
Richard,  that  he  might  make  atonement  to  one 
parent  for  his  breach  of  duty  to  the  other,  imme- 
diately fent  orders  for  releafing  the  queen -dowager 
from  the  confinement  in  which  fhe  had  long  been 
detained ;  and  he  entrufted  her  with  the  government 
of  England  till  his  arrival  in  that  kingdom.  His 
bounty  to  his  brother  John  was  rather  profufe  and 
imprudent.  Befides  bellowing  on  him  the  county 
of  Mortaigne  in  Normandy,  granting  him  a  penfion 
of  four  thoufand  marks  a  year,  and  marrying  him 
to  Avifa  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  by 
whom  he  inherited  all  the  pofiefllons  of  that  opulent 
family,  he  increafed  this  appanage,  which  the  late 
king  had  deilined  him,  by  other  extenfive  grants 
and  conceuioiis.  He  conferred  on  him  the  whole 
eftate  of  William  Peverell,  which  had  efcheated  to 
the  crown  :  He  put  him  in  poileffion  of  eight  caftles, 
with  all  the  forefts  and  honours  annexed  to  them : 
•He  delivered  over  to  him  no  lefs  than  fix  earldoms, 
Cornwal,  Devon,  Somerfet,  Nottingham,  Dorfet, 
JLancafter,  and  Derby :  And  endeavouring,  by  fa- 
vours, to  fix  that  vicious  prince  in  his  duty,  he  put 
it  too  much  in  his  power,  whenever  he  pleafed,  to 
depart  from  it. 
Thekhig's  The  king,  impelled  more  by  the  love  of  military 
Son  for'the  t^017  t'ian  by  iuperflition,  acted,  from  the  begin- 
crufade.  ning  of  his  reign,  as  if  the  fole  purpofe  of  his  go- 
vernment had  been  the  relief  of  the  Koly  Land, 

a  Hoveden,  p.  655.     Eened.  Abb.  p,  54.7.     M.Paris,  p.  107. 
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and  the  recovery  of  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens. 
This   zeal    againft    infidels,    being    communicated 
to  his  fubjects,  broke  out  in  London  on  the  day  of      ia#$ 
his  coronation,  and  made  them  find   a  ore  fade  lefs 
dangerous,  and  attended  with  more  immediate  pro- 
fit.    The  prejudices  of  the  age  had  made  the  lend- 
ing of   money    on    intereft  pafs   by    the   invidious 
name  of  ufury:    Yet  the  neceffity   of  the  practice 
had  ftill  continued  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
kind  of  dealing  fell  every  where  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jews  ;  who,  being  already  infamous  on  account 
of  their  religion,  had   no  honour  to  lofe,  and  were 
apt  to  exercife  a  profeffion,  odious  in  itfelf,  by  every 
kind  of  rigour,  and  even  fometimes  by  rapine  and 
extortion.     The  induftry  and  frugality  of  this  peo- 
ple had   put  them  in   poiTeiTion    of    all   the  ready 
money,  which  the  idlenefs  and  profufion  common 
to  the  Englifh  with  other  European  nations,  enabled 
them    to  lend   at   exorbitant  and  unequal   intereft. 
The  monkifh  writers  reprefent  it  as  a  great  fuain  on 
the  wife  and  equitable  government  of  Henry,  that 
he  had  carefully  protected  this  infidel  race  from  all 
injuries  and  infults;  but  the  zeal  of  Richard  afford- 
ed the  populace  a  pretence  for  venting  their  animo- 
lity  againft  them.     The  king  had  riftied   an  edict 
prohibiting  their  appearance  at  his  coronation  ;   but 
ibme  of  them  bringing  him  large  prefents  from  their 
nation,  prefumed,  in   confidence   of  that  merit,   to 
approach  the  hall  in  which  he  dined  :    Being  dif- 
covered,    they  were  expofed   to  the  infults  of  the 
byftanders  ;    they  took  to  flight ;    the  people  pur- 
fuedthem;    the  rumour   was  fpread,  that. the  king 
had  iflued  orders  to  mafTacre  all  the  Jews ;  a  com- 
mand lb   agreeable  was  executed   in  an  infhnc  on 
iuch  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  populace;  thofe 
who  had  kept  at  home  were  expofed  to  equal  dan- 
ger ;  the  people,  moved  by  rapacity  and  zeal,  broke 
into  their  houfes,  which  they  plundered,  after  having 
murdered  the  owners ;  where  the  Jews  barrkadoed 
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their  doors  and  defended  themfelves  with  vigour*, 
the  rabble  fee  fire  to  the  houfes,  and  made  way 
j 1 89.  through  their  flames  to  exercife  their  pillage  and  vio- 
lence ;  the  ufual  licentioufnefs  of  London,  which 
the  fovereign  power  with  difficulty  reftrained,  broke 
out  with  fury,  and  continued  thefe  outrages ;  the 
houfes  of  the  rich  citizens,  though  Chriftians,  were 
next  attacked  and  plundered  ;  and  wearinefs  and 
fatiety  at  laft  put  an  end  to  the  diforder :  Yet,  when 
the  king  impowered  Glanville,  the  judiciary,  to 
inquire  into  the  authors  of  thefe  crimes,  the  guilt 
was  found  to  involve  fo  many  of  the  mod  confider- 
able  citizens,  that  it  was  deemed  more  prudent  to 
drop  the  profecution ;  and  very  few  fufFeted  the 
punifhment  due  to  this  enormity.  But  the  diforder 
flopped  not  at  London.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
other  cities  of  England,  hearing  of  this  flaughter  of 
the  Jews,  imitated  the  example:  In  York,  five 
hundred  of  that  nation,  who  had  retired  into  the 
caftle  for  fafety,  and  found  themfelves  unable  to 
defend  the  place,  murdered  their  own  wives  and 
children,  threw  the  dead  bodies  over  the  walls  upoa 
the  populace,  and  then  fetting  fire  to  the  houfes, 
perifhed  in  the  flames.  The  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  all  indebted  to  the  Jews,  ran 
to  the  cathedral,  where  their  bonds  were  kept,  and 
made  a  folemn  bonfire  of  the  papers  before  the 
altar.  The  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  Waverley, 
in  relating  thefe  events,  blefles  the  Almighty  for 
thus  delivering  over  this  impious  race  to  de- 
itruclion  \ 

The  ancient  fituation  of  England,  when  the  peo- 
ple poflerTed 'little  riches  and  the  public  no  credit, 
made  it  impoffible  for  fovereigns  to  bear  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  fteady  or  durable  war,  even  on  their 
frontiers ;  much  lefs  could  they  find  regular  means 
for  the  fupport  of  diftant  expeditions  like  thole  into 

b  Gale's  Colleft,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 
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Paleftine,  which  were  more  the  refulrof  popular 
frenzy  than  of  fober  reafon  or  deliberate  policy. 
Richard,  therefore,  knew  that  he  muft  carry  with 
him  all  the  treafure  neceflary  for  his  enterprife,  and 
that  both  the  remotenefs  of  his  own  country  and  its 
poverty  made  it  unable  ft  furnifh  him  with  thole 
continued  fupplies  which  the  exigencies  of  fo  pe- 
rilous a  war  mud  neceiTarily  require.  His  father 
had  left  him  a  treafure  of  above  a  hundred  thoufand 
marks  5  and  the  king,  negligent  of  every  confi- 
deration  but  his  prefent  object,  endeavoured  to  aug- 
ment this  fum  by  all  expedients,  how  pernicious 
foever  to  the  public,  or  dangerous  to  royal  authority. 
He  put  to  fale  the  revenues  and  manors  of  the 
crown ;  the  offices  of  greateft  truft  and  power,  even 
thole  of  forefter  and  fheriff,  which  anciently  were  fo 
important0,  became  venal;  the  dignity  of  chief 
justiciary,  in  whofe  hands  was  lodged  the  whole  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws,  was  fold  to  Hugh  de  Puzas, 
bifhop  of  Durham,  for  a  thoufand  marks  ;  the  fame 
prelate  bought  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  for 
life d ;  many  of  the  champions  of  the  crofs,  who 
had  repented  of  their  vow,  purchafed  the  liberty  of 
violating  it ;  and  Richard,  who  flood  lefs  in  need 
of  men  than  of  money,  difpenfed,  on  thefe  condi- 
tions, with  their  attendance.  Elated  with  the  hopes 
of  fame,  which  in  that  age  attended  no  wars  but 
thofe  againfl:  the  infidels,  he  was  blind  to  every 
other  consideration ;  and  when  fome  of  his  wifer 
minifters  objected  to  this  difiipation  of  the  revenue 
and  power  of  the  crown,  he  replied,  that  he  would 
fell  London  itfclf,  could  he  find  a  purchafer6,  No- 
thing indeed  could  be  a  ftronger  proof  how  negli- 
gent he  was  of  all  future  interefts  in  comparifon  of 
the  crufade,  than  his  felling,  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as 

f  The  (heriff  had  anciently  both  the  administration  of  jurHce  and  the 
management  of  the  king's  revenue  committed  to  him  in  the  county. 
See  Ha'.e  of  Sheriff's  Accounts. 

A  M.  Paris,  p.  109.      e  W.  Heming,  p.  519.    Knyghton,p.  24^2. 
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chap.  io,coo  marks,  the  vaiTalage  of  Scotland,  together 
with  the  fortreiies  of  Roxborough  and  Berwick,  the 
greateft  acquifition  that  had  been  made  by  his  fa- 
ther during  the  courfe  of  his  victorious  reign  ;  and 
his  accepting  the  homage  of  William  in  the  ufual 
terms,  merely  for  the  territories  which  that  prince 
held  in  England f.  The  Englifb,  of  all  ranks  and 
ilations,  were  oppreffed  by  numerous  exactions : 
Menaces  were  employed,  both  againfl:  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  them: 
And  where  a  pretence  was  wanting  againfl  the  rich, 
the  king  obliged  them,  by  the  fear  of  his  difplea- 
iure,  to  lend  him  fums  which,  he  knew,  it  would 
never  be  in  his  power  to  repay. 

But  Richard,  though  he  facrificed  every  intereft 
and  consideration  to  the  iuccefs  of  this  pious  enter- 
prife,  carried  fo  little  the  appearance  of  fanctity  in 
his  conduct,  that  Fulk,  curate  of  Neuilly,  a  zealous 
preacher  of  the  ciufade,  who  from  that  merit  had 
acquired  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  the  boldeft  truths, 
advifed  him  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  notorious  vices, 
particularly  his  pride,  avarice,  and  voluptuoufnefs, 
which  he  called  the  king's  three  favourite  daughters. 
You  ccurfd  well,  replied  Richard,  and  I  hereby  dif- 
•poje  of  the  fvrft  to  the  Templarf,  of  the  fecend  to  the 
BenedicJineSy  and  of  the  third  to  my  prelates. 

Richard,  jealous  of  attempts  which  might  be 
made  on  England  during  his  abfence,  laid  prince 
John,  as  well  as  his  natural  brother  Geoffrey  arch- 
bifiiop  of  York,  under  engagements,  confirmed  by 
their  oaths,  that  neither  of  them  fnould  enter  the 
kingdom  till  his  return  -,  though  he  thought  proper, 
before  his  departure,  to  withdraw  this  prohibition. 
The  adminiftration  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Hugh 
bimop  of  Durham,  and  of  Longchamp  bifhop  of 
Ely,  whom  he  appointed  jufticiaries  and  guardians 
of  the  realm.    The  latter  was  a  Frenchman  of  mean 

f  Hove  Jen,  p.  662.     Ryiner,  vol.  i.  p.  64..     M.  Weft.  p.  257. 
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birth,  and  of  a  violent  character ;  who  by  art  and  c  HXA  p- 
addreis   had   infinuated  himfelf  into  favour,  whom  ^^J^j 
Richard  had  created  chancellor,  and  whom  he  had      1189. 
engaged  the  pope  alfo   to  invert  with  the  legantine 
authority,  that,  by  centering  every  kind  of  power  in 
his  perfon,  he   might  the  better  enfure  the  public 
tranquillity.     All   the  military  and  turbulent  fpirits  , 
flocked  about  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  were  im- 
patient to  diftinguifh  themfelves  againft  the  infidels 
in  Afia;    whither  his  inclinations,  his  engagements, 
led  him,  and  whither  he  was  impelled   by  meffages 
from  the  king  of  France,  ready  to  embark  in  this 
enterprife. 

The  emperor  Frederic,  a  prince  of  great  fpirit 
and  conduct,  had  already  taken  the  road  to  Paleitine 
at  the  head  of  150,000  men,  collected  from  Ger- 
many and  all  the  northern  ftates.  Having  fur- 
mounted  every  obftacle  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 
artifices  of  the  Greeks  and  the  power  of  the  infidels, 
he  had  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Syria ;  when, 
bathing  in  the  cold  river  Cydnus  during  the 
greateft  heat  of  the  fummer  feafon,  he  was  feized 
with  a  mortal  diftemper,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life  and  his  ram  enterprife s.  His  army,  under  the 
command  of  his  fon  Conrade,  reached  Paleftine; 
but  was  fo  diminifhed  by  fatigue,  famine,  maladies, 
and  the  fword,  that  it  fcarcely  amounted  to  eight 
thoufand  men ;  and  was  unable  to  make  any  pro- 
grefs  againft  the  great  power,  valour,  and  conduct 
of  Saiadin.  Thefe  reiterated  calamities  attending  the 
crufades  had  taught  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land the  neceffity  of  trying  another  road  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;  and  they  determined  to  conduct  their  armies 
thither  by  fea,  to  carry  provifions  along  with  them, 
and  by  means  of  their  naval  power,  to  maintain  an 
open  communication  with  their  own  ftates,  and  with 
the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.     The  place  of  rendez^ 

E  Bened.  Abb.  p.  556. 
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C  ha  P.   vous  was  appointed  in  the  plains  of  Vezelay,  on  the 
i_  -'.  __f  borders  of  Burgundy h :   Philip  and  Richard,  on  their 
u9o.      arrival  there,  found  their  combined   army  amount 
*9thjune.  to  x  00,000  men1;    a  mighty  force,  animated  with 
glory  and  religion,  conducted  by  two  warlike  mo- 
narchs,  provided  with  every  thing  which  their  fe- 
veral  dominions  could  fupply,  and  not  to  be  over- 
come but  by  their  own  mifconduct,  or  by  the  un- 
furmountable  obftacles  of  nature. 
Rinsfets         The   French  prince  and   the  Englifh   here   re- 
out  on  the   iterated  their  promifes  of  cordial  friendfhip,  pledged 
crufade.      their   faith   not  to  invade  each   other's  dominions 
during  the  crufade,  mutually  exchanged  the  oaths 
of  all  their  barons  and  prelates  to  the  fame  effect, 
and  fubjected  themfelves  to  the  penalty  of  interdicts 
and  excommunications,  if  they  ihould  ever  violate 
this   public   and  folemn   engagement.     They  then 
feparated  ;   Philip  took  the  road  to  Genoa,  Richard 
that  to  Marfeilles,  with  a  view  of  meeting  their 
fleets,  which  were  feverally  appointed  to  rendezvous 
14-th  Sept.   in  thefe  harbours.     They  put  to  fea ;    and,  nearly 
about  the   fame   time,    were   obliged,  by   ftrefs  of 
weather,  to  take  fhelter  in  Meffina,  where  they  were 
detained  during  the  whole  winter.     This  incident 
laid  the  foundation  of  animofities  which  proved  fa- 
tal to  their  enterprife, 

Richard  and  Philip  were,  by  the  fituation  and 
extent  of  their  dominions,  rivals  in  power  ;  by  their 
age  and  inclinations,  competitors  for  glory ;  and 
thefe  caufes  of  emulation  which,  had  the  princes 
been  employed  in  the  field  againft  the  common 
enemy,  might  have  ftimulated  them  to  martial  en- 
terprifes,  foon  excited,  during  the  prefent  leifure 
and  repofe,  quarrels  between  monarchs  of  iuch  a 
fiery  character.  Equally  haughty,  ambitious,  in- 
trepid,  and  inflexible,  they  were  irritated  with  the 
lead  appearance  of  injury,  and  were  incapable,  by 

h  Hoveden,  p.  <56o.  »  Vini/.iuf,  p.  305, 
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mutual   condefcenfions,    to   efface    thofe    caures  of  c  H  A  p« 
complaint  which  unavoidably  arofe  between   them.   ,    __'_  ^ 
Richard,   candid,    fincere,    undefigning,    impolitic,      nj). 
violent,  laid   himfelf  open,  on   every   occafion,    to 
the  defigns  of  his  antagonid;  who,  provident,  in- 
tereded,  intriguing,  failed    not  to   take  all   advan- 
tages  againfb  him:     And   thus,  both   the    circum- 
dances   of    their    difpofition     in    which   they   were 
fimilar,  and  thofe  in  which  they  differed,  rendered 
it  impoflible  for  them  to  perfevere  in  that  harmony 
which  was   fo  neceilary  to  the  iuccefs  of  their  un- 
dertaking. 

The  lad  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples  was  Wil-  Tranfac- 
liam  II.  who  had  married  Joan,  fider  to  Richard,  and  t,on1SAn 
who,  dying  without  iflue,  had  bequeathed  his  do-  C  *" 
minions  to  his  paternal  aunt  Condantia,  the  only 
legitimate  defcendant  furviving  of  Roger,  the  firlb 
fovereign  of  thofe  dates  who  had  been  honoured 
with  the  royal  title.  This  princefs  had,  in  expecta- 
tion of  that  rich  inheritance,  been  married  to 
Henry  VI.  the  reigning  emperor  k;  but  Tancred, 
her  natural  brother,  had  fixed  fuch  an  intered  among 
the  barons,  that,  taking  advantage  of  Henry's  ab- 
fence,  he  had  acquired  poffeflion  of  the  throne,  and 
maintained  his  claim,  by  force  of  arms,  againft  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Germans1.  The  approach  of  the 
crufaders  naturally  gave  him  apprehenfions  for  his 
unliable  government ;  and  he  was  uncertain,  whe- 
ther he  had  mod  reafon  to  dread  the  prefence  cf 
the  French  or  of  the  Englifh  monarch.  Philip  was 
engaged  in  a  drier,  alliance  with  the  emperor  his 
competitor  :  Richard  was  difguded  by  his  rigours 
towards  the  queen-dowager,  whom  the  Sicilian 
prince  had  confined  in  Palermo ;  becaufe  die  had 
oppofed  with  all  her  intereft  his  fucceflion  to  the 
crown.  Tancred,  therefore,  fenfible  of  the  prefent 
liecefiity,  refolved  to  pay  court  to  both  thefe  for- 

£Bened.  Abb.  p.  5SG,  1  Hoveden,  p.  663. 
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c  H  A  p«  midable  princes  j  and  he  was  not  unfuccefsful  in 
^  Jl*'-^  n's  endeavours.  He  perfuaded  Philip  that  it  was 
JJ90.  highly  improper  for  him  to  interrupt  his  enterprife 
againft  the  infidels,  by  any  attempt  againft  a  Chrift- 
ian  ftate :  He  reftored  queen  Joan  to  her  liberty  ; 
and  even  found  means  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Richard,  who  flipulated  by  treaty  to  marry  his 
nephew,  Arthur,  the  young  duke  of  Britanny,  to 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Tancred"1.  But  before 
thefe  terms  of  friendmip  were  fettled,  Richard, 
jealous  both  of  Tancred  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Meffina,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  fuburbs, 
and  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  a  fmall  fort,  which 
commanded  the  harbour  ■,  and  he  kept  himfelf  ex- 
3d  Ofto-  tremely  on  his  guard  againft  their  enterprifes.  The 
citizens  took  umbrage.  Mutual  infults  and  attacks 
paffed  between  them  and  the  Englifh  :  Philip,  \ 
had  quartered  his  troops  in  the  town,  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  the  quarrel,  and  held  a  conference 
with  Richard  for  that  purpofe.  "While  the  two 
kings,  meeting  in  the  open  fields,  were  engaged  in 
difcourfe  on  this  fubject,  a  body  of  thofe  Sicilians 
feemed  to  be  drawing  towards  them  ;  and  Richard 
pufhed  forwards,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  reafon 
of  this  extraordinary  movement n.  The  Englifh, 
infolent  from  their  power,  and  inflamed  with  former 
animofities,  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  attacking  the 
Mefiinefe :  They  foon  chafed  them  off  the  field, 
drove  them  into  the  town,  and  entered  with  them  at 
the  gates.  The  king  employed  his  authority  to 
reftrain  them  from  pillaging  and  maiTacring  the  de- 
fbncelefs  inhabitants  ;  but  he  gave  orders,  in  token 
of  his  victory,  that  the  ftandard  of  England  mould 
be  erected  on  the  walls.  Philip,  who  confidered 
that  place  as  his  quarters,  exclaimed  againft  the 
infult,  and  ordered  forne  of  his  troops  to  pull 
down  the   ftandard :  But  Richard  informed  him  by 

™  Hovtden,  p.  676,  C77.     Bened.  Abb.  p.  615'. 
"  iJened.  A'ut>.  p.  6uS. 
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a  meffenger,  that,  though  he  himfelf  would   will-  chap. 
ingly  remove  that  ground  or  offence,  he  would  not  .  . 

permit  it  to  be  done  by  others;  and  if  the  French  u9o. 
king  attempted  Rich  an  infult  upon  him,  he  mould 
not  fucceed  but  by  the  utmoft  efrufion  of  blood. 
Philip,  content  with  this  fpecies  of  haughty  fub- 
mifTion,  recalled  his  orders0:  The  difference  was 
feemingly  accommodated ;  but  dill  left  the  remains 
of  rancour  and  jealoufy  in  the  breads  of  the  two 
monarchs. 

Tancred,  who,  for  his  own  fecurity,  defired  to 
inflame  their  mutual  hatred,  employed  an  artifice 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  confequences 
ftiH  more  fatal.  He  (bowed  Richard  a  letter,  figned  n*i. 
by  the  French  king,  and  delivered  to  him,  as  he 
pretended,  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  in  which  that 
monarch  defired  Tancred  to  fall  upon  the  quarters 
of  the  Englifh,  and  promifed  to  afiift  him  in  putting 
them  to  the  fword,  as  common  enemies.  The  un- 
wary Richard  gave  credit  to  the  information  ;  but 
was  too  candid  not  to  betray  his  difcontent  to  Philip, 
who  abfolutely  denied  the  letter,  and  charged  the 
Sicilian  prince  with  forgery  and  falfehood.  Richard 
either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  entirely  fatisfted  p. 

Lest  thefe  jealoufies  and  complaints  fhould  mul- 
tiply between  them,  it  was  propofed,  that  they 
fhould,  by  a  folemn  treaty,  obviate  all  future  differ- 
ences, and  adjuft  every  point  that  could  poflibly 
hereafter  become  a  controverfy  between  them.  But 
this  expedient  ftarted  a  new  difpute,  which  might 
have  proved  more  dangerous  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going, and  which  deeply  concerned  the  honour  of 
Philip's  family.  When  Richard,  in  every  treaty 
with  the  late  king,  infilled  fo  ftrenuoufly  on  being 
allowed  to  marry  Alice  of  France,  he  had  only 
fought  a  pretence  for  quarrelling;  and  never  meant 
to  take  to  his  bed  a  princefs  fufpecled  of  a  criminal 

°  Hoveden,  p.  674.  P  Ibid.  p.  6SS.     B<;neu.  Abb.  p.  64.2,  643. 
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amour  with  his  own  father.  After  he  became 
m after,  he  no  longer  fpake  of  that  alliance  :  He 
j, 9 1.  even  took  meafures  for  efpoufing  Berengaria,  daugh- 
ter of  Sanchez  king  of  Navarre,  with  whom 
he  had  become  enamoured  during  his  abode  in 
Guienne  q :  Queen  Eleanor  was  daily  expected  with 
that  princefs  at  Medina r :  And  when  Philip  re- 
newed to  him  his  applications  for  efpoufing  his  fifter 
Alice,  Richard  was  obliged  to  give  him  an  abfolute 
refufal.  It  is  pretended  by  Hoveden,  and  other 
historians  5,  that  he  was  able  to  produce  fuch  con- 
vincing proofs  of  Alice's  infideky,  and  even  of  her 
having  born  a  child  to  Henry,  that  her  brother  de- 
lifted  from  his  applications,  and  chofe  to  wrap  up 
the  di (honour  of  his  family  in  filence  and  oblivion. 
It  is  certain,  from  the  treaty  itfclf,  which  remains  r, 
that,  whatever  were  his  motives,  he  permitted  Rich- 
ard to  give  his  hand  to  Berengaria ;  and  having 
fettled  all  other  controverfies  with  that  prince,  he 
immediately  fet  fail  for  the  Holy  Land.  Richard 
awaked  forne  time  the  arrival  of  his  mother  and  bridej 
and  when  they  joined  him,  he  feparated  his  fleet 
into  two  fquadrons,  and  fet  forward  on  his  enter- 
prise. Queen  Eleanor  returned  to  England  j  but 
Berengaria,  and  the  queen -dowager  of  Sicily,  his 
lifter,  attended  him  on  the  expedition". 

The  Eriglifh  fleet,  on  leaving  the  port  of  Medina, 
met  with  a  furious  tempeft ;  and  the  fquadron  on 
which  the  two  princeffes  were  embarked,  was  driven 
isthApril.  on  the  coaft  of  Cyprus,  and  fome  of  the  vefTels 
were  wrecked  near  LimifTo  in  that  ifland.  Ifaac, 
prince  of  Cyprus,  who  adiimed  the  magnificent 
title  of  Emperor,  pillaged  the  'fliips  that  were 
ilranded,  threw  the  learn  en  and  paiTengers  into  prifon, 
and  even  refufed  to  the  princeffes  liberty,  in  their 
dangerous    fituation,    of  entering   the   harbour   of 

1  Vlnifaufj  p    316.         r  M.  Paris,  p    112.     Trivet,  p.  102.     W. 
Kerning,  p.  519.  s  Hoveden,  p.  688.         r  Kymer,  vol.  i.  p.  69, 
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Limifib.      But   Richard,  who   arrived   foon    arter>  c  H  A  ?« 

took  ample  vengeance  on  him  for  the  injury.     He _*.  j, 

difembarked  his  troops;  defeated  the  tyrant,  who  u9i. 
oppofed  his  landing ;  entered  Limifib  by  ftorm ; 
gained  next  day  a  fecond  victory;  obliged  Ifaac  to 
furrender  at  difcretion  j  and  eftabliftied  governors 
over  the  iQand.  The  Greek  prince,  being  thrown 
into  prifbri  and  loaded  with  fr6ns>  complained  of 
the  little  regard  with  which  he  was  treated  :  Upon 
which,  Richard  ordered  filver  fetters  to  be  made 
for  him  ;  and  this  emperor,  pleafed  with  the  dif- 
tinction,  expreffed  a  itn(e  of  the  generality  of  his 
conqueror*.  The  king  here  efpoufed  Berengaria,  lathMay. 
who,  immediately  embarking,  carried  along  with 
her  to  Paleftine  the  daughter  of  the  Cypriot  prince; 
a  dangerous  rival,  who  was  believed  to  have  fe- 
duced  the  affections  of  her  hufband.  Such  were 
the  libertine  character  and  conduct  of  the  heroes 
engaged  in  this  pious  enterprife  ! 

The  Englifh  army  arrived  in  time  to  partake  in  Theking's 
the  glory  of  the  fiege  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  which  *n!vl[!in 
had  been  attacked  for  above  two  years  by  the  united 
force  of  all  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine,  and  had  been 
defended  by  the  utmoft  efforts  of  Saladin  and  the 
Saracens.  The  remains  of  the  German  army,  con- 
ducted by  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  the  feparate 
bodies  of  adventurers  who  continually  poured  in 
from  the  Weft,  had  enabled  the  king  of  Jerufalem 
r.o  form  this  important  enterprife x:  But  Saladin, 
having  thrown  a  ftrong  garrifon  into  the  place  under 
the  command  of  Caracos,  his  own  m after  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  molefting  the  befregers  with  conti- 
nual attacks  and  fellies,  had  protracted  the  fuccefs 
of  the  enterprife,  and  wafted  the  force  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  arrival  of  Philip  and  Richard  infpired 
new  life  into  the  Chriftians  ;  and  thefe  princes, 
acting  by  concert,  and  fharing  the  honour  and  dan- 

v  Bened.  Abb.  p.  650.     Ann.  Waverl.  p.  164..     Vinifauf,  p.  328, 
W.  H-rmlng.  p.  523.  *  Vinifauf;  p,  269.  x-j.  ^79. 
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CHAP.  ger  0f  every  action,  gave  hopes  of  a  final  victory 
^  l'_f  over  the  infidels.  They  agreed  on  this  plan  of 
1191.  operations:  When  the  French  monarch  attacked 
the  town,  the  Englifh  guarded  the  trenches :  Next 
day,  when  the  Englifh  prince  conducted  the  affault, 
the  French  fucceeded  him  in  providing  for  the 
fafety  of  the  arTailants.  The  emulation  between 
thofe  rival  kings  and  rival  nations  produced  extra- 
ordinary acts  of  valour  :  Richard  in  particular,  ani- 
mated with  a  more  precipitate  courage  than  Philip, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  romantic  fpirit  of  that 
age,  drew  to  himfelf  the  general  attention,  and  ac-: 
quired  a  great  and  fplendid  reputation.  But  this 
harmony  was  of  (hort  duration  ;  and  occafions  of 
dilcord  ibon  arofe  between  thefe  jealous  and  haughty 
princes. 
.State  of  The    family  of  Bouillon,  which  had  firft  been 

Paleftine.  placed  on  the  throne  of  Jerufalem,  ending  in  a  fe- 
male, Fuik,  count  of  Anjoti,  grandfather  to  Henry 
II.  of  England,  married  the  heirefs  of  that  king- 
dom, and  tranfmitted  his  title  to  the  younger 
branches  of  his  family.  The  Anjevin  race  ending 
alfo  in  a  female,  Guy  de  Lufignan,  by  efpoufing 
Sibylla,  the  heirefs,  had  fucceeded  to  the  title  -,  and 
though  he  loft  his  kingdom  by  the  invafion  ofSa- 
ladin,  he  was^ftill  acknowledged  by  all  the  Chrift- 
ians  for  king  of  Jerufalem  y.  But  as  Sibylla  died 
without  ifTue,  during  the  fiegeof  Acre,  Ifabelia,  her 
younger  fifter,  put  in  her  claim  to  that  titular  king- 
dom, and  required  Lufignan  to  refign  his  preten- 
fions  to  her  hufband  Conrade  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  Lufignan,  maintaining  that  the  royal  title 
was  unalienable  and  indefeazable,  had  recourfe  to  the 
protection  of  Richard,  attended  on  him  before  he 
left  Cyprus,  and  engaged  him  to  embrace  his  caufez. 
There  needed  no  other  reafon  for  throwing  Philip 
into  the  party  of  Conrade ;  and  the  oppofite  views 
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of  thefe  great  monarchs  brought  faction  and  diiTen-  CHAP, 
lion   into  the  Chriftian  army,  and   retarded  all  its  .     X'    , 
operations.     The  Templars,  the  Genoefe,  and  the      u9i. 
Germans,   declared   for   Philip   and  Conrade;    the 
Flemings,  the  Pifans,  the  knights  of  the   hofpital 
of  St.  John,    adhered    to  Richard  and  Lufignan. 
But  notwithstanding  thefe  difputes,  as  the  length  of 
the  fiege  had  reduced  the  Saracen  garrifon  to  the 
laft  extremity,  they   furrendered  themfelves  prifon-  Iath  July, 
ers ;  ftipulated,  in  return  for  their  lives,  other  ad- 
vantages to  the  Chrifcians,  fuch  as  the  reftoring  of 
the   Chriftian   prifoners,    and   the  delivery  of  the 
wood  of  the  true  crofs  a ;  and  this  great  enterprife, 
which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  all  Europe 
and  Afta,  was  at  laft,  after  the  lofs  of  300,000  men, 
brought  to  a  happy  period. 

But  Philip,  initead  of  purfuing  the  hopes  of  far- 
ther conqueft,  and  of  redeeming  the  holy  city  from 
ftavery,  being  difgufted  with  the  afcendant  ailumed 
and  acquired  by  Richard,  and  having  views  of  many 
advantages  which  he  might  reap  by  his  prefence  in 
Europe,  declared  his  refolution  of  returning  to 
Erance ;  and  he  pleaded  his  bad  ftate  of  health  as 
an  excufe  for  his  defertion  of  the  common  caufe. 
He  left,  however,  to  Richard,  ten  thoqfand  of  his 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy; and  he  renewed  his  oath  never  to  com- 
mence hoftilities  againft  that  prince's  dominions 
during  his  abfence.  But  >he  had  no  fooner  reached 
Italy  than  he  applied,  it  is  pretended,  to  pope  Ce- 
leftine  III.  for  a  difpenfation  from  this  vow ;  and 
when  denied  that  requeft,  he  ftill  proceeded,  though 
after  a  covert  manner,  in  a  project,  which  the 
prefent  fituation   of    England    rendered    inviting, 

a  This  true  crofs  was  loft  in  the  battle  of  Tiberiade,  to  which  it 
hail  been  carried  by  the  crufaders  for  their  protection.  Rigor d,  an 
author  of  that  age,  fays,  that  after  this  difmal  event,  all  the  children 
who  were  born  throughout  all  Chiiftendom,  hid  oniy  twenty  or 
twenty-two  teeth,  initead  of  thirty  or  thirty-two,  which  wis  their 
foimer  complement,  p.  14.. 

and 
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c  H  \  T.  and  which  gr.^ified,  in  an  eminent  degree,  both  hi$ 

^     u U  refentment  and  his  ambition. 

1191.  Immediately   after   Richard  had  left  England, 

piforders    an(j  begun  his  march  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  two  pre- 

land"g"  latesj  whom  he  had  appointed  guardians  of  the 
realm,  broke  out  into  animofities  againfteach  other, 
and  threw  the  kingdom  into  combuftion.  Long- 
champ,  prefumptuous  in  his  nature,  elated  by  the 
favour  which  he  enjoyed  with  his  mafter,  and  armed 
with  the  legantine  commifilon,  could  not  fubmit  to 
an  equality  with  the  biPnop  of  Durham  :  He  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  aneft  his  colleague,  and  to  ex- 
tort from  him  a  refignation  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  and  of  his  other  dignities,  as  the 
price  of  his  liberty  \  The  king,  informed  of  thefe 
differ,  fiens,  ordered,  by  letters  from  Marfeilles,  that 
the  bilhop  fhould  be  reinflated  in  his  offices  3  but 
Longchamp  had  Hill  the  boldnefs  to  refufe  com- 
pliance, on  pretence  that  he  himfelf  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  king's  fecret  intentions c.  He 
proceeded  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  his  fole  au- 
thority; to  treat  all  the  nobility  with  arrogance; 
and  to  difplay  his  'power  and  riches  with  an  invi- 
dious oftentation.  He  never  travelled  without  a 
ftrong  guard  of  fifteen  hundred  foreign  foldiers,  col- 
lected from  that  licentious  tribe  with  which  the 
age  was  generally  infefted :  Nobles  and  knights 
were  proud  of  being  admitted  into  his  train:  His 
retinue  wore  the  afpecr.  of  royal  magnificence:  And 
when,  in  his  progrefs  through  the  kingdom,  he 
lodged  in  any  monaftery,  his  attendants,  it  is  faid, 
were  fufficient  to  devour,  in  one  night,  the  revenue 
of  feveral  years d.  The  king,  who  was  detained  in 
liurope  longer  than  the  haughty  prelate  expe&ed, 
hearing  of  this  oftentation,  which  exceeded  even 
what  the  habits  of  that  age  indulged  in  ecclefiaftics  3 
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being  alfo  informed  of  the  infolent  tyrannical  con- 
duct of  his  miniiter  ;    thought  proper  to  reftrain 
his  power  :    He  fent  new  orders,  appointing  Walter      n^T! 
archbifhop  of  Rouen,    William   Marefhal    earl    of 
Strigul,     Geoffrey   Fitz-Peter,    William    Briewere, 
and  Hugh  Bardolf,  counfellors  to  Longchamp,  and 
commanding  him  to  take  no  meafure  of  import- 
ance without   their    concurrence    and    approbation. 
But  fuch  general  terror  had  this  man  impreifed  by 
his   violent  conduct:,    that  even   the  archbifhop   of 
Rouen   and  the  earl   of  Strigul  durft  not  produce 
this  mandate  of  the   kinc-'s:    and  Lonc-chamo  ft  ill 
maintained   an  uncontrolled   authority  over  the  na- 
tion.    But  when  he  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  throw 
into  prifon  Geoffrey  archbifnop  of  York,  who  had 
oppofed  his   meafures,  this   breach  of  ecclefiaflical 
privileges   excited  fuch   an  univcrfal   ferment,  that 
prince  John,  difgufted  with  the  fmall  fhare  he  pof- 
leffed  in  the  government,  and  perfonally  difobliged 
by  Longchamp,    ventured  to  fummon,  at  Reading, 
a  general  council  of  the   nobility  and  prelates,  and 
cite    him    to    appear    before    them.     Longchamp 
thought  it  dangerous  to  entruft  his  perfon  in  their 
hands,  and  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don -,    but   being  foon    obliged  to    furrender    that 
fortrefs,  he   fled   beyond  fea,  concealed  under  a  fe- 
male habit,  and  was  deprived  of  his  offices  of  chan- 
cellor  and  chief  jufticiary  ;  the  laft  of  which  was 
conferred  on  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  a  prelate  of 
prudence  and  moderation.     The  commiiTicn  of  le- 
gate, however,  which  had  been  renewed  to  Long- 
champ by  pope  Celeftine,  ftill  gave  him,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  abfence,  great  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
enabled   him   to  difturb  the  government,  and  for- 
warded the  views  of  Philip,  who  watched  every  op- 
portunity of  annoying  Richard's  dominions.     That      1192, 
monarch  firft  attempted  to  carry  open  war  into  Nor- 
mandy i  but  as  the  French  nobility  refufed  to  follow 
him  in  an  invafion  of  a  ftate  which  they  had  fworn 
Vol.  II.  C  to 
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to  protect,  and  as  the  pope,  who  was  the  general 
guardian   of  all   princes  that  had   taken  the  croCs, 
1192.      threatened   him  with  eccIeCiaftical  cen Cures,  he  de- 
fined  from    his  enterprise,     and  employed   againft 
England  the  expedient  of  Cecret  policy  and  intrigue. 
He   debauched   prince  John   from  his  allegiance ; 
promifed  him   his  filler  Alice  in  marriage  -,  offered 
to  give  him  poffeiTion  of  all   Richard's  tranfmarine 
dominions ;    and   had   not   the   authority  of  queen 
Eleanor,  and  the  menaces  of  the  Engiifh  council, 
prevailed  over   the   inclinations    of  that    turbulent 
prince,  he  was  ready  to  have  crofted  the  feas,  and  to 
have  put  in  execution  his  criminal  enterprifes. 
Thekmg's       Xhe    iealoufy   of  Philip  was  every  moment  ex- 
tions  in       cited  by  the  glory  which  the  great  actions  of  Rich- 
Paieftine.    ard  Were  gaining  him  in  the  Eaft,  and  which,  being 
compared  to  his  own  defertion  of  that  popular  caufe, 
threw   a   double  luftre   on    his  rival.      His    envy, 
therefore,  prompted  him  to  obfeure  that  fame  which 
he   had   not  equalled ;  and  he  embraced  every  pre- 
tence of  throwing  the  moft  violent  and  mod  impro- 
bable calumnies  on  the  king  of  England.     There 
was  a  petty  prince  in  Afia,  commonly  called  The  old 
men  of  the  mountain,  who  had   acquired   fuch   an 
afcendant  over  his  fanatical  fubjects,  that  they  paid 
the    moft    implicit    deference    to    his    commands ; 
efteemed   aiTailination   meritorious,  when  Canctified 
by-  his   mandate  -,  courted  danger,  and  even  certain 
death,  in  the  execution  of  his  orders ;   and  fancied, 
that  when  they  facrificed  their  lives  for  his  fake,  the 
higheft  joys  of  paradife  were  the  infallible  reward  of 
their  devoted   obedience0.     It  was  the   cuftom   of 
this  prince,  when   he   imagined  himfelf  injured,  to 
difpatch  Cecretiy   Come  of  his   fubjects  againft  the 
aggreilbr,  to  charge  them  with  the  execution  of  his 
revenge,  to  inftrucl  them  in  every  art  of  difguifing 
their  purpofe  -,    and  no  precaution  was  furEcient  to 
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guard  any  man,  however  powerful,  againft  the  at-  CHAP. 


x. 


tempts  of  thofe  fubtle  and  determined  ruffians.  The 
greateft  monarchs  flood  in  awe  of  this  prince  of  1192 
the  Affaffms  (for  that  was  the  name  of  his  people; 
whence  the  word  has  pafled  into  moil  European 
languages),  and  it  was  the  highefl  indifcretion  in 
Conrade  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  offend  and 
affront  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  who  were 
governed  by  that  nobleman,  had  put  to  death  fome 
of  this  dangerous  people  :  The  prince  demanded  fa- 
tis faction  ;  for,  as  he  piqued  himfelf  on  never  be- 
ginning any  offence f,  he  had  his  regular  and  efla- 
blifhed  formalities  in  requiring  atonement :  Conrade 
treated  his  meffengers  with  difdain :  The  prince 
iflued  the  fatal  orders :  Two  of  his  fubjects,  who 
had  infinuated  themfelves  in  difguife  among  Con- 
rade's  guards,  openly,  in  the  flreets  of  Sidon, 
wounded  him  mortally  3  and  when  they  were  feized 
and  put  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures,  they  triumphed 
amidll  their  agonies,  and  rejoiced  that  they  had  been 
deftined  by  Heaven  to  fuffer  in  fo  juil  and  merito- 
rious a  caufe. 

Every  one  in  Palefline  knew  from  what  hand 
the  blow  came.  Richard  was  entirely  free  from 
fufpicion.  Though  that  monarch  had  formerly 
maintained  the  caufe  of  Lufignan  againft  Conrade, 
he  had  become  fenfible  of  the  bad  effects  attending 
thofe  diffenfions,  and  had  voluntarily  conferred  on 
the  former  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  on  condition 
that  he  fhould  refign  to  his  rival  all  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  of  Jerufalems.  Conrade  himfelf,  with 
his  dying  breath,  had  recommended  his  widow  to 
the  protection  of  Richard h;  the  prince  of  the  Af- 
faffins  avowed  the  action  in  a  formal  narrative  which 
he  fent  to  Europe j ;  yet  on  this  foundation,  the 
king  of  France  thought  fit  to  build  the  molt  egre- 
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chap,  gious   calumnies,    and  to  impute   to   Richard  the 
L     *_  _,  murder  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  whofe  ele- 
1192.     vation   he  had  once  openly  oppoied.     He  filled  all 
Europe  with  exclamations  againft  the   crime  -,     ap- 
pointed a  guard  for  his  own  perfon,  in  order  to  de- 
fend himfelf  againft  a  like  attempt1"  ;    and  endea- 
voured, by  thefe  fhallow  artifices,  to  cover  the  in- 
famy of  attacking  the  dominions  of  a  prince,  whom 
'  he  himfelf  had  delerted,  and  who  was  engaged  with 
fo  much   glory   in  a  war,  univerfally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  common  caufe  of  Chriftendom. 

But  Richard's  heroic  actions  in  Paleftine  were 
the  beft  apology  for  his  conduct.  The  Chriltian 
adventurers  under  his  command  determined,  on 
opening  the  campaign,  to  attempt  the  fiege  of  Af- 
calon,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  of  Jeru- 
falem ;  and  they  marched  along  the  fea-coaft  with 
that  intention.  Saladin  purpofed  to  intercept  their 
paflage;  and  he  placed  himfelf  on  the  road  with  an 
army  amounting  to  300,000  combatants.  On  this 
occafion  was  fought  orte  of  the  g-eateft  battles  of 
that  age  j  and  the  moft  celebrated,  for  the  military 
genius  of  the  commanders,  for  the  number  and  va- 
lour of  the  troops,  and  for  the  great  variety  of 
events  which  attended  it.  Both  the  right  wing  of 
the  Chriftians,  commanded  by  d'Avefnes,  and  the 
led,  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  were,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  day,  broken  and  defeated  ; 
when  Richard,  who  led  on  the  main  body,  reftored 
the  battle  ;  attacked  the  enemy  with  intrepidity  and 
prefence  of  mind ;  performed  the  part  both  of  a 
confummate  general  and  gallant  foldier ;  and  not 
only  gave  his  two  wings  leifure  to  recover  from  their 
confufion,  but  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Saracens,  of  whom  forty  thouland  are  faid  to  have 
perifhed  in  the  field1.  Afcalon  foon  after  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chriftians  :  Other  fieges  were  car- 
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ried   on  with  equal  fuccefs  :   Richard  was  even  able 
to  advance  within  fight  of  jerufalem,  the  object  of 
his   enterprife;    when   he   had   the  mortification  to      119* 
find,  that  he  mud  abandon  all  hopes   of  immediate 
fuccefs,  and  mud  put  a  (lop  to  his  career  of  victory. 
The  crufaders,    animated  with  an  enthufiadic  ardour 
for  the  holy  wars,  broke  at  firft  through  all  regards 
to  fafety  or  intered  in  the  profecutjon  of  their  pur- 
pofe ;    and   trading  to  the  immediate  affiftance  of 
Heaven,  fet  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  fame  and 
victory  in  this  world,  and   a  crown  of  glory  in  the 
next.     But   long  abfence  from  home,  fatigue,  dif- 
eafe,  want,  and  the  variety   of  incidents  which  na- 
turally attend  war,  had  gradually  abated   that  fury, 
which   nothing  was   able  directly  to  withdand  ;  and 
everv  one,  except   the  king  of  England,  expreiTed 
a  defire   of  fpeedily   returning  into  Europe.     The 
Germans   and   the  Italians  declared  their  refolution 
of  defifting  from  the  enterprife  :   The  French  were 
dill   more   obdinate  in  this  purpofe  :    The  duke  of 
Burgundy,   in   order   to  pay   court  to  Philip,  took 
all  opportunities   of  mortifying  and  oppofing  Rich- 
ard m  :    And  there  appeared  an  abfolute  neceffity  of 
abandoning  for  the  prefent  all  hopes  of  farther  con- 
qued,  and  of  fecuring  the  acquifitions  of  the  Chrid- 
ians  by  an  accommodation  with  Saladin.     Richard, 
therefore,    concluded   a  truce   with   that   monarch, 
and  dipulated,  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  other  feaport 
towns  of  Paledine,  fhould   remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chridians,  and  that  every  one  of  that  religion 
fhould  have   liberty  to  perform  his  pilgrimage  to 
Jerufalem  unmoleded.     This  truce  was  concluded 
for  three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three 
days,  and  three   hours  ;    a  magical  number,  which 
had  probably  been  devifed   by   the  Europeans,  and 
which  was  fuggeded  by  a  fuperdition   well  iuited  to 
the  object  of  the  war. 
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The  liberty,  in  which  Saladin  indulged  the 
Chriftians,  to  perform  their  pilgrimages  to  Jerufa- 
1192.  lem,  was  an  eafy  facrifice  on  his  part;  and  the  fu- 
rious wars  which  he  waged  in  defence  of  the  barren 
territory  of  Judea,  were  not  with  him,  as  with  the 
European  adventurers,  the  refuk  of  fuperftition,  but 
of  policy.  The  advantage  indeed  of  fcience,  mo- 
deration, humanity,  was  at  that  time  entirely  on  the 
fide  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  this  gallant  emperor,  in 
particular,  difplayed,  during  the  co«rie  of  the  war, 
a  fpirin  and  generofity,  which  even  his  bigotted  ene- 
mies were  obliged  to  acknowledge  and  admire. 
Richard,  equally  martial  and  brave,  carried  with 
him  more  of  the  barbarian  character ;  and  was 
guilty  of  acts  of  ferocity,  which  threw  a  flain  on  his 
celebrated  victories.  When  Saladin  refufed  to  ra- 
tify the  capitulation  of  Acre,  the  king  of  England 
ordered  all  his  prifoners,  to  the  number  of  five  thou- 
fand,  to  be  butchered;  and  the  Saracens  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  retaliate  upon  the  Chriftians 
by  a  like  cruelty".  Saladin  died  at  Damafcus  foon 
after  concluding  this  truce  with  the  princes  of  the 
crufade  :  It  is  memorable,  that,  before  he  expired, 
he  ordered  his  winding- fheet  to  be  carried  as  a 
ftandard  through  every  ftreet  of  the  city  ;  while  a 
crier  went  before,  and  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
This  is  all  that  remains  to  the  mighty  Saladin  >  the 
conqueror  of  the  Eaft.  By  his  laft  will  he  ordered 
charities  to  be  diftributed  to  the  poor,  without  dif- 
tinction  of  Jew,  Chriftian,  or  Mahometan. 
Thekmgs-     There  remained,  after  the  truce,  no  bufinefs  of 

return  J 

from  Pa-  importance  to  detain  Richard  in  Paleftine  ;  and  the 
lefhne.  intelligence  which  he  received,  concerning  the  in- 
trigues of  his  brother  John,  and  thofe  of  the  king 
of  France,  made  him  fenfible,  that  his  prefence  was 
neceiTary  in  Europe.  As  he  dared  not  to  pafs 
through  France,  he  failed  to  the  Adriatic  ;  and  be- 
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ing  fhipwrecked  near  Aquileia,  he  put  on  the  dif-  CHAP, 
guife  of  a  pilgrim,  with   a   purpofe   of  taking  his  ,__!.,__, 
journey  fecretly  through  Germany.     Purfued  by  the      1192. 
governor  of  Iftria,  he  was  forced  out  of  the  direcTt 
road  to  England,  and  was   obliged  to  pafs  by  Vi- 
enna;   where   his   expences  and  liberalities  betrayed 
the    monarch    in    the   habit   of  the   pilgrim  :     and  20th, De" 
he   was    arretted    by   orders    of    Leopold    duke    of 
Auftria.     This  prince  had  ferved  under  Richard  at 
the  fiege  of  Acre  ;   but  being  difgufted  by  fome  in- 
fult  of  that  haughty  monarch,  he  was  fo  ungenerous 
as  to  feize  the  prefent  opportunity  of  gratifying   at 
once   his   avarice   and  revenge  ;    and  he  threw  the      **93« 
king  into  prifon.     The   emperor  Henry  VI.  who 
alfo  confidered  Richard  as  an  enemy,  on  account  of 
the  alliance   contracted  by  him  with  Tancred  king 
of  Sicily,  difpatched  meflengers  to  the  duke  of  Au- 
ftria,  required  the  royal  captive   to  be  delivered  to 
him,'  and  itipulated  a  large  fum  of  money  as  a  re- 
ward for  this  fervice.     Thus  the  king  of  England,  Captivity 
who   had  filled   the   whole  world   with  his  renown,  JJjany*~ 
found  himfelf,  during  the  molt  critical  ftate  of  his 
affairs,  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons, 
in  the  heart  of  Germany  °,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  enemies,  the  bafeft  and  moit  fordid  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Englifh  council  was  aftonilhed  on  receiving 
this  fatal  intelligence  ;  and  forefaw  all  the  danger- 
ous confequences  which  might  naturally  arile  from 
that  event.  The  queen-dowager  wrote  reiterated 
letters  to  pope  Celeitine,  exclaiming  againft  the  in- 
jury which  her  fon  had  fuftarned;  reprefenting  the 
impiety  of  detaining  in  prifon  the  moit  illuitrious 
prince  that  had  yet  carried  the  banners  of  Chritt  into 
the  Holy  Land ;  claiming  the  protection  of  the 
apoftolic  fee,  which  was  due  even  to  the  meaneft  of 
thole  adventurers ;    and  upbraiding  the  pope,  that, 
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C  ii  A.  p.  in  a  caufe  where  juftice,  religion,  and  the  dignity  of 

^ ;  '  __,  the  church,  were  ib  much  concerned,  a  caufe  which 

ii93.  it  might  well  befit  his  holinefs  himfelf  to  fupport  by 
taking  in  perfon  a  journey  to  Germany,  the  fpiritual 
thunders  fiiould  fo  long  be  fufpended  over  thofe  ia- 
crilegious  offenders  p.  The  zeal  of  Celeftine  cor- 
refponded  not  to  the  impatience  of  the  queen- 
mother  ;  and  the  regency  of  England  were,  for  a ' 
long  time,  left  to  ftruggle  alone  with  all  their  do- 
meitic  and  foreign  enemies. 
War  with  rfHE  i:jrg  0f  France,  quickly  informed  of  Rich- 
ard's confinement  by  a  meilage  from  the  emperor  % 
prepared  himfelf  to  take  advantage  of  the  incident; 
and  he  employed  every  means  of  force  and  intrigue, 
of  war  and  negotiation,  againil  the  dominions  and 
the  perfon  of  his  unfortunate  rival.  He  revived  the 
calumny  of  Richard's  afTafiinating  the  marquis  of 
Mcntferr.at  •>  and  by  that  abfurd  pretence  he  in- 
duced his  barons  to  violate  their  oaths,  by  which 
they  had  engaged  that,  during  the  crufade,  they 
never  would,  on  any  account,  attack  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  England.  He  made  the  emperor 
the  larger):  offers,  if  he  would  deliver  into  his  hands 
the  royal  prifoner,  or  at  lead  detain  him  in  perpe- 
tual captivity  :  He  even  formed  an  alliance  by  mar- 
riage with  the  king  of  Denmark,  defired  that  the 
ancient  Danifh  claim  to  the  crown  of  England 
fiiould  be  transferred  to  him,  and  lblicited  a  fupply 
of  fhipping  to  maintain  it.  But  the  mod  fuccefT- 
ful  of  Philip's  negotiations  was  with  prince  John, 
who,  forgetting  every  tye  to  his  brother,  his  fove- 
reign,  and  his  benefactor,  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  to  make  his  own  advantage  of  the  public  ca- 
lamities. That  traitor,  on  the  firft  invitation  from 
t;-.e  court  of  France,  fucldenly  went  abroad,  had  a 
conference  with  Philip,  and  made  a  treaty,  of  which 
the  object  was   the  perpetual  ruin  of  his   unhappy 
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brother.  He  ftipukted  to  deliver  into  Philip's 
hands  a  great  part  of  Normandy  r ;  he  received,  in 
return,  the  inveftiture  of  all  Richard's  tranfmarine  119.3. 
dominions  ;  and  it  is  reported  by  feveral  hittorians, 
that  he  even  did  homage  to  the  French  king  for 
the  crown  of  England. 

In  confequenceofthis  treaty, Philip  invaded  Nor- 
mandy i  and  by  the  treachery  of  John's  emifTaries, 
made  himfelf  matter,  without  oppofition,  of  many 
fortrefles,  Neuf-chatel,  Neauflle,  Gifors,  Pacey, 
Ivree:  He  fubdued  the  counties  of  Eu  and  Au- 
male ;  and  advancing  to  form  the  fiege  of  Roiien, 
he  threatened  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword, 
if  they  dared  to  make  refittance.  Happily,  Robert 
earl  of  Leicefter  appeared  in  that  critical  moment  j 
a  gallant  nobleman,  who  had  acquired  great  ho- 
nour during  the  crufade,  and  who,  being  more  for- 
tunate than  his  matter  in  finding  his  paflage  home- 
wards, took  on  him  the  command  in  Roiien,  and 
exerted  himfelf,  by  his  exhortations  and  example, 
to  infufe  courage  into  the  difmayed  Normans.  Phi- 
lip was  repulfed  in  every  attack;  the  time  of  fer- 
vice  from  his  vaflals  expired ;  and  he  confented  to 
a  truce  with  the  Englifli  regency,  received  in  return 
the  promife  of  20,000  marks,  and  had  four  catties 
put  into  his  hands,  as  fecurity  for  the  payment5. 

PjuisfCE  John,  who,  with  a  view  of  increafing 
the  general  confufion,  went  over  to  England,  was 
ftill  lefs  fuccefsful  in  his  enterprifes.  He  was  only 
able  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  the  catties  of  Wind- 
for  and  Wallingford ;  but  when  he  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  claimed  the  kingdom  as  heir  to  his  bro- 
ther, of  whole  death  he  pretended  to  have  received 
certain  intelligence,  he  was  rejected  by  all  the  ba- 
rons, and  meafures  were  taken  to  oppofe  and  fubdue 
him  '.  The  jufticiaries,  fupported  by  the  general 
affection  of  the  people,  provided  fo  well  for  the  de- 
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CHAP,  fence  of  the  kingdom,  that  John  was  obliged,  after 

<__**.  fome   fruitlefs   efforts,    to   conclude  a  truce   with 

1193>      them  j    and  before    its  expiration,    he  thought   it 

prudent    to  return    into  France,  where  he  openly 

avowed  his  alliance  with  Philip". 

Meanwhile  the  high  fpirit  of  Richard  fuffered 
in  Germany  every  kind  of  infult  and  indignity. 
The  French  ambafTadors,  in  their  mailer's  name, 
renounced  him  as  a  vaflal  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  declared  all  his  fiefs  to  be  forfeited  to  his  liege- 
lord.  The  emperor,  that  he  might  render  him 
more  impatient  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  and 
make  him  fubmit  to  the  payment  of  a  larger 
ranfom,  treated  him  with  the  greateft  feverity,  and 
reduced  him  to  a  condition  worfe  than  that  of 
the  meaner!  malefactor.  He  was  even  produced 
before  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms,  and  ac- 
cufed  by  Henry  of  many  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  ; 
of  making  an  alliance  with  Tancred,  the  ufurper  of 
Sicily  j  of  turning  the  arms  of  the  crufade  againft 
a  Chriftian  prince,  and  fubduing  Cyprus ;  of  af- 
fronting the  duke  of  Auftria  before  Acre ;  of  ob- 
fhucting  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  arms  by  his 
quarrels  with  the  king  of  France;  of  affaffinating 
Conrade  marquis  of  Montferrat ;  and  of  concluding 
a  truce  with  Saladin,  and  leaving  Jerufalem  in  the 
hands' of  the  Saracen  emperorw.  Richard,  whofe 
fpirit  was  not  broken  by  his  misfortunes,  and  whofe 
genius  was  rather  roufed  by  thefe  frivolous  or  fcan- 
dalous  imputations ;  after  premifing,  that  his  dig- 
nity exempted  him  from  anfwenng  before  any  ju- 
rifdiction,  except  that  of  Heaven;  yet  condefcended, 
for  the  fake  of  his  reputation,  to  juftify  his  conduct 
before  that  great  afTembly.  He  obferved,  that  he 
had  no  hand  in  Tancred's  elevation,  and  only  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  a  prince,  whom  he  found  in 
pofTeffion  of  the  throne :    That  the  king,  or  rather 
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tyrant  of  Cyprus,  had  provoked  his  indignation  by 
the  moft  ungenerous  and  unjuft  proceedings ;  and 
though  he  chaftifed  this  aggreflbr,  he  had  not  re-  1193 
tarded  a  moment  the  progrefs  of  his  chief  enterprife: 
That  if  he  had  at  any  time  been  wanting  in  civility 
to  the  duke  of  Auftria,  he  had  already  been  fuffici- 
ently  puniihed  for  that  fally  of  paiTion  j  and  it  better 
became  men,  embarked  together  in  fo  holy  a  caule, 
to  forgive  each  other's  infirmities,  than  to  purfue 
a  flight  offence  with  fuch  unrelenting  vengeance  : 
That  it  had  fufficiently  appeared  by  the  event,  whe- 
ther the  king  of  France  or  he  were  moft  zealous  for 
the  conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  moil 
likely  to  facrifice  private  paffions  and  animofities  to 
that  great  object :  That  if  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  had  not  mown  him  incapable  of  a  bafe  affaflina- 
tion,  and  justified  him  from  that  imputation  in  the 
eyes  of  his  very  enemies,  it  was  in  vain  for  him,  at 
prefent,  to  make  his  apology,  or  plead  the  many 
irrefragable  arguments  which  he  could  produce  in 
his  own  favour :  And  that,  however  he  might  re- 
gret the  neceffity,  he  was  fo  far  from  being  afhamed 
of  his  truce  with  Saladin,  that  he  rather  gloried  in 
that  event ;  and  thought  it  extremely  honourable, 
that,  though  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  fupported 
only  by  his  own  courage  and  by  the  fmall  remains 
of  his  national  troops,  he  could  yet  obtain  fuch  con- 
ditions from  the  moft  powerful  and  moft  warlike 
emperor  that  the  Eaft  had  ever  yet  produced. 
Richard,  after  thus  deigning  to  apologife  for  his 
conduct,  burft  out  into  indignation  at  the  cruel  treat- 
ment which  he  had  met  with  ;  that  he,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  crofs,  ftill  wearing  that  honourable 
badge,  fhould,  after  expending  the  blood  and  trea- 
fure  of  his  fubjects  in  the  common  caufe  of  Chrift- 
endom,  be  intercepted  by  Chriftian  princes  in  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  be  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, be  loaded  with  irons,  be  obliged  to  plead  his 
caufe,  as  if  he  were  a  fubject  and  a  malefactor;  and, 

what 
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CHAP,  what  he  ftill  more  regretted,    be  thereby  prevented 
t_      '.  _.  from  making  preparations  for  a  new  crufade,  which 
j  193.      he  had  projected,  after   the  expiration  fof  the  truce, 
and  from  redeeming  the  fepulchre  of  Chrift,  which 
had  fo  long  been  profaned  by  the  dominion   of  in- 
fidels.    The  fpirit  and  eloquence  of  Richard  made 
fuch  impreffion  on  the  German   princes,  that  they 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  conduct  of  the  empe- 
ror j  the  pope  threatened   him  with  excommunica*- 
tion;  and  Henry,  who   had  hearkened  to  the  pro- 
pofals  of  the  king  of  France  and  prince  John,  found 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  execute 
his  and  their  bafe  purpofes,  or   to  detain   the   king 
Theking's  of  England  any  longer  in  captivity.     He  therefore 
delivery,     concluded  with  him  a  treaty  for   his  ranfom,  and 
agreed  to  reftore  him  to  his  freedom  for  the  fum  ot 
150,000  marks,  about  300,000  pounds  of  our  pre- 
fent  money  ;   of  which    100,000  marks  were  to  be 
paid  before  he  received  his  liberty,    and  fixty-feven 
hoftages  delivered  for  the  remainder x.     The  em- 
peror, as  if  to  glofs  over  the  infamy  of  this  trans- 
action, made  at  the  fame  time  a  prefent  to  Richard 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  comprehending  Provence, 
Dauphiny,  Narbonne,  and  other  ftates,  over  which 
the  empire  had  fome  antiquated  claims;  a   prefent 
which  the  king  very  wifely  neglected. 

The  captivity  of  the  fuperior  lord  was  one  of  the 
cafes  provided  for  by  the  feudal  tenures;  and  all 
the  vaiTals  were  in  that  event  obliged  to  give  an  aid 
for  his  ranfom.  Twenty  millings  were  therefore  le- 
vied on  each  knight's  fee  in  England ;  but  as  this 
money  came  in  (lowly,  and  was  not  fufficient  for 
the  intended  purpofe,  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple readily  fupplied  the  deficiency.  The  churches 
and  monafteries  melted  down  their  plate,  to  the 
amount  of  30,000  marks;  the  bifhops,  abbots, 
and  nobles,  paid  a  fourth  of  their  yearly  rent;  the 
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parochial  clergy  contributed  a  tenth  of  their  tithes:  chap. 
And  the  requifite  fum  being  thus  collected,  queen  ,     _  '   _, 
Eleanor,  and  Walter  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  fet  out      110,4.. 
with  it  for  Germany;  paid  the  money  to  the  em-  +*l*Fd*» 
peror  and  the  duke  of  Auftria  at  Mentz  ;    delivered 
them  hoftages  for  the  remainder;  and  freed  Richard 
from  captivity.   His  efcape  was  very  critical.   Henry 
had  been  detected  in  the  affaffination  of  the  bifhop  of 
Liege,  and  in   an  attempt  of  a  like  nature  on  the 
duke  of  Louvaine;   and  finding  himfelf  extremely 
obnoxious    to  the  German  princes  on  account  of 
thefe  odious  practices,  he  had  determined   to  feelc 
fupport  from  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  France  j 
to  detain  Richard,  the  enemy  of  that  prince,  in  per- 
petual captivity  ;  to  keep  in  his  hands  the  money 
which  he  had  already  received  for  his  ranfom  ;  and 
to  extort  freih  fums  from  Philip  and  prince  John, 
who  were  very  liberal  in  their  offers   to  him.     He 
therefore  gave  orders  that  Richard  mould  be  pur- 
sued and  arretted;  "but  the  king,  making  all  imagin- 
able hafte,  had  already  embarked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Schelde,  and  was  out  of  fight  of  land,  when  the 
meflengers  of  the  emperor  reached  Antwerp. 

The  joy  of  the  Englifh  was  extreme  on  the  ap-  King's  rs- 
pearance  of  their  monarch,  who  had  fuffered  fomany  prV°  , 
calamities,  who  had  acquired  fo   much  glory,    and  20t?i      ' 
who  had  fpread  the  reputation  of  their  name  into  the  March. 
farthefr  Eaft,  whither  their  fame  had  never  before 
been  able  to  extend.     He  gave  them,  loon  after  his 
arrival,  on  opportunity  of  publicly  difplaying  their 
exultation,  by  ordering  himfelf  to  be  crowned  anew 
at  Winchefter;  as  if  he  intended,   by  that  ceremony, 
to  reinftate  himfelf  in  his   throne,  and  to  wipe  off 
the   ignominy  of  his  captivity.      Their  fatisfaction 
was  not  damped,  even  when  he  declared   his  pur- 
pofe  of  refuming  all  tliofe  exorbitant  grants,    which 
he  had  been  neceffitated    to   make  before  his  de- 
parture for  the  Holy  Land.      The  barons  alfo,  in  a 
great  council,  confiscated,  on  account  of  his  treafon, 

all 
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CHAP.  a]]  prince  John's  poflefTions  in  England  ;  and  they 

^JJ. ,   affifted  the  king  in  reducing  the  fortreffes  which  ftill 

1194.  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  brother's  adherents  y. 
Richard,  having  fettled  every  thing  in  England, 
paffed  over  with  an  army  into  Normandy ;  being  im- 
patient to  make  war  on  Philip,  and  to  revenge  him- 
felf  for  the  many  injuries  which  he  had  received 
from  that  monarch  z.  As  foon  as  Philip  heard  of 
the  king's  deliverance  from  captivity,  he  wrote  to 
his  confederate  John,  in  thefe  terms:  Take  care  of 
yourjelf:  The  devil  is  broken  loofe  a. 
War  with  When  we  confider  fuch  powerful  and  martial  mo- 
France,  narchs,  inflamed  with  perfonal  animofity  againfl 
each  other,  enraged  by  mutual  injuries,  excited  by 
rivalfnip,  impelled  by  oppofite  interefts,  and  infti- 
gated  by  die  pride  and  violence  of  their  own  temper; 
our  curiofity  is  naturally  raifed,  and  we  expect  an 
obflinate  and  furious  war,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
great  eft  events,  and  concluded  by  fome  remarkable 
cataftrophe.  Yet  are  the  incidents,  which  attend 
thofe  hoftilities,  fo  frivolous,  that  fcarce  any  hifto- 
rian  can  entertain  fuch  a  paffion  for  military  de- 
fcriptions  as  to  venture  on  a  detail  of  them :  A  cer- 
tain proof  of  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  princes  in 
thofe  ages,  and  of  the  little  authority  they  pofTerTed 
over  their  refractory  vaffals!  The  whole  amount  of 
the  exploits  on  both  fides  is,  the  taking  of  a  caftle, 
the  furprife  of  a  ftraggling  party,  a  rencounter  of 
horfe,  which  refembles  more  a  rout  than  a  battle. 
Richard  obliged  Philip  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Ver- 
neiiil  j  he  took  Loches,  a  fmall  town  in  Anjou  ;  he 
made  himfelf  m after  of  Beaumont,  and  fome  other 
places  of  little  confequence ;  and  after  thefe  trivial 
exploits,  the  two  kings  began  already  to  hold  con- 
ferences for  an  accommodation.  Philip  infilled 
that,  if  a  general  peace  were  concluded,  the  barons 
on  each  fide  fhould,  for   the  future,  be  prohibited 
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from  carrying  on  private  wars  againft  each  other: 
But  Richard  replied,  that  this  was  a  right  claimed 
by  his  valTals,  and  he  could  not  debar  them  from  n7+ 
it.  After  this  fruitlefs  negotiation,  there  enfued  an 
action  between  the  French  and  Englifh  cavalry  at 
Fretteval,  in  which  the  former  were  routed,  and  the 
king  of  France's  cartulary  and  records,  which  com- 
monly at  that  time  attended  his  perfon,  were  taken. 
But  this  viftory  leading  to  no  important  advantages, 
a  truce  for  a  year  was  at  laft,  from  mutual  weak- 
nefs,  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs. 

During  this  war,  prince  John  deferred  from 
Philip,  threw  himfelf  at  his  brother's  feet,  craved 
pardon  for  his  offences,  and  by  the  interceffion  of 
queen  Eleanor  was  received  into  favour.  I  forgive 
him,  faid  the  king,  and  hope  I Jh all  as  eafily  forget 
his  injuries,  as  he  will  my  pardon.  John  was  inca- 
pable even  of  returning  to  his  duty,  without  com- 
mitting a  bafenefs.  Before  he  left  Philip's  party,  he 
invited  to  dinner  all  the  officers  of  the  garrifon  which 
that  prince  had  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Evreux  ;  he 
mafiacred  them  during  the  entertainment;  fell,  with 
the  afllftance  of  the  townfmen,  on  the  garrifon,  whom 
he  pur  to  the  fword ;  and  then  delivered  up  the 
place  to  his  brother. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  great  object  of  Rich- 
ard's refentment  and  animofity  :  The  conducl  of 
John,  as  well  as  that  of  the  emperor  and  duke  of 
Auftria,  had  been  fo  bafe,  and  was  expofed  to  fuch 
general  odium  and  reproach,  that  the  king  deemed 
himfelf  fufficiently  revenged  for  their  injuries;  and 
he  feems  never  to  have  entertained  any  project  of 
vengeance  againft  any  of  them.  The  duke  of  Auftria, 
about  this  time,  having  crufhed  his  leg  by  the  fall 
of  his  horfe  at  a  tournament,  was  thrown  into  a 
fever ;  and  being  (truck,  on  the  approaches  of  death, 
with  remorfe  for  his  injuftice  to  Richard,  he  ordered, 
by  will,  all  the  Englifh  hoftages  in  his  hands  to  be- 
fet  at  liberty,  and  the  remainder  of  die  debt  due  to 
2  him 
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him  to  be  remitted  :    His  Ton,  who  Teemed  inclined 
to  diibbey  thefe  orders,  was  conftrained  by  his  ec- 

1195,  clefiafucs  to  execute  them  b.  The  emperor  alfo  made 
advances  for  Richard's  friendfhip,  and  offered  to 
give  him  a  difcharge  of  all  the  debt  not  yet  paid  to 
him,  provided  he  would  enter  into  an  offenfive  alli- 
ance againft  the  king  of  France;  a  propofal  which 
was  very  acceptable  to  Richard,  and  was  greedily 
embraced  by  him.  The  treaty  with  the  emperor  took 
no  effect ;  but  it  ferved  to  rekindle  the  war  between 
France  and  England  before  the  expiration  of  the 
truce.  This  war  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  more 
remarkable  incidents  than  the  foregoing.  After 
mutually  ravaging  the  open  country,  and  taking  a 
few  infignificant  caftles,  the  two  kings  concluded  a 
peace  at  Louviers,  and  made  an  exchange  of  fome 

1196.  territories  with  each  other  c.  Their  inability  to 
wage  war  occafioned  the  peace  :  Their  mutual  an- 
tipathy engaged  them  again  in  war  before  two  months 
expired.  Richard  imagined,  that  he  had  now  found 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  great  advantages  over  his 
rival,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  Touloufe,  Boulogne,  Champagne,  and 
other  confiderable  vaffals  of  the  crown  of  France d. 
But  he  foon  experienced  the  infincerity  of  thofe 
princes ;  and  was  not  able  to  make  any  impreflion 
on  that  kingdom,  while  governed  by  a  monarch  of 
fo  much  vigour  and  activity  as  Philip.  The  mod 
remarkable  incident  of  this  war  was  the  taking  pri- 
foner  in  battle  the  bifhop  of  Beauvais,  a  martial 
prelate,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Dreux,  and  a  near 
relation  of  the  French  king's.  Richard,  who  hated 
that  bifhop,  threw  him  into  prifon,  and  loaded  him 
with  irons  ;  and  when  the  pope  demanded  his  li- 
berty, and  claimed  him  as  his  fon,  the  king  fent  to 
his  holinefs  the  coat  of  mail  which  the  prelate  had 

b  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  102.  c  Ibkl,  p.  91. 
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worn   in  battle,  and  which  was  all  befmeared  with  CHAP. 

blood :  And  he  replied   to  him,  in  the  terms  em-  , ^ j 

ployed  by  Jacob's  ions  to  that  patriarch,  This  have  1196. 
we  found:  Know  now  whether  it  be  thy  Jen 's  ccat  or 
noQ.  This  new  war  between  England  and  France, 
though  carried  on  with  fuch  animofity  that  both 
kings  frequently  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  prifoners, 
was  foon  finished  by  a  truce  of  five  years;  and  im- 
mediately after  figning  this  treaty,  the  kings  were 
ready,  on  forme  new  offence,  to  break  out  again 
into  hoftilities  ;  when  the  mediation  of  the  cardinal 
of  St.  Mary,  the  Pope's  legate,  accommodated  the 
differenced  This  prelate  even  engaged  the  princes 
to  commence  a  treaty  for  a  more  durable  peace ; 
but  the  death  of  Richard  put:  an  end  to  the  nego- 
tiation. 

Vidomar,  vifcount  of  Limoges,  a  vaflalofthe      1199. 
king's,  had  found  a  treafure,  of  which  he  fent  part 
to  that  prince  as  a  prefent.     Richard,  as  fuperior 
lord,   claimed  the  whole ;    and,  at  the  head  of  fome 
Braban^ons,  befieged  the  viicount  in  the  caftle  of 
Chalus,  near  Limoges,  in  order  to  make  him  comply 
with  his  demand3.      The   garrifon   offered   to    fur- 
render;  but  the  king  replied,  that,  fince  he  had  taken 
the  pains  to  come  thither   and  befiege  the   place   in 
perfon,  he  would  take  it  by  force,  and  would  hang 
every  one   of  them.     The  fame  day,  Richard,  ac- 
companied by  Marcadee,  leader  of  his  Barbancons, 
approached    the    caftle    in    order    to    furvey     it; 
when  one  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,    an  archer,  took 
aim  at  him,  and  pierced  his  moulder  with  an  arrow. 
The   king,    however,  gave   orders  for  the   affault,  a«th 
took  the  place,  and  hanged  all  the  garrifon,  except  Maich« 
Gourdon,  who  had  wounded  him,  and  whom   he 
referved  for  a  more  deliberate  and  more  cruel  ex- 
ecution*1^ 

c  Genefis,  chap,  xxxvii.  ver.  3a.       M.  Paris,  p.  ijS.     Brompton, 
P-  1273.  f  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  109,   115.  S  Koveden, 
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The  wound  was  not  in  itfelf  dangerous;  but  the 
unfkilfulnefs  of  the  furgeon  made  it  mortal :  He  fo 
1199;  rankled  Richard's  fhoulder  in  pulling  out  the  arrow, 
that  a  gangrene  enfued;  and  that  prince  was  now 
fenfible  that  his  life  was  drawing  towards  a  pe- 
riod. He  fent  for  Gourdon,  and  afked  him,  Wretch , 
what  have  I  ever  dene  to  you,  to  oblige  you  to  feek 

my  life  ? What  have  you  done  to   me  ?   replied 

coolly  the  prifoner:  You  killed  with  your  own  hands 
my  father  and  my  two  brothers-,  and  you  intended  to 
have  hanged  myfelf:  I  am  now  in  your  power,  and 
you  may  take  revenge,  by  infiicling  on  me  the  mofi  fe- 
vere  torments :  But  I  fhall  endure  them  all  with 
pie  of ure,  provided  I  can  think  that  I  have  been  /o 
happy  as  to  rid  the  world  ofjuch  a  nuifance1.  Rich- 
ard, flruck  with  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  reply, 
and  humbled  by  the  near  approach  of  death,  ordered 
Gourdon  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  a  fum  of  money 
to  be  given  him;  but  Marcadee,  unknown  to  him, 
feized  the  unhappy  man,  flayed  him  alive,'  and  then 
6th  April,  hanged  him.  Richard  died  in  the.  tenth  year  of  his 
Death  rcign,  and  the  forty-fecond  of  his  age;  and  he  left 
no  iffue  behind  him. 
and  cha*  The  moft  mining  part  of  this  prince's  character 
i^aerof  are  his  military  talents.  No  man,  even  in  that  ro- 
mantic age,  carried  perfonal  courage  and  intrepi- 
dity to  a  greater  height ;  and  this  quality  gained  him 
the  appellation  -  of  the  lion-hea;  ted,  ccewc  de  lion. 
He  pafiionately  loved  glory,  chiefly  military  glory; 
and  as  his  conduct  in  the  field  was  not  inferior  to  his 
valour,  he  feems  to  have  pofiefTed  every  talent  ne- 
ceflkry  for  acquiring  it.  His  refentments  alio  were 
high;  ■  >'■  pride  unconquerable;  and  his  fubjecls, 
as  well  as  his  neighbours,  had  therefore  reafon  to 
apprehend,  from  the  continuance  of  his  reign,  a 
perpetual  fcene  of  blood  and  violence.  Of  an  im- 
petuous and  vehement  fpirit,  he  was  diftinguifhed 

'Hovcden,  p.  791.    Brpmptonj  p.  1177.    Knyghtou,  p.  2413. 
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by  all  the  good,    as  well  as  the  bad  qualities,     irici-  c  IIA  **• 

clent  to  that  character:    He  was  open,  frank,  gene-  , *" 

i-ous,  firicere,  and  brave;  he  was  revengeful,  domi-  ii9$. 
neering,  ambitious,  haughty,  and  cruel;  and  was 
thus  better  calculated  to  dazzle  men  by  the  fpfenclour 
of  his  enterprifes,  than  cither  to  promote  their  hap- 
pinefs  or  his  own  grandeur,  by  a  found  and  well- 
regulated  policy.  As  military  talents  make  great 
imprefllon  on  the  people,  he  feems  to  have  been 
much  beloved  by  his  Englifh  fubjecb;  and  he  is  re- 
marked to  have  been  the  firft  prince  of  the  Norman 
line  that  bore  any  fincere  regard  to  them.  He  paffed 
however  only  four  months  of  his  reign  in  that  king- 
dom :  The  crufade  employed  him  near  three  years  ; 
he  was  detained  about  fourteen  months  in  captivity; 
the  reft  of  his  reign  was  fpent  either  in  war,  or  pre- 
parations for  war,  againii  France;  and  he  was  fo 
pleafed  with  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  m 
the  Eaft,  that  he  determined,  notwithftanding  his 
pad  misfortunes,  to  have  farther  exhaufted  his  king- 
dom, and  to  have  expofed  himfelf  to  new  hazards, 
by  conducting  another  expedition  againft  the  in- 
fidels. 

Though  the  Englifh  pleafed  themfelves  with  the  Mifcdla- 
glory    which   the    king's    martial    genius   procured  neous 
them,  his  reign  was  very  oppreffive,   and  fomewhat  [S^of 
arbitrary,  by   the    high  taxes   which  he   levied   on  this  reign, 
them,  and   often  without  confent  of  the  flates  or 
great  council.     In  the  ninth  year  of  his   reign,  he 
levied  five  millings  on  each  hyde  of  land  ;  and  be- 
caufe  the  clergy  refufed  to  contribute  their  (hare,  he 
put  them  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  and  ordered 
the  civil  courts  to  give  them  no  fentence  for  any 
debts  which  they  might  claim  k.     Twice  in  his  rei^n 
he  ordered  all  his  charters  to  be  fealed  anew,  and  the 
parties  to  pay  fees  for  the  renewal l.     It  is  laid  that 
Hubert,  his  judiciary,  fent  him  over  to  France,  in 

k  Hoveclen,  p.  74.3.         Tyrrel,  vo!.  ii.  p.  563.  iPrvmie's 
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chap.  tne  fpace  of  two  years,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  i,  100,000 
^  _  _j  marks,  befides  bearing  all  the  charges  of  the  go- 
ii99.  vernment  in  England.  But  this  account  is  quite 
incredible,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  Richard  made  a 
thorough  dilapidation  of  the  demelhes  of  the  crown, 
which  it  is  not  likely  he  could  do  with  any  advan- 
tage after  his  former  refumption  of  all  grants.  A 
king,  who  poflefied  fuch  a  revenue,  could  never  have 
endured  fourteen  months  captivity,  for  not  paying 
150,000  marks  to  the  emperor,  and  be  obliged  at 
laft  to  leave  hoftages  for  a  third  of  the  fum.  The 
prices  of  commodities  in  this  reign  are  alio  a  certain 
proof  that  no  fuch  enormous  fum  could  be  levied 
on  the  people,  A  hyde  of  land,  or  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  was  commonly  let  at  twenty  mil- 
lings a  year,  money  of  that  time.  As  there  were 
243,600  hydes  in  England,  it  is  eafy  to  compute 
the  amount  of  all  the  landed  rents  of  the  kingdom. 
The  general  and  dated  price  of  an  ox  was  four  {hil- 
lings;  of  a  labouring  horfe  the  fame ;  of  a  fow,  one 
milling;  of  a  fheep  with  fine  wool,  ten-pence;  with 
coarfe  wool,  fix- pence  m.  Thefe  commodities  feem 
not  to  have  advanced  in  their  prices  fince  the  con- 
quer!:*, and  to  have  ftill  been  ten  times  cheaper  than 
at  prefent. 

Richard  renewed  the  fevere  laws  againft  tranf- 
grefTors  in  his  forefts,  whom  he  punifhed  by  cafira- 
tion  and  putting  out  their  eyes,  as  in  the  reign  of 
his  great-grandfather.  He  eftabliihed  by  law  one 
weight  and  meafure  throughout  his  kingdom  n :  A 
ufeful  inftitution,  which  the  mercenary  difpofition 
and  neceffities  of  his  fucceiibr  engaged  him  to  dif- 
penie  with  for  money. 

The  diforders  in  London,  derived  from  its  bad 
police,  had  rifen  to  a  great  height  during  this  reign; 
and  in  the  year  1 1 96,  there  feemed  to  be  formed  fo  re- 

m  Hoveden,  p.  74.5.  *  See  note  [A.]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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gular  a  confpiracy  among  the  numerous  malefactors,  C  H  A  P. 
as  threatened  the  city  with  deftruction.  There  was  ,  J  '  j 
one  William  Fitz-Ofbert,  commonly  called  Long-  i{$9\ 
beard,  a  lawyer,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely 
popular  among  the  lower  rank  of  citizens  j  and,  by 
defending  them  on  all  occafions,  had  acquired  the 
appellation  of  the  advocate  or  faviour  of  the  poor. 
Fie  exerted  his  authority,  by  injuring  and  infulting 
the  more  fubftantial  citizens,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
a  ftate  of  hoftility,  and  who  where  every  moment  ex- 
pofed  to  the  mod  outrageous  violences  from  him  and 
his  licentious  emifiaries.  Murders  were  daily  com- 
mitted in  the  ftreets ;  hcufes  were  broken  open  and 
pillaged  in  day-light ;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  no 
lefs  than  fifty-two  thoufand  perfons  had  entered  into 
an  afTociation,  by  which  they  bound  themfelves  to 
obey  all  the  orders  of  this  dangerous  ruffian.  Arch- 
bifhop  Hubert,  who  was  then  chief  judiciary,  furn- 
moned  him  before  the  council  to  anfwer  for  his  con- 
duel;  but  he  came  fo  well  attended,  that  no  one 
durft  accufe  him,  or  give  evidence  againft  him ;  and 
the  primate,  finding  the  impotence  of  law,  contented 
himfelf  with  exacting  from  the  citizens  hoftages  for 
their  good  behaviour.  He  kept,  however,  a  watchful 
eye  on  Fitz-Ofbert;  and  feizing  a  favourable  op- 
portunity, attempted  to  commit  him  to  cuftody  ; 
but  the  criminal,  murdering  one  of  the  public  officers, 
efcaped  with  his  concubine  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
le  Bow,  where  he  defended  himfelf  by  force  of  arms. 
He  was  at  laft  forced  from  his  retreat,  condemned, 
and  executed,  amidft  the  regrets  of  the  populace, 
who  were  fo  devoted  to  his  memory,  that  they  flole 
his  gibbet,  paid  the  fame  veneration  to  it  as  to  the 
crofs,  and  were  equally  zealous  in  propagating  and 
attefting  reports  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  it  °. 
But  though  the  fectaries  of  this  fuperftition  were  pu- 
nifhed  by  the  judiciary  p,  it  received  fo  little  encou- 

0  Hoveden,  p.  765.     Diceto,  p.  601.     Neubrig.  p.  492,493. 
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chap.  ragement  from  the  eftablifhed  clergy  whole  pro* 

, *" ,  perty  was  endangered   by   fuch   feditious  practices, 

1199.      that  it  fuddenly  funk  and  vanifhed. 

It  was  ring  the  crufades,  that  the  cuftom  of 
pfing  coats  of  arms  was  fir  ft  introduced  into  Europe. 
The  knights,  cafed  up  in  armour,  had  no  way  to 
ma1  1  :lves    be  known   and    diftinguifhed   in 

:e,  but  by  the  devices  on  their  fhields;  and  thefe 
were  gradually  adopted  by  their  pofterity  and  fami- 
];  %  who  were  proud  of  the  pious  and  military  en- 
terprifes  of  their  anceftors. 

ard  was  a  paffionate  lover  of  poetry: 
There  even  remain  fome  poetical  works  of  his  com- 
1  :  j  Lnd  he  bears  a  rank  among  the  Provencal 

poets  or  Tr  ",  who  were  the  firfl  of  the  mo- 

dern Europeans  that  diftinguifhed  thcmielves  by  at* 
tempts  of  phat  nature. 
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Acceffion  of  the  king His  marriage War  with 

France -Murder    of  Arthur  duke  of  Britanny 

The  king  expelled' the  French  provinces ■ 

The  kings  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Rome Car- 
dinal Langton  appointed  archbifloop  of  Canterbury 

Interdict  of  \he  kingdom Excommunication 

of  the  king -The   king's  Jubmiff  on   to  the  pope 

Discontents  of  the  barons- Injurretlion  of 

the  barons ~Magna  Chart  a Renewal  of  the 

civil  wars -Prince  Lewis  called  over- Death 

and  character  of  the  king. 

THE  noble  and  free  genius  of  the  ancients,  which  CHAP. 

made  the  government  of  a  fingle  perfon  be  al-  v _^ 

ways  regarded  as  a  fpecies  of  tyranny  and  ufurpation,      TI99. 

and  kept  them  from  forming  any  conception  of  a  Acceilion 

ki        j  i  i  i      J  J         J  ^u  of  the  kino-, 

gal  ana  regular  monarcny,  had  rendered  them  en-  s 

tirely  ignorant  both  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture 
and  a  reprefentation  in  fucceffion  ;  inventions  i'o  ne- 
ceifary  for  preferving  order  in  the  lines  of  princes, 
for  obviating  the  evils  of  civil  difcord  and  of  ufurp- 
ation, and  for  begetting  moderation  in  that  fpecies  of 
government,  by  giving  fecurity  to  the  ruling  fove- 
reign.  Thefe  innovations  arofe  from  the  feudal  law; 
which,  firft  introducing  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
made  fuch  a  diftinctien  between  the  families  of  the 
elder  and  younger  brothers,  that  the  ion  of  the 
former  was  thought  entitled  to  fucceed  to  his  grand- 
father, preferably   to  his   uncles,  though  nearer  al- 
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lied  to  the  deceafed  monarch.     But  though  this  pro- 
grefs  of  ideas  was  natural,   it  was  gradual.     In   the 
Tj99._    age  of  which  we  treat,  the  practice  of  reprefentation. 
was  indeed  introduced,    but    not   thoroughly  efta- 
blifhed;  and  the  minds  of  men  fluctuated  between 
oppofite  principles.     Richard,  when  he  entered  on 
the  holy  war,  declared  his  nephew,   Arthur  duke  of 
Britanny,  his  fucceflbr;   and   by  a  formal  deed,  he 
fet  afide,  in  his  favour,  the  title  of  his  brother  John, 
who  was  younger  than  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  that 
prince  a.     But  John  fo  little  acquiefced  in  that  def- 
ti nation,    that,  when  he  gained  the  afcendant  in  the 
Englifh    miniilfy,    by  expelling   Longchamp,    the 
chancellor  and  great  judiciary,  he   engaged   all   the 
Englifh  barons  to  fwear,  that  they  would  maintain 
his  right  of  fucceffion ;  and  Richard,  on  his  return, 
took  no  fteps  towards  reftoringor  fecuring  the  order 
which  he  had  at  firft  eftablifhed.     He  was  even  care- 
ful, by  his  lad  will,  to  declare  his  brother  John 
heir   to  all  his   dominions  b ;  whether,  that  he  now 
thought  Arthur,   who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
incapable    of    afferting    his    claim    againft    John's 
faction,  or  was  influenced  by  Eleanor,  the  queen- 
mother,  who  hated  Conftantia,  mother  of  the  young 
duke,  and  who  dreaded  the  credit  which  that  prin- 
cefs  would  naturally  acquire  if  her  fon  fhould  mount 
the  throne.     The  authority  of  a  teftament  was  great 
in  that  age,  even  where  the  fucceffion  of  a  kingdom 
was   concerned  ;    and  John  had  reafon  to  hope  that 
this  title,  joined  to  his  plaufible  right  in  other  re- 
fpects,  would  enfure   him  the  fucceffion.     But  the 
idea  of  reprefentation  feems  to  have  made,  at  this 
time,  greater  progrefs  in  France  than  in  England  : 
The  barons  of  the  tranfmarine  provinces,  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine,  immediately  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Arthur's  title,  and  applied  for  affiftance  to 

a  Hoveden,  p.  677.      M.  Paris,  p.  112.     Chron.  de  Dunft.  p.  43. 
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the  French  monarch  as  their  fuperior  lord.  Philip, 
who  defiredysnly  an  occafion  to  embarrafs  John,  and 
difmember  his  dominions,  embraced  the  caufe  of  1199 
the  young  duke  of  Britanny,  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  fent  him  to  Paris  to.  be  educated,  along 
with  his  own  fon  Lewis0.  In  this  emergence,  John 
haftened  to  eftablifh  his  authority  in  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  monarchy  ;  and  after  fending  Eleanor 
into  Poictou  and  Guienne,  where  her  right  was  in- 
conteftible,  and  was  readily  acknowledged,  he  hurried 
to  Rouen,  and  having  fecured  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  paiTed  over,  without  lofs  of  time,  to 
England.  Hubert  archbifbop  of  Canterbury,  Wil- 
liam Marefchal,  earlof  Strigul,  who  alfo  paiies  by 
the  name  of  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peter  the  justiciary,  the  three  moft  favoured  mi- 
nifters  of  the  late  king,  were  already  engaged  on  his 
fide d ;  and  the  fubmiffion  or  acquiefcence  of  all  the 
other  barons  put  him,  without  oppofition,  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  throne. 

The  king  foon  returned  to  France,  in  order  to 
conduct  the  war  againft  Philip,  and  to  recover  the 
revolted  provinces  from  his  nephew  Arthur.  The 
alliances  which  Richard  had  formed  with  the  earl  of 
Flanders  e,  and  other  potent  French  princes,  though 
they  had  not  been  very  effectual,  flill  fubfifted,  and 
enabled  John  to  defend  himfelf  againft  all  the  efforts 
of  his  enemy.  In  an  action  between  the  French  and 
Flemings,  the  elect  bifhop  of  Cambray  was  taken 
prifoner  by  the  former  ;  and  when  the  cardinal  of 
Capua  claimed  his  liberty,  Philip,  inftead  of  com- 
plying, reproached  him  with  the  weak  efforts  which 
he  had  employed  in  favour  of  the  bifhop  of  Beauvais, 
who  was  in  a  like  condition.  The  legate,  to  fhew 
his  impartiality,  laid  at  the  fame  time  the  kingdom 
of  France  and  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  under  an  in- 

c  Hoveden,    p.  792.      M.  Paris,   p.  137.      M.   Weft.    p.   2,63. 
Knyghtun,  p.  24.14..  d   Hoveden,  p.  793.     M.  Paris,  p.  137. 
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ferdict;  and  the  two  kings  found  themfelves  obliged 
to  make  an  exchange  of  thefe  military  prelates, 
isoo.  Nothing  enabled  the  king  to  bring  this  war  to 

a  happy  ifiue  fo  much  as  the  felfKh  intriguing  cha- 
racter of  Philip;  who  acted  in  the  provinces  that  had 
declared  for  Arthur,  without  any  regard  to   the  in- 
terests of  that   prince.     Conftantia,    feized  with    a 
violent  jealoufy  that  he  intended  to  ufnrp  the  entire 
dominion  of  them f,  found  means  to  carry  off  her 
fon  fecretly  from  Paris :  She  put  him  into  the  hands 
of  his  uncle;  reitored  the  provinces  which  had  ad- 
hered to  the  young  prince ;    and  made  him  do  ho- 
mage for  the  dutchy  of  Britanny,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  rere-fief  of  Normandy.     From  this  incident, 
Philip  law  that  he  could  not  hope  to  make  any  pro- 
grefs  againft  John ;    and  being  threatened  with  an 
interdict  on  account  of  his  irregular  divorce   from 
Ingelburga,     the    Danifh    princefs    whom    he    had 
efpoufed,  he  became  defirous  of  concluding  a  peace 
with  England.     After   fome   fruitlefs    conferences, 
the  terms  were  at  lad  adjufted ;  and   the  two  mo- 
narchs  feemed  in  this  treaty  to  have  an  intention, 
befides  ending  the  prefent  quarrel,  of  preventing  all 
future  caufes  of  difcord,  and  of  obviating  every  con- 
troverfy  which  could  hereafter  arife  between  them. 
They  adjufled  the  limits  of  all  their  territories ;  mu- 
tually fecured  the  interefts  of  their  vaffals  ;  and,  to 
render  the  union  more  durable,  John  gave  his  niece, 
Blanche  of  Caftiie,  in   marriage   to   prince  Lewis, 
Philip's   cldeft  fon,   and  with  her  the  baronies   of  > 
IfToudun  and  Gracai,  and  other  fiefs  in  Berri.    Nine 
barons  of  the  king  of  England,  and  as  many  of  the 
king  of  France,  were  guarantees  of  this  treaty ;  and 
all  of  them  fwore,  that,  if  their  fevereign  violated 
any  article  of  it,    they    would    declare  themfelves 
againft  him,  and  embrace  the  cauie  of  the  injured 
monarch g. 
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John,  now  fecure,  as  he   imagined,  on  the  fide  c  H  A  p* 

of  France,    indulged   his  paffion  for  Ifabella,    the  , _, 

daughter   and   heir  of  Ay  mar   Tailleflfer,  count  of     1200. 
Angouleme,    a  lady  with   whom   he  had  become  The!"ng*« 

1  iTT-  ii-r/-i       marriage. 

much  enamoured.  His  queen,  tne  neireis  of  the 
family  of  Glocefter,  was  ftill  alive:  Ifabella  was 
married  to  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  was  already 
eonfigned  to  the  care  of  that  nobleman;  though,  by 
reafon  of  her  tender  years,  the  marriage  had  not 
been  confummated.  The  pafiion  of  John  made 
him  overlook  all  thefe  obftacles  :  He  periuaded  the 
count  of  Angouleme  to  carry  off  his  daughter  from 
her  hufband;  and  having,  on  fome  pretence  or 
other,  procured  a  divorce  from  his  own  wife,  he 
efpoufed  Ifabella ;  regardlefs  both  of  the  menaces 
of  the  pope,  who  exclaimed  againft  thefe  irregular 
proceedings,  and  of  the  refentment  of  the  injured 
count,  who  foon  found  means  of  punifhing  his  pow- 
erful and  infolent  rival. 

John  had  not  the  art  of  attaching  his  barons  ei-  1201. 
ther  by  affection  or  by  fear.  The  count  de  la  Marche, 
and  his  brother  the  count  d'Eu,  taking  advantage  of 
the  general  difcontent  againft  him,  excited  commo- 
tions in  Poi(5toii  and  Normandy ;  and  obliged  the 
king  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  in  order  to  fupprefs 
the  infurrection  of  his  vaffals.  He  fummoned  to- 
gether the  barons  of  England,  and  required  them 
to  pafs  the  fea  under  his  ftandard,  and  to  quell  the 
rebels  :  He  found  that  he  poffefled  as  little  autho- 
rity in  that  kingdom  as  in  his  rranfmarine  provinces. 
The  Englifh  barons  unanimoufly  replied,  that  they 
would  not  attend  him  on  this  expedition,  unlefs  he 
would  promife  to  reftore  and  prefer ve  their  privi- 
leges'" ;  The  firft  fymptom  of  a  regular  affociation 
and  plan  of  liberty  among  thofe  noblemen !  But 
affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  the  revolution  pro- 
jected.    John,  by  menacing  the  barons,  broke  the 

h  Annal,  Burton,  p.  26s. 
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CHAP,  concert ;  and  both  engaged  manv  of  them  to  follow 

_-^_ (  him  into  Normandy,  and  obliged  the  reft,  who  ftaid 

isoi.  behind,  to  pay  him  a  fcutage  of  two  marks  on  each 
knight's  fee,  as  the  price  of  their  exemption  from 
the  fervice. 

The  force  which  John  carried  abroad  with  him, 
and  that  which  joined  him  in  Normandy,  rendered 
him  much  fuperior  to  his  malcontent  barons  ;  and 
fo  much  the  more  as  Philip  did  not  publicly  give 
them  any  countenance,  and  feemed  as  yet  deter- 
mined to  perfevere  fteadily  in  the  alliance  which  he 
had  contracted  with  England.  But  the  king,  elated 
with  his  iuperiority,  advanced  claims  which  gave 
an  univerfal  alarm  to  his  vaffals,-  and  dirTufed  (till 
wider  the  general  difcontent.  As  the  jurifprudence 
of  thofe  times  required,  that  the  caufes  in  the  lord's 
court  mould  chiefly  be  decided  by  duel,  he  carried 
along  with  him  certain  bravos,  whom  he  retained  as 
champions,  and  whom  he  deftined  to  fight  with  his 
barons,  in  order  to  determine  any  controverfy  which 
he  might  raife  againft  them1.  The  count  de  la 
Marche,  and  other  noblemen,  regarded  this  pro- 
ceeding as  an  affront,  as  well  as  an  injury  ;  and  de- 
clared, that  they  would  never  draw  their  fword 
againft  men  of  fuch  inferior  quality.  The  king 
menaced  them  with  vengeance  j  but  he  had  not  vi- 
gour to  employ  againft  them  the  force  in  his  hands, 
or  to  profecute  the  injuftice,  by  crufhing  entirely  the 
nobles  who  oppofed  it. 

War  with  This  government,  equally  feeble  and  violent, 
gave  the  injured  barons  courage  as  well  as  inclina- 
tion to  carry  farther  their  oppofition  :  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  of  France  j  complained  of  the 
denial  of  juftice  in  John's  court;  demanded  redrefs 
from  him  as  their  fuperior  lord;  and  entreated  him 
to  employ  his  authority,  and  prevent  their  final  ruin 
and  oppreflion.      Philip  perceived   his   advantage, 

1  Annal.  Burton,  p.  362. 
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opened  his  mind  to  great  projects,  interpofed  in  be-  c  8A  ?. 
half  of  the  French  barons,  and  began  to  talk  in  a  .  j. 

high  and  menacing  ftyle  to  the  king  of  England.  i20J. 
John,  who  could  not  difavow  Philip's  authority, 
replied,  that  it  belonged  to  himfelf  firft  to  grant 
them  a  trial  by  their  peers  in  his  own  court  ;  it  was 
not  till  he  failed  in  this  duty,  that  he  was  anfwer- 
able  to  his  peers  in  the  fupreme  court  of  the  French 
kingk;  and  he  promifed,  by  a  fair  and  equitable 
judicature,  to  give  fatisfaction  to  his  barons.  When 
the  nobles,  in  confequence  of  this  engagement,  de- 
manded a  fafe-conduct,  that  they  might  attend  his 
court,  he  at  firft  refufed  it ;  upon  the  renev/al  of 
Philip's  menaces,  he  promifed  to  grant  their  de- 
mand ;  he  violated  this  promife  ;  frelh  menaces  ex- 
torted from  him  a  promife  to  lbrrender  to  Philip  the 
fortrefles  of  Tillieres  and  Eoutavant,  as  a  fecurity 
for  performance ;  he  again  violated  this  engage- 
ment; his  enemies,  fenfible  both  of  his  weaknefs 
and  want  of  faith,  combined  ftill  clofer  in  the  refo- 
lution  of  pufhing  him  to  extremities;  and  a  new 
and  powerful  ally  ibon  appeared  to  encourage  them 
in  their  invafion  of  this  odious  and  defpicable  go- 
vernment. 

The  young  duke  of  Britanny,  who  was  nowrifinp-  1203. 
to  man's  eftate,  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  character 
of  his  uncle,  determined  to  feek  both  his  fecurity 
and  elevation  by  an  union  with  Philip  and  the  mal- 
content barons.  Fie  joined  the  French  army,  which 
had  begun  hoftilities  againft  the  king  of  England  : 
He  was  received  with  great  marks  of  diftinction  by 
Philip;  was  knighted  by  him;  efpoufed  his  daughter 
Mary ;  and  was  inverted  not  only  in  the  dutchy  of 
Britanny,  but  in  the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine, 
which  he  had  formerly  refigned  to  his  uncle1.  Every 
attempt  fucceeded  with  the  allies.  Tillieres  and 
Boutavant  were  taken  by   Philip,    after  making  a 

k  Fhilipp,  lib,  vi.  '  Trivet,  p,  14.2, 
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€  ha  p.  feeble  defence :   Mortimar  and  Lyons   fell  into  his 

L  _  ^  _  hands  almoft  without  refiftance.  That  prince  next 
1203.  inverted  Gournai  ;  and  opening  the  fluices  of  a  lake 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  poured  fuch  a  tor- 
rent of  water  into  the  place,  that  the  garrifon  de- 
ferred it,  and  the  French  monarch,  without  ftriking 
a  blow,  made  himfelf  matter  of  that  important 
fortrefs.  The  pfogrefs  of  the  French  arms  was 
rapid,  and  promifed  more  confiderable  fuccefs  than 
ufually  in  that  age  attended  military  enterprifes. 
In  aniwer  to  every  advance  which  the  king  made 
towards*  peace,  Philip  ftill  infifted,  that  he  mould 
refign  all  his  tranfmarine  dominions  to  his  nephew, 
and  reft  contented  with  the  kingdom  of  England ; 
•  when  an  event  happened,  which  feemed  to  turn  the 
fcales  in  favour  of  John,  and  to  give  him  a  decifivc 
fuperiority  over  his  enemies. 

Young  Arthur,  fond  of  military  renown,  had 
broken  into  Poictou  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  army ; 
and  paiTing  near  au,  he  heard  that  his  grand- 

mother queen  Eleanor,  who  had  always  oppofed 
his  interefts,  was  lodged  in  that  place,  arid  was  pro- 
tected by  a  weak  garrifon  and  ruinous  fortifications31* 
He  immediately  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  the  for- 
trefs, and  make  himfelf  mafter  of  her  perfbri  :  But 
John,  roufed  from  his  indolence  by  fo  preffing  an 
occafion,  collected  an  army  of  Engiim  and  Bra- 
bancons,  and  advanced  from  Normandy  with  hafty 
marches  to  the  relief  of  the  queen-mother.  He  fell 
on  Arthur's  camp  before  that  prince  was  aware  of 
the  danger;  difperfed  his  army ;  took  him  prifoner, 
together  with  the  count  de  la  Marche,  Geoffrey  de 
Lufignan,  and  the  moil  confiderable  of  the  revolted 
barons;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Normandy". 
Philip,  who  was  lying  before  Arques  in  that  dutchy* 
railed   the  fiege  and  retired,  upon  his   approach0. 

iftAuguft.  The  greater  part  of  the  prifoners  were  fent  over  to 
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England ;    but  Arthur  was  fhut  up  in  the  caftle  or  c  n  A  E- 
Falaife.  s_  -.  -  ^j 

The  king  had  here  a  conference  with  his  nephew;  izoj. 
reprefented  to  him  the  folly  of  his  pretenfions  ;  and 
required  him  to  renounce  the  French  alliance,  which 
had  encouraged  him  to  live  in  a  flate  of  e/imity  with 
all  his  family :  But  the  brave,  though  imprudent, 
youth,  rendered  more  haughty  from  misfortunes, 
maintained  the  jufrice  of  his  caufe  ;  alTerted  his 
claim,  not  only  to  the  French  provinces,  but  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  and,  in  his  turn,  required  the 
king  to  refiore  the  fon  of  his  eider  brother  to  the 
pofleffion  of  his  inheritance p.  John,  fenfible,  from 
thefe  fymptoms  of  fpirit,  that  the  young  prince, 
though  now  a  prifoner,  might  hereafter  prove  a 
dangerous  enemy,  determined  to  prevent  all  future 
peril  by  difpatching  his  nephew;  and  Arthur  was  Murder  of 
never  more  heard  of.  The  circumflances  which  dukeoV 
attended  this  deed  of  darknefs  were,  no  doubt,  care-  Britanhjr. 
fully  concealed  by  the  actors,  and  are  varioufly  re- 
lated by  hiftorians :  But  the  moft  probable  account 
is  as  follows :  The  king,  it  is  faid,  firft  propofed  to 
William  de  la  Bray,  one  of  his  fervants,  to  difpatch 
Arthur ;  but  William  replied,  that  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman, not  a  hangman  ;  and  he  pofitively  refufed 
compliance.  Another  inftrument  of  murder  wos 
found,  and  was  difpatched  with  proper  orders  to 
Falaife ;  but  Hubert  de  Bourg,  chamberlain  to  the 
king,  and  conftable  of  the  cattle,  feigning  that  he 
himfelf  would  execute. the  king's  mandate,  fent  back 
the  a  (Tallin,  fpread  the  report  that  the  young  prince 
was  dead,  and  publicly  performed  all  the  ceremonies 
of  his  interment:  But  finding,  that  the  Bretons 
vowed  revenge  for  the  murder,  and  that  all  the  re- 
volted barons  perfevered  more  obftinately  in  their 
rebellion,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  reveal  the  fecret, 
and  to  inform  the,  world  that  the  guke  of  Britanny 
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C  HA  P.  was  ftill  alive,  and  in  his  cuftody.  This  difcovery 
**'  _,  proved  fatal  to  the  young  prince :  John  firft  re- 
1203.  moved  him  to  the  caftle  of  Rouen;  and  coming  in 
a  boat,  during  the  night-time,  to  that  place,  com- 
manded Arthur  to  be  brought  forth  to  him.  The 
young  prince,  aware  of  his  danger,  and  now  more 
iubdued  by  the  continuance  of  his  misfortunes,  and 
by  the  approach  of  death,  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees 
before  his  uncle,  and  begged  for  mercy :  But  the 
barbarous  tyrant,  making  no  reply,  {tabbed  him 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  fattening  a  (lone  to  the 
dead  body,  threw  it  into  the  Seine. 

All  men  were  ftruck  with  horror  at  this  inhuman 
deed ;  and  from  that  moment  the  king,  detefted  by 
his  fubjects,  retained  a  very  precarious  authority 
over  both  the  people  and  the  barons  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  Bretons,  enraged  at  this  difappoint- 
ment  in  their  fond  hopes,  waged  implacable  war 
againft  him ;  and  fixing  the  fucceffion  of  their  go- 
vernment, put  themfeives  in  a  pofture  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  their  fovereign.  John  had  got  into 
his  power  his  niece,  Eleanor,  fifler  to  Arthur,  com- 
monly called  the  Dam/el  of  Britanny ;  and  carrying 
her  over  to  England,  detained  her  ever  after  in  cap- 
tivity q :  But  the  Bretons,  in  defpair  of  recovering 
this  princefs,  chofe  Alice  for  their  fovereign ;  a 
younger  daughter  of  Conftantia,  by  her  fecond  mar- 
riage with  Guy  de  Thouars ;  and  they  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  dutchy  to  that  nobleman.  The 
ftates  of  Britanny,  meanwhile,  carried  their  com- 
plaints before  Philip  as  their  liege  lord,  and  de- 
manded juftice  for  the  violence  committed  by  John 
on  the  perfon  of  Arthur,  fo  near  a  relation,  who, 
notwithftanding  the  homage  which  he  did  to  Nor- 
mandy, was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
vaiTals  of  the  crown.  Philip  received  their  appli- 
cation  with  pleafure  -y    fummoned  John  to  Hand  a 
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trial  before  him;  and  on  his  non-appearance  pafied 
Sentence,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  peers,  upon 
that  prince  ;  declared  him  guilty  of  felony  and  par-      1203. 
ricide  j    and  adjudged  him  to  forfeit  to  his  fuperior 
lord  all  his  feignories  and  fiefs  in  France r. 

The  king  of  France,  whofe  ambitious  and  active  Tne  ki,is 
fpirit  had  been  hitherto  confined,  either  by  the  found  f^'^e 
policy  of  Henry,  or  the  martial  genius  of  Richard,  French 
feeing  now  the  opportunity  favourable  againft  this  Pl0Vinccs- 
bafe  and  odious  prince,  embraced  the  project  of  ex- 
pelling the  Englifh,  or  rather  the  Englifh  king,  from 
France,  and  of  annexing  to  the  crown  fo  many  con- 
siderable fiefs,  which,  during  feveral  ages,  had  been 
difmembered  from  it.  Many  of  the  other  great 
vafTals,  whofe  jealoufy  might  have  interpofed,  and 
have  obftructed  the  execution  of  this  project,  were 
not  at  prefent  in  a  Situation  to  oppofe  it;  and  the 
reft  either  looked  on  with  indifference,  or  gave  their 
affiftance  to  this  dangerous  aggrandizement  of  their 
fuperior  lord.  The  earls  of  Flanders  and  Blois 
were  engaged  in  the  holy  war :  The  count  of 
Champagne  was  an  infant,  and  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Philip  :  The  dutchy  of  Britanny,  enraged 
at  the  murder  of  their  prince,  vigoroufly  promoted 
all  his  meafures :  And  the  general  defection  of 
John's"  vafTals  made  every  enterprife  eafy  and  fuc- 
cefsful  againft  him.  Philip,  after  taking  feveral 
caftles  and  fortreffes  beyond  the  Loire,  which  he 
either  garrifoned  or  dismantled,  received  the  fub- 
mifiions  of  the  count  of  Alencon,  who  deferted  John, 
and  delivered  up  all  the  places  under  his  command 
to  the  French  :  Upon  which  Philip  broke  up  his 
camp,  in  order  to  give  the  troops  fome  repofe  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  campaign.  John,  fuddenly  col- 
lecting fome  forces,  laid  fiege  to  Alencon  j  and 
Philip,  whofe  difperfed  army  could  not  be  brought 
together  in  time  to  fuccour  it,  law  himfelf  expoied 
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c  H,A  P.  t0  tfce  difgrace  of  fuffering  the  oppreffion  of  his 
friend  arid  confederate.  But  his  active  and  fertile 
genius  found  an  expedient  againft  this  evil.  There 
was  held  at  that  very  time  a  tournament  at  Moret 
in  the  Gatinois  j  whither  all  the  chief  nobility  of 
France  and  the  neighbouring  countries  had  reforted, 
in  order  to  fignalize  their  prowefs  and  addrefs. 
Philip  prefented  himfelf  before  them  ;  craved  their 
afTiftance  in  his  diftrefs ;  and  pointed  out  the  plains 
of  Alen^on,  as  the  molt  honourable  field  in  which 
they  could  difplay  their  gencrofity  and  martial  fpi- 
rit.  Thofe  valorous  knights  vowed,  that  they 
would  take  vengeance  on  the  bafe  parricide,  the  (lain 
of  arms  and  of  chivalry  ;  and  putting  themfelves, 
with  all  their  retinue,  under  the  command  of  Philip, 
inflantly  marched  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Alencon. 
John,  hearing  of  their  approach,  fled  from  before 
the  place ;  and  in  the  hurry  abandoned  all  his  tents, 
machines,  and  baggage,  to  the  enemy. 

This  feeble  effort  was  the  lafl  exploit  of  that 
flothful  and  cowardly  prince  for  the  defence  of  his 
dominions.  He  thenceforth  remained  in  total  in- 
activity at  Rouen ;  palling  all  his  time,  with  his 
young  wife,  in  paftimes  and  amufements,  as  if  his 
flate  had  been  in  the  mod  profound  tranquillity,  or 
his  affairs  in  the  moil  profperous  condition.  If  he 
ever  mentioned  war,  it  was  only  to  give  himfelf 
vaunting  airs,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  ren- 
dered him  Hill  more  defpicable  and  ridiculous.  Let 
the  French  go  cn^  faid  he,  /  will  retake  in  a  day 
ivhat  it  has  ccjl  them  years  to  acquire3.  His  ftupi- 
dity  and  indolence  appeared  fo  extraordinary,  that 
the  people  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  infatu- 
ation by  forcery,  and  believed  that  he  was  thrown 
into  this  lethargy  by  fome  magic  or  witchcraft. 
The  Englifh  barons,  finding  that  their  time  was, 
Wafted  to  no  purpofe3    and  that  they  mult  fuffer 
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the  difgrace  of  feeing,  without  refinance,  the  pro-  chap. 
grefs  of  the  French  arms,  withdrew  from  their  co-  ,       J '  _, 
lours,  and  fecretly  returned  to  their  own  country '.      1203. 
No  one  thought  of  defending  a  man,  who  feemed 
to  have  deferted  himfelf;  and   his  fubjects  regarded 
his  fate  with  the  fame  indifference,  to  which,  in 
this  preffing  exigency,  they  faw  him  totally   aban- 
doned. 

John,  while  he  neglected  all  domeftic  refources, 
had  the  meannefs  to  betake  himfelf  to  a  foreign 
power,  whofe  protection  he  claimed :  He  applied 
to  the  pope,  Innocent  III.  and  entreated  him  to 
interpofe  his  authority  between  him  and  the  French 
monarch.  Innocent,  pleafed  with  any  occafion  of 
exerting  his  fuperiority,  lent  Philip  orders  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  and  to  make  peace  with 
the  king  of  England.  Eut  the  French  barons  re- 
ceived the  mefTage  with  indignation;  difclaimed  the 
temporal  authority  afTumed  by  the  pontiff;  and 
vowed,  that  they  would,  to  the  uttermoft,  afiift 
their  prince  againfh  all  his  enemies  :  Philip,  fecond- 
ing  their  ardour,  proceeded,  inftead  of  obeying  the 
pope's  envoys,  to  lay  ficge  to  Chateau  Gaillard,  the 
mod  confiderable  fortrefs  which  remained  to  guard 
the  frontiers  of  Normandy. 

Chateau  Gaillard  was  fituated  partly  on  an  ifland  ,2C4# 
in  the  river  Seine,  partly  on  a  rock  oppofite  to  it ; 
and  was  fecured  by  every  advantage,  which  either 
art  or  nature  could  beftow  upon  it.  The  late  king, 
having  caft  his  eye  on  this  favourable  fituation,  had 
fpared  no  labour  or  expence  in  fortifying  it;  and 
it  was  defended  by  Roger  de  Laci,  conftable  of 
Chefter,  a  determined  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous garrifon.  Philip,  who  defpaired  of  taking 
the  place  by  force,  purpofed  to  reduce  it  by  fa- 
mine; and  that  he  might  cut  off  its  communica- 
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c  ha  r.  tjon  with  the  neighbouring  country,    he  threw  a 
,__  .  bridge  acrofs  the  Seine,  while  he  himfclf  with  his 

army  blockaded  it  by  land.  The  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  man  of  greateft  vigour  and  capacity  in 
the  Eno-lifh  court,  formed  a  plan  for  breaking 
through  the  French  entrenchments, ,  and  throwing 
relief  into  the  place.  He  carried  with  him  an 
army  of  4000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  and  fud- 
denly  attacked,  with  great  fuccefs,  Philip's  camp 
'  in  the  night-times  having  left  orders,  that  a  fleet 
of  ieventy  flat- bottomed  vefTels  mould  fail  up  the 
Seine,  and  fall  at  the  fame  inftant  on  the  bridge. 
But  the  wind  and  the  current  of  the  river,  by  re- 
tarding the  veifels,  difconcerted  this  plan  of  opera- 
tions ;  and  it  was  morning  before  the  fleet  ap- 
peared ;  when  Pembroke,  though  fuccefsful  in  the 
beginning  of  the  aclion,  was  already  repulfed  with 
considerable  lofs,  and  the  king  of  France  had  lei- 
iure  to  defend  himfclf  againft  thefe  new  aflailants, 
who  alfo  met  with  a  repulfe.  After  this  misfortune, 
John  made  no  farther  efforts  for  the  relief  of  Cha- 
teau Gaillard;  and  Philip  had  all  the  leifure  requi- 
re for  conducting  and  finifhing  the  fiege.  Roger 
de  Laci  defended  himfclf  for  a  twelvemonth  with 
great  obftinacy  ;  and  having  bravely  repelled  every 
attack,  and  patiently  borne  all  the  hard  [hips  of  fa- 
mine, he  was  at  laft  overpowered  by  a  fudden  af- 
fauk  in  the  night-time,  and  made  prifoner  of  war, 
with  his  garrifonu.  Philip,  who  knew  how  to  re- 
fpeci  valour  even  in  an  enemy,  treated  him^  with 
civiiity,  and  gave  him  the  whole  city  of  Paris  for 
the  place  of  his  confinement. 

When  this  bulwark  of  Normandy  was  once  fub- 
dued,  all  the  province  lay  open  to  the  inroads  of 
Philip;  and  the  king  of  England  defpaired  of  be- 
ing any  longer  able  to  defend  it.     He  fecretly  pre- 
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pared  veiTels  for  a  fcandalous   flight;    and  that  the  c^fPm 

Normans  might  no  longer  doubt  of  his  resolution  ^^ , 

to  abandon  them,  he  ordered  the  fortifications  of  ilc+. 
Pont  de  l'Arche,  Moulineaux,  and  Montforc 
l'Amauri  to  be  demolished.  Not  daring  to  repofe 
confidence  in  any  of  his  barons,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  univerfally  engaged  in  a  cohfrjiracy  againft 
him,  he  entrufted  the  government  of  the  province 
to  Archas  Martin  and  Lupicaire,  two  mercenary 
Brabancons,  whom  he  had  retained  in  his  fervice. 
Philip,  "now  fecure  of  his  prey,  pufhed  his  con- 
qnefts  with  vigour  and  fuccefs  againft  the  difmayed 
Normans.  Falaife  was  firft  befieged  ;  andLupi 
caire,  who  commanded  in  this  impregnable  fortrefs, 
after  furrendering  the  place,  inliited  himfelf  with 
his  troops  in  the  fervice  of  Philip,  and  carried  on 
hoftilities  againft  his  ancient  mafter.  Caen,  Cou- 
tance,  Seez,  Evreux,  Baietix,  foon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  monarch,  and  all  the  lower 
Normandy  was  reduced  under  his  dominion.  To 
forward  his  enterprifes  on  the  other  divifion  of  the 
province,  Gui  de  Thouars,  at  the  head  of  the  Bre- 
tons, broke  into  the  territory,  and  took  Mount  St. 
Michael,  Avranches,  and  all  the  other  fortreffes  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  Normans,  who  abhor- 
red the  French  yoke,  and  who  would  have  defended 
themfelves  to  the  lafr  extremity  if  their  prince  had 
appeared  to  conduct  them,  found  no  refource  but  in 
fubmifiion;  and  every  city  opened  its  gates  as  foon 
as  Philip  appeared  before  it.  Rouen  alone,  Arques,  1205. 
and  Verneuii,  determined  to  maintain  their  liberties; 
and  formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  defence.  Phi- 
lip began  with  the  fiege  of  Roiien :  The  inhabit- 
ants were  fo  inflamed  with  hatred  to  France,  that, 
on  the  appearance  of  his  army,  they  fell  on  all  the 
natives  of  that  country,  whom  they  found  within 
their  walls,  and  put  them  to  death.  But  after  the 
French  king  had' begun  his  operations  with  fuccefs, 
and  had  taken  fome  of  their  outworks,  the  citizens, 
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CHAP,  feeing  no  refource,  offered  to  capitulate ;  and  de- 
manded only  thirty  days  to  advertife  their  prince  of 


1205.  their  danger,  and  to  require  fuccours  againft  the 
iftjune.  enemy.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term,  as  no 
fupply  had  arrived,  they  opened  their  gates  to  Phi- 
lip w;  and  the  whole  province  foon  after  imitated 
the  example,  and  fubmitted  to  the  victor.  Thus 
was  this  important  territory  re-united  to  the  crown 
of  France,  about  three  centuries  after  the  cefTion  of 
it  by  Charles  the  Simple  to  Rollo,  the  firft  duke: 
And  the  Normans,  fenfible  that  this  conqueft  was 
probably  final,  demanded  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  French  laws ;  which  Philip,  making 
a  few  alterations  on  the  ancient  Norman  cuftoms, 
readily  granted  them.  But  the  French  monarch 
had  too  much  ambition  and  genius  to  flop  in  his 
prefent  career  of  fuccefs.  He  carried  his  victorious 
army  into  the  weftern  provinces  ;  foon  reduced  An- 
jou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  part  of  Poiclou  x ;  and 
in  this  manner,  the  French  crown,  during  the  reign 
of  one  able  and  active  prince,  received  fuch  an  ac- 
cefiion  of  power  and  grandeur,  as,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  it  would  have  required  feveral  ages 
to  attain. 

John,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  that  he  might 
cover  the  difgrace  of  his  own  conduct,  exclaimed 
loudly  againft  his  barons,  who,  he  pretended,  had 
deferted  his  ftandard  in  Normandy ;  and  he  arbi- 
trarily extorted  from  them  a  feventh  of  all  their 
moveables,  as  a  punifhment  for  the  offence y.  Soon 
after  he  forced  them  to  grant  him  a  fcutage  of  two 
marks  and  a  half  on  each  knight's  fee  for  an  expe- 
dition into  Normandy ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 
exeeute  the  fervice  for  which  he  pretended  to  exact 
it.  Next  year,  he  fummoned  all  the  barons  of  his 
realm  to  attend  him  on  this  foreign  expedition,  and 
collected  mips  from  all  the  fea-ports ;  but  meeting 
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with  oppoficion  from  fome  of  his  mmifters,  and  chap. 
abandoning  his  defign,  he  difrnifled  both  fleet  and  Xmm0m_JmmmJ 
army,  and  then  renewed  his  exclamations  againft  w§t 
the  barons  for  deferting  him.  He  next  put  to  fea 
with  a  fmall  army,  and  his  fubjefts  believed,  that 
he  was  iefolved  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  ha- 
zard for  the  defence  and  recovery  of  his  dominions : 
But  they  were  furprifed,  after  a  few  days,  to  fee 
him  returns  again  into  harbour,  without  attempting 
any  thing.  In  the  fubfequent  feafon,  he  had  the  uo«. 
courage  to  carry  his  hoftile  meafures  a  ftep  farther. 
Gui  de  Thouars,  who  governed  Britanny,  jealous 
of  the  rapid  progrefs  made  by  his  ally,  the  French 
king,  promifed  to  join  the  king  of  England  with 
all  his  forces;  and  John  ventured  abroad  with  a 
confiderable  army,  and  landed  at  Rochelle.  He 
marched  to  Angers  j  which  he  took  and  reduced  to 
afhes.  But  the  approach  of  Philip  with  an  army 
threw  him  into  a  panic ;  and  he  immediately  made 
propofals  for  peace,  and  fixed  a  place  of  interview 
with  his  enemy  :  But  inftead'  of  keeping  this  en- 
gagement, he  Hole  off  with  his  army,  embarked  at 
Rochelle,  and  returned,  loaded  with  new  mame  and 
difgrace,  into  England.  The  mediation  of  the  pope 
procured  him  at  laft  a  truce  for  two  years  with  the 
French  monarch  z  ;  almoft  all  the  tranfmarine  pro- 
vinces were  ravimed  from  him;  and  his  Englifh  ba- 
rons, though  harafTed  with  arbitrary  taxes  and  fruit- 
lefs  expeditions,  faw  themfelves  and  their  country 
baffled  and  affronted  in  every  enterprife. 

In  an  age  when  perfonal  valour  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  accomplifhment,  fuch  conduct  as  that  of 
John,  always  difgraceful,  muft  be  expofed  to  pecu- 
liar contempt ;  and  he  muft  thenceforth  have  ex- 
pected to  rule  his  turbulent  vatfals  with  a  very 
doubtful  authority.  But  the  government  -exer- 
cifed  by  the  Norman  princes  had  wound  up  the 
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CHxf'  ^   Power  to  fo   high  a  pitch,  and  fo  much  be- 

^-T  lu        tCuU[Uf]  tCn0Ur   °f  the  feudal  conftitutions, 
■m*.      that  it  ftill  behoved  him  to  be  debafed  by  new  af- 
fronts  and  difgraces,  ere  his  barons  could  entertain 
the  view  of  conipiring  againft  him,  in  order  to  re- 
trench  his  prerogatives.     The    church,    which,  at 
that  time,  declined  not  a  conteft  with  the  moft  pow- 
erful and  molt  vigorous  monarchy  took  firft  advan- 
tage of  John's  imbecility ;  and,  with  the1  mod  ag- 
gravating circumftances  of  infolence  and  fcorn,  fixe"d 
her  yoke  upon  him. 
"07-         The  papal  chair  was  then  filled  by  Innocent  III 
who,    having  attained  that  dignity  at   the   age    of 
Theki„e.s  *PW-fr™  year's,  and  being  endowed  with  a  lofty 
quarr;rg  '  £?*  enterpnfing  genius,  gave  full  fcope  to  his  am- 
v,ith  the     bition,  and  attempted,   perhaps  more  openly  than 
KS?      "!?  °/  hiS  Prcdeceflbrs,  to  convert  that  Superiority, 
which  was  yielded  him  by  all  the  European  princes, 
into  a  real  dominion  over  them.     The  hierarchy 
protected  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  had  already  car- 
ried to  an  enormous  height  its  usurpations  upon  the 
civil  power ;  but  in  order  to  extend  fern  farther, 
and  render  them  ufeful  to  the  court  of  Rome,  it 
was  neceffary  to  reduce  the  ecclefiaftics  themfelves 
under  an  abfolute  monarchy,  and  to  make  them 
entirely  dependent  on  their  fpiritual  leader.     For 
this  purpofe,    Innocent  firft  attempted  to  impofe 
taxes   at  pleafure  upon   the  clergy  5  and  in  the  firft 
year  of  tins  century,  taking  advantage  of  the  popu- 
lar frenzy  for  crufades,  he   fent  collectors   over  all 
Europe,  who  levied,  by  his  authority,  the  fortieth 
or    all   eccleiiaftical   revenues  for  the   relief  of  the 
i-Ioiy  Land,  and  received   the  voluntary   contribu- 
tions of  the  laity  to  a  like  amount 3.     The  fame 
year  Hubert,  archbimop  of  Canterbury,  attempted 
another  innovation,   favourable  to   ecclefiaftical  and 
papal  power:  In  the  king's  abfence,  he  fummoned, 
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by  his  legantine  authority,  a  fynod  of  all  the  Eng- 
liih  clergy,  contrary  to  the  inhibition  of  Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter,  the  chief  judiciary ;  and  no  proper  ~  J2^ 
cenfure  was  ever  paffed  on  this  encroachment,  the 
firft  of  the  kind,  upon  the  royal  power.  But  a  fa- 
vourable incident  foon  after  happened,  which  en- 
abled fo  afpiring  a  pontiff  as  Innocent  to  extend 
13=5 11  farther  his  ufurpations  on  fo  contemptible  a 
prince  as  John. 

Hubert,  the  primate,    died   in    1205;    and  as 
the  monks  or  canons  of  Chrift-church,  Canterbury, 
pofTeiTed   a  right   of  voting  in  the  election  of  their 
archbifhop,  fome  of  the  juniors  of  the  order,  who 
lay   in   wait   for   that  event,  met  clandeftinely  the 
very  night  of  Hubert's  death ;    and,  without  any 
conge  d'elire  from   the  king,  chofe  Reginald,  their 
fub-prior,  for  the  fucceffor ;    inftalled  him   in   the 
archi-epifcopal  throne  before  midnight ;  and  having 
enjoined   him  the  ftricteft  fecrecy,  fent  him  imme- 
diately to  Rome,  in  order  to  folicit  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  election b.     The  vanity  of  Reginald  pre- 
vailed over  his  prudence ;    and  he  no  fooner  arrived 
in  Flanders,  than  he  revealed  to  every  one  the  pur- 
pofe  of  his  journey,  which  was  immediately  known 
in  England0.     The  king  was  enraged   at  the  no- 
velty and  temerity  of  the  attempt,  in  filling  fo  im- 
portant an  office  without  his  knowledge  or  confent : 
The  fuffragan   bifliops   of  Canterbury,    who  were 
accuftomed  to   concur  in   the  choice  of  their  pri- 
mate, were  no  lefs  difpleafed  at  the  exclufion  given 
them  in  this  election  :  The  fenior  monks  of  Chrift- 
church  were  injured  by  the  irregular  proceedings  of 
their  juniors  :  The  juniors  themfelves,  afhamed  of 
their  conduct,  and  difgufted  with  the  levity  of  Re- 
ginald,   who    had   broken    his    engagements    with 
them,  were  willing  to  fet  afide  his  election  d :    And 
ail  men  concurred  in  the  defign  of  remedying  the 
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falfe  meafures  which  had  been  taken.  But  as  John 
knew  that  this  affair  would  be  canvafTed  before  a 
fuperior  tribunal,  where  the  interpofition  of  royal 
authority  in  bellowing  ecclefiaftical  benefices  was 
very  invidious ;  where  even  the  caufe  of  fuffragan 
bifhops  was  not  fo  favourable  as  that  of  monks  j  he 
determined  to  make  the  new  election  entirely  un- 
exceptionable :  He  fubmitted  the  affair  wholly  to 
the  canons  of  Chrift-church  ;  and  departing  from 
the  right  claimed  by  his  predecelTors,  ventured  no 
farther  than  to  inform  them  privately,  that  they 
would  do  him  an  acceptable  fervice  if  they  chole 
John  de  Gray,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  for  their  pri- 
matef.  The  election  of  that  prelate  was  accord- 
ingly made  without  a  contradictory  vote  -,  and  the 
king,  to  obviate  all  contefts,  endeavoured  to  per- 
luade  the  lurrragan  bifhops  not  to  infift  on  their 
claim  of  concurring  in  the  election  :  But  thofe  pre- 
lates, perfevering  in  their  pretenfions,  fent  an  agent 
to  maintain  their  caufe  before  Innocent;  while  the 
king,  and  the  convent  of  Chrift-church,  difpatch- 
ed  twelve  monks  of  that  order  to  fupport,  before 
the  fame  tribunal,  the  election  of  the  bifhop  of 
Norwich. 

Thus  there  lay  three  different  claims  before  the 
pope,  whom  all  parties  allowed  to  be  the  fupreme 
arbiter  in  the  contefL  The  claim  of  the  fuffra- 
gans,  being  fo  oppofite  to  the  ufual  maxims  of  the 
papal  court,  was  foon  fet  afide :  The  election  of 
Reginald  was  fo  obvioufly  fraudulent  and  irregular, 
that  there  was  no  poffibility  of  defending  it :  But 
Innocent  maintained,  that  though  this  election  was 
null  and  invalid,  it  ought  previoufly  to  have  been 
declared  fuch  by  the  fovereign  pontiff,  before  the 
monks  could  proceed  to  a  new  election  •,  and  that 
the  choice  of  the  bifhop  of  Norwich  was  of  courfe 
as  uncanonical  as  that  of  his  competitor*.     Advan- 

«  M.   Paris,   p.  14.9.     M.  Weft.    p.  2661  f  M.Paris, 

p.  135,     Chron.  de  Mailr.  p.  182. 
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tage  was  therefore  taken  of  this  fubtlety  for  intro-  c  H  a.  p. 
during  a  precedent,  by  which   the  fee  of  Canter-  ,    _  '  J 
bury,    the   moil  important  dignity  in   the   church      i?Pjr, 
after  the  papal  throne,  fhould   ever  after  be  at  the 
difpofal  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

While  the  pope  maintained- fo  many  fierce  con- 
tefts,  in  order  to  wreft  from  princes  the  right  of 
granting  inveftitures,  and  to  exclude  laymen  from 
all  authority  in  conferring  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  he 
was  fupported  by  the  united  influence  of  the  clergy, 
who,  afpiring  to  independence,  fought,  with  ail 
the  ardour  of  ambition,  and  all  the  zeal  of  fu per- 
dition, under  his  facred  banners.  But  no  fooner 
was  this  point,  after  a  great  effufion  of  blood  and 
the  convulfions  of  many  dates,  eftablifhed  in  fome 
tolerable  degree,  than  the  victorious  leader,  as  is 
ufual,  turned  his  arms  againft  his  own  community, 
and  aipired  to  centre  all  power  in  his  perfon.  By 
the  invention  of  referves,  provifions,  commendams, 
and  other  devices,  the  pope  gradually  affumed  the 
right  of  filling  vacant  benefices ;  and  the  plenitude 
of  his  apoftolic  power,  which  was  not  fubject  to 
any  limitations,  fupplied  all  defects  of  title  in  the 
perfon  on  whom  he  beflowed  preferment.  The 
canons  which  regulated  elections  were  purpofely 
rendered  intricate  and  involved :  Frequent  difputes 
arofe  among  candidates :  Appeals  were  every  day 
carried  to  Rome :  The  apoftolic  fee,  befides  reap- 
ing pecuniary  advantages  from  thefe  contcfts,  often 
exercifed  the  power  of  letting  afide  both  the  liti- 
gants, and,  on  pretence  of  appeafing  faction,  no- 
minated a  third  perfon,  who  might  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  contending  parties. 

The  prefent  controverfy  about  the  election  to 
the  lee  of  Canterbury  afforded  Innocent  an  oppor- 
tunity of  claiming  this  right ;  and  he  failed  not  to 
perceive  and  avail  himfelf  of  the  advantage.  He 
lent  for  the  twelve  monks  deputed  by  the  convent 
to  maintain  the  caufe  of  the  bifhop  of  Norwich ; 

and 
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CHAP.  ancl  commanded  them.,    under  the  penalty  of  ex- 

u  *   '_  _.  communication,  to  choofe  for  their  primate,  irdinal 

1207.  Langton,  an  EngliPnman  bv  birth,  but  e  d  in 

cardinal  prance,  an(j  connected,  by  his  intereft  anu  ch- 

.Lr.ngton  .  .       ,         _  r      '  .  .       , 

appointed  ments,  with  tne  lee  or  Rome  .  1  vain  did  he 
archbifhop  monks  reprefent,  that  they  had  received  from  their 
bur/;1  Cr"  convent  no  authority  for  this  purpofe ;  that  an  elec- 
tion, without  a  previous  writ  from  the  king,  would 
be  deemed  highly  irregular ;  and  that  they  were 
merely  agents  for  another  perfon,  whofe  right  they 
had  no  power  or  pretence  to  abandon.  None  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  perfevere  in  this  oppofi- 
tion,  except  one,  Elias  de  Brantelield  :  All  the  reft, 
overcome  by  the  menaces  and  authority  of  the  pope, 
comDlied  with  his  orders,  and  made  the  election  re- 
quired  of  them. 

Innocent,  fenfible  that  this  flagrant  ufurpation 
would  be  highly  refented  by  the  court  of  England, 
wrote  John  a  mollifying  letter  j  fent  him  four  golden 
rings  fet  with  precious  (tones;  and  endeavoured  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  prefent,  by  informing  him 
of  the  many  myfteries  implied  in  it.  He  begged 
him  to  confider  ierioufly  xhtform  of  the  rings,  their 
number,  their  matter,  and  their  colour.  Their 
form,  he  faid,  being  round,  fhadowed  out  Eternity, 
which  had  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  and  he 
ought  thence  to  learn  his  duty  of  afpiring  from 
earthly  objects  to  heavenly,  from  things  temporal 
to  things  eternal.  The  number  four,  being  a 
fquare,  denoted  fteadinefs  of  mind,  not  to  be  fub- 
verted  either  by  adverfity  or  profperity,  fixed  for 
ever  on  the  firm  bafis  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues. 
Gold,  which  is  the  matter,  being  the  moil  precious 
of  metals,  fignified  Williom,  which  is  the  mod  va- 
luable of  all  accompiiihments,  and  juftly  preferred 
by  Solomon  to  riches,  power,  and  all  exterior  at- 
tainments.    The  blue  colour  of  the  faphire  repre-? 

f  M.   Paris,    p.   155.       Ann.   Waverl.  p.    169!       W.  Seining, 
p..  5^3.    Knyghton,  p.  2415. 
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fented  Faith  ;  the  verdure  of  the  emerald,  Hope;  chap. 
the  rednefs  of  the  ruby,  Charity;  and  the  iplendour  L  "    '  _, 
of  the  topaz,  Good  Works h.     By  thefe  conceits,      1207. 
Innocent  endeavoured  to  repay  John  for  one  of  the 
molt  important  prerogatives   of  his   crown,  which 
he  had  ravifhed  from  him  ;  conceits  probably  ad- 
mired by  Innocent  himfelf :    For  it  is  eafily  pofTible 
for   a  man,  efpecially  in  a  barbarous  age,  to  unite 
ftrong  talents   for  bufinefs  with  an  ablurd  tafte  for 
literature  and  the  arts. 

John  was  inflamed  with  the  utmofc  rage  when  he 
heard  of  this  attempt  of  the  court  of  Rome  *  5  and 
he  immediately  vented  his  paflion  on  the  monks  of 
Chrift-church,  whom  he  found  inclined  to  fupport 
the  election  made  by  their  fellows  at  Rome.  He 
fent  Fulke  de  Cantelupe  and  Henry  de  Cornhulle, 
two  knights  of  his  retinue,  men  of  violent  tempers 
and  rude  manners,  to  expel  them  the  convent,  and 
take  poffelTion  of  their  revenues.  Thefe  knights 
entered  the  monafiery  with  drawn  fwords,  com- 
manded the  prior  and  the  monks  to  depart  the 
kingdom,  and  menaced  them,  that,  in  cafe  of  dis- 
obedience, they  would  inftantly  burn  them  with 
the  convent k.  Innocent  prognosticating,  from  the 
violence  and  imprudence  of  thefe  meafures,  that 
John  would  finally  fink  in  the  conteft,  perfevered 
the  more  vigoroufly  in  his  pretenfions,  and  exhorted 
the  king  not  to  oppofe  God  and  the  church  any 
longer,  nor  to  profecute  that  caufe  for  which  the 
holy  martyr  St.  Thomas  had  facrificed  his  life,  and 
which  had  exalted  him  equal  to  the  higheft  faints 
in  heaven ' :  A  clear  hint  to  John  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  his  father,  and  to  remember  the  preju- 
dices and  eftablifhed  principles  of  his  Subjects,  who 
bore  a  profound  veneration  to  that  martyr,  and  re- 

h  Rymer,  vol.  i.   p.  139.     M.  Paris,  p.  15^.  '  Rymer,     . 

vol.  i.   p.  143.  *  M.  Paris,  y>.  156.     Trivet,  p.  T51.     Ann. 

Waverl.  p.  169.  '  M.  Paris,  p.  157. 
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garded  his  merits  as  the  fubject  of  their  chief  glory 
and  exultation. 
J207.  Innocent,  finding  that  John  was  not  fufrkiently 

tamed  to  fubmiffion,  fent  three  prelates,  the  bifhops 
of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcefter,  to  intimate,  that 
if  he  perfevered  in  his  difobedience,  the  fovereign 
pontiff  would  be  obliged  to  lay  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict"1.  All  the  other  prelates  threw  them- 
felves  on  their  knees  before  him,  and  entreated  him, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  prevent  the  fcandal  of 
this  fentence,  by  making  a  fpeedy  fubmiffion  to  his 
fpiritual  father,  by  receiving  from  his  hands  the 
new- elected  primate,  and  by  reftoring  the  monks 
of  Chrift- church  to  all  their  rights  and  pofTefilons. 
He  burn:  out  into  the  molt  indecent  invectives 
againft  the  prelates  j  fwore  by  God's  teeth,  (his  ufual 
oath,)  that  if  the  pope  prefumed  to  lay  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdict,  he  would  fend  to  him  all  the 
bifhops  and  clergy  in  England,  and  would  confis- 
cate' all  their  eftates ;  and  threatened,  that  if  thence- 
forth he  caught  any  Romans  in  his  dominions,  he 
would  put  out  their  eyes  and  cut  off  their  nofes,  in 
order  to  fet  a  mark  upon  them  which  might  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  all  other  nations n.  Amidft  all 
this  idle  violence,  John  flood  on  fuch  bad  terms 
with  his  nobility,  that  he  never  dared  to  affemble 
the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  who,  in  fo  juft  a  caufe, 
would  probably  have  adhered  to  any  other  monarch, 
and  have  defended  with  vigour  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  againft  thefe  palpable  ufurpations  of  the  court 
Interdia  of  Rome.  Innocent,  therefore,  perceiving  the 
ot  the  king's  weaknefs,  fulminated  at  laft  the  fentence  of 
,ns  «»«»•  interdicTt,  which  he  had  for  fome  time  held  fufpend- 
ed  over  him0. 

The  fentence  of  interdict  was  at  that  time  the 
great  rnftrument  of  vengeance  and  policy  employed 
by  the  court  of  Rome  j  was-  denounced  againft  fo- 

"»  M.  Paris,   p.  157.  "  Ibid.  °  Ibid.     Trivet, 

p.  i5z.     Ann.  YVaverl.  p.  170.     M.  Weft.  p.  268. 
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vereigns  for  the  lighted:  offences ;  and  made  the 
guilt  of  one  perfon  involve  the  ruin  of  millions, 
even  in  their  fpiritual  and  eternal  welfare.  The  izo? 
execution  of  it  was  calculated  to  finite  the  fenfes  in 
the  higheft  degree,  and  to  operate  with  irrefiftible 
force  on  the  fuperftitious  minds  of  the  people.  The 
nation  was  of  a  fudden  deprived  of  all  exterior  exer- 
cife  of  its  religion  :  The  altars  were  defooiled  of 
their  ornaments  :  The  crofTes,  the  reliques,  the 
images,  the  ftatues  of  the  faints,  were  laid  on  the 
ground;  and,  as  if  the  air  itfelf  were  profaned,  and 
might  pollute  them  by  its  contact,  the  priefts  care- 
fully covered  them  up,  even  from  their  own  ap- 
proach and  veneration.  The  ufe  of  bells  entirely 
ceafed  in  all  the  churches  :  The  bells  themfelves 
were  removed  from  the  fteeples,  and  laid  on  the 
ground  with  the  other  facred  utenfils.  Mafs  was 
celebrated  with  (hut  doors,  and  none  but  the  priefts 
were  admitted  to  that  holy  inftitution.  The  laity 
partook  of  no  religious  rite,  except  baptifm  to  new- 
born infants,  and  the  communion  to  the  dying: 
The  dead  were  not  interred  in  confecrated  ground  : 
They  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or  buried  in  com- 
mon fields ;  and  their  obfequies  were  not  attended 
with  prayers,  or  any  hallowed  ceremony.  Mar- 
riage was  celebrated  in  the  church-yards p ;  and  that 
every  action  in  life  might  bear  the  marks  of  this 
dreadful  fituation,  the  people  were  prohibited  the 
ufe  of  meat,  as  in  Lent,  or  times  of  the  higheft  pe- 
nance ;  were  debarred  from  all  pleafures'and  enter- 
tainments ;  and  were  forbidden  even  to  falute  each 
other,  or  fo  much  as  to  fhave  their  beards,  and  give 
any  decent  attention  to  their  perfon  and  apparei. 
Every  circumfbnce  carried  fymptoms  of  the  deepefl 
diftrefs,  and  of  the  moft  immediate  apprehenfion  of 
divine  vengeance  and  indignation. 

The  king,  that  he  might  oppofe  his  temporal  to 
their  fpiritual  terrors,  immediately,  from  his  own 

p  Chron,  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  5*. 
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CHAP,  authority,  confifcated  the  eftates  of  all  the  clergy 
.  '  .  who  obeyed  the  interdict q;  banifhed  the  prelates, 
1207.  confined  the  monks  in  their  convent,  and  gave 
them  only  fuch  a  fmall  allowance  from  their  own 
eftates  as  would  fuffice  to  provide  them  with  food 
and  raiment.  He  treated  with  the  utmoft  rigour 
all  Langton's  adherents,  and  every  one  that  fhowed 
any  difpofition  to  obey  the  commands  of  Rome : 
And  in  order  to  diftrefs  the  clergy  ;n  the  tendered 
point,  and  at  the  fame  time  expofe  them  to  re- 
proach and  ridicule,  he  threw  into  prifon  all  their 
concubines,  and  required  high  fines  as  the  price  of 
their  liberty r. 

After  the  canons  which  eftabliflied  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  'were,  by  the  zealous  endeavours  of 
archbifhop  Anfelm,  more  rigoroufly  executed  in 
England,  the  ecclefiaftics  gave,  almoft  univerfally 
and  avowedly,  into  the  ufe  of  concubinage ;  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  had  no  intereft  in  prohibit- 
ing this  practice,  made  very  flight  oppofition  to  it* 
The  cuilom  was  become  fo  prevalent,  that,  in  fome 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  before  the  reformation,  the 
laws  not  only  permitted,  but,  to  avoid  fcandal,  en- 
joined the  ufe  of  concubines  to  the  younger  clergy  $ 
and  it  was  ufual  every  where  for  priefts  to  apply  to 
the  ordinary,  and  obtain  from  him  a  formal  liberty 
for  this  indulgence.  The  bifnop  commonly  took 
care  to  prevent  the  praclice  from  degenerating  into 
licentioufnefs  :  He  confined  the  prieft  to  the  ufe  of 
one  woman,  required  him  to  be  conftant  to  her  bed, 
obliged  him  to  provide  for  her  fubfiftence  and  that  of 
her  children  ;  and  though  the  offspring  was,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  deemed  illegitimate,  this  commerce 
was  really  a  kind  of  inferior  marriage,  fuch  as  is  ftill 
practifed  in  Germany  among  the  nobles ;  and  may 
be  regarded  by  the  candid  as  an  appeal  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  inftitutions,  to  the 
more  virtuous  and  more  unerring  laws  of  nature. 

1  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  170.  r  M.  Paris,  j>.  158.    Ann.  Waverl. 
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The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the    fee  of  c  H,A  p« 

Rome  continued  for  fome  years  •,  and  though  many  , '  _, 

of  the  clergy,  from  the  fear  of  punifhment,  obeyed  1207; 
the  orders  of  John,  and  celebrated  divine  fervice, 
they  complied  with  the  utmoft  reluctance,  and  were 
regarded,  both  by  themfelves  and  the  people,  as 
men  who  betrayed  their  principles,  and  facrificed 
their  confcience  to  temporal  regards  and  interefts. 
During  this  violent  fituation,  the  king,  in  order  to 
give  a  luftre  to  his  government,  attempted  military 
expeditions  againft  Scotland,  againft  Ireland,  againft 
the  WeluV;  and  he  commonly  prevailed,  more 
from  the  weaknefs  of  his  enemies,  than  from  his 
own  vigour  or  abilities.  Meanwhile,  the  danger  to 
which  his  government  flood  continually  expofed 
from  the  difcontents  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  increafed 
his  natural  propenfion  to  tyranny  ;  and  he  feems  to 
have  even  wantonly  difgufted  all  orders  of  men, 
efpecially  his  nobles,  from  whom  alone  he  could 
reafonably  expect  fupport  and  affiftance.  He  dif- 
honoured  their  families  by  his  licentious  amours ; 
he  publifned  edicts,  prohibiting  them  from  hunt- 
ing feathered  game,  and  thereby  restrained  them 
from  their  favourite  occupation  and  amufementu  j 
he  ordered  all  the  hedges  and  fences  near  his  forefts 
to  be  levelled,  that  his  deer  might  have  more  ready 
accefs  into  the  fields  for  pafture  ;  and  he  continually 
loaded  the  nation  with  arbitrary  impofirions.  Con-  \%o%, 
fcious  of  the  general  hatred  which  he  had  incurred, 
he  required  his  nobility  to  give  him  hoftages  for 
fecurity  of  their  allegiance;  and  they  were  obliged 
to  put  into  his  hands  their  fons,  nephews,  or  near 
relations.  When  his  meflengers  came  with  like  or- 
ders to  the  caftle  of  William  de  Braoufe,  a  baron 
of  great  note,  the  lady  of  that  nobleman  replied, 
That  fhe  would  never  entruft  her  fon  into  the  hands 

1  W.   Heming.    p.    556.      Ypod.    Neuft.    p.   460.      Knvghton, 
p.  2420.  UM.  Weft.  p.  268. 
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of  one  who  had  murdered  his  own  nephew  while  in 
his  cuftody.  Her  hufband  reproved  her  for  the  fe- 
verity  of  -this  fpeech  ;  but,  fenfible  of  his  danger, 
he  immediately  fled  with  his  wife  and  fon  into  Ire- 
land, where  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  himfelf. 
The  king  difcovered  the  unhappy  family  in  their  re- 
treat ;  feized  the  wife  and  fon,  whom  he  ftarved  to 
death  in  prifon ;  and  the  baron  himfelf  narrowly 
efcaped,  by  flying  into  France. 

The  court  of  Rome  had  artfully  contrived  a  gra- 
dation of  fentences;  by  which  fhe  kept  offenders  in 
awe;  ftili  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  prevent- 
ing the  next  anathema  by  fubmiffion;  and,  in  cafe 
of  their  obftinacy,  was  able  to  refrefh  the  horror  of 
the  people  againft  them,  by  new  denunciations  of 
the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Heaven.  As  the  fen- 
tence  of  interdict  had  not  produced  the  defired  ef- 
fect on  John,  and  as  his  people,  though  extremely 
difcontented,  had  hitherto  been  retrained  from 
rifino-  in  open  rebellion  againft  him,  he  was  foon  to 
look  for  the  fentence  of  excommunication  :  And  he 
had  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  notwithstanding  all 
his  precautions,  the  moPc  dangerous  confequences 
micrht  enlue  from  it.  He  was  witnefs  of  the  other 
fcenes  which  at  that  very  time  were  acting  in  Europe, 
and  which  difplayed  the  unbounded  and  uncontrolled 
power  of  the  papacy.  Innocent,  far  from  being 
difmayed  at  his  contefts  with  the  king  of  England, 
had  excommunicated  the  emperor  Otho,  John's  ne- 
phew *  ;  and  foon  brought  that  powerful  and 
haughty  prince  to  fubmit  to  his  authority.  He 
pubTiihed  a  crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  enthufiafts  in  the  fouth  of  France,  whom  he 
denominated  heretics  ;  becaufe,  like  other  enthufiafts, 
thev  neglected  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  oppofed 
<ihe' power  and  influence  of  the  clergy  :  The  people 
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from  all  parts  of  Europe,  moved  by  their  fuper-  c  H,A  p« 
ilition  and   their    paflion  for  wars    and   adventures,  ,___!  ' ^j 
flocked  to  his   ftandard :    Simon   de    Montfort,  the      1209. 
general  of  the   crufade,  acquired  to  himfelf  a  fove- 
reignty  in  thefe  provinces:  The  count  of  Touloufe, 
who  protected,  or  perhaps  only  tolerated  the   Albi- 
genfes,  was  ftripped   of  his  dominions :  And  thefe 
fectaries  themielves,  though  the  mod  innocent  and 
inoffenfive  of  mankind,  were  exterminated  with  all 
the  circumftances  of  extreme  violence  and  barbarity. 
Here  were   therefore   both   an  army  and  a   general, 
dangerous  from  their  zeal   and   valour,  who  might 
be  directed  to  act  againft  John ;  and  Innocent,  after 
keeping  the  thunder   long   fufpended,  gave  at  laft  Excom- 
authority  to  the  bifhops  of  London,   Ely,  and  Wcr-  ?unDrCf  tj^ 
cefter,  to  fulminate  the  fentence  of  excommunica-  king, 
tion  againft  him*.     Thefe  prelates  obeyed  ■,  though 
their  brethren  were  deterred  from  publishing,  as  the 
pope  required  of  them,  the  fentence  in  the   feveral 
churches  of  their  diocefes. 

No  fooner  was  the  excommunication  known,  than 
the  effects  of  it  appeared.  Geoffrey,  archdeacon 
of  Norwich,  who  was  entrufted  with  a  confiderable 
office  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  being  informed  of 
it  while  fitting  on  the  bench,  obferved  to  his  col- 
leagues the  danger  of  ferving  under  an  excommuni- 
cated king ;  and  he  immediately  left  his  chair,  and 
departed  the  court.  John  gave  orders  to  feize  him, 
to  throw  him  into  prifon,  to  cover  his  head  with  a 
great  leaden  cope  -,  and  by  this  and  other  fevere^ 
ufage  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  y  :  Nor  was  there 
any  thing  wanting  to  Geoffrey,  except  the  dignity 
and  rank  of  Becket,  to  exalt  him  to  an  equal  Na- 
tion in  heaven  with  that  great  and  celebrated  mar- 
tyr. Hughde  Wells,  the  chancellor,  being  elected, 
by  the  king's  appointment,  bifnop  of  Lincoln,  upon 
a  vacancy  in  that  fee,  defired  leave  to  go  abroad,   in 
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CHAP,  order  to  receive  confecratiort  from  the  archbifhop  of 
^   1    '  _f  of  Rouen;  but  he  no  fooner  reached  France  than  he 

J209.  hallened  to  Pontigny,  where  Langton  then  refided, 
and  paid  fubmiflions  to  him  as  his  primate.  The 
bifhops,  finding  themfelves  expofed  either  to  the 
jealoufy  of  the  king  or  hatred  of  the  people,  gra- 
dually Hole  out  of  the  kingdom;  and  at  lad  there 
remained  only  three  prelates  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  epifcopal  office  z.  Many  of  the  nobility, 
terrified  by  John's  tyranny,  and  obnoxious  to  him 
on  different  accounts,  imitated  the  example  of  the 
bifhops  ;  and  moft  of  the  others  who  remained  were, 
with  reafon,  fufpefted  of  having  fecretly  entered  into 
a  confederacy  againft  hima.  John  was  alarmed  at 
his  dangerous  fituation  ;  a  fituation  which  prudence, 
vigour,  and  popularity  might  formerly  have  pre- 
vented, but  which  no  virtues  or  abilities  were  now 
fufricient  to  retrieve.  He  defired  a  conference  with 
Langton  at  Dover;  offered  to  acknowledge  him  as 
primate,  to  fabmit  to  the  pope,  to  reftore  the  exiled 
clergy,  even  to  pay  them  a  limited  fum  as  a  com- 
pcnlation  for  the  rents  of  their  confifcated  efiates. 
But  Langton,  perceiving  his  advantage,  was  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  thefe  conceffions :  He  demanded  that 
full  reftitution  and  reparation  mould  be  made  to  all 
the  clergy  ;  a  condition  fo  exorbitant  that  the  king, 
who  probably  had  not  the  power  of  fulfilling  it,  and 
who  forefaw  chat  this  eflimation  of  damages  might 
amount  to  an  immenfe  fum,  finally  broke  off  the 
conference  b. 

1212.  The  next  gradation  of  papal  fentences  was  to  ab- 

folve  John's  lubjecls  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity  and 
allegiance,  and  to  declare  every  one  excommuni- 
cated who  had  any  commerce  with  him  in  public 
or  in  private  ;  at  his  table,  in  his  council,  or  even 
in   private   converfarion c :     And  this  fentence  was 
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accordingly,  with  all  imaginable  folemnitv,  pro-  c  n/A  p- 
nou need  againfl:  him.  But  as  John  flill  perfevered  ,_  _T  '.._, 
in  his  contumacy,  t'-?re  remained  nothing  but  the  1212. 
fentence  of  depofition ;  which,  though  intimately 
connected  with  the  former,  had  been  diftinguifhed 
from  it  by  the  artifice  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and 
Innocent  determined  to  dart  this  laft  thunderbolt 
againfl:  the  refractory  monarch.  But  as  a  fen- 
tence of  this  kind  required  an  armed  force  to  exe  - 
cute  it,  the  pontiff,  cafting  his  eyes  around,  fixed 
at  laft  on  Philip  king  of  France,  as  the  perfon 
into  whofe  powerful  hand  he  could  moft  properly 
entruft  that  weapon,  the  ultimate  refource  cf  his 
ghoftly  authority.  And  he  offered  the  monarch, 
befides  the  remifiion  of  all  his  fins  and  endlefs  fpi- 
ritual  benefits,  the  property  and  poileffion  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  as  the  reward  of  his  la- 
bourd. 

It  was  the  common  concern  of  all  princes  to  I2I3- 
oppofe  thefe  exorbitant  pretenfions  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  by  which  they  themfelves  were  rendered 
vaffals,  and  vaffals  totally  dependent  of  the  papal 
crown  :  Yet  even  Philip,  the  moft  able  monarch  of 
the  age,  was  feduced  by  prefent  intereft,  and  by 
the  profpect  of  fo  tempting  a  prize,  to  accept  this 
liberal  offer  of  the  pontiff,  and  thereby  to  ratify 
that  authority  which,  if  he  ever  oppofed  its  bound- 
lefs  ufurpations,  might  next  day  tumble  him  from 
the  throne.  Pie  levied  a  great  army ;  fummoned 
all  the  vaffals  of  the  crown  to  attend  him  at  Rouen  ; 
collected  a  fleet  of  1700  veffcls,  great  and  fmall, 
in  the  fea-ports  of  Normandy  and  Picardy;  and 
partly  from  the  zealous  fpirit  of  the  age,  partly 
from  the  perfonal  regard  univerfally  paid  him, 
prepared  a  force,  which  feemed  equal  to  the  great- 
nefs  of   his  enterprife.      The  king,  on    the  other 
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C  H  A  P.  hand,  iffued  out  writs,  requiring  the  attendance  of 
L  XI  _'  a^  h*s  rn^!tary  tenants  at  Dover,  and  even  of  all 
isj 3.  able-bodied  men,  to  defend  the  kingdom  in  this 
dangerous  extremity.  A  great  number  appeared  ■, 
and  he  felected  an  army  of  60,000  men  ;  a  power 
invincible,  had  they  been  united  in  affection  'to 
their  prince,  and  animated  with  a  becoming  zeal  for 
the  defence  of  their  native  country e.  But  the 
people  were  f.vayed  by  fuperftition,  and  regarded 
their  king  with  honor,  as  anathematifed  by  papal 
cenfures :  The  baions,  befides  lying  under  the 
fame  prejudices,  wee  all  difgufted  by  his  tyranny, 
and  were,  many  of  them,  fufpected  of  holding  a 
fecret  correspondence  with  the  enemy :  And  the  in- 
capacity and  co  vardice  of  the  king  himfelf,  ill 
fitted  to  contend  with  thofe  mighty  difficulties,  made 
:n  prognosticate  the  molt  fatal  effects  from  the 
French  invafion. 

Pandolf,  whom  the  pope  had  chofen  for  his  le- 
*  gate,  and  appointed  to  head  this  important  expe- 
dition, had,  before  he  left  Rome,  applied  for  a  ie- 
cret  conference  with  his  malter,  and  had  afkedhim, 
whether  if  the  king  of  England,  in  this  defperate 
(ituation,  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  apoftolic 
fee,  the  church  mould,  without  the  content  of 
Philip,  grant  him  any  terms  of  accommodation  r  ? 
Innocent,  expecting  from  his  agreement  with  a 
prince  fo  abject  bc:h  in  character  and  fortune,  more 
advantages  than  from  his  alliance  with  a  great  and 
victorious  monarch,  who,  after  fach  mighty  ac- 
quisitions, might  become  too  haughty  to  be  bound 
by  Spiritual  chains,  explained  to  Panclolf  the  condi- 
tions on  whjch  he  was  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
king  of  England,  The  legate,  therefore,  as  loon 
as  he  arrived  in  the  north  of  France,  fent  over  two 
knights  templars  to  defire  an  interview  with  John 
at  Dover,  which  was  readily  granted:  He  there  repre- 
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fentted  to  him,  in  fuch  ftrong,  and  probably  in  fuch  c  H,A  p« 
true  colours,  his   loft  condition,    the  difaffection  of  ^__ '--._/ 
his  fubjects,  the    fecret  combination    of  his  vaffals      1213. 
asainfl:  him,  the  mighty  armament  of  France,  that  L?,1*1,^3?* 
John  yielded  at   difcretion  g,  and   fubfcribed    to  all  fub,miirion 
the  conditions  which  Pandolf  was  pleafed  to  impofe  to  the  pope, 
upon    him.       He  promifed,  among   other   articles, 
that  he   would  fubmit  himfelf  entirely  to  the  judg- 
ment of   the  pope  ;    that   he   would   acknowledge 
Langton  for  primate;  that  he  would  reftore  all  the 
exiled  clergy  and  laity  who  had  been  banifhed  on  ac- 
count of  the  conteft  ;  that  he  would  make  them  full 
reftitution  of  their   goods,  and  compenfation  for  all 
damages,  and  inftantly  confign  eight  thoufand  pounds 
in  part  of  payment;  and  that  everyone  outlawed  or 
imprilbned  for  his  adherence  to  the  pope,  mould  im- 
mediately be  received  into  grace  and  favour  \  Four 
barons  fvvore,  along  with  the  king,  to  the  obfervance 
of  this  ignominious  treaty1. 

But  the  ignominy  of  the  king  was  not  yet  car- 
ried to  its  full  height.  Pandolf  required  him,  as 
the  firft  trial  of  obedience,  to  refign  his  kingdom 
to  the  church;  and  he  perfuaded  him,  that  he  could 
nowife  fo  effectually  difappoint  the  French  invafion, 
as  by  thus  putting  himfelf  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  apoftolic  fee.  John,  lying  under  the 
agonies  of  prefent  terror,  made  no  fcruple  of  fub- 
mitting  to  this  condition.  He  palled  a  charter,  in 
which  he  faid,  that  not  conftrained  by  fear,  but  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  by  the  common  advice  and 
confent  of  his  barons,  he  had,  for  remiffion  of  his 
own  fins,  and  thole  of  his  family,  refigned  England 
and  Ireland  to  God,  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
to  pope  Innocent  and  his  fucceffors  in  the  apoftolic 
chair:  He  agreed  to  hold  thefe  dominions  as  feuda- 
tory of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  the   annual  pay- 
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ment    of  a  thoufarid    marks ;    feven    hundred  for 
England,  three   hundred  for   Ireland :  And  he  fti- 
1213.      pulated,  drat   if   he    or    his   fucceilbrs   fhould  ever 
preiume    to  revoke  or    infringe  this    charter,  they 
mould  inftantly,  except  upon  admonition  they  re- 
pented of  their  offence,  forfeit  all  right  to  their  do- 
minions". 
j5thMay.       Int  confequence  of  this  agreement,  John  did  ho- 
mage to  Pandolf  as  the  pope's  legate,  with  all   the 
fubmiffive  rites  which  the   feudal   law   required  of 
vaffals   before   their  liege-lord  and   fuperior.      He 
came  diiarmed  into  the  legate's  prefence,  who  was 
feated  on  a  throne;  he  fiuns;  himfelf  on   his  knees 
before   him;  he  lifted  up  his  joined  hands,  and  put 
them  within   thofe   of  Pandolf;  he   fwore  fealty  to 
the  pope ;  and   he   paid  part  of  the   tribute  which 
he  owed  for  his  kingdom  as  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter.     The  legate,  elated  by  this  fupreme  triumph 
of  fr.cerdotal  power,  could  not    forbear  difcovering 
extravagant  fymptoms  of  joy    and  exultation :  He 
trampled  on  the  money,  which  was  laid  at  his  feet, 
as  an  earneft  of  the  fubjection  of  the  kingdom  :  An 
infolence    of  which,    however    offenfive   to  all  the 
Engiifh,  no  one   prefent,  except  the  archbifhop  of 
Dublin,    dared  to  take  any   notice.      But    though 
Pandolf  had  brought  the  king  to    fubmit  to  thefe 
bafe  conditions,  he  ftill  refufed  to  free  him  from  the 
excommunication   and   interdict,  till   an    eftimation 
ihould  be  taken  of  the  loffes  of  the  ecclefiafcics,  and 
full  compenfation   and   restitution   fhould   be  made 
them. 

John,  reduced  to  this  abject  fituation  under  a  fo- 
reign power,  ftill  fhewed  the  fame  difpofition  to 
tyranrife  over  his  fubjects,  which  had  been  the  chief 
caufe  of  ail  his  misfortunes.  One  Peter  of  Pomfret, 
a  hermit,  had  foretold  that  the  king,  this  very  year, 
ihould  lofe  his  crown  ;  and  for  that  rafh  prophecy  he 
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had  been  thrown  into  pnfon  in  Corfe-caftle.  John 
now  determined  to  bring  him  to  punifhment  as  an 
impoftor ;  and  though  the  man  pleaded,  that  his 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  that  the  king  had  loft 
the  royal  and  independent  crown  which  he  formerly 
wore,  the  defence  was  fuppofed  to  aggravate  his 
guilt :  He  was  dragged  at  horfes  tails,  to  the  town 
of  Warham,  and  there  hanged  on  a  gibbet  with 
his  fon l. 

When  Pandolf,  after  receiving  the  homage  of 
John,  returned  to  France,  he  congratulated  Philip 
on  the  fuccefs  of  his  pious  enterprile ;  and  informed 
him,  that  John,  moved  by  the  terror  of  the  French 
arms,  had  now  come  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  guilt; 
had  returned  to  obedience  under  the  apoftolic  fee  j 
and  even  confented  to  do  homage  to  the  pope  for 
his  dominions ;  and  having  thus  made  his  kingdom 
a  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  had  rendered  it 
impoflible  for  any  Chriftian  prince,  without  the 
molt  manifeft  and  mod  flagrant  impiety,  to  attack 
himn.  Philip  was  enraged  on  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence :  He  exclaimed,  that  having,  at  the  pope's 
inftigation,  undertaken  an  expedition,  which  had 
coft  him  above  60,000  pounds  fterling,  he  was  fru- 
(Irated  of  his  purpofe,  at  the  time  when  its  fuccefs 
was  become  infallible :  He  complained,  that  all  the 
expence  had  fallen  upon  him ;  all  the  advantages 
had  accrued  to  Innocent:  He  threatened  to  be  no 
longer  the  dupe  of  thefe  hypocritical  pretences : 
And  affembling  his  vaflTals,  he  laid  before  them  the 
ill-treatment  which  he  had  received,  expofed  the 
interefted  and  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  pope,  and 
required  their  affiftance  to  execute  his  enterprife 
againft  England,  in  which  he  told  them,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  inhibitions  and  menaces  of  the 
legate,  he  was  determined  to  perfevere.  The 
French  barons  were,  in  that  age,  little  lefs  igno- 
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chap.  rant  and  fuperftitious  than  the  Englifii :  Yet,  fo  much 
does  the  influence  of  thofe  religious  principles  de- 
pend on  the  prefenc  difpofitions  of  men  !  they  all 
vowed  to  follow  their  prince  on  his  intended  expe- 
dition, and  were  refolute  not  to  be  difappointed  of 
that  glory  and  thofe  riches  which  they  had  long  ex- 
pected from  this  enterprife.  The  earl  of  Flanders 
alone,  who  had  previoufly  formed  a  fecret  treaty 
with  John,  declaring  againft  the  injuftice  and  im- 
piety of  the  undertaking,  retired  with  his  forces "j 
and  Philip,  that  he  might  not  leave  fo  dangerous 
an  enemy  behind  him,  firft  turned  his  arms  againft 
the  dominions  of  that  prince.  Meanwhile,  the  Eng- 
liih  fleet  was  aflferhbled  under  the  earl  of  Saliibury, 
the  king's  natural  brother;  and,  though  inferior  in 
number,  received  orders  to  attack  the  French  in 
their  harbours.  Salifbury  performed  this  fervice 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  took  three  hundred 
fhips;  deftroyed  a  hundred  more0:  And  Philip, 
finding  it  impoffible  to  prevent  the  reft  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  let  fire  to  them  him- 
felf,  and  thereby  rendered  it  impoffible  for  him  to 
proceed  any  farther  in  his  enterprife. 

John,  exulting  in  his  prelent  fecurity,  infenfible 
to  his  paft  difgrace,  was  fo  elated  with  his  fuccefs, 
that  he  thought  of  no  lefs  than  invading  France 
in  his  turn,  and  recovering  all  thofe  provinces 
which  the  profperous  arms  of  Philip  had  formerly 
ravifhed  from  him.  He  propofed  this  expedition 
to  the  barons,  who  were  already  afiembled  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  Englifh  nobles 
both  hatedanddefpifedtheirprin.ee:  They  prog- 
nosticated no  fuccefs  to  any  enterprife  conducted  by 
fuch  a  leader :  And  pretending  that  their  time  of 
fervice  was  elapfed,  and  all  their  provifions  ex- 
haufted,  they  refufed  to  fecond  his  undertaking p. 
The  king  however,    refolute   in  his*  purpofe,  em- 

n  M.  Paris,  p.  166.  °  M.  Paris,   p.    166.       Chron.  Dunft. 
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barked  with   a  few  followers,  and  failed  to  Jerfeyj  Chap. 

in  the  foolifh   expectation  that  the  barons  would  at  , '  _, 

laft  be  alhamed  to  (lay  behind  q.  But  finding  him-  1113. 
felf  difappointed,  he  returned  to  England  ;  and  raif- 
ino-  fome  troops,  threatened  to  take  vengeance  on 
all  his  nobles  for  their  defertion  and  difobedience. 
The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  in  a  con- 
federacy with  the  barons,  here  interpofed ;  ftrictly 
inhibited  the  king  from  thinking  of  fuch  an  at- 
tempt; and  threatened  him  with  a  renewal  of  the 
fentence  of  excommunication,  if  he  pretended  to 
levy  war  upon  any  of  his  fubjeCts,  before  the  king- 
dom were  freed  from  the  fentence  of  interdict r. 

The  church  had  recalled  the  feveral  anathemas 
pronounced  againft  John,  by  the  fame  gradual  pro- 
grefs  with  which  fhe  had  at  firft  ifliied  them.  By 
receiving  his  homage,  and  admitting  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  vafTal,  his  depofition  had  been  virtually- 
annulled,  and  his  fubjeCts  were  again  bound  by  their 
oaths  of  allegiance.  The  exiled  prelates  had  then 
returned  in  great  triumph,  with  Langton  at  their 
head;  and  the  king,  hearing  of  their  approach, 
went  forth  to  meet  them,  and  throwing  himfelf  on 
the  ground  before  them,  he  entreated  them,  with 
tears,  to  have  companion  on  him  and  the  kingdom 
of  England5.  The  primate,  feeing  thefe  marks  of 
fincere  penitence,  led  him  to  the  chapter-houfe  of 
Winchefter,  and  there  adminiftered  an  oath  to  him,  *oth  July, 
by  which  he  again  fwore  fealty  and  obedience  to 
pope  Innocent  and  his  fuccefibrs  ;  promifed  to  love, 
maintain  and  defend  holy  chifrch  and  the  clergy  ; 
engaged  that  he  would  re-eftablilh  the  good  laws  of 
his  predecefibrs,  particularly  thofe  of  St.  Edward, 
and  would  abolifh  the  wicked  ones  ;  and  exprefTed 
his  refolution  of  maintaining  juftice  and  right  in  all 
his    dominions1.     The  primate  next  gave  him  ab- 

<l  M.  Paris,  p.  166.  *  Ibid.  p.  167.  «  M.  Pans, 
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CHAP,  folution  in  the  requifite  forms,  and  admitted  him  to 
^  '  _j  dine  with  hinti,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  people. 
1213.  The  fentence  of  interdict,  however,  was  flill  up- 
hejd  againfi  the  kingdom.  A  new  legate,  Nicho- 
las biihop  of  Frelcati,  came  into  England  in  the 
room  of  Pandolfj  and  he  declared  it  to  be  the 
pope's,  intentions  never  to  loofen  that  fentence  till 
full  refcitution  were  made  to  the  clergy  of  every 
thing  taken  from  them,  and  ample  reparation  for 
all  damages  which  they  had  fufcained.  He  only 
permitted  mafi.  to  be  faid  with  a  low  voice  in  the 
churches,  till- thoie  loffes  and  damages  could  be  efti- 
mated  to  die  fatisfaction  of  the  parties.  Certain 
barons  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the 
claims ;  and  John  was  aftonifhed  at  the  greatnefs  of 
the  fums  to  which  the  clergy  made  their  lofies  to 
amount.  No  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  marks  were 
demanded  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury  alone  i 
twenty- three  thoufand  for  the  fee  of  Lincoln;  and 
the  king,  finding  thefe  pretenfions  to  be  exorbi- 
tant and  endlefs,  offered  the  clergy  the  fum  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  marks  for  a  final  acquittal.  The 
clergy  rejected  the  offer  with  difdain  ;  but  the  pope, 
willing  to  favour  his  new  vaffal,  whom  he  found 
zealous  in  his  declarations  of  fealty,  and  regular  in 
paying  the  flipulated  tribute  to  Rome,  directed  his 
legate  to  accept  of  forty  thoufand.  The  iffue  of  the 
whole  was,  that  the  bifhops  and  coniiderable  abbots 
got  reparation  beyond  what  they  had  any  title  to 
demand  :  Th'e  inferior  clergy  were  obliged  to  fie 
down  contented  with  their  loffes  :  And  the  king, 
after  the  interdict  was  taken  off,  renewed,  in  the 
mod  folemn  manner,  and  by  a  new  charter,  fealed 
with  gold,  his  profeffions  of  homage  and  obedience 
to  the  fee  of  Rome. 
3214.  When   this  vexatious  affair  was  at  lafl  brought 

to  a  conclufion,  the  king,   as  if  he  had  nothing  far- 
ther to  attend  to  but  triumphs  and  victories,  went 
«  over 
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over  to  Poictou,  which  ftill  acknowledged  his  au-  c  ha  p. 
thority  u ;  and  he  carried  war  into  Philip's  domi-  ^  \'  j 
nions.  He  befieged  a  caftle  near  Angiers  ;  but  the  J214.. 
approach  of  prince  Lewis,  Philip's  Ton,  obliged  hi  in 
to  raife  the  fiege  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  he  left 
his  tents,  machines,  and  baggage  behind  him ;  and 
he  returned  to  England  with  difgrace.  About  the 
fame  time,  he  heard  of  the  great  and  decifive  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  king  of  France  at  Bovines  over 
the  emperor  Otho,  who  had  entered  France  at  the 
head  of  150,000  Germans;  a  victory  which  efta- 
blifhed  for  ever  the  glory  of  Philip,  and  gave  full 
fecurity  to  all  his  dominions.  John  could,  there- 
fore, think  henceforth  of  nothing  farther,  than  of 
ruling  peaceably  his  own  kingdom  ;  and  his  clofe 
connections  with  the  pope,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined at  any  price  to  maintain,  enfured  him,  as;  he 
imagined,  the  certain  attainment  of  that  object. 
But&  the  laft  and  moft  grievous  fcene  of  this 
prince's  misfortunes  ftill  awaited  him ;  and  he  was 
deftined  to  pafs  through  a  feries  of  more  humiliating 
circumftances  than  had  ever  yet  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  monarch. 

The  introdu&ion  of  the  feudal  law  into  England  Jjjjjjjv^ 
by  William  the  Conqueror  had  much  infringed  the  bTronV 
liberties,  however  imperfect,  enjoyed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  their  ancient  government,  and  had  re- 
duced the  whole  people  to  a  ftate  of  vaflalage  under 
the  king  or   barons,  and  even  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  a  ftate  of  real  flavery.     The  neceffity  alfo 
of  entrufting  great  power  in  the  hands  of  a  prince, 
who  was  to  maintain  military  dominion  over  a  van- 
quished nation,  had  engaged  the  Norman  barons  to 
fubmit  to  a  more  fevere  and  abfolute  prerogative, 
than  that  to  which  men  of  their  rank,  in  other  feu-      .. 
dal  governments,  were  commonly  fubjected.     The 
power  of  the  crown,  once  raifed  to   a  high  pitch, 

»  Que^n  Eleanor  died  in  1203  or  1-204., 

was 
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c  HA  P.  was  not  eafily  reduced  ;  and  the  nation,  during  the 
L  !,__}  courfe  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  governed 
1214.,  by  an  authority  unknown,  in  the  fame  degree,  to 
ail  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  northern  con- 
querors. ■  Henry  I.  that  he  might  allure  the  peo- 
ple to  give  an  exclufion  to  his  elder  brother  Robert, 
had  granted  them  a  charter,  favourable  in  many 
particulars  to  their  liberties  ■,  Stephen  had  renewed 
the  grant j  Henry  II.  had  confirmed  it:  But  the 
conceffions  of  all  thefe  princes  had  frill  remained 
without  effect ;  and  the  fame  unlimited,  at  leaft  irre- 
gular authority,  continued  to  be  exercifed  both  by 
them  and  their  fuccefTors.  The  only  happinefs 
was,  that  arms  were  never  yet  ravifhed  from  the  hands 
of  the  barons  and  people:  The  nation,  by  a  great 
confederacy,  might  ftill  vindicate  its  liberties  :  And 
nothing  was  more  likely,  than  the  character,  con- 
duct and  fortunes  of  the  reigning  prince,  to  pro- 
duce fuch  a  general  combination  againir.  him. 
Equally  odious  and  contemptible,  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  he  affronted  the  barons  by  his  info- 
lence,  dishonoured  their  families  by  his  gallantries, 
enraged  them  by  his  tyranny,  and  gave  difcontent 
to  all  ranks  of  men  by  his  endlefs  exactions  and  im- 
pofitions w.  The  effect  of  thefe  lawleis  practices 
had  already  appeared  in  the  general  demand  made 
by  the  barons  of  a  reftoration  of  their  privileges ; 
and  after  he  had  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  pope,  by 
abandoning  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  he 
appeared  to  all  his  fubjects  in  fo  mean  a  light,  that 
they  univerfally  thought  they  might  with  fafety  and 
honour  infill  upon  their  pretentions. 

But  nothing  forwarded  this  confederacy  (o  much 
as  the  concurrence  of  Langton  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  a  man  whofe  memory,  though  he  was  ob- 
truded on  the  nation  by  a  palpable  encroachment  of 
the  fee  of  Rome,  ought  always   to  be  refpected  by 

w  Chron.  Mailr.    p.  iSS.     T.  Wykes,   p.    36.     Ann.   Waver!, 
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the  Englifh.  This  prelate,  whether  he  was  moved  chap. 
by  the  generofity  of  his  nature,  and  his  affection  to  ,  _'  _j 
public  good ;  or  had  entertained  an  animofity  1214.. 
againft  John  on  account  of  the  long  oppofition 
made  by  that  prince  to  his  election  j  or  thought 
that  an  acquifition  of  liberty  to  the  people  would 
ferve  to  increafe  and  fecure  the  privileges  of  the 
church  -,  had  formed  the  plan  of  reforming  the  go- 
vernment, and  had  prepared  the  way  for  that  great 
innovation,  by  inferting  thofe  lingular  clanfes  above 
mentioned  in  the  oath  which  he  adminiftered  to 
the  king,  before  he  would  abfolve  him  from  the 
Sentence  of  excommunication.  Soon  after,  in  a 
private  meeting  of  fome  principal  barons  at  Lon- 
don, he  fhovved  them  a  copy  of  Henry  I.'s  charter, 
which,  he  faid,  he  had  happily  found  in  a  mo  na- 
ilery;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  infill  on  the  renewal 
and  obfervance  of  it :  The  barons  fwore,  that  they 
would  fooner  lofe  their  lives  than  depart  from  ib 
reafonable  a  demand  *.  The  confederacy  began 
now  to  fpread  wider,  and  to  comprehend  almoft  all 
the  barons  in  England  ;  and  a  new  and  more  nu- 
merous meeting  was  fummoned  by  Langton  at  St. 
Edrnoncifbury,  under  colour  of  devotion.  He  November, 
again  produced  to  the  afiembly  the  old  charter  of 
Henry;  renewed  his  exhortations  of  unanimity  and 
vigour  in  the  profecution  of  their  purpofe ;  and  re- 
presented in  the  ltrongett  colours  the  tyranny  to  which 
thev  had  fo  long  been  fubjected,  and  from  which 
it  now  behoved  them  to  free"  themfelves  and  their 
pofterity  \  The  barons,  inflamed  by  his  eloquence, 
incited  by  the  fenfe  of  their  own  wrongs,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  appearance  of  their  power  and  numbers, 
folemnly  took  an  oath,  before  the  high  altar,  to  ad- 
here to  each  other,  to  infill  on  their  demands,  and 
to  make  endlefs  war  on  the  king,  till  he  fhould 
fubmit  to  grant  them y.     They   agreed,  that,  after 

"  M.  Paris,  p.  167.  *  Ibid.  p.  175.  r  Ib:d.  p.  176. 
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the  feftival  of  Chriftmas,  they  would  prefer  in  a 
body  their  common  petition ;  and,  in  the  mean 
T214..  time,  they  feparated,  after  mutually  engaging,  that 
they  would  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence, 
would  inlift  men  and  purchafe  arms,  and  would 
fupply  their  caftles  with  the  neceffary  provifions. 
1115.  The  barons  appeared  in  London  on  the  day  ap- 

6th  Jan.  p0intecj .  and  demanded  of  the  king,  that,  incon- 
sequence of  his  own  oath  before  the  primate,  as 
well  as  in  deference  to  their  juft  rights,  he  fhould 
grant  them  a  renewal  of  Henry's  charter,  and  a 
confirmation  of  the  laws  of  St.  Edward.  The 
king,  alarmed  with  their  zeal  and  unanimity,  as 
well  as  with  their  power,  required  a  delay ;  pro- 
mifed  that,  at  the  feftival  of  Eafter,  he  would  give 
them  a  pofitive  anfwer  to  their  petition  ;  and  offered 
them  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  bifhop  of 
Ely,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  marefchal,  as 
fureties  for  his  fulfilling  this  engagement2.  The 
barons  accepted  of  the  terms,  and  peaceably  re- 
turned to  their  caitles. 

it 5th  Jan.  During  this  interval,  John,  in  order  to  break 
or  fubdue  the  league  of  his  barons,  endeavoured  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  ecclefiaftical  power,  of  whofe 
influence  he  had,  from  his  own  recent  misfortunes^ 
had  fuch  fatal  experience.  He  granted  to  the 
clergy  a  charter,  relinquishing  for  ever  that  import- 
ant prerogative  for  which  his  father  and  all  his  an- 
cestors had  zealoufly  contended]  yielding  to  them  the 
free  election  on  all  vacancies ;  referving  only  the 
power  to  iffue  a  conge  d'elire,  and  to  fubjoin  a 
confirmation  of  the  election  ;  and  declaring  that,  if 
either  of  thefe  were  withheld,  the  choice  mould  ne- 
verthelefs  be  deemed  juft  and  valid a.  He  made  a 
vow  to  lead  an  army  into  Paleftine  againft  the  in- 
fidels, and  he  took  on  him  the  crols  ;  in  hopes 
that  he  fhould  receive  from  the  church  that  protec- 

z  M.  Paris,  p.  176.     W.  Weft.  p.  273.  a  Rymcr,  vol.  i. 
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tion  which  he  tendered  to  every  one  that  had  en- 
tered into  this  facred  and  meritorious  engagement b. 
And  he  fent  to  Rome  his  agent,  William  de  Mau- 
clerc,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  pope  againft  the 
violence  of  his  barons,  and  procure  him  a  favour- 
able fentence  from  that  powerful  tribunal c.  The 
barons  alfo  were  not  negligent  on  their  part  in  en- 
deavouring to  engage  the  pope  in  their  interefts  : 
They  difpatched  Euftace  de  Vefcie  to  Rome  ■,  laid 
their  cafe  before  Innocent  as  their  feudal  lord  ;  and 
petitioned  him  to  interpofe  his  authority  with  the 
king,  and  oblige  him  to  reftore  and  confirm  all 
their  juft  and  undoubted  privileges'1. 

Innocent  beheld  with  regret  the  difturbances 
which  had  arifen  in  England,  and  v/as  much  in- 
clined to  favour  John  in  his  pretenfions.  He  had 
no  hopes  of  retaining  and  extending  his  newly  ac- 
quired fuperiority  over  that  kingdom,  but  by  fup- 
porting  fo  bafe  and  degenerate  a  prince,  who  was 
willing  to  facrifice  every  confideration  to  his  prefent 
fafety :  And  he  forefaw,  that,  if  the  adminiftration 
fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  thofe  gallant  and  high- 
fpirited  barons,  they  would  vindicate  the  honour, 
liberty,  and  independence  of  the  nation,  with  the 
fame  ardour  which  they  now  exerted  in  defence  of 
their  own.  He  wrote  letters  therefore  to  the  pre- 
lates, to  the  nobility,  and  to  the  king  himfelf.  He 
exhorted  the  firft  to  employ  their  good  offices  in 
conciliating  peace  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  putting  an  end  to  civil  diicord  :  To  the  fecond, 
he  expreffed  his  difapprobation  of  their  conduct  in 
employing  force  to  extort  conceffions  from  their  re- 
luctant fovereign :  The  laft,  he  advifed  to  treat  his 
nobles  with  grace  and  indulgence,  and  to  grant 
them  fuch  of  their  demands  as  fhould  appear  juft 
and  reafonable  e. 

b  Rymer,  vol.  i.    p.   200.     Trivet,    p.  162.     T.  Wykes,    p.  37. 
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CHAP.  The  barons  eafily  faw,  from  the  tenor  of  thefe 
.,  '  ,  letters,  that  they  mult  reckon  on  having  the  pope, 
1215.  as  well  as  the  king,  for  their  adverfary  ; .  but  ihey 
had  already  advanced  too  far  to  recede  from  their 
pretenfions,  and  their  paffions  were  fo  deeply  enga- 
ged, that  it  exceeded  even  the  power  of  fuperftition 
itfelf  any  longer  to  control  them.  They  alfo  fore- 
faw,  that  the  thunders  of  Rome,  when  not  fe- 
conded  by  the  efforts  of  the  Englifh  ecclefiaftics, 
would  be  of  fmall  avail  againft  them  -,  and  they 
perceived,  that  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  pre- 
lates, as  well  as  all  the  inferior  clergy,  profeffed  the 
higheft  approbation  of  their  caufe.  Befides  that 
thefe  men  were  feized  with  the  national  paffion  for 
laws  and  liberty ;  bleffings,  of  which  they  them- 
felves  expected  to  partake ;  there  concurred  very 
powerful  caufes  to  loofen  their  devoted  attachment 
to  the  apoftolic  fee.  It  appeared,  from  the  late 
ufurpations  of  the  Reman  pontiff,  that  he  pretended 
t6  reap  alone  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  that 
victory,  which,  under  his  banners,  though  at  their 
own  peril,  they  had  every  where  obtained  over  the 
civil  magiftrate.  The  pope  affumed  a  defpotic 
power  over  all  the  churches  :  Their  particular  cuf- 
toms,  privileges,  and  immunities,  were  treated 
with  difdain:  Even  the  canons  of  general  councils 
were  fet  afide  by  his  difpenfing  power:  The  whole 
adminiftration  of  the  church  was  centered  in  the 
court  of  Rome  :  AH  preferments  ran  of  eourfe  in 
the  fame  channel :  And  the  provincial  clergy  faw, 
at  leaft  felt,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  limiting 
thefe  pretenfions.  The  legate,  Nicholas,  infilling 
thofe  numerous  vacancies  which  had  fallen  in  Eng- 
land during  an  interdict  of  fix  years,  had  proceeded 
in  the  moil  arbitrary  manner ;  and  had  paid  no  re- 
gard in  conferring  ciignites'  to  perfonal  merit,  to 
rank,  to  the  inclination  of  the  electors,  or  to  the 
euitoms  of  the  country.  The  Englifh  church  was 
univerfally  difgufted;  and  Langton  himfelf,  though 
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he  owed  his  elevation  to   an   incroachment  cf  the  chap. 
Romifh  fee,  was   no  fooner  eftablifhed  in  his  high  ,_  lv '  __, 
office,  than  he  became  jealous  of  the  privileges  an-      121 5. 
nexed    to    it,    and   formed   attachments    with     the 
country  fubjected  to  his  jurifdiiftion.     Thefe  caules, 
though  they  opened  (lowly  the  eyes  of  men,  failed 
not  to  produce   their  effect :    They  fet  bounds  to 
the  ufurpations  of  the  papacy  :  The  tide  firft  flop- 
ped, and  then  turned  againft  the  fovereign  pontiff: 
And  it  is  otherwife  inconceivable,  how  that  age,  fo 
prone  to  fuperflition,  and  fo  funk  in  ignorance,  cr 
rather  fo  devoted  to  a  fpurious  erudition,  could  have 
efcaped   falling   into   an   abfolute  and  total  flavery 
under  the  court  of  Rome. 

About  the  time  that  the  pope's  letters  arrived  in  Infurree- 
England,  the  malcontent  barons,  on  the  approach  *,on  of  a 
of  the  feftival  of  Eafter,  when  they  were  to  expect 
the  king's  anfwer  to  their  petition,  met  by  agree- 
ment at  Stamford ;  and  they  affembled  a  force, 
confifcing  of  above  2000  knights,  befides  their  re- 
tainers and  inferior  perfons  without  number.  Elated 
with  their  power,  they  advanced  in  a  body  to  27th  Apr. 
Brackley,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Oxford,  the  place 
where  the  court  then  refided ;  and  they  there  re- 
ceived a  meffage  from  the  king,  by  the  arch bi (hop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  defiling 
to  know  whan  thofe  liberties  were  which  they  fo 
zealoufly  challenged  from  their  fovereign.  They 
delivered  to  thefe  rrieflengers  a  fchedule  containing 
the  chief  articles  of  their  demands  -,  which  was  no 
fooner  fhowrt  to  the  king-,  than  he  burfc  into  a  fu- 
rious  paffion,  and  afked,  why  the  barons  did  not 
alfo  demand  of  him  his  kingdom  ?  fvvearing  that 
he  would  never  gr^nt  them  fuch  liberties  as  muil 
reduce  himfelf  to  flavery  f. 

No  fooner  were  the  confederated   nobles  inform- 
ed of  John's   reply,    than  they  chofe  Robert  Fitz- 

'   M.  Paris,  p.  176. 
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Walter  their  general,  whom  they  called  the  marefT 
chal  of  the  army  of  God  and  of  holy  church  ■,  and 
they  proceeded  without  farther  ceremony  to  levy 
war  upon  the  king.  They  befieged  the  caftle  of 
Northampton*  during  fifteen  days,  though  without 
fuccefsf:  The  gates  of  Bedford  caftle  were  will- 
ingly opened  to  them  by  William  Beauchamp,  its 

24th  May.  owner:  They  advanced  to  Ware  in  their  way  to 
London,  where  they  held  a  correfpondence  with 
the  principal  citizens :  They  were  received  without 
oppoiition  into  that  capital;  and  finding  now  the 
great  fuperiority  of  their  force,  they  iffued  procla- 
mations, requiring  the  other  barons  to  join  them  •. 
and  menacing  them,  in  cafe  of  refufal  or  delay,  with 
committing  devaftation  on  their  houfes  and  eftates  •■. 
In  order  to  mow  what  might  be  expected  from 
their  profperous  arms,  they  made  incurfions  from 
London,  and  laid  wafre  the  king's  parks  and  pa- 
laces ;  and  all  the  barons,  who  had  hitherto  carried 
the  femblance  of  fupporting  the  royal  party,  were 
glad  of  this  pretence  for  openly  joining  a  caufe 
which  they  always  had  fecretly  favoured.  The  king 
was  left  at  Qdiham  in  Hampfhire,  with  a  poor  re- 
tinue of  only  icven  knights ;  and  after  trying  feve- 
ral  expedients  to  elude  the  blow,  after  offering  to 
refer  all  differences  to  the  pope  alone,  or  to  eight 
barons,  four  to  be  chofen  by  himfelf,  and  four  by 
the  confederates  \  he  found  himfelf  at  laft  obliged 
to  fubmit  at  difcretion. 

Magna  j±  conference  between  the  king  and  the  barons 

^!  June.  was  aPP°'ntecl  at  Runnemede,  between  Windfor 
and  Staines ;  a  place  which  has  ever  fince  been  ex- 
tremely celebrated,  on  account  of  this  great  event. 
The  two  parties  encamped  apart,  like  open  ene~ 
mies ;  and  after  a  debate  of  a  few  days,  the  king, 
with  a  faciVty  fomewhat  fufpicious,  figned  and  feal- 

i9th  Jane.  ecj  tne  charter  which  was  required  of  him.     This 

f  M.  Paiis,  p.  177.     Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
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famous  deed,  commonly  called  the  Great  Char-  c  HA  P. 
ter,  either  granted  or  fecured  very  important  li-  ^_._  _,_/ 
berties  and  privileges  to  every  order  of  men  in  the      1215. 
kingdom  ;    to  the  clergy,  to  the  barons,  and  to  the 
people. 

The  freedom  of  elections  was  fecured  to  the 
clergy  :  The  former  charter  of  the  king  was  con- 
firmed, by  which  the  neceffity  of  a  royal  conge 
d'elire  and  confirmation  was  fuperfeded :  All  check 
upon  appeals  to  Rome  was  removed,  bv  the  allow- 
ance granted  every  man  to  depart  the  kingdom  at 
pleafure  :  And  the  fines  to  be  impofed  on  the  cler- 
gy, for  any  offence,  were  ordained  to  be  propor- 
t.onal  to  their  Jay  eftates,  not  to  their  ecclefiaftical 
benefices. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  barons  were  either 
abatements  in  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  law,  or  de- 
terminations in  points  which  had  been  left  by  that 
law,  or  had  become  by  practice,  arbitrary  and  am- 
biguous. The  reliefs  of  heirs  fucceeding  to  a  mi- 
litary fee  were  afcertained  ;  an  earl's  and  baron's  at 
a  hundred  marks,  a  knight's  at  a  hundred  (hillings. 
It  was  ordained  by  the  charter,  that,  if  the  heir  be 
a  minor,  he  (hall,  immediately  upon  his  majority, 
enter  upon  his  eftate,  without  paying  any  relief: 
The  king  mall  not  fell  his  wardfhip  :  He  (hall  levy 
only  reaibnable  profits  upon  the  eftate,  without 
committing  wafte,  or  hurting  the  property  :  He 
(hall  uphold  the  caftfes,  houfes,  mills,  parks,  and 
ponds  :  And  if  he  commit  the  guardianship  of  the 
eftate  to  the  (heriff  or  any  other,  he  (hall  previ- 
ously oblige  them  to  find  furety  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  During  the  minority  of  a  baron,  while  his 
lands  are  in  wardfhip,  and  are  not  in  his  own  pof- 
lefTion,  no  debt  which  he  owes  to  the  Jews  fhall 
bear  any  intereft.  Heirs  fhall  be  married  without 
difparagement ;  and  before  the  marriage  be  con- 
tracted, the  neareft  relations  of  the  perfon  (hall  be 
informed  of  it.     A  widow,  without  paying  any  re- 
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chap,  lief,   fhall  enter  upon  her  dower,    the  third  part  of 
V________J  her  hufband's  rents :    She  fhall  not  be  compelled  to 

1215.  marry,  fo  long  as  fhe  chufes  to  continue  fingle ; 
fhe  ihall  only  give  fecurity  never  to  marry  without 
fyer  lord's  ponfent.  The  king  (hall  not  claim  the 
ward  Hup  of  any  minor  who  holds  lands  by  military 
tenure  of  a  baron,  on  pretence  that  he  alfo  holds 
lands  of  the  crown,  by  foccage  or  any  other  tenure. 
Scutages  fliall  be  efiimated  at  the  fame  rate  as  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  and  no  fcutage  or  aid,  ex- 
cept in  the  three  general  feudal  cafes,  the  king's 
captivity,  the  knighting  of  his  eldeft:  fon,  and  the 
marrying  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  fliall  be  impofed 
but  by  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom  -,  the  pre- 
lates, earls,  and  great  barons,  fhall  be  called  to  this 
great  council,  each  by  a  particular  writ ;  the  lefTer 
barons  by  a  general  fummons  of  the  iherirT.  T.he 
king  fhall  not  feize  any  baron's  land  for  a  debt  to 
the  crown,  if  the  baron  poffelTes  as  many  goods  and 
chattels  as  are  fufrlcient  to  difcharge  the  debt.  No 
man  fhall  be  obliged  to  perform  more  fervice  for 
his  fee  than  he  is  bound  to  by  his  tenure.  No  go- 
vernor or  conftable  of  a  caftle  fhall  oblige  any 
knight  to  give  money  for  caftle -guard,  if  the  knight 
be  willing  to  perform  the  fervice  in  perfon,  or  by 
another  able-bodied  man;  and  if  the  knight  be  in 
the  field  Kimfelf,  by  the  king's  command,  he  fliall 
be  exempted  from  ail  other  fervice  of  this  nature. 
No  vaflal  fliall  be  allowed  to  fell  fo  much  of  his 
land  as  to  incapacitate  himfeif  from  performing  his 
fervice  to  his  lord. 

These  were  the  principal  articles,  calculated  for 
the  interefc  of  the  barons  ;  and  had  the  charter  con- 
tained nothing  farther,  national  'happinefs  and 
liberty  had  been  very  little  promoted  by  it,  as  it 
would  only  have  tended  to  increafe  the  power  and 
independence  of  an  order  of  men  who  were  already 
too  powerful,  and  whole  yoke  might  have  become 
more  heavy  on  the  people  than  even  that  of  an  ab- 
8  folute 
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folute  monarch,     But  the  barons,  who  alone  drew  CHAP, 
and  impofed  on  the  prince  this   memorable  charter,       XI; 
were  neceffitated  to  infert  in   it  other  claufes  of  a      llls, 
more  extenfive  and  more  beneficent  nature  :    They 
could  not  expect  the  concurrence  of   the    people, 
•without  comprehending,   together  with  their  own, 
the  interefts  of  inferior  ranks  of  men  ;  and  all  pro- 
vifions  which  the  barons,  for  their  own  fake,  were 
obliged  to  make,    in   order  to  enfure  the  free  and 
equitable  admin iftration  of  juftice,    tended  directly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.     The  fol- 
lowing were  the  principal  claufes  of  this  nature. 

It  was  ordained,  that  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities above  mentioned,   granted    to  the  barons 
againft  the  king,  mould  be  extended  by  the  barons 
to  their   inferior  vaffals.     The  king  bound  himfelf 
not  to  grant  any  writ,  empowering  a  baron  to  levy 
aid  from   his   vaffals,    except    in   the    three  feudal 
cafes.     One  weight  and  one  meafure  fhall  be  efta- 
blifhed  throughout  the  kingdom.     Merchants  (hall 
be  allowed  to   tranfacl  all   bufinefs,   without  beino- 
expofed    to    any    arbitrary   tolls    and    impofitions : 
They  and  all  free   men  fhall  be  allowed  to  go  out 
of  the  kingdom  and  return  to  it  at  pleafure  :    Lon- 
don,  and  all  cities  and  burghs,  fhail  preferve  their 
ancient  liberties,    immunities,    and    free    cuftoms : 
Aids  fhall  not  be  required  of  them  but  by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  great  council:    No  towns  or  individuals 
mall  be  obliged  to  make  or  fupport  bridges  but  by 
ancient  cuitom  :   The  goods  of  every  freeman  fnall 
be  difpofed  of  according  to  his  will :     If  he  die  in- 
teftate,  his  heirs  fhall  fucceed  to  them.      No  officer 
of  the  crown  fhall  take  any  horfes,   carts,  or  wood, 
without  the   confent  of   the  owner.       The   ki, 
courts  of  juftice  fnall   be  iiationary,  and  fhail   no 
longer  follow  his   perfon  :     They  {ball  be  open  to 
every  one ;   and  juftice  fhall  no  longer  be  fold,   re- 
fufed,  or  delayed  by  them.     Circuits  mall  be  regu- 
larly held  every  year :  „  The  inferior  tribunals"  of 
G  4  juftice, 
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c  HA  P.  j  L]ftjce>  the  county  court,  fherifF's  turn  and  court- 
ly -^_  ,_j  leet,  fhall  meet  at  their  appointed  time  and  place: 
1215.  The  (heriffs  ihall  be  incapacitated  to  hold  pleas  of 
the  crown  j  and  lliall  not  put  any  perfon  upon  his 
trial,  from  rumour  or  fufpicion  alone,  but  upon  the 
evidence  of  lawful  witnefles.  No  freeman  fhall  be 
taken  or  imprifoned,  or  difpoflelTed  of  his  (ice  te- 
nement and  liberties,  or  outlawed,  or  banifhed,  or 
any  wife  hurt  or  injured,  unlefs  by  the  legal  judg- 
ment of  his- peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
all  who  fullered  otherwise,  in  this  or  the  two  former 
reigns,  fhall  be  reftored  to  their  rights  and  poffef- 
fions.  Every  freeman  mail  be  fined  in  proportion 
to  his  fault ;  and  no  fine  fhall  be  levied  on  him  to 
his  utter  ruin  :  hven  a  villain  or  ruflic  fhall  not, 
by  any  fine,  be  bereaved  of  his  carts,  ploughs,  and 
,  implements  of  husbandry.  This  was  the  only  ar- 
ticle calculated  for  the  interefts  of  this  body  of  men, 
probably  at  that  time  the  mofl  numerous  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  former  articles  of 
the  Great  Charter  contain  fuch  mitigations  and  ex- 
planations of  the  feudal  law  as  aie  reafonable  and 
equitable  ;  and  that  the  latter  involve  all  the  chief 
•outlines  of  a  legal  government,  and  provide  for  the 
equal  diftiibution  of  juftice  and  free  enjoyment  of 
property ;  the  great  objects  for  which  political  fo- 
ciety  was  at  firft  founded  by  men,  which  the  peo- 
ple have  a  perpetual  and  unalienable  right  to  recal, 
and  which  no  time,  nor  precedent,  nor  ftatute,  nor 
pofitive  inftitution,  ought  to  deter  them  from 
keeping  ever  uppermoft  in  their  thoughts  and  at- 
tention. Though  the  provifions  made  by  this  — 
charter  might,  conformably  to  the  genius  of  the 
age,  be  eileemed  too  concife,  and  too  bare  of  cir- 
cumftances,  to  maintain  the  execution  of  its  arti- 
cles, in  oppofition  to  the  chicanery  of  lawyers,  fup- 
ported  by  the  violence  of  power  5  time  gradually 
afcertained  the  fenfe  of  all  the  ambiguous  expref- 
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fions ;  and  thofe  generous  barons,  who  firft  extorted  CHAP. 
this  conceffion,  ftill  held  their  iwords  in  their  hands,  ,     **' 
and  could  turn  them  againft  thofe  who  dared  on  any      I2i5, 
pretence  to  depart  from  the  original  fpirit  and  mean- 
ing of  the  grant.     We  may  now,  from  the  tenor  of 
this   charter,    conjecture    what   thofe   laws  were  of 
king  Edward  which  the  Englifh  nation,  during  fb 
many  generations,  ftill  defired,  with  fuch  an  obfti- 
nate  perfeverance,  to  have  recalled  and  eftablifhed. 
They   were   chiefly   theie  latter  articles   of  Magna 
Charta  ;  and  the  barons  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
thefe    commotions,    demanded   the   revival  of  the 
Saxon  laws,  undoubtedly  thought  that  they  had  fuf- 
ficiently  fatisfied  the  people,  by  procuring  them  this 
conceffion,  which  comprehended  the  principal  ob- 
jects to  which  they  had  fo  long  afpired.     But  what 
we  are  moft  to  admire  is,  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  thofe  haughty  nobles  themfelves,  who  were 
enraged  by  injuries,    inflamed    by   oppofition,    and 
elated  by  a  total  victory  over  their  fovereign.    They 
were  content,  even  in  this  plenitude  of  power,   to 
depart  from  fome  articles    of  Henry  I.'s    charter, 
which  they  made  the  foundation  of  their  demands, 
particularly  from  the  abolition  of  wardfhips,  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greateft  importance  ;   and  they  feem  to 
have  been  fufficiently  careful  not  to  diminifh  too  far 
the  power  and  revenue  of  the  crown.     If  they  ap- 
pear, therefore,  to  have  carried  other  demands  to 
too  great  a  height,  it  can  be  afcribed  only  to  the 
faithlefs  and  tyrannical  character  of  the  king  himfelf, 
of  which  they  had  long  had  experience,  and  which, 
they  forefaw,   would,   if  they    provided   no  farther 
fecurity,    lead  him  foon  to  infringe  their  new  liber- 
ties, and  revoke  his  own  conceffions.     This  alone 
gave  birth  to  thofe  other  articles,  feemingly  exor- 
bitant, which  were  added  as  a  rampart  for  the  fafe- 
guard  of  the  Great  Charter. 

The  barons  obliged  the  king  to  agree  that  Lon- 
don fhould  remain  in  their  hands,   and  the  Tower 

be 
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CHAP,  be  configned  to  the  cuftody  of  the  primate,  till  the 
L_         j   15th  of  Auguft  eniuing,  or  till  the  execution  of  the 
feveral  articles  of  the  Great  Charter  k.     The  better 
to  enfure  the  fame  end,  he  allowed  them  to  chufe 
rive-and-twenty  members  from  their  own  body,  as 
confervators  of  the  publjc  liberties  ;    and  no  bounds 
were  fet  to  the  authority  of  thefe  men  either  in  ex- 
tent or  duration.     If  any  complaint  were  made  of  a 
violation  of  the  charter,  whether  attempted  by  the 
king,  judiciaries,  fheriffs,  or  forefters,  any  four  of 
thefe  barons  might  admonifh  the  king  to  redrefs  the 
grievance  :    If  fatisfaction  were  not  obtained,   they 
could  affemble  the  whole   council   of  twenty-five; 
who,   in  conjunction  with  the  great  council,    were 
empowered  to  compel  him  to  obferve  the  charter ; 
and,  in   cafe  of  reiiitance,  might  levy  war  againft 
him,   attack  his  caftles,  and  employ  every  kind  of 
violence,    except  againft  his  royal  perfon,   and  that 
of  his  queen  and  children.      All  men   throughout 
the  kingdom  were  bound,  under  the  penalty  of  con- 
fifcation,   to  fwear  obedience  to  the  twenty- five  ba- 
rons j  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county  were  to 
chufe  twelve  knights,  who  were  to  make  report  of 
fuch  evil  cuftoms  as  required  redrefs,  conformably 
to  the  tenor  of  the  Great  Charter  '.     The  names  of 
thole  confervators  were,  the  earls  of  Clare,  Albe- 
marle,   Gloucefter,    Winchefter,  Hereford,  Roger 
Bigod   earl    of  Norfolk,    Robert  de  Vere  earl  of 
Oxford,  William  Marefchal  the  younger,    Robert 
Fitz- Walter,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Euftace  de  Vefcey, 
Gilbert  Delaval,  William  de  Moubray,  Geoffrey  de 
Say,  Roger  de  Mombezon,  William  de  Hunting- 
field,    Robert   de  Ros,    the   conftable   of  Chefter, 
William  de  Aubenie,    Richard  de  Perci,  William 
Malet,   John  Fitz-Robert,   William  de  Lanvalay, 

k  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  201.     Chion.  Durft.  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

1  This  feems  a  very  (hong  proof  that  the  home  of  commons  was 
not  then  in  being;  otherwife  the  knights  and  bingefles  from  the  fe- 
vtT.il  tern  have  given  hi  to  the  lords  a  lift  of  grievances, 

Without  fo  unulual  an  elsclioa. 
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de    Bigod,     and    Rcger    de    Montfichet  m. 
men   were,    by   this    convention,    really   in- 

C  H  A  P. 

vefted  with  the  fovereigncy  of  the  kingdom  :  They  1215. 
were  rendered  co-ordinate  with  the  king,  or  rather 
fuperior  to  him,  in  the  exercife  of  the  executive 
power :  And  as  there  was  no  circumftance  of  go- 
vernment which,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  might 
not  bear  a  relation  to  the  fecurity  or  obfervance  of 
the  Great  Charter,  there  could  fcarcely  occur  any 
incident  in  which  they  might  not  lawfully  interpole 
their  authority. 

John  feemed  to  fubmit  paffively  to  all  thefe  re- 
gulations, however  injurious  to  majefty  :  He  fent 
writs  to  all  the  fheriffs  ordering  them  to  conftrain 
every  one  to  fwear  obedience  to  the  twenty-five  ba- 
tons n  :  He  difmiffed  all  his  foreign  forces :  He  pre- 
tended that  his  government  was  thenceforth  to  run 
in  a  new  tenor,  and  be  more  indulgent  to  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  his  people.  But  he  only  dif- 
fembled,  till  he  fhould  find  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  annulling  all  his  conceflions.  The  injuries  and 
indignities  which  he  had  formerly  fuffered  from  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  Trance,  as  they  came  from 
equals  or  fuperiors,  feemed  to  make  but  fmall  im- 
preiTion  on  him  :  But  the  fenfe  of  this  perpetual  and 
total  fubjeclion  under  his  own  rebellious  vaflals, 
funk  deep  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  throw  off  lb  ignominious  a  flavery  °. 
He  grew  fullen,  filent,  and  referved  :  He  fhunned 
the  lbciety  of  his  courtiers  and  nobles :  He  retired 
into  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  as  if  defirous  of  hiding  his 
fhame  and  confufion  ;  but  in  this  retreat  he  medi- 
tated the  moft  fatal  vengeance  againfl  all  his  ene- 
mies p.  He  fecretly  fent  abroad  his  emilfaries  to 
inlift  foreign  foldiers,  and  to  invite  the  rapacious 
Brabancons  into  his  fervice,  by  the  profped  of 
Sharing  the  fpoils  of  England,  and  reaping  the  for- 
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C  H  A.  P.  feitures  of  fo  many  opulent  barons,  who  had  in- 
XL  curred  the  guilt  of  rebellion  by  rifing  in  arms  againft 
U,,^7^  him  q :  And  he  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  lay  before  the  pope  the  Great  Charter, 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  fign,  and  to  com- 
plain, before  that  tribunal,  of  the  violence  which 
had  been  impoled  upon  him  r. 

Innocent,   confidering  himfelf  as  feudal  lord  of 
the  kingdom,  was  incenfed  at  the  temerity  of  the 
barons,    who,   though   they  pretended  to  appeal  to 
his  authority,   had   dared,  without  waiting   for   his 
confent,  to  impofe  flich  terms  on  a  prince,  who,  by 
refigning  to  the  Roman  pontiff  his  crown  and  in- 
dependence,   had  placed  himfelf  immediately  under 
the  papal  protection.      He  iifued,  therefore,   a  bull, 
in. which,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  apoftolic  power, 
and  from  the  authority  which  God  had  committed  to 
him,  to  build  and  deftroy  kingdoms,  to  plant  and 
overthrow,    he   annulled   and  abrogated  the  whole 
charter,  as  unjuft  in  itfelf,  as  obtained  by  compul- 
fion,  and  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  apo- 
ftolic fee.     He  prohibited  the  barons  from  exacting 
the  obfervance  of  it :  He  evert  prohibited  the  king 
himfelf  from  paying  any  regard  to  it :   He  abfolved 
him  and  his  fubjecls  from  all  oaths  which  they  had 
been  conftrained  to  take  to  that  purpofe  :  And  he 
pronounced  a  general  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  every  one  who  fhould  perfevere  in  maintain- 
ing fuch  treaibnable  and  iniquitous  pretentions  \ 
Renewal         The   king,   as  his   foreign  forces   arrived   along 
of  theci-     with  this  bull,   now  ventured  to  take  off  the  malk  ; 
vilwars.     ancj^  under  fanction  of  the  pope's  decree,  recalled 
all  the  liberties  which  he  had  granted  to  his  fubjecls, 
and  which  he  had  folemnly  fworn  to  obferve.     But 
the  fpiritual  weapon  was  found,  upon' trial,  to  carry 
lefs  force  with  it  than  he  had  reafon  from  his  own 
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experience  to  apprehend.  The  primate  refuted  to 
obey  the  pope  in  publifhing  the  fentence  of  excom- 
munication againft  the  barons  ;  and  though  he  was  1115. 
cited  to  Rome,  that  he  might  attend  a  general  coun- 
cil there  alTembled,  and  was  fufpended  on  account 
of  his  difobedience  to  the  pope,  and  his  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  king's  enemies '  -,  though  a 
new  and  particular  fentence  of  excommunication 
was  pronounced  by  name  againft  the  principal  ba- 
rons u,  John  ftill  found  that  his  nobility  and  people, 
and  even  his  clergy,  adhered  to  the  defence  of  their 
liberties,  and  to  their  combination  againft  him  :  The 
fword  of  his  foreign  mercenaries  was  all  he  had  to 
truft  to  tor  reftoring  his  authority. 

The  barons,  after  obtaining  the  Great  Charter, 
feem  to  have  been  lulled  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  and 
to  have  taken  no  rational  meafures,  in  cafe  of  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  force,  for  re-affembling 
their  armies.  The  king  was,  from  the  firft,  mafter 
of  the  field  ;  and  immediately  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle 
of  Rochefter,  which  was  obfiinately  defended  by 
William  de  Albiney,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  knights  with  their  retainers,  but  was  at  laft 
reduced  by  famine.  John,  irritated  with  the  refill-  3°'h  Nov. 
ance,  intended  po  have  hanged  the  governor  and  all 
the  garrifon  -,  but,  on  the  reprefentation  of  William 
de  Mauleon,  who  fuggefted  to  him  the  danger  of 
repriials,  he  was  content  to  facrifice,  in  this  bar- 
barous manner,  the  inferior  pnfoners  only  *.  The 
captivity  of  William  de  Albiney,  the  beft  officer 
among  the  confederated  barons,  was  an  irreparable 
lofs  to  their  caufe  ;  and  no  regular  oppolition  was 
thenceforth  made  to  the  progrefs  of  the  royal  arms. 
The  ravenous  and  barbarous  mercenaries,  incited  by 
a  cruel  and  enraged  prince,  were  let  loofe  againft 
the  eftates,  tenants,  manors,  houfes,  parks  of  the 
barons,  and  fpread  devaluation  over  the  face  of  the 
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c  hap.  kingdom.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  the  flames 
y_  _  '_.  of  villages  and  caftles  reduced  to  allies,  the  confter- 
X4i5.  nation  and  mifery  of  the  inhabitants,  tortures  exer- 
cifed  by  the  foldiery  to  make  them  reveal  their  con- 
cealed treafures,  and  reprifals  no  lefs  barbarous  com- 
mitted by  the  barons  and  their  partifans  on  the  royal 
demefnes,  and  on  the  eftates  of  fuch  as  Hill  adhered 
to  the  crown.  The  king,  marching  through  the 
whole  extent  of  England,  from  Dover  to  Berwic, 
laid  the  provinces  wade  on  each  fide  of  him ;  and 
considered  every  (late,  which  was  not  his  immediate 
property,  as  entirely  hoftile,  and  the  object  of  mili- 
tary execution.  The  nobility  of  the  north,  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  fhewn  greater!  violence  in  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberties,  and  who,  acting  in  a  fe- 
parate  body,  had  expreiied  their  difcontent  even  at 
the  conceffions  made  by  the  Great  Charter,  as  they 
could  expect  no  mercy,  lied  before  him  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  purchafed  the  friendship  of 
Alexander,  the  young  king  of  Scots,  by  doing  ho- 
mage to  him. 
Prince  Thz  barons,  reduced  to  this  defperate  extremity, 

and  menaced  with  the  total  lofs  of  their  liberties.* 
their  properties,  and  their  lives,  employed  a  remedy 
no  lefs  defperate  ;  and  making  applications  to  the 
court  of  France,  they  offered  to  acknowledge  Lewis> 
the  elded  fon  of  Philip,  for  their  fovereign,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  afford  them  protection  from 
the  violence  of  their  enraged  prince.  Though  the 
fenfe  of  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  the  only 
rights  that  are  entirely  indefeafible,  might  have  jus- 
tified them  in  the  deposition  of  their  king,  they  de- 
clined infilling  before  Philip  on  a  pretenfion  which 
is  commonly  fo  difagreeable  to  fovereigns,  and 
which  founds  harihly  in  their  royal  ears.  They  af- 
firmed that  John  was  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the 
n,  by  reafon  of  the  attainder  pafTed  upon  him 
during  his  brother's  reign  ;  though  that  attainder 
had  been  reverfed,  and  Richard  had  even,  by  his 
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kft  will,  declared  him  his  fucceflbr.  They  pre-  c  H.A  P* 
tended  that  he  was  already  legally  depofed  by  fen-  t  _^ 
tence  of  the  peers  of  France,  on  account  of  the  1216. 
murder  of  his  nephew  ;  though  that  fentence  could 
not  pofiibly  regard  any  thing  but  his  tranfmarine 
dominions,  which  alone  he  held  in  vaflalage  to  that 
crown.  On  more  plaufible  grounds  they  affirmed, 
that  he  had  already  depofed  himfelf  by  doing  homage 
to  the  pope,  changing  the  nature  of  his  fovereignty, 
and  refigning  an  independent  crown  for  a  fee  under 
a  foreign  power.  And  as  Blanche  of  Caftile,  the 
wife  of  Lewis,  was  defcended  by  her  mother  from 
Henry  II..  they  maintained,  though  many  other 
princes  flood  before  her  in  the  order  of  fucceffion, 
that  they  had  not  fiiaken  off  the  royal  family,  in 
chufing  her  hufband  for  their  fovereign. 

Philip  was  ftrongly  tempted  to  lay  hold  on  the 
rich  prize  which  was  offered  to  him.  The  legate 
menaced  him  with  interdicts  and  excommunications 
if  he  invaded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  or  attacked 
a  prince  who  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  holy  fee x :  But  as  Philip  was  allured  of  the 
obedience  of  his  own  vafTals,  his  principles  were 
changed  with  the  times,  and  he  now  undervalued  as 
much  all  papal  cenfures,  as  he  formerly  pretended 
to  pay  refpect  to  them.  His  chief  fcruple  was  with, 
regard  to  the  fidelity  which  he  might  expect  from 
the  Englifh  barons  in  their  new  engagements,  and 
the  danger  of  entrusting  his  fon  and  heir  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  might,  on  any  caprice  or  ne- 
ceffity,  make  peace  with  their  native  fovereign,  by 
facrificing  a  pledge  of  fo  much  value.  He  there- 
fore exacted  from  the  barons  twenty-five  houages 
of  the  moft  noble  birth  in  the  kingdom y ;  and 
having  obtained  this  fecurity,  he  fent  over  firft  a 
fmall  army  to  the  relief  of  the  confederates  ;  then 
more  numerous  forces,  which  arrived  with  Lewis 
himfelf  at  their  head. 
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CHAP.  The  firft  effect  of  the  young  prince's  appearance 
,  x  '  ,  in  England  was  the  deiertion  of  John's  foreign 
12i6.  troops,  who,  being  moftly  levied  in  Flanders,  and 
other  provinces  of  France,  refuied  to  ferve  againft 
the  heir  of  their  monarchy  z.  The  Gafcons  and 
Poictevins  alone,  who  were  ftill  John's  fubjedts, 
adhered  to  his  caufe  ;  but  they  were  too  weak  to 
maintain  that  fuperiority  in  the  field  which  they  had 
hitherto  fupported  againft  the  confederated  barons. 
Many  confiderable  noblemen  deferted  John's  party, 
the  earls  of  Salifbury,  Arundel,  Warrenne,  Oxford, 
Albemarle,  and  William  Marefchal  the  younger  : 
His  caftles  fell  daily  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  j 
Dover  was  the  only  place  which,  from  the  valour 
and  fidelity  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  the  governor 
made  refiftance  to  the  progrefs  of  Lewis a :  And  the 
barons  had  the  melancholy  profpect  of  finally  fuc- 
ceeding  in  their  purpofe,  and  of  efcaping  the  tyranny 
of  their  own  king,  by  impofing  on  themfelves  and 
the  nation  a  foreign  yoke.  But  this  union  was  of 
fhort  duration  between  the  French  and  Englifh  no- 
bles ;  and  the  imprudence  of  Lewis,  who  on  every 
cccafion  fhowed  too  vifible  a  preference  to  the  for- 
mer, increafed  that  jealoufy  which  it  was  fo  na- 
tural for  the  latter  to  entertain  in  their  preient  fitu- 
ation b.  The  vifcount  of  Melun  too,  it  is  laid, 
one  of  his  courtiers,  fell  fick  at  London,  and  find- 
ing the  approaches  of  death,  he  fent  for  ibme  of  his 
friends  among  the  Englim  barons,  and  warning 
them  of  their  danger,  revealed  Lewis's  fecret  in- 
tentions of  exterminating  them  and  their  families  as 
traitors  to  their  prince,  and  of  beftowing  their  eftates 
and  dignities  on  his  native  fubjects,  in  whole  fidelity 
he  could  more  reafonably  place  confidence  c  :  This 
flory,  whether  true  or  falie,  was  univerfally  reported 
and  believed ;  and  concurring  with  other  circum- 
ftances  which  rendered  it  credible,  did  great  preju- 
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dice  to  the  caufe  of  Lewis.  The  earl  of  Salisbury 
and  other  noblemen,  deferted  again  to  John's  p 
and  as  men  eafily  changed  fides  in  a  civil  war,  efpe- 
cially  where  their  power  is  founded  on  an  heredkary 
and  independent  authority,  and  is  not  derived  from 
the  opinion  and  favour  of  the  people,  the  French 
prince  had  reafon  to  dread  a  fudden  reverfe  of  for* 
tune.  The  king  was  affembling  a  considerable 
army,  with  a  view  of  fighting  one  great  battle  for 
his  crown  ;  but  parting  from  Lynne  to  Lincolnfhire, 
his  road  lay  along  the  fea-fhore,  which  was  over- 
flowed an  high  water ;  and  not  chufing  the  proper 
time  for  his  journey,  he  loft  in  the  inundation  all 
his  carriages,  treafure,  baggage,  and  regalia.  The 
affliction  for  this  difafter,  and  vexation  from  the  dif- 
fracted (late  of  his  affairs,  increaled  the  ficknefs  un- 
der which  he  then  laboured  ;  and  though  he  reached 
the  caftle  of  Newark,  he  was  obliged  to  hale  there, 
and  his  diftemper  foon  after  put  an  end  to  his  life,  17*  0&. 
in  the  forty- ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  eighteenth  of  Death 
his  reign  ;  and  freed  the  nation  from  the  dangers  to 
which  it  was  equally  expofed  by  his  fuccefs  or  by  his 
misfortunes. 

The  character  of  this  prince  is  nothing  but  a  anfJ  cha- 
complication  of  vices,  equally  mean  and  odious  j  |£e  y° 
ruinous  to  himfelf,  and  deftructive  to  his  people. 
Cowardice,  inactivity,  folly,  levity,  licentioufnefs, 
ingratitude,  treachery,  tyranny,  and  cruelty;  all 
thefe  qualities  appear  too  evidently  in  the  feveral 
incidents  of  his  life,  to  give  us  room  to  fufpect 
that  the  difagreeable  picture  has  been  anywife  over- 
charged by  the  prejudices  of  the  ancient  hiftorians. 
It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  his  conduct  to  his  father, 
his  brother,  his  nephew,  or  his  fubjects,  was  moft 
culpable  ;  or  whether  his  crimes,  in  thefe  refpects, 
were  not  even  exceeded  by  the  bafenefs  which  ap- 
peared in  his  tranfactions  with  the  king  of  France, 
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chap,  the  pope,    and  the  barons.     His  European  domfj 

^ %J (  nions,  when  they  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 

ni6.  brother,  were  more  extenfive  than  have  ever,  fince  his 
time,  been  ruled  by  any  F.nglifh  monarch :  But  he  firft 
jolt,  by  his  mifconduct,  the  nourifhing  provinces  in 
France,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family  :  He  fub- 
je&ed  his  kingdom  to  a  ihameful  vaiYalage  under  the 
ice  of  Rome:  He  law  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown 
diminifhed  by  law,  and  (till  more  reduced  by  faction: 
And  he  died  at  laft,  when  in  danger  of  being  to- 
tally expelled  by  a  foreign  power,  and  of  either  end- 
ing his  life  miferably  in  prifon,  or  feeking  fhelter  as 
a  fugitive  from  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies. 

The  prejudices  againft  this  prince  were  lb  violent, 
that  he  was  believed  to  have  fent  an  embafiy  to  the 
Miramoulin  or  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  to  have 
offered  to  change  his  religion  and  become  Maho- 
metan, in  order  to  purchafe  the  protection  of  that 
monarch.  Bui  though  this  ftory  is  told  us,  on 
plaufible  authority,  by  Matthew  Paris0,  it  is  in  it- 
ielf  utterly  improbable;  except  that  there  is  nothing 
ib  incredible  but  may  believed  to  proceed  from 
the  folly  and  wickednefs  of  John. 

The  monks  throw  great  reproaches  on  this  prince 
for  his  impiety  and  even  infidelity;  and  as  an  in- 
ftanceofit,  they  tell  us,  that  having  one  day  caught 
a  very  fat  ftag,  he  exclaimed,  How  plump  and  well 
fed  is  this  animal !    and  yet  I  dare  /wear  he  never 

\rd  mafs  f.  This  Tally  of  wit,  upon  the  ufual  cor- 
pulency of  the  priefts,  more  than  all  his  enormous 
crimes  and  iniquities,  made  him  pafs  with  them  for 
an  atheift. 

John  left  two  legitimate  fons  behind  him,  Henry, 
born   on   the  firit  of  October  1207,  and  now  nine 

ars  of  age ;  and  Richard,  born  on  the  fixth  of 
January  1209;  and  three  daughters,  jane,  after- 
wards married  to  Alexander  king  of  Scots ;  Eleanor, 
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married    firft  to  William   Marefehal  the  younger,  c  **A  P. 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  then  to  Simon  Mountfort,   ,    .    .'  _j 
earl  of  Leicefter  5    and  Ifabella,  married  to  the  em-      12.16. 
peror  Frederic  IT.     All  thefe  children  were  born  to 
him  by  Ifabella  of  Angoulefme  his  fecond  wife.  His 
illegitimate  children  were  numerous  j    but  none  of 
them  were  anywiie  diftinguifhed. 

It  was  this  king  who,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  firfi  gave  by  charter  to  the  city  of  London, 
the  right  of  electing  annually  a  mayor  out  of  its  own 
body,  an  office  which  was  till  now  held  for  life.  He 
gave  the  city  alfo  power  to  elect  and  remove  its  fhe- 
rifrs  at  pleafure,  and  its  common-council-men  an- 
nually. London  bridge  was  finifhed  in  this  reign  : 
The  former  bridge  was  of  wood.  Maud  theemprefs 
was  the  firfl  that  built  a  (lone  bridge  in  England. 
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APPENDIX     II, 

The  FEUDAL  and  ANGLO-NORMAN 

Government  and  Manners. 

c 

Origin  of  the  feudal  law Its  prcgrefs Feudal 

government  of  England The  feudal  parliament 

The  commons Judicial  power Reve- 

nue   of  the  crown Commerce The  church 

Civil  laws— Manners. 

THE  feudal  law  is  the  chief  foundation,  both  Appendix 
of  the  political  government  and  of  the  juris- 
prudence eftabliihed  by  the  Normans  in  England. 
Our  fubject  therefore  requires  that  we  fhould  form  a 
juft  idea  of  this  law,  in  order  to  explain  the  ftate 
as  well  of  that  kingdom  as  of  all  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  which  during  thofe  ages  were  governed  by 
fwnilar  institutions.  And  though  I  am  fenfible  that 
I  muft  here  repeat  many  obfervations  and  reflections 
which  have  been  communicated  by  others s ;  yet,  as 
every  book,  agreeably  to  the  obfervation  of  a  great 
hiftorianb,  fhould  be  as  complete  as  poffible  within 
itfelf,  and  fhould  never  refer  for  any  thing  material 
to  other  books,  it  will  be  necefifary  in  this  place  to 
deliver  a  fhort  plan  of  that  prodigious  Fabric  which 
for  feveral  centuries  preferved  fuch  a  mixture  of  li- 
berty  and  oppreffion,  order  and  anarchy,  liability 

s  L'Efprit  de  Loix.     Dr.  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Scotland. 
*  Padre  Paolo  Hift.  Cone.  Trid. 
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Appendix    anj  revolution,  as  was  never  experienced  in  any  other 
, ' ,  age,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 


law. 


*i,y  other  part 

Oiigin  of  After  the  northern  nations  had  fubdued  the  pro- 
wfeudaI  v*nces  °f  me  Roman  empire,  they  were  obliged  to 
eftablifh  a  fyftem  of  government  which  might  fecure 
their  conqueft.%  as  well  againft  the  revolt  of  their 
numerous  fubjects  who  remained  in  the  provinces, 
as  from  the  inroads  of  other  tribes,  who  might  be 
tempted  toravifh  from  them  their  new  acquiiitions. 
The -great  change  of  circumftances  made  them 
here  depart  from  thofe  inftitutions  which  prevailed 
among  them  while  they  remained  in  the  forefts  cf 
Germany  ;  yet  was  it  ftill  natural  for  them  to  re- 
tain, in  their  prefent  fettlement,  as  much  of  their 
ancient  cuftoms  as  was  compatible  with  their  new 
fitnation. 

The  German  governments,  being  more  a  con- 
federacy  of  independent  warriors  than  a  civil  fub- 
jection,  derived  their  principal  force  from  many  in- 
ferior and  voluntary  afibciations,  which  individuals 
formed  under  a  particular  head  or  chieftain,  and 
which  it  became  the  higheft  point  of  honour  to 
maintain  with  inviolable  fidelity.  The  glory  of  the 
chief  confided  in  the  number,  the  bravery,  and  the 
zealous  attachment  of  his  retainers :  The  duty  of 
the  retainers  required  that  they  fhould  accompany 
their  chief  in  all  wars  and  dangers,  that  they  mould 
fight  and  perifli  by  his  fide,  and  that  they  fhould 
efteem  his  renown  or  his  favour  a  fufricient  recom- 
pence  for  all  their  fervices '.  The  prince  himfelf 
was  nothing  but  a  great  chieftain,  who  was  chofen 
from  among  the  reft,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  va- 
lour or  nobility ;  and  who  derived  his  power  from 
the  voluntary  afibciation  or  attachment  of  the  other 
chieftains. 

When   a  tribe,     governed    by  thefe   ideas,    and 
actuated  by  thefe  principles,  fubdued  a  large  territory, 

j. Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ. 

they 
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they  found  that  though    it  was  Decenary  to  keep  Appendix 
themfelves  in  a  military  pofture,  they  could  neither  . 

remain  united  in  a  body,  nor  take  up  their  quarters 
in  feveral  garriibns,  and  that  their  manners  and.  in- 
ftitutions  debarred  them  from  ufing  tfaefe  expe- 
dients ■,  the  obvious  ones,  which  in  a  like  ficuation 
would  have  been  employed  by  a  more  civilized  na- 
tion. Their  ignorance  in  the  art  of  finances,  and 
perhaps  the  devaluations  infeparable  from  iu.ch  vio- 
lent conquefts,  rendered  it  impracticable  for  them 
to  levy  taxes  fufficient  for  the  pay  of  numerous 
armies  ;  and  their  repugnance  to  fubordination,  with 
their  attachment  to  rural  pleafures,  made  the  life  of 
the  camp  or  garrifon,  if  perpetuated  during  peace- 
ful times,  extremely  odious  and  difguftful  to  them. 
They  feized,  therefore,  fuch  a  portion  of  the  con- 
quered lands  as  appeared  necetfary ;  they  afligned  a 
mare  for  fupporting  the  dignity  of  their  prince  and 
government;  they  diftributed  other  parts,  under  the 
title  of  fiefs,  to  the  chiefs ;  thefe  made  a  new  par- 
tition among  their  retainers  -}  the  exprels  condition 
of  all  thefe  grants  was,  that  they  might  be  refumed 
at  pleafure,  and  that  the  pofleiTor,  fo  long  as  he  en-  . 
joyed  them,  mould  ft  ill  remain  in  readinefs  to  take 
the  field  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  And  though 
the  conquerors  immediately  feparated,  in  order  to 
enjoy  their  new  acquifnions,  their  martial  difpofition 
made  them  readily  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  engage- 
ment :  They  affembled  on  the  firfl  alarm ;  their  ha- 
bitual attachment  to  the  chieftain  made  them  will- 
ingly fubmit  to  his  command ;  and  thus  a  regular 
military  force,  though  concealed,  was  always  ready 
to  defend,  on  any  emergence,  the  intereft  and  ho- 
nour of  the  community. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  all   the  conquered 

lands  were  feized   by  the  northern  conquerors ;  or 

that  the  whole  of  the  land  thus  feized  was  fubjected 

to  thofe  military  fervices.     This  fuppofition  is  con- 

H  4  fined 
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Appendix  futed  by  the  hiftory  of  all  the  nations  on  the  conti- 
t^  '  _,  nent.  Even  the  idea  given  us  of  the  German  man- 
ners by  the  Roman  hiftorian,  may  convince  us 
that  that  bold  people  would  never  have  been  con-1 
tent  with  lb  precarious  a  fubfiftence,  or  have  fought 
to  procure  eftabliihments  which  were  onlv  to  con- 
tinue daring  the  good  pleafure  of  their  fovereign. 
Though  the  northern  chieftains  accepted  of  lands 
which,  being  confidered  as  a  kind  of  military  pay, 
might  be  refumed  at  the  will  of  the  king  or  general  j 
they  alfo  took  pofTeffion  of  eftat.es  which,  being  he- 
re !tary  and  independent,  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain their  native  liberty,  and  fupport,  without  court  - 
favour,  the  honour  of  their  rank  and  family. 
Pmgrcfs  But  there  is  a  great  difference,  in  the  confe- 
da/la  °ilierices>  between  the  distribution  of  a  pecuniary  fub- 
fiftence, and  the  aftiffnment  of  lands  burthened  with 
the  condition  of  military  fervice.  The  delivery  of 
the  former  at  the  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual  terms 
of  payment,  ftill  recalls  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  gra- 
tuity from  the  prince,  and  reminds  the  foldier  of 
the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  com- 
miffion.  But  the  attachment,  naturally  formed  with 
a  fixed  portion  of  land,  gradually  begets  the  idea  of 
fomething  like  property,  and  makes  the  pofTefibr 
forget  his  dependent  fituation,  and  the  condition 
which  was  at  rirft  annexed  to  the  grant.  It  feemed 
equitable,  that  one  who  had  cultivated  and  lowed  a 
field  mould  reap  the  harveft  :  Hence  fiefs,  which 
werd  at  fh-ft  entirely  precarious,  were  foon  made  an- 
nual. A  man  who  had  employed  his  money  in 
building,  planting,  or  other  improvements,  ex- 
pected to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour  or  expence : 
Hence  they  were  next  granted  during  a  term  of  years. 
It  would  be  thought  hard  to  expel  a  man  from  his 
pofteffions  who  had  always  done  his  duty,  and  per- 
formed the  conditions  on  which  he  orignally  re- 
ceived them  :  Hence  the  chieftains,  in  a  fubfequent 

period. 
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period,  thought  themfelves  entitled  to  demand  the  Appendix 
enjoyment  of  their  feudal  lands  during  life.  It  was 
found,  that  a  man  would  more  willingly  expofc 
himfelf  in  battle,  if  allured  that  his  family  fhould 
inherit  his  poileffions,  and  mould  not  be  left  by  his 
death  in  want  and  poverty:  Hence  fiefs  were  made 
hereditary  in  families,  and  defcended,  during  one 
age,  to  the  fon,  then  to  the  grandfon,  next  to  the 
brothers,  and  afterwards  to  more  diftant  relations'". 
The  idea  of  property  Hole  in  gradually  upon  that 
of  military  pay ;  and  each  century  made  fome  fen- 
fible  addition  to  the  (lability  of  fiefs  and  tenures. 

In  all  thefe  fucceflive  acquisitions,  the  chief  was 
fupported    by  his  vaffals  ;    who,  having  originally 
a  ilrong  connection  with   him,  augmented   by   the 
conftant  intcrcourie  of  good   offices,     and    by   the 
friendfhip    arifing    from    vicinity   and  dependance, 
were  inclined  to  follow  their  leader  againfl  all   his 
enemies,  and   voluntarily,    in  his   private  quarrels, 
paid  him   the  fame  obedience  to  which,  by  their 
tenure,  they  were  bound  in  foreign  wars.     While 
he  daily  advanced  new  pretenfions   to  fecure   the 
poffeffion  of  his  fuperior  fief,  they  expected  to  find 
the  fame  advantage,   in  acquiring  (lability  to   their 
fubordinate  ones ;   and  they  zealoufly  oppofed  the 
intrufion  of  a  new  lord,  who  would  be  inclined,  as 
he  was  fully  intitled,   to  bellow   the   poffeffion  of 
their  lands   on   his  own    favourites    and    retainers. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  gradually  de- 
cayed ;    and  each  noble,  fortified  in  his  own  terri- 
tory by  the  attachment  of  his  vaffals,  became  too 
powerful   to    be    expelled   by   an    order    from    the 
throne  ■,  and  he  fecured  by  law  what  he  had  at  firft 
acquired  by  ufurpation. 

During  this  precarious  flate  of  the  fupreme 
power,  a  difference  would  immediately  be  experi- 
enced  between   thofe   portions   of  territory   which 

*  Lib.  Feud.  lib.  1.  tit.  1. 

were 
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:'x    were    fubjeeted   to    the    feudal   tenures,    and    thofe 

I  i  •  •  • 

which  were  poiTefied    by    an   allodial   or  free  title. 
Though    the    latter    poireflions    had    at   firft    been 
efteemed  much   preferable,   they  were  foon  found, 
by  the  progreffive  changes  introduced  into  public 
and  private   law,  to  be  of  an  inferior  condition  to 
the  former.      The  pofletTors  of  a  feudal  territory, 
united  by  a  regular  fubordination  under  one  chief, 
and  by  the  mutual  attachments  of  the  vallate,   had 
the   fame  advantages   over  the   proprietors    of  the 
other,    that  a  difciplined  army  enjoys   over  a  dif- 
perfed    multitude ;     and    were  enabled  to  commit 
with  impunity  all  injuries  on  their  defencelefs  neigh- 
bours.    Every  one,  therefore,  haftened  to  feek  that 
protection  which  he  found  fo  neceffary  ;    and  each 
allodial  proprietor,  refigning  his  pofieffions  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  or  o(  fome  nobleman  refpected 
for  power  or  valour,  received  them  back  with  the 
condition  of  feudal  fervices  ',  which,  though  a  bur- 
den fomewhat  grievous,   brought  him  ample  com- 
penfation,   by  connecting  him  with  the  neighbour- 
ing proprietors,  and  placing  him  under  the  guar- 
dianfhip  of  a  potent  chieftain.     The  decay   of  the 
political  government  thus  necefTarily  occafioned  the 
cxtenfion  of  the  feudal :  The  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  univerfally  divided    into   baronies,   and   thefe 
into  inferior  fiefs  :  And  the  attachment  of  vaffals  to 
their  chief,    which  was  at  firft  an  effential  part  of 
the   German  manners,   was  ftill    fupported   by  the 
fame  caufes  from  which  it  at  firft  arofe  ;   the  necef- 
fifty  of  mutual  protection,  and  the  continued  inter- 
courfe,    between  the  head  and  the  members,   of  be- 
nefits and  fervices. 

But  there  was  another  circumftance  which  cor- 
roborated thefe  feudal  dependencies,  and  tended  to 
connect  the  vaffals  with  their  fuperior  lord  by  an 
indifToluble    bond    of   union.     The   northern   con- 

1  Marculf.  Form.  4.7.  npuu  L'r.Jcnbr.  p.  1:38. 
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querors,  as  weil  as  the  more  early  Greeks  and  Ro-  Appendix 
mans,  embraced  a  policy,  which  is  unavoidable  to  , 
all  nations  that  have  made  ilender  advances  in  re- 
finement :  They  every  where  united  the  civil  jurif* 
diction  with  the  military  power.  Law,  in  its  com- 
mencement, was  not  an  intricate  fcience,  and  was 
more  governed  by  maxims  of  equity,  which  feen^ 
obvious  to  common  fenfe,  than  by  numerous  and 
fubtile  principles,  applied  to  a  variety  of  cafes  by 
profound  reafonin^s  from  analogy.  An  officer, 
though  he  had  palled  his  life  in  the  field,  was  able 
to  determine  all  leg-al  controverfies  which  could  oc- 
cur  within  the  diihict  committed  to  his  charge  ;  and 
his  decifions  were  the  mod  likely  to  meet  with  a 
prompt  and  ready  obedience,  from  men  who  re- 
ipecled  his  perfon,  and  were  accuftomed  to  ail 
under  his  command.  The  profit  ariling  from  pu- 
niihments,  which  were  then  cLieily  pecuniary,  was 
another  reafon  for  his  defiring  to  retain  the  judicial 
power;  and  when  his  fief  became  hereditary,  this 
authority,  which  was  eflential  to  it,  was  alio  trans- 
mitted to  his  pofterity.  The  counts,  and  other 
magiftrates,  whole  power  was  merely  official,  were 
tempted,  in  imitation  of  the  feudal  lords,  whom 
they  refembled  in  lo  many  particulars,  to  render 
their  dignity  perpetual  and  hereditary;  and  in  the 
decline  of  the  regal  power,  they  found  no  dirliculty 
in  making  good  their  pretenfions.  After  this  man- 
ner the  vaft  fabric  of  feudal  fubordination  became 
quite  folid  and  comprehenfive ;  it  formed  every 
where  an  eflential  part  of  the  political  conftitution  ; 
and  the  Norman  and  other  barons,  who  followed 
the  fortunes  of  William,  were  fo  accuftomed  to  it, 
that  they  could  fcarcely  form  an  idea  of  any  other 
fpecies  of  civil  government"1. 

"■'  The  ideas  of  the  feudal  government  were  fo  rooted,  that  even 
lawyers,  in  ihofe  ages,  could  not  form  a  notion  of  any  other  con- 
ftitution.     Regnum   (lays   Btacton,   lib.  2.    cap.  34-)>   iu°d  ex  corny  at  it 

bus  o  b-ronibus  dicitur  ej/e  avjlkuium. 

The 
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Appendix  The  Saxons  who  conquered  England,  as  they 
exterminated  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  thought 
themfelves  fee u red  by  the  fea  againft  new  invaders, 
found  it  lefs  requifite  to  maintain  themfelves  in  a 
military  pofture :  The  quantity  of  land  which 
they  annexed  to  offices  feems  to  have  been  of  fmall 
value  ;  and  for  that  reafon  continued  the  longer  in 
its  original  fituation,  and  was  always  poflfelTed  dur- 
ing pleafure  by  thofe  who  were  intruded  with  the 
command.  Thefe  conditions  were  too  precarious 
to  fatisfy  the  Norman  barons,  who  enjoyed  more 
independent  poffeffions  and  jurifdictions  in  their 
own  country  -,  and  William  was  obliged,  in  the 
new  diftribution  of  land,  to  copy  the  tenures,  which 
were  now  become  univerfal  on  the  continent.  Eng- 
land  of  a  fudden  became  a  feudal  kingdom  n ;  and 
received  all  the  advantages,  and  was  expofed  to  all 
the  inconveniencies,  incident  to  that  fpecies  of  civil 
polity. 
The  fen-  According  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law, 
dal  go"       the  king  was  the  fupreme  lord  of  the  landed  pro- 

vern  merit  -  •  -     ■ 

ofEng-  perty  :  All  pofleffors,  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  or  re- 
land.  venue  of  any  part  of  it,  held  thole  privileges,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  him  ■,  and  their  pro- 
perty was  conceived  to  bej  in  fome  degree,  condi- 
tional °.  The  land  was  ftill  apprehended  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  benefice,  which  was  the  original  concep- 
tion of  a  feudal  property  -,  and  the  vaffal  owed,  in 
return  for  it,  ftated  fervices  to  his  baron,  as  the  ba- 
ron himfeif  did  for  his  land  to  the  crown.  The 
vafTal  was  obliged  to  defend  his  baron  in  war ;  and 
the  baron,  at  the  head  of  his  vallals,  was  bound  to 
fight  in  defence  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  But 
befides  thefe  military  fervices,  which  were  cafual, 
there  were  others  impoled  of  a  civil  nature,  which 
were  more  conflant  and  durable. 

n  Coke  Coinm.  on  Lit.  p.  I,  2.  ad  feft.  1. 

«  Somnerof  Gaveik.  p.  109.     Smith  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  cap.  10. 
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The    northern    nations   had  no    idea,    that  any  Appendix 
man,   trained  up  to  honour,    and  inured  to  arms, 
was  ever  to  be  governed,  without  his  own  confent, 
by  the  abfolute  will  of  another ;  or  that  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice  was  ever  to  be  exercifed  by  the 
private  opinion  of  any  one  magiflrate,  without  the 
concurrence  of  fome  other  peribns,   whofe  intereft 
might  induce  them  to  check  his  arbitrary  and  ini- 
quitous decifions.     The  king,   therefore,   when   he 
found    it   neceflfary   to   demand   any  fervice   of  his 
barons  or  chief  tenants,  beyond  what  was  due  by 
their   tenures,    was   obliged   to   affemble  them,    in 
order   to  obtain   their   confent :    And   when  it  was 
neceffary  to  determine  any  controverfy  which  might 
arife    among   the   barons   themfelves,    the   queftion 
muft  be  di  feu  fled  in  dieir  prefence,  and  be  decided 
according  to  their  opinion  or  advice.     In  thefe  two 
circumftances  of  confent  and  advice,  confuted  chiefly 
the  civil  fervices  of  the  ancient  barons  ;    and  thefe 
implied  all  the  confiderable    incidents   of  govern- 
ment.    In  one  view,  the  barons  regarded  this  at- 
tendance as  their  principal  privilege ;  in  another,  as 
a  grievous    burden.      That  no   momentous   affairs 
could  be  tranfacted  without  their  confent  and  ad- 
vice,   was   in  general   efteemed    the   great   fecurity 
of  their  poffeflions  and  dignities  :  But  as  they  reaped 
no  immediate  profit  from  their  attendance  at  court, 
and  were  expofed  to  great  inconvenience  and  charge 
by  an  abfence  from  their  own  eftates,  every  one  was 
glad  to  exempt  himfelf  from  each  -particular  exertion 
of  this  power  ;  and  was  pleafed  both  that  the  call  for 
that  duty  fhould  feldom  return  upon  him,  and  that 
others   mould    undergo    the   burden    in    his    ftead. 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ufually  anxious, 
for  feveral  reafons,  that  the  affembly  of  the  barons 
fhould  be  full  at  everv  ftated  or   cafual   meeting : 

<-T->1  1 

This  attendance  was  the  chief  badge  of  their  fub- 
ordination  to  his  crown,  and  drew  them  from  that 
independence  which  they  were  apt  to  affect  in  their 

own 
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Append!*  ov;n  cafdes  and  manors  ;  and  where  the  meeting 
was  chin  or  ill  attended,  its  determinations  had  lefs 
authority,  and  commanded  not  fo  ready  an  obedi- 
ence from  the  whole  community. 

The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  barons  in  their 
courts,  as  with  the  king  in  the  fupreme  council  of 
the  nation.  It  was  requifite  to  alienable  the  vafTals, 
in  order  to  determine  by  their  vote  any  queftion 
wfiich  regarded  the  barony  ;  and  they  fat  along  with 
ths  chief  in  all  trials,  whether  civil  or  criminal, 
which  occurred  within  the  limits  of  their  jurifdic- 
tion.  They  were  bound  to  pay  fuit  and  fervice  at 
the  court  of  their  baron  ;  and  as  their  tenure  was 
military,  and  confequently  honourable,  they  were 
admitted  into  his  fociety,  and  partook  of  his  friend- 
fliip.  Thus,  a  kingdom  was  confidered  only  as  a 
great  barony,  and  a  barony  as  a  fmall  kingdom. 
The  barons  were  peers  to  each  other  in  the  national 
council,  and,  in  fome  degree,  companions  to  the 
king  :  The  vafTals  were  peers  to  each  other  in  the 
court  of  barony,   and  companions  to  their  baron  p. 

But  though  this  relemblance  fo  fir  took  place, 
the  vailals,  by  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  uni- 
verfally,  in  the  feudal  conflitutions,  fell  into  a 
greater  fubordination  under  the  baron,  than  the  ba- 
ron himfelf  under  his  fovereign  ;  and  thefe  govern- 
meirrs  had  a  neceflary  and  infallible  tendency  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  great  chief, 
reliding  in  his  country-feat,  which  he  was  com- 
monly allowed  to  fortify,  loft,  in  a  great  meafure, 
his  connection  or  acquaintance  with  the  prince  ;  and 
added  every  day  new  force  to  his  authority  over  the 
vafTals  of  the  barony.  They  received  from  him 
education  in  all  military  exercifes :  His  hofpitality 
invited  them  to  live  and  enjoy  fociety  in  his  hall : 
Their  leifure,  which  was  great,  made  them  perpe- 
tual retainers  on  his  perfon,   and  partakers  of  his 

P  Do  Cnrj.  Gloff.  in  verb.   Par.     Cujac.  Commun.  in  Lib.  Feud, 
lib,  i.  til.  p.  18.     Spelm.  Glefli  in  verb. 

7  country 
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country  fports  and  amufements :  They  had  no  App  *';* 
means  of  gratifying  their  ambition  but  by  making 
a  figure  in  his  train  :  His  favour  and  countenance 
was  their  greateft  honour  :  His  difpleafure  exp 
them  to  contempt  and  ignominy  :  And  they  iek 
every  moment  the  necefiity  of  his  protection,  both 
in  the  controverfies  which  occurred  with  ether  vaf- 
fals,  and,  what  was  more  material,  in  the  daily  in- 
roads and  injuries  which  were  committed  by  the) 
neighbouring  barons.  During  the  time  of  general 
war,  the  fovereign,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  and  was  the  great  protector  of  the  flate,  al- 
ways acquired  fome  acceffion  to  his  authority,  which 
he  loft  during  the  intervals  of  peace  and  tranquillity  : 
But  the  loofe  police,  incident  to  the  feudal  conftitu- 
tions,  maintained  a  perpetual,  though  fecret  hofli- 
lity,  between  the  ieveral  members  of  the  flate ;  and 
the  vaifals  found  no  means  of  fee  tiring  'themfelves 
again  ft  the  injuries  to  which  they  were  continually 
expofed,  but  by  clcfely  adhering  to  their  chief,  and 
falling  into  a  fubmifiive  dependence  upon  him. 

If  the  feudal  government  was  fo  little  favourable 
to  the  true  liberty  even  of  the  military  vafial,  it  was 
flill  more  deiirudtive  of  the  independence  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  other  members  of  the  flate,  or  what,  in 
a  proper  fenfe,  we  call  the  people.  A  great  part  of 
them  were Jerfs,  and  lived  in  a  irate  of  abfolute  Sla- 
very or  villainage  :  The  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country  paid  their  rent  in  fervices,  which  were  in  a 
great  meafure  arbitrary  ;  and  they  could  expect  no 
redrefs  of  injuries,  in  a  court  of  barony,  from  men 
who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  opprefs  and  tyran- 
nife  over  them :  The  towns  were  fituated  either 
within  the  demefnes  of  the  king  or  the  lands  of  the 
great  barons,  and  were  almoft  entirely  fubjecled  to 
the  abfolute  will  of  their  mailer.  The  languifhing 
Hate  of  commerce-  kept  the  inhabitants  poor  and 
contemptible  ;  and  the  political  inilitutions  were  cal- 
culated to  render  that  poverty  perpetual.  The  ba- 
rons 
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Appendix   rons  and  gentry,  living  in  ruftic  plenty  and  hofpl- 

, [*"        tality,  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  arts,   and  had 

no  demand  for  any  of  the  more  elaborate  manufac- 
tures :  Every  profeflion  was  held  in  contempt  but 
that  of  arms :  And  if  any  merchant  or  manufacturer 
rofe  by  induftry  and  frugality  to  a  degree  of  opu- 
lence, he  found  himfelf  but  the  more  expofed  to  in- 
juries, from  the  envy  and  avidity  of  the  military 
nobles. 

These  concurring  caufes  gave  the -feudal  govern- 
ments fo  ftrong  a  bias  towards  ariftocracy,  that  the 
royal  authority  was  extremely  eclipfed  in  all  the  Eu- 
ropean dates  j  and,  inftead  of  dreading  the  growth 
of  monarchical  power,  we  might  rather  expect  that 
the  community  would  every  where  crumble  into  fo 
many  independent  baronies,  and  lofe  the  political 
union  by  which  they  were  cemented.  In  elective 
monarchies,  the  event  was  commonly  anfwerable  to 
this  expectation  ;  and  the  barons,  gaining  ground  on 
every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  raifed  themfelves  almoft 
to  a  ftate  of  fovereignty,  and  facrificed  to  their  power 
both  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  hereditary  monarchies  had  a  principle 
of  authority  which  was  not  fo  eafily  fubverted ;  and 
there  were  feveral  caufes  which  ftill  maintained  a  de- 
gree of  influence  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign. 

The  greatefc  baron  could  never  lofe  view  entirely 
of  thofe  principles  of  the  feudal  constitution  which 
bound  him,  as  a  vaffal,  to  fubmhTion  and  fealty  to- 
wards his  prince  ;  becaufe  he  was  every  moment 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  principles,  in  ex- 
acting fealty  and  fubmiffion  from  his  own  vaiTals. 
The  lefler  barons,  finding  that  the  annihilation  of 
royal  authority  left  them  expofed,  without  protec- 
tion, to  the  infults  and  injuries  of  more  potent  neigh- 
bours, naturally  adhered  to  the  crown,  and  promot- 
ed the  execution  of  general  and  equal  laws.  The 
people  had  ftill  a  flronger  intereft  to  defire  the  gran- 
deur of  the  fovereign  -,  and  the  king,  being  the  legal 
12  magiltrate, 
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rriagiftrate,  who  fuffered  by  every  internal  con-  Append** 
vulfion  or  oppreition,  and  who  regarded  the  great  ._'._,._,» 
nobles  as  his  immediate  rivals,  affumed  the  falutary 
•office  of  general  guardian  or  protector  of  the  com- 
mons. Befides  the  prerogatives  with  which  the  law 
invefted  him,  his  large  demefnes  and  numerous 
retainers  rendered  him,  in  one  fenfe,  the  greateft 
baron  in  his  kingdom ;  and  where  he  was  porTe-Ted 
of  perfonal  vigour  and  abilities  (for  his  fituation 
required  thefe.  advantages),  he  was  commonly  able 
to  preferve  his  authority,  and  maintain  his  ftation 
as  head  of  the  community,  and  the  chief  fountain 
of  law  and  juftice. 

The  firft  kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  favoured 
by  another  circumftance,  which  preferved  them  from 
the  encroachments  of  their  barons.  They  were  ge- 
nerals of  a  conquering  army,  which  was  obliged  to 
continue  in  a  military  pofture,  and  to  maintain  great 
fubordination  under  their  leader,  in  order  to  fecure 
themfelves  from  the  revolt  of  the  numerous  natives, 
whom  they  had  bereaved  of  all  their  properties  and 
privileges.  But  though  this  circumftance  fupported 
the  authority  of  William  and  his  immediate  fuccef- 
fors,  and  rendered  them  extremely  abfolute,  it  was 
loft  as  foon  as  the  Norman  barons  began  to-  incor- 
porate  with  the  nation,  to  acquire  a  fecurity  in  their 
porTeffions,  and  to  fix  their  influence  over  their  vaf- 
fals,  tenants,  and  flaves.  And  the  immenfe  fortunes 
which  the  Conqueror  had  bellowed  on  his  chief  cap- 
tains, ferved  to  fupport  their  independence,  and  make 
them  formidable  to  the  fovereign. 

He  gave,  for  inftance,  to  Hugh  de  Abrincis,  his 
filter's  Ion,  the  whole  county  of  Chefter,  which  he 
erected  into  a  palatinate,  and  rendered  by  his  grant 
almoft  independent  of  the  crown q.  Robert  earl  of 
Mortaigne  had  973  manors  and  lordfhips :  Allan 
earl  of  Britanny  and  Richmond  442  :  Odo  bifhop 

q  Camd.  in  Chefh,     Spel.  GloflT.  in  verb.  Cemes  Pakiinus. 

Vol.  II.  I  of 
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Appendix   of  Baieux  439' :  Geoffrey  bifhop  of  Coutance  280' ; 

v,„  -  *._/  Walter  Giffard  earl  of  Buckingham  107:  William 
earl  Warrenne  298,  befides  28  towns  or  hamlets  in 
Yorkfhire  :  Todenei  81  :  Roger  Bigod  123:  Ro- 
bert earl  of  Eu  119:  Roger  Mortimer  132,  be- 
fides feveral  hamlets  :  Robert  de  Stafford  130  : 
Walter  de  Eurus  earl  of  Salisbury  46  :  Geoffrey  dc 
Mandeville  118  :  Richard  de  Clare  17* :  Hugh  de 
Beauchamp  47  :  Baldwin  de  Ridvers  164:  Henry 
de  Ferrars  222:  William  de  Percy  119':  Norman 
d'Arcy  33".  Sir  Henry  Spelman  computes,  that, 
in  the  large  county  of  Norfolk,  there  were  not,  in 
the  Conqueror's  time,  above  fixty-fix  proprietors 
of  land".  Men,  poffeffed  of  fuch  princely  reve- 
nues and  jurifdictions,  could  not  long  be  retained 
in  the  rank  of  fubjefts.  The  great  earl  Warrenne, 
in  a  fubfcquent  reign,  when  he  was  queftioned  con- 
cerning his  right  to  the  lands  which  he  poffeffed, 
drew  his  fword,  which  he  produced  as  his  title  -, 
adding,  that  William  the  Baftard  did  not  conquer 
the  kingdom  himfelf;  but  that  the  barons,  and  his. 
anceftor  among  the  reft,  were  joint-adventurers  in 
the  enterprife*. 

The  feu-         The  iupreme  legiflative  power  of  England  was 

Ji.farK*"  lodged  in  the  king  and  great  council,  or  what  was 
afterwards  called  the  parliament.  It  is  not  doubted 
but  the  archbifnops,  bifhops,  and  molt  confiderable 
abbots,  were  constituent  members  of  this  council. 
They  fat  by  a  double  title  :  By  prefcription,  as  hav- 
ing always  poffeffed  that  privilege,  through  the 
whole  Saxon  period,  from  the  firft  eltablilhment  of 
Christianity  ;  and  by  their  right  of  baronage,  as 
holding  of  the  king  in  capte  by  military  fervice. 

r  Brady's  Hift.  p.  19S.  200.  «  Order.  Vital. 

c  Dwgdale's  Baronage,  from  Domei'day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  74. 
i;i-  112.  13a.  136.  13S.  156.  174..  200.  207.  223.  254.  257.  269. 

"  Ibid.  p.  369.  It  is  remarkable  thr.t  this  family  of  d'Arcy  Items 
to  be  the  only  male  defendants  of  any  of  the  Conqueror's  barons 
row  remaining  among  the  peers.  Lord  Holdernefie  is  the  heir  of  that 
family.  »  Spel.  Gloil".  in  verb.  Damefday.  *  Dug,  Bar. 

vol.  i.  p.  79.     Ibid.  Origiues  Juridicales,  p.  13. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  two  titles  of  the  prelates  were  never  accu-  Append!* 
nicely  diftinguifhed.  When  the  ufurpations  of  the 
church  had  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  make  the 
bifhops  affect  a  feparate  dominion,  and  regard  their 
feat  in  parliament  as  a  degradation  of  their  epifcopal 
dignity  ;  the  king  infilled  that  they  were  barons, 
and,  on  that  account,  obliged  by  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  law,  to  attend  on  him  in  his 
great  councils y.  Yet  there  ftill  remained  lbme 
practices,  which  fuppofed  their  title  to  be  derived 
merely  from  ancient  pofleffion  :  When  a  bifhop  was 
elected,  he  fat  in  parliament  before  the  king  had 
made  him  restitution  of  his  temporalities ;  and  du- 
ring the  vacancy  of  a  fee,  the  guardian  of  the  fpi- 
ritualities  was  fummoned  to  attend  along  with  the 
bifhops. 

The  barons  were  another  constituent  part  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.  Thefe  held  immedi- 
ately of  the  crown  by  a  military  tenure  :  They  were 
the  moft  honourable  members  of  the  ft  ate,  and  had 
a  right  to  be  confulted  in  all  public  deliberations  : 
They  were  the  immediate  vaflals  of  the  crown,  and 
owed  as  a  Jervice  their  attendance  in  the  court  of 
their  fupreme  lord.  A  refolution  taken  without 
their  confent  was  likely  to  be  but  ill  executed :  And 
no  determination  of  any  caufe  or  controverfy  amoncr 
them  had  any  validity,  where  the  vote  and  advice 
of  the  body  did  not  concur.  The  dignity  of  earl  or 
count  was  official  and  territorial,  as  well  as  heredi- 
tary ;  and  as  all  the  earls  were  alfo  barons,  they 
were  confidered  as  military  vaffals  of  the  crown, 
were  admitted  in  that  capacity  into  the  general  coun- 
cil, and  formed  the  moil  honourable  and  powerful 
branch  of  it. 

But  there  was  another  clafs  of  the  immediate 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  no  lefs,  or  probably 
more,    numerous   than  the  barons,    the  tenants  in 

r  Spel.  Gloff.  in  verb.  Bart. 

I  2  capits 
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Appendix  capte  by  knights  fervice ;  and  thefe,  however  in- 
ferior in  power  or  property,  held  by  a  tenure  which 
was  equally  honourable  with  that  of  the  others.  A 
barony  was  commonly  compofed  of  feveral  knights 
fees :  And  though  the  number  feems  not  to  have 
been  exaclly  defined,  fddom  confided  of  lefs  than 
fifty  hydes  of  land2 :  But  where  a  man  held  of  the 
king  only  one  or  two  knights  fees,  he  was  (till  an 
immediate  vaffal  of  the  crown,  and  as  fuch  had  a 
title  to  have  a  feat  in  the  general  councils.  But  as 
this  attendance  was  ufually  efteemed  a  burthen,  and 
one  too  great  for  a  man  of  (lender  fortune  to  bear 
conltantly  ;  it  is  probable  that,  though  he  had  a 
title,  if  he  pleafed,  to  be  admitted,  he  was  not 
obliged,  by  any  penalty,  like  the  barons,  to  pay  a 
regular  attendance.  All  the  immediate  military  te- 
nants of  the  crown  amounted  not  fully  to  700,  when 
Domefday- book  was  framed;  and  as  the  members 
were  well  pleafed,  on  any  pretext,  to  excufe  them- 
felves  from  attendance,  the  afiembly  was  never  likely 
to  become  too  numerous  for  the  difpatch  of  public 
buiinefs. 
The  com-  So  far  the  nature  of  a  general  council,,  or  ancient 
mens,  parliament,  is  determined  without  any  doubt  or  con- 
troversy. The  only  queftion  feems  to  be  with  re- 
gard to  the  commons,  or  the  reprefentatives  of 
counties  and  boroughs ;  whether  they  were  alfo,  in 
more  early  times,  conftituent  parts  of  parliament  I 
This  queftion  was  once  difputed  in  England  with 
great  acrimony/:  But  fuch  is  the  force  of  time  and 
evidence,  that  they  can  fometimes  prevail  even  over 
faction  ;  and  the  queftion  feems,  by  general  confent, 
an;i  even  by  their  own,  to  be  at  laft  determined 
againft   the  ruling  party.     It   is    agreed,  that  the 

z  Four  hydes  made  one  knight's  fee:  the  relief  of  a  barony  was 
twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  a  knight's  fee  ;  whence  we  may  con- 
jecture its  ufua]  value.  Spelm.  Glofl".  in  verb.  Feodum.  There  were 
24.3,600  hydes  in  England,  and  60,215  knights  fees;  whence  it  is 
evident  that  ihtre  were  a  little  more  than  four  hydes  in  each  knight's 
ice,  » 

commons 
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commons  were  no  part  of  the  great  council,  till'  Tome  Appendix 
ages  after  the  conqueft  ;  and  that  the  military  tenants 
alone  of  the  crown  compofed  that  fupreme  and  le- 
giflative  affembly. 

The  valTals  of  a  baron  were  by  their  tenure  im- 
mediately dependant  on  him,  owed  attendance  at  his 
court,  and  paid  all  their  duty  to  the  king,  through 
that  dependance  which  their  lord  was  obliged  by  his 
tenure  to  acknowledge  to  his  fovereign  and  fuperior. 
Their  land,  comprehended  in  the  barony,  was  re- 
prefented  in  parliament  by  the  baron  himfelf,  who 
was  fuppofed,  according  to  the  fictions  of  the  feudal 
law,  to  poffefs  the  direct  jproperty'  of- it,  and  it 
would  have  been  deemed  incongruous  to  give  it  any- 
other  reprefentation.  They  ftood  in  the  fame  ca- 
pacity to  him,  that  he  and  the  other  barons  did  to 
the  king:  The  former  were  peers  of  the  barony  j 
the  latter  were  peers  of  the  realm  :  The  vaffkb  pof- 
feffed  a  fubo<-dinate  rank  within  their  diftrict  j  the 
baron  enjoyed  a  fuperior  dignity  in  the  great  aliem- 
bly  :  They  were  in  fome  degree  his  companions  at 
home  ;  he  the  king's  companion  at  court :  And  no- 
thing can  be  more  evidently  repugnant  to  all  feudal 
ideas,  and  to  that  gradual  fubordination  which  was 
effential  to  thofe  ancient  inftitutions,  than  to  ima- 
gine tnat  the  king  would  apply  either  for  the  advice 
or  content  of  men,  who  were  of  a  rank  fo  much  in- 
ferior, arid  whofe  duty  was  immediately  paid  to  the 
mejne  lord  that  was  interpofed  between  them  and  the 
throne  \ 

If  it  be  unreafonable  to  think  that  the  vafTals  of 
a  barony,  though  their  tenure  was  military  and  no- 
ble and  honourable,  were  ever  fummoned  to  give 
their  opinion  in  national  councils,  much  lefs  can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  tradefmen  or  inhabitants  of 
boroughs,  whofe  condition  was  fo  much  inferior, 
would  be  admitted  to   that  privilege.     It  appears 

a  Spelm.  Glofl".  in  verb.  Baro, 

I  3  from 
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Appendix  from  Domefday,  that  the  greater!  boroughs  were,  at 
^__  '  ,  the  time  of  the  conqueft:,  fcarcely  more  than  country 
villages ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  lived  in  entire  de- 
pendance  on  the  king  or  great  lords,  and  were  of  a 
ftation  little  better  than  fervileb.  They  were  not 
then  fo  much  as  incorporated  ;  they  formed  no  com- 
munity i  were  not  regarded  as  a  body  politic ;  and 
being  really  nothing  but  a  number  of  low  depend- 
ent tradefmen,  living  without  any  particular  civil 
tie,  in  neighbourhood  together,  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  being  reprefented  in  the  ftates  of  the  king- 
dom. Even  in  France,  a*  country  which  made 
more  early  advances  in  arts  and  civility  than  in  Eng- 
land, the  nrft  corporation  is  fixty  years  pofterior  to 
the  conquefl:  under  the  duke  of  Normandy -,  and 
the  erecting  of  theie  communities  was  an  invention 
of  Lewis  the  Grofs,  in  order  to  free  the  people  from 
flavery  under  the  lords,  and  to  give  them  protection, 
by  means  of  certain  privileges  and  a  feparate  juris- 
dictionc.  An  ancient  French  writer  calls  them  a 
new  and  wicked  device,  to  procure  liberty  to  flaves, 
and  encourage  them  in  making  off  the  dominion  of 
their  maftersd.  The  famous  charter,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  conqueror  to  the  city  of  London,  though 
granted  at  a  time  when  he  affumed  the  appearance 
of  gentlenefs  and  lenity,  is  nothing  but  a  letter  of 
protection,  and  a  declaration  that  the  citizens  mould 
not  be  treated  as  (laves0.  By  the  EngHfh  feudal 
law,  the  fuperior  lord  was  prohibited  from  marry- 
ing his  female  ward  to  a  burgefs  or  a  villainf ;  fo 
near  were  thefe  two  ranks  eiieemed  to  each  other, 
and  fo  much  inferior  to  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Befides  poiTedlng  the  advantages  of  birth,  riches, 
civil  powers  and  privileges,  the  nobles  and  gentle- 
men alone  were  armed,   a  circumftance  which  gave 

b  liber  homo  anciently  ficjnified  a  gentleman  :  For  fcarceany  one  be- 
Ijde  was  entirely  iiee.     Spelm.  Gloli".  in  verbo.  c  Du  Cange's 

Glofl".  in  verb.  Commune,  Commumtat.  d  Guiburtus  de  vita  fua, 

lib.  iii.  cap   7.  e  Stat,  of  Merton,  1235,  cap.  6. 

f  iiglingfhed,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 

thern, 
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them  a  mighty  fuperiority,   in  an  age  when  nothing  Appendix 
but  the  military  profeflion  was  honourable,  and  when 
the  loofe  execution  of  laws   gave  ib  much   encou- 
ragement to  open  violence,  and  rendered  it  fo  deci- 
five  in  all  difputes  and  controverfies3. 

The  great  fimiiarity  among  the  feudal  govern- 
ments of  Europe  is  well  known  to  every  man  that 
has  any  acquaintance  with  ancient  hiftory  ;  and  the 
antiquaries  of  all  foreign  countries,  where  the  queftion 
was  never  embarrafied  by  party  difputes,  have 
allowed,  that  the  commons  came  very  late  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  ihare  in  the  legiflative  power.  In  Nor- 
mandy particularly,  whofe  constitution  was  moll  likely 
to  be  William's  model  in  raifing  his  new  fabric  of 
Engiifh  government,  the  dates  were  entirely  com- 
poled  of  the  clergy  and  nobility ;  and  the  firft  incor- 
porated boroughs  or  communities  of  that  dutchy 
were  Rouen  and  Falaife,  which  enjoyed  their  privi- 
leges by  a  grant  of  Philip  Auguftus  in  the  year 
I207h.  All  the  ancient  Englifn  hiftorians,  when 
they  mention  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  call  it 
an  afTembly  of  the  baronage,  nobility,  or  great  men; 
and  none  of  their  expreflions,  though  feveral  hun- 
dred pafTages  might  be  produced,  can,  without  the 
utmoft  violence,  be  tortured  to  a  meaning  which 
will  admit  the  commons  to  be  condiment  members 
of  that  body1.     If  in  the  long  period  of  200  years, 

s  Madox's  Baron.  Angl.   p.  19.  h  Norman.  Du  Chefnii, 

p.  1066.     Du  Cange  Glofl".  in  verb.  Commune. 

'  Sometimes  the  hiftorians  mention  the  people,  populus,  as  a  part  of 
the  parliament  ;  but  they  always  mean  the  laity,  in  opposition  10  the 
clergy.  Sometimes  the  word  cotmnunitas  is  found  ;  but  it  always  means 
icmmunitds  barotwgii.  Thefe  points  are  clearly  proved  l>y  Dr.  Brady, 
There  is  alio  mention  fometimes  made  of  a  crowd  or  multitude  that 
thronged  into  the  great  council  on  particular  interesting  occahons  ;  but 
as  deputies  from  boroughs  are  never  once  (poke  of,  the  proof,  that 
they  had  not  then  any  exider.ee,  becomes  the  more  certain  and  undeni- 
able. Thele  never  could  make  a  crowd,  as  they  mutt  have  had  a  re- 
gular place  afllgned  them,  if  they  had  made  a  regular  part  of  the  le- 
giflative body.  There  were  only  130  boroughs  who  received  writs  of 
luminous  from  Edward  1.  It  is  exprefsly  laid  in  Gefta  Reg.  Steph. 
p.  932.  that  it  was  ufual  for  the  populace,  vulgus,  to  crowd  into  the 
gieat  councils  5  where  they  were  plainly  mere  fpe&ators,  and  could 
eoly  gratify  their  curiofify . 

I  4  which 
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dix  which  elapfed  between  the  Conqueft  and  the  latter 
end  of  Henry  III.  and  which  abounded  in  factions, 
revolutions,  and  convulfions  of  all  kinds,  the  hcufe 
of  commons  never  performed  one  fingle  legiilative 
act  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  once  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  numerous  hiflorians  of  that  age,  they  muft 
have  been  totally  infignincant :  and  in  that  cafe, 
what  reafon  can  be  afljgnec}  for  their  ever  being  af- 
fembled  ?  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  men  of  fo  little 
weight  or  importance  pofieffed  a  negative  voice 
again  fl:  the  king  and  the  barons  ?  Every  page  of  the 
fubfequent  hiftories  difcovers  their  exiflence  -,  though 
thefe  hiftories  are  not  written  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  preceding  ones,  and  indeed  fcarceiy  equal 
them  in  that  particular.  The  Magna  Charta  of  king 
John  provides,  that  no  fcutage  or  aid  fhould  be  im- 
poftd,  either  on  the  land  or  towns,  but  by  confent 
of  the  great  council  ■,  and  for  more  fecurity,  it  enu- 
merates the  perfons  entitled  to  a  feat  in  that  affem- 
bly,  the  prelates  and  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown, 
without  any  mention  of  the  commons  :  An  authority 
fo  full,  certain,  and  explicit,  that  nothing  but  the 
zeal  of  party  could  ever  have  procured  credit  to  any 
contrary  hypothefis. 

It  was  probably  the  example  of  the  French  ba- 
rons which  firil  emboldened  the  Englilh  to  require 
greater  independence  from  their  fovereign  :  It  is  alfa 
probable,  that  the  boroughs  and  corporations  of 
E-ngland  were  eitablifhed  in  imitation  of  thofe  of 
France.  It  may,  therefore,  be  propofed  as  ri*o  un- 
likely conjecture,  that  both  the  chief  privileges  of 
the  peers  in  England  and  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
mons were  originally  the  growth  of  that  foreign 
country. 

In  ancient  times,  men  were  little  folicitous  to  ob- 
tain a  place  in  the  legifiative  aflemblies ;  and  rather 
regarded  their  attendance  as  a  burden,  which  was 
not  compenfated  by  any  return  of  profit  or  honour 
proportionate  to  the  trouble  and  expence.    The  only 

.jii  for  inftituting  thofe  public  councils   was,  on 

the 
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the  part  of  the  fubjeft,  that  they  defired  feme  fe-  Appeadi* 
curity  from  the  attempts  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  1J* 
on  the  part  of  the  fovereign,  that  he  deipaired  of  ~ '" 
governing  men  of  fuch  independent  fpirits  without 
their  own  confent  and  concurrence.  But  the  com- 
mons, or  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs,  had  not  as  yet 
reached  fuch  a  degree  of  confideration  as  to  defire 
Jecurity  againft  their  prince,  or  to  imagine,  that 
even  if  they  were  aifembled  in  a  reprefentative  body, 
they  had  power  or  rank  fufficient  to  enforce  it.  The 
only  protection  which  they  afpired  to,  was  againft 
the  immediate  violent  e  and  injuitice  of  their  fellow- 
citizens;  and  this  advantage  each  of  them  looked 
for  from  the  courts  of  juftice,  or  from  the  authority 
of  fome  great  lord,  to  whom  by  law  or  his  own 
choice  he  was  attached.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fovereign  was  fufnciently  allured  of  obedience  in  the 
whole  community,  if  he  procured  the  concurrence 
of  the  nobles ;  nor  had  he  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
any  order  of  the  ftate  could  refill  his  and  their  united 
authority.  The  military  fob  vaflals  could  entertain 
no  idea  of  oppdfing  both  their  prince  and  their  iu- 
periors :  The  burgefles  and  tradefmen  could  much 
lefs  afpire  to  fuch  a  thought :  And  thus,  even  if 
hiftory  were  filent  on  the  head,  we  have  reafon  to 
conclude,  from  the  known  fituation  of  fociety  durino- 
thofe  ages,  that  the  commons  were  never  admitted 
as  members  of  the  legiflative  body. 

The  executive  power  of  the  Anglo-Norman  go- 
vernment was  lodged  in  the  king.  Befides  the  Hated 
meetings  of  the  national  council  at  the  three  preat 
feftivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide  \  he 
was  accuftomed,  on  any  fudden  exigence,  to  fam- 
mon  them  together.  He  could  at  his  pleafure  com- 
mand the  attendance  of  his  barons  and  their  vaflals, 
in  which  confifted  the  military  force  of  the  king- 
dom; and  could  employ  them,  during  forty  days, 

J  Dugd.  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  15.     Spelra,  Gloff.  in  vcrbo  Parfymntumi 

5  either 
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Appendix   either  in  refitting  a  foreign  enemy,  or  reducing  his 
,_      '  i   f  rebellious  fubjects.     And,  what  was  of  great  impor- 
tance, the  whole  judicial  power  was  ultimately  in  his 
hands,  and  was  excrcifed  by  officers  and  miniilers  of 
his  appointment, 
judicial  -j-HE  genera]  p]an  0f  t]ie  Anglo-Norman  govern- 

r  ment  was,  that  the  court  of  barony  was  appointed 

to  decide  fuch  controverfies  as  arofe  between  the 
feveral  vaflals  or  fubjects  of  the  fame  barony ;  the 
hundred-court  and  county-court,  which  were  ftill 
continued  as  during  the  Saxon  times m,  to  judge 
between  the  fubjecls  of  different  baronies  nj  and  the 
curia  regis ,  or  king's  court,  to  give  fentence  among 
the  barons  themfelves  °.  But  this  plan,  though 
fimple,  was  attended  with  fome  circumftances 
which,  being  derived  from  a  very  extenfive  au- 
thority afTumed  by  the  Conqueror,  contributed  to 
jncreafe  the  royal  prerogative}  and  as  long  as  the 
ftate  was  not  dilturbed  by  arms,  reduced  every  order 
of  the  community  to  fome  degree  of  dependance  and 
fubordination. 

The  king  himfelf  often  fat  in  his  court,  which  al- 
ways attended  his  perlon  p :  He  there  heard  caufes 
and  pronounced  judgment q  ■,    and  though  he  was 

m  Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  334.,  &c.  Dugd.  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  27.  29. 
Tvladox  Hilt,  of  Exch.  p.  75,  76.     Spelm.  Gloff.  in  verbo  Hundred. 

n  None  of  the  feudal  governments  in  Eu.iope  had  fuch  inltitutions 
is  the  county  courts,  which  the  great  authority  of  the  Conqueror  ltill 
retained  from  the  Saxon  cuftoms.  All  the  freeholders  of  the  county, 
even  the  greateit  barons,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  fheriffs  in  fhefe 
courts,  and  to  aflift  them  in  the  adminiftration  of  jultice.  By  thefe 
rneans  they  received  frequent  and  fenfible  admonitions  of  their  de- 
pendance on  the  king  or  fupreme  magiftrate:  They  formed  a  kind  of 
community  with  their  fellow  barons  and  freeholders  :  They  were  often 
drawn  from  their  individual  and  independent  ftate,  peculiar  to  the 
feudal  fyftem ;  and  were  made  members  of  a  political  body:  And, 
perhaps,  this  institution  of  county-courts  in  England  has  had  greater 
eff;<5ts  on  the  government  than  has  yet  been  diftinclly  pointed  out  by 
hiitorians,  or  traced  by  antiquaries.  The  barons  were  never  able  to 
free  themfelves  from  this  attendance  on  the  fheriffs  and  itinerant  juftices 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

•  Brady,  Pref.  p.  14.3.  P  Madox  Hift.  of  Exch.  p.  103* 

\  Bra&on,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9,  §  1.  cap.  10.  §  j. 

aflifted 
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affiled  by  the  advice  of  the  other  members,  it  is  not  Appendix 
to  be  imagined  that  a  decifion  could  eafily  be  ob- 
tained contrary  to  his  inclination  or  opinion.  In  his 
abfence  the  chief  judiciary  prefided,  who  was  the 
firft  magistrate  in  the  (late,  and  a  kind  of  viceroy, 
on  whom  depended  all  the  civil  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom r.  The  other  chief  officers  of  the  crown,  the 
conftable,  marefchal,  fenefchal,  chamberlain,  trea- 
furer,  and  chancellor  s,  were  members,  together  with 
fuch  feudal  barons  as  thought  proper  to  attend,  and 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  at  firft  were  alfo 
feudal  barons  appointed  by  the  king1.  This  court, 
which  was  fometimes  called  the  king's  court,  fome- 
times  the  court  of  Exchequer,  judged  in  all  caufes, 
civil  and  criminal,  and  comprehended  the  whole  bu- 
finefs  which  is  now  fnared  out  among  four  courts,  the 
Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  Exchequer  a. 

Such  an  accumulation  of  powers  was  itfelf  a  great 
fource  of  authority,  and  rendered  the  jurifdiclion  of 
the  court  formidable  to  all  the  fubjects ;  but  the  turn 
which  judicial  trials  took  foon  after  the  Conqueft, 
ferved  (till  more  to  increafe  its  authority,  and  to 
augment  the  royal  prerogatives.  William,  among 
the  other  violent  changes  which  he  attempted  and 
effected,  had  introduced  the  Norman  law  in:o  Ens- 
land  *',  had  ordered  all  the  pleadings  to  be  in  that 
tongue,  and  had  interwoven,  with  the  Englifh  ju- 
rifprudence,  all  the  maxims  and  principles  which 
the  Normans,  more  advanced  in  cultivation,  and 
naturally  litigious,  were  accuftomed  to  obferve  in  the 
diftribution  of  juftice.  Law  now  became  a  fcience, 
which  at  firft  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 

r  Spelm.  Glofl".  in  verbo  Jufliaarii.  s  Madox  Hift.  Exch.  p.  27. 
39-  3i-  38.  41.  5+.  The  Normans  introduced  the  practice  of  fealing 
charters  ;  and  the  chancellor's  office  was  to  keep  the  Great  Se?,l. 
Jngulpb.  Dugd.  p.  33,  34,  t  Madox  Hilt,  of  the  Exch.  p.  134,  135. 
j»erv.  Doiob.  p.  1387.  u  Madox  Hift.  of  the  Exch.  p.  56.  70. 

w  Dial,  de  Scac.  p.  30.  apud  Madox  Hilt,  of  the  Exchequer. 

Normans  5 
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dtx    jsjormans .  and  which,  even  after  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Englifh,   required  fo  much  ftudy  and 
application,  that  the  laity,   in  thofe  ignorant  ages? 
were  incapable  of  attaining  it,  and  it  was  a  myftery 
almoft  folely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  chiefly  to 
the  monks  \     The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
the  feudal  barons,  who  were  military  men,   found 
themfelves  unfit  to  penetrate  into  thofe  obfcurities; 
and  though  they  were  entitled  to  a  feat  in  the  fu- 
preme  judicature,    the   bufinefs   of  the   court  was 
wholly  managed  by  the  chief  jufticiary  and  the  law  ba- 
rons, who  were  men  appointed  by  the  king,  and  en- 
tirely at  his  difpofal y.     This  natural  courfe  of  things 
was  forwarded  by  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  which 
flowed  into  that  court,   and  which  daily  augmented 
by  the  appeals  from  all  the  fubordinate  judicatures 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  Saxon  times,   no  appeal  was  received  in 
the  king's  court,  except  upon  the  denial  or  delay  of 
juftice  by  the  inferior  courts  -,  and  the  fame  practice 
was  frill  obferved  in  moft  of  the  feudal  kingdoms 
of  Europe.     But  the  great  power  of  the  Conqueror 
eftablilhed  at  firft  in  England  an  authority  which 
the  monarchs  in  France  were  not  able  to  attain  till 
the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  who  lived  near  two  centuries 
after :    He  empowered  his  court  to  receive  appeals 
both  from  the  courts  of  barony  and  the  county- 
courts,  and  by  that  means  brought  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  ultimately  into   the  hands  of  the  fove- 
reign  z.      And   left    the   expence   or  trouble  of  a 
journey  to  court  fhould  difcourage  fuitors,  and  make 
them  acquiefce  in  the  decifion  of  the  inferior  judi- 
catures, itinerant  judges  were  afterwards  eftablifhed, 
who  made  their  circuits  throughout  the  kingdom. 


x  Malmef.  lib.  4.  p.  123.  y  Dugd.  One.  Jurid.  p.  25. 

z  Madox  Hift.  of-  the  Ex.ch.  p.  65.  Glanv.  lib.  ia.  cap.  1.  7. 
J.L.  Hen.  I.  §  31.  apud  Wifkins,  p.  24.8.  Fitz-Stephens,  p.  36, 
Coke's  Comment,  on  the  Statute  of  Mulbridge,  cap.  30, 

and 
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and  tried  all  caufes  that  were  brought  before  them  S  Apjgida 
By  this  expedient  the  courts  of  barony  were  kept  in  ._,,-/-^ 
awe ;  and  if  they  ftill  preferved  fome  influence,  it 
was  'only  from  the  apprehenfions  which  the  vaffals 
might  entertain  of  difobliging  their  fuperior,  by 
appealing  from  his  jurifdi&ion.  But  the  county- 
courts  were  much  difcredited ;  and  as  the  free- 
holders were  found  ignorant  of  the  intricate  principles 
and  forms  of  the  new  law,  the  lawyers  gradually 
brought  all  bufinefs  before  the  king's  judges,  and 
abandoned  the  ancient  fimple  and  popular  judicature. 
After  this  manner  the  formalities  of  juftice,  which, 
though  they  appear  tedious  and  cumberfome,  are 
found  requifite  to  the  fupport  of  liberty  in  all  mo- 
narchical governments,  proved  at  firft,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  caufes,  very  advantageous  to  royal  autho- 
rity in  England. 

The  power  of  the  Norman  kings  was  alfo  much  Revenue 
fupported  by  a  great  revenue ;  and  by  a  revenue  that  f^ 
was  fixed,  perpetual,  and  independent  of  the  fubject. 
The  people,  without  betaking  themfelves  to  arms, 
had  no  check  upon  the  king,  and  no  regular  fecu- 
rity  for  the  due  adminiftration  of  juftice.  In  thofe 
days  of  violence,  many  inftances  of  oppreffion  paffed 
unheeded ;  and  foon  after  were  openly  pleaded  as 
precedents,  which  it  was  unlawful  to  difpute  or  con- 
trol. Princes  and  minifters  were  too  ignorant  to  be 
themfelves  fenfible  of  the  advantages  attending  an 
equitable  adminiftration;  and  there  was  no  eftablifhed 
council  or  afTembly  which  could  protect  the  people, 
and,  by  withdrawing  fupplies,  regularly  and  peace- 
ably admonilh  the  king  of  his  duty,  and  enfure  the 
execution  of  the  laws. 

a  Madox  Hift.  of  the  Exch.  p.  S3,  84..  100.  Gerv.  Dorob.  p.  1410. 
"What  made  the  Anjrlo-Nonnan  barons  more  readily  iubmit  to  appeals 
from  their  court  to  ""the  king's  court  of  Exchequer,  was  their  being 
accultomed  to  like  appeals  in  Normandy  to  the  ducal  court  of  Exche- 
quer. See  Gilbert's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  p..  1,2;  though 
the  author  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  Norman  court  was  not 
rather  copied  from  the  Englifh,  p,  6. 
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Appsndlx  The  firft  branch  of  the  king's  ftated  revenue  was 
the  royal  demefnes  or  crown  lands,  which  were  very 
extenfive,  and  comprehended,  befide  a  great  number 
of  manors,  molt  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  eftablifhed  by  law  that  the  king  could  alie- 
nate no  part  of  his  demefhe,  and  that  he  himfelf  or 
his  fuccefibr  could  at  any  time  refume  fuch  dona- 
tions b :  But  this  law  was  never  regularly  obferved ; 
which  happily  rendered  in  time  the  crown  fomewhat 
more  dependant.  The  rent  of  the  crown-lands,  con- 
fidered  merely  as  fo  much  riches,  was  a  fource  of 
power :  The  influence  of  the  king  over  his  tenants 
and  the  inhabitants  of  his  towns,  increaled  this 
power:  But  the  other  numerous  branches  of  his  re- 
venue, befides  fupplying  his  treafury,'  gave,  by  their 
very  nature,  a  great  latitude  to  arbitrary  authority, 
and  were  a  fupport  of  the  prerogative ;  as  will  ap- 
pear from  an  enumeration  of  them. 

The  king  was  never  content  with  the  ftated  rents, 
but  levied  heavy  talliages  at  pleafure  on  the  inhabit- 
ants both  of  town  and  country,  who  lived  within  his 
demefhe.  All  bargains  of  fale,  in  order  to  prevent 
theft,  being  prohibited,  except  in  boroughs  and  public 
markets c,  he  pretended  to  exact  tolls  on  all  goods 
which  were  there  fold  d,  He  ieized  two  hogfheads, 
one  before  and  one  behind  the  maft,  from  every  veflel 
that  imported  wine.  All  goods  paid  to  his  cuftoms 
a  proportional  part  of  their  value e :  Paffage  over 
bridges  and  on  rivers  was  loaded  with  tolls  at  plea- 
fure f :  And  though  the  boroughs  by  degrees  bought 
the  liberty  of  farming  thefe  impofitions,  yet  the  re- 
venue profited  by  thefe  bargains ;  new  fums  were 
often  exacted  for  the  renewal  and  confirmation  of 
their  charters g,  and  the  people  were  thus  held  in 
perpetual  dependance. 

*  Fleta,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  §  17.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  §  3.  Brafton,  lib.  2. 
cap.  5.  c  LL.  Will.  I.  cap.  61.         <i  Madox,  p.  530. 

e  Ibid.  p.  529.  This  author  fays  a  fifteenth.  But  it  is  not  eafy 
to  reconcile  this  account  to  other  authorities.         f  Madox,  p.  $29. 

s  Madox's  Hilt,  ©t'  the  Exch.  p.  275,  i?6t  277,  &c. 
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Such  was  the  fuuation  of  the  inhabitants  within  App«ndi* 
the  royal  demefnes.  But  the  polTefTors  of  land,  or  the  t— 
military  tenants,  though  they  were  better  protected 
both  by  law,  and  by  the  great  privilege  of  carrying 
arms,  were,  from  the  nature  of  their  tenures,  much 
expofed  to  the  inroads  of  power,   and  poiiefied  not 
what  we  mould  efteem,   in  our  age,  a  very  durable 
fecurity.     The  Conqueror  ordained  that  the  barons 
fhould  be  obliged  to  pay  nothing  beyond  their  ftated 
fervices  s,  except  a  reafonable  aid  to  ranfom  his  per- 
fon  if  he  were  taken  in  war,  to  make  his  eideft  fon  a 
knight,  and  to  marry  his  eideft  daughter.     What 
mould  on  thefe  occafions  be  deemed  a  reafonable 
aid,  was  not  determined;  and  the  demands  of  the 
crown  were  fo  far  difcretionary. 

The  king  could  require  in  war  the  perfonal  at- 
tendance of  his-  vafTals,  that  is,  of  almoft  all  the 
landed  proprietors ;  and  if  they  declined  the  fervice, 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  him  a  competition  in 
money,  which  was  called  a  fcutage.  The  fum  was, 
during  fome  reigns,  precarious  and  uncertain;  it  was 
fometimes  levied  without  allowing  the  vaflal  the  li- 
berty of  perfonal  fervice  h;  and  it  was  a  ufual  artifice 
of  the  king's  to  pretend  an  expedition,  that  he  might 
be  entitled  to  levy  the  fcutage  from  his  military  te- 
nants. Danegelt  was  another  fpecies  of  land-tax 
levied  by  the  early  Norman  kings,  arbitrarily,  and 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror \  Moneyage 
was  alio  a  general  land-tax  of  the  fame  nature,  le- 
vied by  the  two  nxft  Norman  kings,  and  abolifhed 
by  the  charter  of  Henry  I k.  It  was  a  {hilling  paid 
every  three  years  by  each  hearth,  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  ufe  his  prerogative  in  debafing  the  coin.  In- 
deed it  appears  from  that  charter,  that  though  the 
Conqueror  had  granted  his  military  tenants  an  im- 
munity from  all  taxes  and  talliages,  he  and  his  fon 
William  had  never  thought  themfelves  bound  to 

%  LL.  Will.  Conq.  §  55.  h  Gervafede  Tilbury,  p.  25. 

4  Madox's  Ki%,  gfthe£xch.  p.  475.     k  Matth,  Paris,  p.  38. 
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Appendix  obferve  that  rule,  but  had  levied  impofitions  at 
11 '  I  pleafufe  on-  all  the  landed  eftates  of  the  kingdom. 
The  utmoft  that  Henry  grants  is,  that  the  land  cul- 
tivated by  the  military  tenant  himfelf  ill  all  not  be 
fo  burdened ;  but  he  referves  the  power  of  taxing 
the  farmers  :  And  as  it  is  known  that  Henry's  charter 
was  never  obferved  in  any  one  article,  we  may  be 
•allured  that  this  prince  and  his  fucceflfors  retracted 
even  this  fmall  indulgence,  and  levied  arbitrary  im- 
pofitions on  all  the  lands  of  all  their  fubjects.  Thefe 
taxes  v/ere  fometimes  very  heavy;  fince  Malmefbury 
tells  us,  that  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the 
farmers,  on  account  of  them,  abandoned  tillage,  and 
a  famine  enfued  '. 

The  efcheats  were  a  great  branch  both  of  power 
and  of  revenue,  efpecially  during  the  firft  reigns 
after  the  Conqueft.  In  default  of  pofterity  from 
the  firft  baron,  his  land  reverted  to  the  crown,  and 
continually  augmented  the  king's  pofTeffions.  The 
prince  had  indeed  by  law  a  power  of  alienating  thefe 
efcheats ;  but  by  this  means  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  eftablifhing  the  fortunes  of  his  friends  and  fer- 
vants,  and  thereby  enlarging  his  authority.  Some- 
times he  retained  them  in  his  own  hands  ;  and 
they  were  gradually  confounded  with  the  royal 
demefnes,  and  became  difficult  to  be  diftinguiflied 
from  them.  This  confufion  is  probably  the  reafon 
why  the  king  acquired  the  right  of  alienating  his 
demefnes. 

But  befides  efcheats  from  default  of  heirs,  thofe 
which  enfued  from  crimes  or  breach  of  duty  towards 
the  fuperior  lord,  were  frequent  in  ancient  times. 
If  the  vaffal,  being  thrice  fummoned  to  attend  his 
fuperior's  court,  and  do  fealty,  neglected  or  refufed 
obedience,  he  forfeited  all  title  to  his  land  m.  If 
he  denied  his  tenure,  or  refufed  his  fervice,  he  was 

1  So  alio  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  55.  Knyghton, 
p.  2366.  »  Hottom.  de  Feud,  Difp.  cap,  38.  tfbl.  836. 
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feafpofed  to  the  fame  penalty  n.     If  he  fold  his  eflate  Append* 


without  licence  from  his  lord  °,  or  if  he  fold  it  upon 
any  other  tenure  or  title  than  that  by  which  he  him- 
felf  held  itp,  he  loll  all  right  to  it.  The  adhering 
to  his  lord's  enemies  q,  deferring  him  in  warr,  be- 
traying his  fecrets  $,  debauching  his  wife  or  his  1 
relations  ',  or  even  ufirig  indecent  freedoms  with 
them",  might  be  punifhed  by  forfeiture.  The  higher 
crimes.,  rapes,  robbery,  murder,  arfon,  &c.  were 
called  felony;  and  being  interpreted  want  of  fidelity 
to  his  lord,  made  him  lofe  his  fief v/.  Even  where 
the  felon  was  vaffal  to  a  baron,  though  his  immediate 
lord  enjoyed  the  forfeiture,  the  king  might  retairi 
poffeffion  of  his  eftate  during  a  twelvemonth,  and- 
had  the  right  of  fpoiling  and  deftroying  it,  unlefs  the 
baron  paid  him  a  reafonable  compofition  x.  We  have 
not  here  enumerated  all  the  fpecies  of  felonies,  or  of 
crimes  by  which  forfeiture  was  incurred  :  We  have 
faid  enough  to  prove,  that  the  pofTeffion  of  feudal 
property  was  anciently  fomewhat  precarious,  and 
that  the  primary  idea  was  never  loft,  of  its  being  a 
kind  of  fee  or  benefice. 

When  a  baron  died,  the  king  immediately  took 
pofTeffion  of  the  eflate ;  and  the  heir,  before  he  re- 
covered his  right,  was  obliged  to  make  application 
to  the  crown,  and  defire  that  he  might  be  admitted 
to  do  homage  for  his  land,  and  pay  a  compofition  to 
the  king.  This  compofition  was  not  at  firit  fixed  by 
law,  at  leaf!  by  practice  :  The  king  was  often  exor- 
bitant in  his  demands,  and  kept  pofTeffion  of  the  land 
till  they  were  complied  with. 

If  the  heir  were  a  minor,  the  king  retained  the 
whole  profit  of  the  eftate  till  his  majority;  and  might 
grant  what  fum  he  thought  proper  for  the  education 

n  Lib.  Feud,  lib.  %.  tit.  i.  4,  tit.  lib.  21.  39.  °  Ici.  lib.  1.  tit.  21. 
P  III.  lib.  4.  tit.  44.  q  Id.  lib.  3.  tit.  1.  r  Id.  lib.  4.  tit.  14.  »i, 
s  Id.  lib.  4.  tit.  1/,.  «  Id.  lib.  i.  tit.  14.  21.  u  Id.  lib.  t.  tit.  1. 
w  Spelm.  Glofl*.  in  verb.  7".  *  Spelm.  Gloff,  in  1 

flma.    Gbuville,  lib.  7,  cap.  17. 
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Appendix  and  maintenance  of  the  young  baron.  This  practice 
was  alio  founded  on  the  notion  that  a  fief  was  a  be- 
nefice, and  that  while  the  heir  could  not  perform  his 
military  fervices,  the  revenue  devolved  to  the  Supe- 
rior, who  employed  another  in  his  (lead.  It  is  obvious, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  landed  property  muft, 
by  means  of  this  device,  be  continually  in  the  hands 
of  the  prince,  and  that  all  the  noble  families  were 
thereby  held  in  perpetual  dependance.  When  the 
king  granted  the  wardfhip  of  a  rich  heir  to  any 
one,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  enriching  a  favourite 
or  minifter :  If  he  fold  it,  he  thereby  levied  a 
considerable  fum  of  money.  Simon  de  Mountfort 
paid  Henry  III.  io,oco  marks,  an  immenfe  fum 
in  thofe  days,  for  the  wardfhip  of  Gilbert  de  Um- 
freviile  y.  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  paid  to  the  fame 
prince  the  fum  of  20,000  marks,  that  he  might 
marry  Ifabel  countefs  of  Glocefter,  and  polTefs  all 
her  lands  and  knights  fees.  This  fum  would  be 
equivalent  to  300,000,  perhaps  400,000  pounds  in 
our  time  :'. 

If  the  heir  were  a  female,  the  king  was  entitled 
to  offer  her  any  hufband  of  her  rank  he  thought 
proper:  and  if  fhe  refufed  him,  me  forfeited  her 
land.  Even  a  male  heir  could  not  marry  without 
the  royal  confent:  and  it  was  ufual  for  men  to  pay 
large  fums  for  the  liberty  of  making  their  own  choice 
in  marriage  a.  No  man  could  difpole  of  his  land, 
either  by  faie  or  will,  without  the  confent  of  his 
fuperlor.  The  pofTefTor  was  never  confidered  as  full 
proprietor:  He  was  (till  a  kind. of  beneficiary :  and 
could  not  oblige  his  fuperior  to  accept  of  any  vaflal 
that  was  not  agreeable  to  him. 

Fixes,  amerciaments,  and  oblatas,  as  they  were 
called,  were  another  considerable  branch  of  the  royal 
power  and  revenue.  The  ancient  records  of  the 
exchequer,  which  are  flill  preferved,  give  furprifmg 

y  Madox's  Hilt,  of  the  Exch.  p.  213.  *  Id.  p.  322. 

a  Id.  p.  320. 
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accounts  of  the  numerous  fines  and  amerciaments  Appendix 
levied  in  thofe  days  b,  and  of  the  Arrange  inventions 
fallen    upon    to    exact    money    from    the    fubjecl:. 
It  appears  that  the  ancient  kings  of  England  put 
themfelves   entirely  on   the  foot  of  the   barbarous 
eaftern  princes,  whom  no  man  mud  approach  with- 
out a  prefent,  who  fell  all  their  good  offices,   and 
who  intrude  themfelves  into  every  bufinefs  that  they 
may  have  a  pretence  for  extorting  money.     Even 
juftice  was  avowedly  bought  and  fold;  the  king's 
court  itfelf,  though  the  fupreme  judicature  of  the 
kingdom,  was  open  to  none  that  brought  not  pre- 
fents  to  the  king;    the   bribes  given  for  the  expe- 
dition,  delay  c,   fufpenfion,   and,  doubtlefs,  for  the 
perverfion   of  juftice,    were  entered    in   the  public 
regiibers  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  the  perpetual  iniquity  and  tyranny  of  the 
times.     The  barons  of  the  exchequer,  for  inftance, 
the  firft  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  were  not  afhamed 
to  infert,  as  an  article  in  their  records,  that  the  county 
of  Norfolk  paid  a  fum  that  they  might  be  fairly  dealt 
with  d ;    the  borough  of  Yarmouth,   that  the  king's 
charters,  which  they  have  for  their  liberties,   might 
not  be  violated  e ;  Richard,  fon  of  Gilbert,  for  the 
king's  helping  him  to  recover  his  debt  from  the 
Jewsf;  Serb,  fon  of  Terlavafton,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  make  his  defence,   in  cafe  he  were  ac- 
cufed  of  a  certain  homicide5;    Walter  de  Burton, 
for  free  law,   if  accufed  of  wounding  another  h ;  Ro- 
bert de  Effort,  for  having  an  inqueft  to  find  whether 
Roger  the  butcher,  and  Wace  and  Humphrey,  ac- 
cufed him  of  robbery  and  theft  out  of  envy  and  ill- 
will,  or  not1;  William  Buhurft,   for  having  an  in- 
queft to  find  whether  he  were  accufed  of  the  death 
of  one  Godwin,  cut  of  ill-will,  or  for  juft  caufe  k. 

b  Madox's  Hift.  cf  the  Exch.  p.  272.  c  Id.  j>.  274.  309. 

d  Id.  p.  295.  e  Id.  ibid. 

f  Id.  p.  296.     He  paid  200  m^rks,  a  great  Aim  in  thofe  days. 
t  Id.  p.  296.-       h  Id.  ibid.         >  Id.  p.  29T;.  ^  j^.  p.  J9l< 
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Appendix  J  have  felefted  thefe  few  inftances  from  a  great 
number  of  a  like  kind,  which  Madox  had  felected 
from  a  full  greater  number,  preferved  in  the  ancient 
rolls  of  the  exchequer  '. 

Sometimes  the  party  litigant  offered  the  king  a 
certain  portion,  a  half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  payable  out 
of  the  debts  which  he,  as  the  executor  of  juftice, 
fhould  afBft  him  in  recovering m.  Theophania 
de  Weftland  agreed  to  pay  the  half  of  212  marks, 
that  frie  might  recover  that  fum  againft  James  de 
Fughlefton  n ;  Solomon  the  Jew  engaged  to  pay  one 
mark  out  of  every  feven  that  he  fhould  recover  againft 
Hugh  de  la  Hofe  ° ;  Nicholas  Morrel  promifed  to 
pay  fixty  pounds,  that  the  earl  of  Flanders  might 
be  diftrained  to  pay  him  343  pounds,  which  the  earl 
had  taken  from  him ;  and  thefe  fixty  pounds  were 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  firft  money  that  Nicholas 
fhould  recover  from  the  earl p. 

As  the  king  afTumed  the  entire  power  over  trade, 
he  was  to  be  paid  for  a  permiffion  to  exercife  com- 
merce or  induftry  of  any  kind*5.  Hugh  Oifel  paid 
400  marks  for  liberty  to  trade  in  England  r :  N  igel 
de  Havene  gave  fifty  marks  for  the  partnerfhip  in 
merchandife  which  he  had  with  Gervafe  de  Hanton s : 
The  men  of  Worcefter  paid  100  fhillings,  that  they 
might  have  the  liberty  of  felling  and  buying  dyed 
cloth  as  formerly  l :  Several  other  towns  paid  for  a 
like  liberty  u.  The  commerce  indeed  of  the  king- 
dom was  fo  much  under  the  control  of  the  king, 
that  he  erected  gilds,  corporations,  and  monopolies 
wherever  he  pleafed  ;  and  levied  funis  for  thefe  ex- 
clufive  privileges  w. 

There  were  no  profits  fo  fmall  as  to  be  below  the 
king's  attention.  Henry,  fon  of  Arthur,  gave  ten 
dogs  to  have  a  recognition  againft  the  countefs  of 

1  Madox's  Hift.  of  the  Excli.  chap.  xii.  m  Id.  p.  31  j. 

"  Id.  ibid.  o  Id.  p.  79.  312.  p  Id.  p.  31:. 

<t  Id.  p.  323.  r  IJ,  ibid.  s  Id.  ibid.  «  Id.  p.  324. 

•»  Id.  ibid.  *  Id.  p.  231,  233,  &c. 
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Copland  for  one  knight's  fee  x.     Roger,  {on  of  Ni-  Appendix 
cholas,  gave  twenty  lampreys  and  twenty  fhads  for  '     , 

an  inqueft,  to  find  whether  Gilbert,  fon  of  A  lured, 
gave  to  Roger  200  muttons  to  obtain  his  confirm- 
ation for  certain  lands,  or  whether  Roger  took 
them  from  him  by  violence  y:  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pierre, 
the  chief  judiciary,  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks, 
that  Walter  le  Madine  might  have  leave  to  export 
a  hundred  weight  of  cheefe  out  of  the  king's 
dominions  z. 

It  is  really  amufing  to  remark  the  {Irange  bu- 
finefs  in  which  the  king  fometimes  interfered,  and 
never  without  a  prefent :  The  wife  of  Hugh  de 
Neville  gave  the  king  200  hens,  that  fhe  might  lie 
with  her  hufipand  one  night a ;  and  fhe  brought  with 
her  two  fureties,  who  anfwered  each  for  a  hundred 
hens.  It  is  probable  that  her  hufoand  v/as  a  pri- 
foner,  which  debarred  her  from  having  accefs  to 
him.  The  abbot  of  Rucford  paid  ten  marks  for 
leave  to  erect  houfes  and  place  men  upon  his  land 
near  Welhang,  in  order  to  fecure  his  wood  there 
from  being  ftolen  b :  Hugh  archdeacon  of  Wells 
gave  one  tun  of  wine  for  leave  to  carry  600  fumms 
of  corn  whither  he  would  c :  Peter  de  Peraris  gave 
twenty  marks  for  leave  to  fait  fifhes,  as  Peter  Che- 
valier ufed  to  do  d. 

It  was  ufual  to  pay  high  fines,  in  order  to  gain 
the  king's  good-will,  or  mitigate  his  anger.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  Gilbert,  the  fon  of  Fergus,  fines 
in  919  pounds  9  millings  to  obtain  that  prince's 
favour:  William  de  Chataifmes  a  thoufand  marks, 
that  he  would  remit  his  difpleafure.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  city  of  London  fines  in  no  lefs  a  fum 
than  20,000  pounds  on  the  fame  account  e. 

The  king's  "protection  and  good  offices  of  every 
kind  were  bought  and   fold.     R.obert  Griflet  paid 

x  Madox's  Hift.  of  Exch.   p.  29S.  Y  Id.  p.  305. 

z  Id.  p.  321;.         a  id,  p,  5,(i_         b  u,  ibid.  c  Id.  p.  320. 

d  Id,  p.  3Z6.  e  Id.  p.  327.  329. 

K  3  twenty 
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twenty  marks  of  filver,  that  the  king  would  help 
him  againft  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  in  a  certain  pleaf : 
Robert  de  Cu'ndet  gave  thirty  marks  of  filver  that 
the  king  would  bring  him  to  an  accord  with  the 
bifhop  of  Lincoln  g :  Ralph  de  Breckham  gave  a 
hawk,  that  the  king  would  proteft  him  h  ;  and  this 
is  a  very  frequent  reafon  for  payments :  John,  fon 
of  Ordgar,  gave  a  Norway  hawk  to  have  the  king's 
requefc^to  the  king  of  Norway  to  let  him  have  his 
brother  Godard's  chattels  ; :  Richard  de  Neville 
gave  twenty  palfreys  to  obtain  the  king's  requeft 
to  Ifolda  Billet,  that  me  mould  take  him  for  a 
hufbandk:  Roger  Fitz-Walter  gave  three  good 
palfreys  to  have  trie  king's  letter  to  Roger  Bertram's 
mother,  that  ihe  fnould  marry  him  ] :  Eling,  the 
dean,  paid  ioo  marks,  that  his  whore  and  his  chil- 
dren might  be  let  out  upon  bail  m :  The  bifhop  of 
Winchester  gave  one  tun  of  good  wine  for  his  no: 
putting  the  king  in  mind  to  give  a  girdle  to  the 
counters  of  Albemarle n :  Robert  de  Veaux  gave  five 
of  the  beft  palfreys,  that  the  king  would  hold  his 
tongue  about  Henry  Pinel's  wife0.  There  are,  in 
the°records.  of  exchequer,  many  other  fingular  in- 
ftances  of  a  like  nature  p.     It  will  however  be  juft 

to 

f  Macfox's  Hift.  of  Excb.  p.  r~9-  £  IcU  P"  3  3°-     , 

J>  Id.  p.  332.  *  Id.  ibid.  h  Id.  p.  333-  '  W-   »"*• 

m   Id.  p.  342.      Pro  habenda  arnica  fua  et film,   &e.  n   Id.  p.  352« 

*>    Id.    ibid.      U>  rex  taccret  de  uxore  Henrhi  Pir.el. 

P  We  (ball  gratify  ihe  reader's  curiofuy  by  fubjoinmg  a  few  more  mfiances.  from 
Madox,  p.  332.  Hugh  Oifel  was  to  give  the  king  two  robes  of  a  good 
green  colour,  to  have  the  king's  letters  patent  to  the  merchants  of. 
Flanders,  with  a  requeft  to  render  him  1000  marks,  which  he  loft  in 
Flanders.  The  abbot  of  Hyde  paid  thirty  marks,  to  have  the  king's 
letters  of  requeft  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  remove  certain 
monks  that  were  againft  the  abbot.  Roger  de  Trihanton  paid  twenty 
marks  and  a  palfrey,  to  have  the  king's  requeft  to  Richard  de  Urn- 
freville  to  give  him  his  lifter  to  wife,  and  to  the  fifter  that  (lie  would 
accept  of  him  for  a  hufband.  William  de  Cheveringworth  paid  five 
marks,  to  have  the  king's  letter  to  the  abbot  of  Perfore,  to  let  him 
enjoy  peaceably  his  tythes  as  formerly.  Matthew  de  Hereford,  clerk, 
paid  ten  marks  for  a  letter  of  requeft  to  the  bifliop  of  I^andaff,  to  let 
him  enjoy  |  his  church  of  Schenfrith.    Andrew  Neulun  gave 

thiee  Flemifh  caps  for  the  king's  requeft  to  the  prior  of  Chikefind, 

tor 
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to  remark,  that  the  lame  ridiculous  practices  and  Appendix 
dangerous  abufes  prevailed  in  Normandy,  and  pro- 
bably in  all  the  other  dates  of  Europe q :   England 
was  not,  in  this  refpect,  more  barbarous  than  its 
neighbours. 

These  iniquitous  practices  of  the  Norman  kings 
were  fo  well  known,  that  on  the  death  of  Hugh 
Bigod,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  bed  and 
mod  juft  of  thefe  princes,  the  elded  fon  and  the 
widow  of  this  nobleman  came  to  court,  and  drove, 
by  offering  large  prefents  to  the  king,  each  of  them 
to  acquire  poflefilon  of  that  rich  inheritance.  The 
king  was  fo  equitable  as  to  order  the  cauie  to  be  tried 
by  the  great  council !  But  in  the  mean  time  he  feized 
all  the  money  and  treafure  of  the  deceaied  r.  Peter 
of  Blois,  a  judicious  and  even  an  elegant  writer  for 
that  age,  gives  a  pathetic  defcription  of  the  venality 
ofjudice,  and  the  opprefTions  of  the  poor  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  :  And  he  fcruples  not  to  complain 
to  the  king  himfelf  of  thefe  abufes  s.  We  may  judge 
what  the  cafe  would  be  under  the  government  of 
worfe  princes.  The  articles  of  enquiry  concerning 
the  conduct  of  IherirTs,  which  Henry  promulgated 
in  1 170,  diow  the  great  power,  as  well  as  the  licen- 
tioufneis  of   thefe  officers  l. 

Amerciaments  or  fines  for  crimes  and  trefpaffes 
were  another  confiderable  branch  of  the  royal  re- 

for  performance  of  an  agreement  made  between  them.  Hcrny  de  Fonti- 
bus  gave  a  Lombardy  horf'e  of  value  to  have  the  king's  requeft  to  Henry 
Fitz-Harvey,  that  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  to  wife.  Roger,  fon 
of  Nicholas,  promifed  all  the  lampreys  he  could  get,  to  have  the  king's 
requeft  to  Earl  William  Marlhal,  that  he  would  grant  him  the  manor 
of  Langeford  at  Firm.  The  burgeffes  of  Glocefter  promifed  300  lam- 
preys, that  they  might  not  be  diftrained  to  find  the  prifoners  of  Poiclou 
with  neceflaries,  unlefs  they  pleafed.  Id.  p.  353.  Jordan,  fon  of 
Reginald,  paid  twenty  marks  to  have  the  king's  requeft  to  William 
Paniel,  that  he  would  grant  him  the  land  of  Mill  Nierenuit,  and  the 
cuftody  of  his  heirs ;  and  if  Jordan  obtained  the  fame,  he  was  to  pay 
the  twenty  marks,  otherwife  not.     Id.  p.  333. 

1  Madox'sHift.  of  theExch.  p.  359.       r  Bened.  Abb.  p.  180, 181. 

8  Petri  Blef.  Epift.  95.  apud  Bibi.  Patrum,  torn.  24..  p.  2014.. 

*  Hoveden,  Chron.  Oei'v-  p.  14.10. 

K  4  venue. 
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Appendix  venue  u.  Moft  crimes  were  atoned  for  by  money  ; 
the  fines  impofed  were  not  limited  by  any  rule  or 
ftatute ;  and  frequently  occafioned  the  total  ruin  of 
the-  perfon,  even  for  the  flighted  trefpafles.  The 
foreft-laws,  particularly,  were  a  great  fource  of 
oppretfion.  The  king  poflefied  fixty-eight  forefts, 
thirteen  chapes,  and  feven  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  parks,  in  different  parts  of  England  w ;  and, 
confidering  the  extreme  pamon  of  the  F.nglifli  and 
Normans  for  hunting,  thefe  were  lb  many  fnares 
laid  for  the  people,  by  which  they  were  allured  into 
trefpafles,  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  arbitrary 
and  rigorous  laws,  which  the  king  had  thought 
proper  zo  ena<5t  by  his  own  authority. 

But  the  moft  barefaced  acts  of  tyranny  and 
pppreffion  were  practifed  agamft  the  Jews,  who 
were  entirely  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  were 
extremely  odious  from  the  bigotry  of  the  people, 
and  were  abandoned  to  the  immeafurabie  rapacity 
of  the  king  and  his  minifters.  Befides  many  other 
indignities  to  which  they  were  continually  expofed, 
it  appears  that  they  were  once  all  thrown  into  prifon, 
and  the  fum  of  66,000  marks  exacted  for  their  li- 
berty  x :  At  another  time,  Ifaac  the  jew  paid  alone 
5100  marks  y ;  Brun,  3000  marks  zj  Jurnet,  2000, 
Bennet,  500  :  At  another,  Licorica,  widow  of 
David  the  Jew  of  Oxford,  was  required  to  pay  6000 
marks ;  and  fhe  was  delivered  over  to  fix  of  the. 
richeir.  and  difcreeteft  Jews  in  England,  who  were  to 
anfwer  for  the  fum  a.  Henry  III.  borrowed  5000 
marks  from  the  earl  of  Cornwal;  and  for  his  repay- 
ment configned  over  to  him  all  the  Jews  in  England b. 
1  he  revenue  arifmg  from  exactions  upon  this  nation 
was  fo  considerable,  that  there  was  a  particular  court 
of  exchequer  fet  apart  for  managing  it c. 

a  Made.;,  chap.  xiv.  T/  Spelm.  GloiT.  in  verba  Forejla. 

x  Maciox's  Hilt,  ot  the  Exch.  p.  151.     This  happened  in  the  reign 
of  king  John.        >'  Id.   p.  151.         z  Id.  p.  153.         »  Id,  p.  168. 
-  Id.  p,  156.  c  Id.  ch.  vii. 
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We  may  judge  concerning  the  low  (late  of  corn-  Append** 

merce  among  the  Englifb,  when  the  Jews,  notwith-  , ' 

(landing  theie  opprefTions,  could  fail  find  their  1 
account  in  trading  among  them,  and  lending  them 
money.  And  as  the  improvements  or  agriculture 
were  alfo  much  checked  by  the  immenle  polTeliions 
of  the  nobiiity,  by  the  diforders  of  the  times,  and  by 
the  precarious  (rate  cf  feudal  property,  it  appears 
that  induftry  of  no  kind  could  then  have  place  ia 
the  kingdom  d. 

It  is  afierted  by  Sir  Harry  Spelman0,  as  an  un- 
doubted truth,  that,  during  the  reigns  of  the  fir  ft 
Norman  princes,  every  edict  of  the  king,  iflued 
with  the  confent  of  his  privy- council,  had  the  full 
force  of  law.  But  the  barons,  furely,  were  not  fo 
paflive  as  to  entruft  a  power,  entirely  arbitrary  and 
defpotic,  into  the  hands  of  the  fovereign.  It  only 
appears,  that  the  constitution  had  not  fixed  any  pre- 
cife  boundaries  to  the  royal  power;  that  the  right  of 
ifTuing  proclamations  on  any  emergence,  and  cf  ex- 
acting obedience  to  them,  a  right  which  was  always 
fuppofed  inherent  in  the  crown,  is  very  difficult!  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  legislative  authority;  that 
the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  ancient  laws,  and 
the  fudden  exigencies  which  often  occurred  in  fuch 
turbulent  governments,  obliged  the  prince  to  exert 
frequently  the  latent  powers  of  his  prerogative ;  that 
he  naturally  proceeded,  from  the  acqiii^lCv- nee  of  the 
people,  to  ailume,  in  many  particulars  of  moment, 
an  authority  from  which  he  had  excluded  himfeif 

d  We  learn  from  the  extrn~ts  given  us  of  Bomefday  by  Brady,  ia 
his  Trentifeof  Borougl  vjft  all  the  boroughs  of  England  had 

fuff_;ed  in  the  fliock  of  the  Conquer!,  and  had  extremely  decayed  be- 
tween the  death  of  the  Confeflbr,  and  the  time  when  Domelday  was 
fiamed. 

e  G'.jS.  in  verb.  Judicium  Dei.  The  ?.uthor  of  the  Mhror  Aes  Jufikes 
complains,  that  ordinances  are  only  made  by  the  king  and  his  clerks, 
and  by  aliens  and  others,  whs  dare  r.ct  contradift  the  king,  but  ltudy 
tp  p'.eafe  him.  Whence,  he  concludes.,  laws  are  oftencr  dictated  by 
will,  than  founded'  on  rigfct 

by 
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Appendix  by  exprefs  ftatutes,  charters,  Or  conceffions,  and 
which  was,  in  the  main,  repugnant  to  the  general 
genius  of  the  conftitution ;  and  that  the  lives,  the 
perfonal  liberty,  and  the  properties  of  all  his  fubjecb, 
were  Ids  fecured  by  law  againft  the  exertion  of  his 
arbitrary  authority,  than  by  the  independent  power 
and  private  connections  of  each  individual.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Great  Charter  itfelf,  that  not  only 
John,  a  tyrannical  prince,  and  Richard,  a  violent 
one,  but  their  father  Henry,  under  whofe  reign  the 
prevalence  of  grofs  abufes  is  the  leaft  to  be  fufpected, 
were  accuilomed,  from  their  fole  authority,  without 
procefs  of  law,  to  imprifon,  banifh,  and  attaint  the 
freemen  of  their  kingdom. 

A  great  baron,  in  ancient  times,  confidered 
himfelf  as  a  kind  of  fovereign  within  his  territory ; 
and  was  attended  by  courtiers  and  dependants  more 
zealoufly  attached  to  him  than  the  minifters  of  ftate 
and  the  great  officers  were  commonly  to  their  fove- 
reign. He  often  maintained  in  his  court  the  parade 
of  royalty,  by  eftabliming  a  judiciary,  conftable, 
marefchal,  chamberlain,  fenefchal,  and  chancellor, 
and  affigning  to  each  of  thefe  officers  a  feparate 
province  and  command.  He  was  ufualiy  very 
afiiduous  in  exercifing  his  jurifdiction;  and  took  fuch 
delight  in  that  image  of  fovereignty,  that  it  was  found 
necefTary  to  reftrain  his  activity,  and  prohibit  him 
by  law  from  holding  courts  too  frequently  e.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  example  let  him  by  the 
prince,  of  a  mercenary  and  fordid  extortion,  would 
be  faithfully  copied  -,  and  that  all  his  good  and  bad 
offices,  his  juftice  and  injuftice,  were  equally  put  to 
fale.  He  had  the  power,  with  the  king's  confent, 
to  exact  talliages  even  from  the  free  citizens  who 
lived  within  his  barony ;  and  as  his  neceffines  made 
him  rapacious,  his  authority  was  ufualiy  found  to 

c  Dugd.  Jurid,  Orig.  p.  z6. 

be 
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be  more  opprefilve  and  tyrannical  than   that  of  the  ap; 

fovefeignf.     He  was  ever  engaged  in  hereditary  or  , ' 

perfonal  animofities  or  confederacies  with  his  neigh- 
bours, and  often  gave  protection  to  all  defperate 
adventurers  and  criminals  who  could  be  ufeful  in 
ferving  his  violent  purpofes.  He  was  able  aione,  in 
times  of  tranquillity,  to  obftrucl  the  execution  of 
juftice  within  his  territories;  and  by  combining  with 
a  few  malcontent  barons  of  high  rank  and  power, 
he  could  throw  the  fcate  into  convulfions.  And,  on 
the  whole,  though  the  royal  authority  was  confined 
within  bounds,  and  often  within  very  narrow  ones, 
yet  the  check  was  irregular,  and  frequently  the 
fource  of  great  diforders;  nor  was  it  derived  from 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  but  from  the  military 
power  of  many  petty  tyrants,  who  were  equally  dan- 
gerous to  the  prince,  and  oppreflive  to  the  fubjecT:. 

The  power  of  the  church  was  another  rampart  The 
againft royal  authority;  but  this  defence  was  alfo  the  chm'ch* 
caufe  of  many  mifchiefs  and  inconveniences.  The 
dignified  clergy,  perhaps,  were  not  fo  prone  to  im- 
mediate violence  as  the  barons;  but  as  they  pretended 
to  a  total  independence  on  the  ftate,  and  could  al- 
ways cover  themfelves  with  the  appearances  of  reli- 
gion, they  proved,  in  one  refpeci,  an  obftruction 
to  the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  regu- 
lar  execution  of  the  laws.  The  policy  of  the  con- 
queror was  in  this  particular  liable  to  fome  excep- 
tion. He  augmented  th&  fuperftitious  veneration 
for  Rome,  to  which  that  age  was  fo  much  inclined; 
and  he  broke  thofe  bands  of  connection,  which,  in 
the  Saxon  times,  had  preferved  an  union  between 
the  lay  and  the  clerical  orders.  He  prohibited  the 
bifhops  from  fitting  in  the  county  courts ;  he  al- 
lowed ecclefiaftical  caufes  to  be  tried  in-fpiritual 
courts  only5;  and  he  fo  much  exalted  the  power  of 

'  Madox  Hift.  of  Exch.  p.  520.  * 

%  Char.  Will,  apud.  Wilkins.  p,  230.     Spel.  Cone.  vol.  ii,  p.  14. 

the 
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ApjurnKx    t]ie  clergy,  that  of  60,215  knights  fees,  into  which 

^_  '_._  __f  he  divided  England,  he  placed  no  lefs  than  28,015 
under  the  church h. 

Civilla.vs.  The  right  of  primogeniture  was  introduced  with 
the  feudal  law  :  An  inftitution  which  is  hurtful,  by 
producing  and  maintaining  an  unequal  divifion  of 
private  property ;  but  is  advantageous  in  another 
1    pect,  by  aceu  :  the  people  to  a  preference 

in  favour  of  the  eldeft  fon,  and  thereby  preventing 
a  partition  or  dilputed  lucceffion  in   the  monarchy. 
e  Normans  introduced  the  ufeof  firnames,  which' 
tend  to  preferve  the  knowledge  of  families  and  pe- 
ees.     They  abolifhed  none  of  the   old    abfurd 
methods  of  trial  by  the  crofs  or  ordeal  ■,  and  they 
!  J  a  new  abfurdity,  the  trial  by  nngie  combat', 
which  became  a  regular  part  of  jurifprudence,  and 
was  conducted  with  all   the  order,   method,  devo- 
tion,   and    folemnicy    imaginable5".     The    ideas    of 
chivalry  alfo  feem  to  have  been  imported   by  the 
Normans :  No  traces  of  thofe  fantaitic  notions  are 
to  be  found  among  the  plain  and  ruftic  Saxons. 

Manners.  \    .udal  inftitutiens,  by  raifxng  the  military  te- 

nants to  a  kind  of  fovereign  dignity,  by  rendering 
perfonal  ftrength  and  valour  requifite,  and  by  mak- 
ing every  knight  and  baron  his  own  protestor  and 
avenger,  begat  that  martial  pride  and  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour, which,  being  cultivated  and  embellifhed  by 
the  poets  and  romance-writers  of  the  age,  ended  in 
chivalry.  The  virtuous  knight  fought  not  only  in 
his  own  quarrel,  but  in  that  of  the  innocent,  of  the 
helplefs,  and,  above  all,  of  the  fair,  whom  he  fup- 
pofed  to  be  for  ever  under  the  guardianfhip  of  his 
valiant  arm.     The  uncourteous  knight  who,  from 

h  Spel.  GloiT.  in  verb.  Manys  Mcrtua.  We  are  rot  to  imagine,  as 
fome  have  done,  that  the  church  pofTefled  lands  in  this  proportion,  but 
cn!y  that  they  and  their  vaffals  enjoyed  i'ucli  a  proportionable  part  of 
the  landed  property. 

i   LL.  Will.  cap.  68. 

k  Spel.  Glcfi".  in  verb.  Campus.  The  lafr  inftance  of  thefe  duels  was 
he  jj'.i  oi  LWz.     So  long  did  that  abfurdity  remain. 

his 
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his  caftle,  exercifed  robbery  on  travellers,  and  com-  Append* 

mitted  violence  on  virgins,  was  the  object  of  his  .._  ' .  n< if 
perpetual  indignation ;  and  he  put  him  to  death, 
without  fcruple,  or  trial,  or  appeal,  wherever  he 
met  with  him.  The  great  independence  of  men 
made  perfonal  honour  and  fidelity  the  chief  tie 
among  them ;  and  rendered  it  the  capital  virtue  of 
every  true  knight,  or  genuine  profeffor  of  chivalry. 
The  folemnities  of  fingle  combat,  as  eftabliihed  by 
law,  banimed  the  notion  of  every  thing  unfair  or  un- 
equal in  rencounters  -,  and  maintained  an  appearance 
of  courtefy  between  the  combatants,  till  the  mo- 
ment of  their  engagement.  The  credulity  of  the 
age  grafted  on  this  flock  the  notion  of  giants,  en- 
chanters, dragons,  fpells1,  and  a  thoufand  wonders, 
which  ftill  multiplied  during  the  times  of  the  Cru- 
fades  ;  when  men,  returning  from  lb  great  a  diftance, 
ufed  the  liberty  of  impofing  every  fiction  on  their 
believing  audience.  Thefe  ideas  of  chivalry  infected 
the  writings,  converfation,  and  behaviour  of  men, 
during  fome  ages ;  and  even  after  they  were,  in  a 
great  meafure,  banifhed  by  the  revival  of  learning, 
they  left  modern  gallantry  and  the  point  cf  honour, 
which  ftill  maintain  their  influence,  and  are  the  ge- 
nuine offspring  of  thole  ancient  affectations. 

The  conceffion  of  the  Great  Charter,  or  rather 
its  full  eftablifhment  (for  there  was  a  confiderable 
interval  of  time  between  the  one  and  the  other),  gave 
rife,  by  degrees,  to  a  new  (pedes  of  government, 
and  introduced  fome  order  and  juftice  into  the  ad- 
miniftration.  The  enfuing  fccnes  of  our  hiftory  are 
therefore  fomewhat  different  from  the  preceding. 
Yet  the  Great  Charter  contained  no  eftablifhment 
of  new  courts,  magiftrates,  or  fenates,  nor  abolition 
of  the  old.  Jt  introduced  no  new  diftribution  of 
the  powers  of  the  commonwealth,  and   no  innova- 

1  In  all  legal  fingle  combats,  Jt  was  part  of  the  champion's  oath, 
that  he  carried  not  about  him  any  herb,  fpell,  or  inchantment,  by 
which  he  might  procure  victory.     Dugd;  0::g.  Juried  p   82. 
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Appendix  tion  in  the  political  or  public  law  of  the  kingdom. 
It  only  guarded,  and  that  merely  by  verbal  claufes, 
againft  fuch  tyrannical  practices  as  are  incompatible 
with  civilized  government,  and,  if  they  become 
very  frequent,  are  incompatible  with  all  government. 
The  barbarous  licence  of  the  kings,  and  perhaps  of 
the  nobles,  was  thenceforth  fomewhat  more  refliain- 
ed  :  Men  acquired  fome  more  fecurity  for  their  pro- 
perties and  their  liberties  :  And  government  ap- 
proached a  little  nearer  to  that  end  for  which  it  was 
originally  inftituted,  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  citizens.  Ads  of  vio- 
lence and  iniquity  in  the  crown,  which  before  were 
only  deemed  injurious  to  individuals,  and  were  ha- 
zardous chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  number,  power, 
and  dignity  of  the  perfons  affected  by  them,  were 
now  regarded,  in  fome  degree,  as  public  injuries, 
and  as  infringements  of  a  charter  calculated  for  ge- 
neral fecurity.  And  thus  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Great  Charter,  without  feeming  anywife  to  innovate 
in  the  diftribution  of  political  power,  became  a,  kind 
of  epoch  in  the  confiitution, 
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Settlement  of  the  government General  pacification 

Death  of  the  ProtetJor Some  commotions 

Hubert  de  Burgh  displaced The  bijhop  of 

IVinchefter  minifter King  s  partiality  to  fo- 
reigners   Grievances Ecclefiafiical  griev- 
ances  Earl   of  Cornzval    elected  king    of ' .  the 

Romans Dif content  of  the  barons Simon  de 

Mount  fort  earl  of  Leicefier Provifions  of  Ox- 
ford  Usurpation  of  the  barons — ■ — Prince  Ed- 
ward  Civil  zvars  of  the  barons Reference 

to  the  king  of  France Renewal  cf  the  civil 

wars Battle  of  Lewes Houfe  of  commons 

Battle   of  Evefham  and  death  of  Leicefier 

Settlement  of  the  government Death • 

and  char  after  of  the  king Miscellaneous  tranf- 

a  ft  ions  of  this  -reign. 

"1^  /TOST  fciences,  in  proportion  as  they  increafe  CHAP. 
JlVJL  and  improve,  invent  methods  by  which  they     XI1' 
facilitate  their  reafonings;  and  employing  general      jzic, 
theorems,  are  enabled  to  comprehend,  in  a  fevvpro- 
pofitions,  a  great  number  of  inferences  and  conclu- 
fions.     Hiftory   alfo,    being   a   collection  of  fads 
which  are  multiplying  without  end,    is  obliged  to     f 
adopt  fuch  arts  of  abridgment,   to  retain  the  more 
material  events,  and  to  drop  all  the  minute  circum- 
ftances,  which  are  only  interefting  during  the  time, 
or  to  the  perfons  engaged  in  the  traniactions.    This 
truth  is  no  where  more  evident  than  with  regard  to 
the  reign  upon  which  we  are  going  to  enter.     What 
5  mortal 
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c  HA  P.  mortal  could  have  the  patience  to  write  or  read  a 


XII 


long  detail  of  fuch  frivolous  events  as  thofe  with 
which  it  is  filled,  or  attend  to  a  tedious  narrative 
which  would  follow,  through  a  feries  of  fifty- fix 
years,  the  caprices  and  weaknefies  of  fo  mean  a 
prince  as  Henry  ?  The  chief  reafon  why  proteftant 
writers  have  been  fo  anxious  to  fpread  out  the  in- 
cidents of  this  reign  is,  in  order  to  expoie  the  rapa- 
city, ambition,  and  artifices  of  the  court  of  Rome; 
and  to  prove,  that  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
catholic  church,  while  they  pretended  to  have  no- 
thing in  view  but  the  falvation  of  fouls,  had  bent 
all  their  attention  to  the  acquifition  of  riches,  and 
were  reftrained  by  no  fenfeof  juftice  or  of  honour  in 
the  purfuit  of  that  great  obje6tm.  But  this  conclufion 
would  readily  be  allowed  them,  though  it  were  not 
illuftrated  by  fuch  a  detail  of  uninterefting  incidents; 
and  follows,  indeed,  by  an  evident  necefilty,  from 
the  very  fituation  in  which  that  church  was  placed 
with  regard  to  the  refc  of  Europe.  For,  befides 
that  ecclefiaftical  power,  as  it  can  always  cover  its 
operations  under  a  cloak  of  Sanctity,  and  attacks 
men  on  the  fide  where  they  dare  not  employ  their 
reafon,  lies  lefs  under  control  than  civil  govern- 
ment; befides  this  general  caufe,  I  fay,  the  pope 
and  his  courtiers  were  foreigners  to  mod  of  the 
churches  which  they  governed ;  they  could  not  poS- 
fibly  have  any  other  object  than  to  pillage  the  pro- 
vinces for  prefent  gain ;  and  as  they  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  would  be  little  awed  by  fhame  or  re- 
morie,  in  employing  every  lucrative  expedient 
which  was  fuggefted  to  them.  England  being  one 
of  the  mod  remote  provinces  attached  to  the 
Romilh  hierarchy,  as  well  as  the  moft  prone  to  Su- 
perftition,  felt  Severely,  during  this  reign,  while  its 
patience  was  not  yet  fully  exhaufted,  the  influence 
of  thefe  caufes ;  and  we  mail  often  have  occafion 

ri  M.  Paris,  p.  6*3. 
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to  touch  curforily  upon  fuch  incidents.  But  we  mall  chap. 
not  attempt  to  comprehend  every  tranfa£tion  trani-  ,    '_    '  j 
mitted  to  us;    and  till  the  end  of  the  reign,   when      1216. 
the  events  become  more  memorable,   we  fhall  not 
always  obferve  an  exact  chronological  order  in  our 
narration. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  at  the  time  of  John's  Settlement 
death,  was  marefchal  of  England,  was  by  his  ofHce  ot  lhe  §°- 
at  the  head  of  the  armies,  and  confequently,  during  venl 
a  flate  of  civil  wars  and  convulfions,  at  the  head  of 
the  government;  and  it  happened  fortunately  for  the 
young  monarch  and  for  the  nation,   that  the  power 
could  not  have  been  intruded  into  more  able  and 
more  faithful  hands.  This  nobleman,  who  had  main- 
tained his  loyalty  unfhaken  to  John  during  the  lowed 
fortune  of  that  monarch,  determined  to  fupport  the 
authority  of  the  infant  prince ;  nor  was  he  difmayed 
at  the  number  and  violence  of  his  enemies.     Sen- 
fible  that  Henry,  agreeably  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
times,  would  not  be  deemed  a  fovereign,  till  crowned 
and  anointed  by  a  churchman,   he  immediately  car- 
ried the  young  prince  to  Gloceiter,  where  the  cere-  28th  °^> 
mony  of  coronation  was  performed,   in  the  prefence 
of  Gualo  the  legate,  and  of  a  few  noblemen,  by  the 
bifhops  of  Winchefter  and  Bath  n.     As  the  concur- 
rence of  the  papal  authority  was  requifite  to  fupport 
the  tottering  throne,   Henry  was  obliged  to  fwear 
fealty  to  the  pope,  and  renew  that  homage  to  which 
his  father  had  already  fubjected  the  kingdom0 :  And 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  Pembroke,   and 
to  give  him  a  more  regular  and  legal  title  to  it,  a 
ge/ieral  council  of  the  barons  was  foon  after  fum- 
moned  at  Briftol,  where  that  nobleman  was  chofen  nth  Nov. 
protector  of  the  realm. 

Pembroke,  that  he  might  reconcile  all  men  to 
the  government  of  his  pupil,  made  him  grant  a  new 
charter  of  liberties,   which,    though  moftly  copied 

B  M.  Paris,  p.  200.     Hift.  Croyl.   Cont.    p.  474..     W.  Heining. 
B.  561.     Trivet,  p.  168.  °  M.  Paris,  p.  200. 
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chap.  from  the  former  concefiions  extorted  from  John, 
u-f^__,  contains  fome  alterations,  which  may  be  deemed 
tfstft  remarkable  D.  The  full  privilege  of  elections  in 
the  clergy,  granted  by  the  late  king,  was  not  con- 
firmed, nor  the  liberty  of  going  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  the  royal  confent:  Whence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  Pembroke  and  the  barons,  jealous  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  power,  both  were  defircus  of 
renewing  the  king's  claim  to  iffue  a  conge  d'elire 
to  the  monks  and  "chapters,  and  thought  it  requifite 
to  put  fome  check  to  the  frequent  appeals  to 
Rome.  But  what  may  chiefly  furprife  us  is,  that 
the  obligation  to  which  John  had  fubjefted  hill* 
felf,  of  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  great  council 
before  he  levied  any  aids  or  fcutages  upon  the 
nation,  was  omitted ;  and  this  article  was  even  de- 
clared hard  and  fevere,  and  was  exprefsly  left  to 
future  deliberation.  But  we  muft  confider,  that, 
though  this  limitation  may  perhaps  appear  to  us 
the  mott  momentous  in  the  whole  charter  of  John, 
it  was  not  regarded  in  that  light  by  the  ancient 
barons,  who  were  more  jealous  in  guarding  againft 
particular  acts  of  violence  in  the  crown,  than  againft 
fuch  general  impofitions,  which,  unlefs  they  were 
evidently  reafonable  and  neceffary,  could  fcarcely7 
without  general  confent,  be  levied  upon  men  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  could  repel  any 
act  of  opprefllon,  by  which  they  were  all  imme- 
diately affected.  We  accordingly  find  that  Henry, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  while  he  gave  frequent 
occafions  for  complaint,  with  regard  to  his  vio- 
lations of  the  Great  Charter,  never  attempted,  by 
his  mere  will,  to  levy  any  aids  or  fcutages  i  though 
he  was  often  reduced  to  great  neceflities,  and  was 
refufed  fupply  by  his  people.  So  much  eafier  was 
it  for  him  to  tranfgrefs  the  law,  when  individuals 
alone  were  affected,  than  even  to  exert  his  acknow- 


9  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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ledged  prerogatives,  where  the  intereft  of  the  whole  c  H  a.  p. 
body  was  concerned.  ^ [^ 

This  charter  was  again  confirmed  by  the  king  in  m6. 
the  enfuing  year,  with  the  addition  of  fome  articles 
to  prevent  rhe  oppreffions  by  fheriffs  :  And  alfo 
with  an  additional  charter  of  forefts,  a  circumftance 
of  great  moment  in  thofe  ages,  when  hunting  was 
fo  much  the  occupation  of  the  nobility,  and  when 
the  king  comprehended  fo  confiderable  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  within  his  forefts,  which  he  governed 
by  peculiar  and  arbitrary  laws.  All  the  forefts, 
which  had  been  inclofed  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
were  difaforefted  ;  and  new  perambulations  were 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  :  Offences  in  the  forefts 
were  declared  to  be  no  longer  capital ;  but  puni (li- 
able by  fine,  imprifonment,  and  more  gentle  pe- 
nalties :  And  all  the  proprietors  of  land  recovered 
the  power  of  cutting  and  ufing  their  own  wood 
at  their  pleafure. 

Thus,  thefe  famous  charters  were  brought  nearly 
to  the  fhape  in  which  they  have  ever  fince  ftood  j 
ancl  they  were,  during  many  generations,  the  pe- 
culiar favourites  of  the  Englifn  nation,  and  efteemed 
the  mod  facred  rampart  to  national  liberty  and 
independence.  As  they  fecured  the  rights  of  all 
orders  of  men,  they  were  anxioufly  defended  by  all, 
and  became  the  bafis,  in  a  manner,  of  the  Englifh 
monarchy,  and  a  kind  of  original  contract,  which 
both  limited  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  enfured 
the  conditional  allegiance  of  his  fubjects.  Though 
often  violated,  they  were  ftill  claimed  by  the  nobility 
and  people^  and  as  no  precedents  were  fuppofed 
valid  that  infringed  them,  they  rather  acquired  than 
loft  authority,  from  the  frequent  attempts  m^cie 
againft  them  in  feveral  ages,  by  regal  and  arbitrary 
power. 

While  Pembroke,  by  renewing  and  confirming 
the  Great  Charter,  gave  fo  much  fatisfaction  and 
fecurity  to  the  nation  in  general,   he  alfo  applied 
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chap,  himfelf  fuccefsfully  to  individuals:    He  wrote  Iet-« 

4 * ,  ters,  in    the   king's    name,    to  all   the    malcontent 

1116.  barons  ;  in  which  he  reprefented  to  them,  that, 
whatever  jealoufy  and  animofity  they  might  have 
entertained  againft  the  late  king,  a  >oung  prince, 
the  lineal  heir  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  had  now 
iucceeded  to  the  throne,  without  fucceeding  either 
to  the  refentments  or  principles  of  his  predecefTor  : 
That  the  defperate  expedient,  which  they  had  em- 
ployed, of  calling  in  a  foreign  potentate,  had, 
happily  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  nation,  failed 
of  entire  fuccefs ;  and  it  was  flill  in  their  power, 
by  a  fpeedy  return  to  their  duty,  to  reftore  the  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom,  and  to  fecure  that 
liberty,  for  which  they  fo  zealoufly  contended  : 
That,  as  all  paft  offences  of  the  barons  were  now 
buried  in  oblivion,  they  ought,  on  their  part,  to 
forget  their  complaints  againft  their  late  fovereign, 
who,  if  he  had  been  anywiie  blameable  in  his  con- 
duct, had  left  to  his  fon  the  falutary  warning,  to 
avoid,  the  paths  which  had  led  to  fuch  fatal  extre- 
mities :  And  that  having  now  obtained  a  charter  for 
their  liberties,  it  was  their  intereft  to  fhew,  by  their 
conduct,  that  this  acquifition  was  not  incompatible 
with  their  allegiance,  and  that  the  rights  of  king 
and  people,  fo  far  from  being  hoftile  and  oppofite, 
might  mutually  fupport  and  fuftain  each  otherq. 

These  confederations,  enforced  by  the  character 
of  honour  and  conftancy,  which  Pembroke  had  ever 
maintained,  had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  barons ; 
and  mod  of  them  began  fecretly  to  negociate  with 
him,  and  many  of  them  openly  returned  to  their 
duty.  The  diffidence  which  Lewis  difcovered  of 
their  fidelity,  forwarded  this  general  propenfion  to- 
wards the  king ;  and  when  the  French  prince  refuted 
the  government  of  the  caftle  of  Hertford  to  Ro- 
bert Fitz-Walter,  who  had  been  fo  active  againft 

t  Ryir.er,  vol.  i.  p.  215.     Brady's  App.  N°  14.3. 
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the  late  kino-  and  who  claimed  that  fortrefs  as  his  Chap. 
property,  they  plainly  faw  that  the  Englifh  were  ,_*"  '_  _j 
excluded  from  every  truft,  and  that  foreigners  I216. 
had  engroffed  all  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
their  new  fovereignr.  The  excommunication,  too, 
denounced  by  the  legate  againft  all  the  adherents  of 
Lewis,  failed  not,  in  the  turn  which  men's  difpofi- 
tions  had  taken,  to  produce  a  mighty  effect  upon 
them ;  and  they  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  confider  a 
caufe  as  impious,  for  which  they  had  already  en- 
tertained an  unfurmountable  averfion3.  Though 
Lewis  made  a  journey  to  France,  and  brought  over 
fuccours  from  that  kingdom',  he  found,  on  his  re- 
turn, that  his  party  was  dill  more  weakened  by  the 
defertion  of  his  Englifh  confederates,  and  that  the 
death  of  John  had,  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
given  an  incurable  wound  to  his  caufe.  The  earls 
of  Salifbury,  Arundel,  and  Warrenne,  together 
with  William  Marefhal,  eldeft  fon  of  the  protector, 
had  embraced  Henry's  party;  and  every  Englifh 
nobleman  was  plainly  watching  for  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  his  allegiance.  Pembroke  was  fo 
much  {lengthened  by  thefe  accefnons,  that  he  ven- 
tured to  invert  Mount- forel ;  though  upon  the 
approach  of  the  count  of  Perche  with  the  French 
army,  he  defifted  from  his  enterprife,  and  raifed  the 
fiege".  The  count,  elated  with  this  fuccefs,  marched 
to  Lincoln  ;  and  being  admitted  into  the  town,  he 
began  to  attack  the  caftle,  which  he  foon  reduced 
to  extremity.  The  prote£tor  lummoned  all  his 
forces  from  every  quarter,  in  order  to  relieve  a  plac£ 
of  fuch  importance  ;  and  he  appeared  fo  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  French,  that  they  fnut  themfelves  up 
within  the  city,  and  refolved  to  act  upon  the  de- 
fenfivev.  But  the  garrifon  of  the  caitle,  having 
received  a  ftrong   reinforcement,   made  a  vigorous 

r  M.  Paris,  p.  200.  202.  s  Ibid.  p.  200.       M.  Weft.  p.  277. 
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c  ii  A  P.  fa]]y  upon  the  befiegers ;  while  the  Englilh  army, 
'  _j  by  concert,  affaulted  them  in  the  fame  inftant  from 
:i6.  without,  mounted  the  walls  by  fcalade,  and  bearing 
down  all  refinance,  entered  the  city  fword  in  hand. 
Lincoln  was  delivered  over  to  be  pillaged ;  the 
French  army  was  totally  routed ;  the  count  of 
Perche,  with  only  two  perfons  more,  was  killed  j 
but  many  of  the  chief  commanders,  and  about  400 
knights,  were  made  prifoners  by  the  Englifh x.  So 
little  blood  was  (bed  in  this  important  action,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  one  of  the  mod  powerful  king- 
doms in  Europe ;  and  fuch  wretched  foldiers  were 
thofe  ancient  barons,  who  yet  were  unacquainted 
with  every  thing  but  arms  ! 

Prince  Lewis  was  informed  of  this  fatal  event 
while  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Dover,  which  was 
Hill  valiantly  defended  againft  him  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh.  He  immediately  retreated  to  London,  the 
centre  and  life  of  his  party ;  and  he  there  received 
intelligence  of  a  new  difafter,  which  put  an  end 
to  all  his  hopes.  A  French  fleet,  bringing  over  a 
ftrong  reinforcement,  had  appeared  on  the  coaft  of 
Kent,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  Englifh  un- 
der the  command  of  Philip  d'Albiney,  and  were 
routed  with  confiderable  lofs.  D'Albiney  employed 
a  ftratagem  againft  them,  which  is  faid  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  victory:  Having  gained  the  wind  of 
the  French,  he  came  down  upon  them  with  vio- 
lence ;  and  throwing  in  their  faces  a  great  quantity 
of  quick  lime,  which  he  purpofely  carried  on  board, 
he  fo  blinded  them,  that  they  were  difabled  from  de- 
fending themfelvesy. 

After  this  fecond  misfortune  of  the  French,  the 
Englifh  barons  haftened  every  where  to  make  peace 
with  the  protector,  and,  by  an  early  fubmifTion,  to 
prevent  thofe  attainders  to  which  they  were  expofed 

x  M.  Paris,  p.  204.,  205.     Chron,  de  Mailr.  p.  195. 
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on  account  of  their  rebellion.     Lewis,  whofe  caufe   chap. 
was  now  totally  defperate,   began  to  be  anxious  for  Uj_v_'__, 
the  fafety  of  his  peiion,  and   was  glad,  on  any  ho-      1216. 
nourable  conditions,    to   make    his  efcape   from   a 
country  where  he  found  every  thing  was  now  become 
hoftile  to  him.     He  concluded  a  peace  with  Pem- 
broke, promifed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  and  only 
ftipulated,   in  return,  an  indemnity  to  his  adherents, 
and  a  reftitution  of  their  honours  and  fortunes,  to- 
gether with  the  free  and  equal   enjoyment  of  thofe 
libercies  which  had   been  granted  to  the  reft  of  the 
nation2.    Thus  was  happily  ended  a  civil  war,  which  General 
feemed  to  be  founded  on  the  moft  incurable  hatred  {•<,„. ca" 
and  jealoufy,  and  had  threatened  the  kingdom  with 
.the  moft  fatal  confequences. 

The  precautions  which  the  king  of  France  ufed 
in  the  conduct  of  this  whole  affair  are  remarkable. 
He  pretended  that  his  fon  had  accepted  of  the  offer 
from  the  Englifh  barons  without  his  advice,  and 
contrary  to  his  inclination  :  The  armies  fent  to  Eng- 
land were  levied  in  Lewis's  name :  When  that  prince 
came  over  to  France  for  aid,  his  father  publicly  re-  ^ 
fufed  to  grant  him  any  aftlftance,  and  would  not  fo 
much  as  admit  him  to  his  prefence  :  Even  after 
Henry's  party  acquired  the  afcendant,  and  Lewis 
was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
it  was  Blanche  of  Caftile  his  wife,  not  the  king  his 
father,  who  railed  armies  and  equipped  fleets  for  his 
fuccour1.  All  thefe  artifices  were  employed,  not 
to  fatisfy  the  pope  ;  for  he  had  too  much  penetra- 
tion to  be  fo  eafiiy  impofed  on  :  Nor  yet  to  deceive 
the  people  ;  for  they  were  too  grofs  even  for  that 
purpofe  :  They  only  ferved  for  a  colouring  to  Phi- 
lip's caufe ;  and  in  public  affairs,  men  are  often  bet- 
ter pleafed  that  the  truth,  though  known  to  every 
body,  fhould  be  wrapped  up  under  a  decent  cover, 

z  Rymer,    vol.  i.    p.  izi.     M.  Paris,     p.  207.      Chron.   Dunft. 
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than  if  it,  were  expofed  in  open  daylight  to  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world. 
izi6.  After  the  expulfion  of  the  French,  the  prudence 

and  equity  of  the  proteclor's    fubfeqnent    conduct 
contributed  to  cure  entirely  thofe  wounds  which  had 
been  made  by  interline  difcord.     He  received  the 
rebellious  barons  into  favour  -,  obferved  ftriclly  the 
terms  of  peace  which   he  had  granted   them;  re- 
jftored   them  to  their  poflfeffions  j  and  endeavoured, 
by  an  equal  behaviour,  to  bury  all  paft  animofities 
in  perpetual  oblivion.     The  clergy  alone,  who  had 
adhered  to  Lewis,  were  fufferers  in  this  revolution. 
As  they  had  rebelled  againft  their  fpiritual  fovereign, 
by  difregarding  the  interdict  and  excommunication, 
it  was  not  in  Pembroke's  power  to  make  any  ftipu- 
lations  in  their  favour ;  and  Gualo  the  legate  pre- 
pared to  take  vengeance  on  them  for  their  difobe- 
dience\      Many    of    them    were   depofed ;     many 
fufpended  ;    fome  banifhed  ;    and    ail  who  efcaped 
punifhment  made  atonement  for  their  offence  by 
paying  large  fums  to  the  legate,  who  amaffed  an  im- 
menfe  treafure  by  this  expedient. 
Drath  of         The  earl  of  Pembroke  did  not  long  furvive  the 
tne  protec*  pacification,  which  had   been   chiefly  owing  to  his 
wifdom  and  valour c;    and  he  was  fucceeded  in  the 
government  by  Peter  des  Roches,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  judiciary.    The 
councils  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  followed ;  and  had 
he  pofTefTed  equal  authority   in  the  kingdom  with 
Pembroke,  he  feemed  to  be  every  way  worthy  of 
Some  com-  filling  the   place  of  that  virtuous  nobleman.     But 
motions.     t]ie  licentious  and  powerful  barons,  who  had  once 
broken   the  reins  of  fubjeclion  to  their  prince,  and 
had  obtained  by  violence  an  enlargement  of  their 
liberties  and   independence,  could   ill  be  reftrained 
by  laws  under  a  minority ;  and  the  people,  no  lefs 
than   the   king,    fuffered  from   their  outrages  and 

fc  Brady's  App.  N°  144..     Chxon.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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diforders.  They  retained  by  force  the  royal  caftles, 
which  they  had  feized  during  the  pad  convulfions, 
or  which  had  been  committed  to  their  cuftody  by  i^i^T 
the  protector11:  They  ufurped  the  king's  demefhes6: 
They  opprefied  their  varTals  :  They  infefted  their 
weaker  neighbours :  They  invited  all  diforderly 
people  to  enter  in  their  retinue,  and  to  live  upon 
their  lands  :  And  they  gave  them  protection  in  all 
their  robberies  and  extortions. 

No  one  was  more  infamous  for  thefe  violent  and 
illegal   practices  than  the  earl  of  Albemarle  ;  who, 
though  he  had  early  returned  to  his  duty,  and  had 
been  ferviceable  in  expelling  the  French,  augmented 
to  the  utmoft  the  general  diforder,  and  committed 
outrages  in  all  the  counties  of  the  North.     In  order 
to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  Hubert  feized  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  pofleffion  of  Rockingham  caftle, 
which  Albemarle  had  garriibned  with  his  licentious 
retinue  :   But  this  nobleman,  inftead  of  fubmitting, 
entered   into  a  fecret  confederacy  with  Favvkes  de 
Breaute,  Peter  de  Mauleon,  and  other  barons,  and 
both   fortified  the  caftle   of  Biham  for  his  defence, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter,  by  furprife,  of  that  of  Fo- 
theringay.     Pandulf,  who  was  reftored  to  his  legate- 
fhip,  was   active   in  fuppreffing  this  rebellion  -,  and 
with    the  concurrence   of  eleven   bifhops,    he  pro- 
nounced the  fentence  of  excommunication   againft: 
Albemarle    and  his  adherentsf :    An  army  was  le- 
vied :  A  fcutage  of  ten  fhiiiings,  a  knight's  fee,  was 
impofed   on  all  the   military  tenants :    Albemarle's 
aiTociates  gradually  deferted  him  :  And   he  himfelf 
was  obliged  at  laft  to  fue  for  mercy.     He  received 
a  pardon,  and  was  reftored  to  his  whole  eftate. 

This  impolitic  lenity,  too  frequent  in  thofe  times, 
was  probably  the  refult  of  a  fecret  combination 
among  the  barons,  who  never  could  endure  to  fee 
the  total  ruin  of  one  of  their  own  order  :   But  it 

d  Trivet,  p.  174.  e  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
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CHAP,  encouraged  Fawkes  de  Breaute,  a  man  whom  kins 

"V  FT  ••  ^ 

John  had  raifed  from  a  low  origin,  to  perfevere  in 
izi6.  the  courfe  of  violence  to  which  he  had  owed  his  for- 
tune, and  to  let  at  nought  all  law  and  juftice. 
When  thirty-five  verdicts  were  at  one  time  found 
againft  him,  on  account  of  his  violent  expulfion 
of  fo  many  freeholders  from  their  pofifeffions ;  he 
came  to  the  court  of  juftice  with  an  armed  force, 
feized  the  judge  who  had  pronounced  the  verdicts, 
and  imprifor.ed  him  in  Bedford  caltle.  Pie  then 
levied  open  war  againft  the  king ;  but  being  fub- 
dued  and  taken  prilbner,  his  life  was  granted  him ; 
but  his  eftate  was  confifcated,  and  he  was  banifhed 
the  kingdom8. 

Justice  was  executed  with  greater  feverity  againft 
diforders  lefs  premeditated  which  broke  out  in  Lon- 
don. A  frivolous  emulation  in  a  match  of  wreft- 
ling,  between  the  Londoners  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Weftminfter  and  thole  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  on  the  other,  occafioned  this 
commotion.  The  former  rofe  in  a  body,  and 
pulled  down  fome  houfes  belonging  to  the  abbot  of 
Weftminfter  :  But  this  riot  which,  confidering  the 
tumultuous  difpofition  familiar  to  that  capital, 
would  have  been  little  regarded,  feemed  to  be- 
come more  ferious  by  the  fymptoms  which  then 
appeared,  of  the  former  attachment  of  the  citizens 
to  the  French  intereft.  The  populace,  in  the  tu- 
mult, made  ufe  of  the  cry  of  war  commonly  em- 
ployed by  the  French  troops ;  Mountjoy,  mountjoy, 
God  help  us  and  our  lord  Lewis.  The  judiciary 
made  enquiry  into  the  diforder ;  and  finding  one 
Conftantine  Fitz-Arnulf  to  have  been  the  ringleader, 
an  infolent  man,  who  juftified  his  crime  in  Flubert's 
prefence,  he  proceeded  againft  him  by  martial  law, 
and  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  hanged,  without 

g  Rymer,  vol.  i.   p.  198.     M.  Psris,  p.  isi.  224..     Ann  Waved, 
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trial  or  form  of  procefs.     He  alfo  cut  off  the  feet  of  c  H  A  p. 
fome  of  Conftantine's  accomplices'1.  XIL    . 

This  a6t  of  power  was  complained  of  as  an  in-  1222. 
fringement  of  the  Great  Charter  :  Yet  the  judiciary, 
in  a  parliament  fummoned  at  Oxford  (for  the  great 
councils  about  this  time  began  to  receive  that  appel- 
lation), made  no  fcrnple  to  grant  in  the  king's  name 
a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  that  charter.  When 
the  aflfembly  made  application  to  the  crown  for  this 
favour,  as  a  law  in  thofe  times  feemed  to  lofe  its 
validity  if  not  frequently  renewed,  William  de 
Briewere,  one  of  the  council  of  regency,  was  fb  bold 
as  to  fay  openly,  that  thofe  liberties  were  extorted  by 
force,  and  ought  not  to  be  obferved :  But  he  was 
reprimanded  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  not  countenanced  by  the  king  or  his  chief  mi- 
nifters1.  A  new  confirmation  was  demanded  and 
granted  two  years  after  ;  and  an  aid,  amounting  to  a 
fifteenth  of  all  moveables,  was  given  by  the  parlia- 
ment, in  return  for  this  indulgence.  The  king 
iffued  writs  anew  to  the  fheriffs,  enjoining  the  ob- 
fervance  of  the  charter  ;  but  he  inferted  a  remark- 
able claufe  in  the  writs,  that  thofe  who  payed  not 
the  fifteenth  fhould  not  for  the  future  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  thofe  liberties11. 

The  low  ftate  into  which  the  crown  was  fallen 
made  it  requifite  for  a  good  minifter  to  be  attentive 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  as  well 
as  to  the  fecurity  of  public  liberty.  Hubert  applied 
to  the  pope,  who  had  always  great  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  and  was  now  confidered  as  its  fuperior  lord ; 
and  defired  him  to  ilTue  a  bull,  declaring  the  king  to 
be  of  full  age,  and  entitled  to  exercife  in  perfon  all 
•  the  acts  of  royalty1.  In  confequence  of  this  decla- 
ration, the  judiciary  refigned  into  Henry's  hands  the 

h  M.  Paris,  p.  217,  218.   259.     Ann.  Waverl.  p.  187.     Chron. 
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CHAP,  two  important  fortreffes  of  the  Tower  and  Dover 
caftle,  which  had  been  entrufted  to  his  cuftody ;  and 
he  required  the  other  barons  to  imitate  his  example. 
They  refufed  compliance  :  The  earls  of  Chefter  and 
Albemarle,  John  Conftable  of  Chefter,  John  de 
Lacy,  Brian  de  l'lfle,  and  William  de  Cantel,  with 
fome  others,  even  formed  a  confpiracy  to  furprife 
London,  and  met  in  arms  at  Waltham  with  that 
intention :  But  rinding  the  king  prepared  for  defence, 
they  deGfted  from  their  enterprife.  When  fum- 
moned  to  court,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  their  con- 
duct, they  fcrupled  not  to  appear,  and  to  confefs 
the  defign  :  But  they  told  the  king,  that  they  had  no 
bad  intentions  againft  his  perfon,  but  only  againft 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  whom  they  were  determined  to 
remove  from  his  office™.  They  appeared  too  for- 
midable to  be  chaftifed  ;  and  they  were  fo  little  dis- 
couraged by  the  failure  of  their  firft  enterprife,  that 
they  again  met  in  arms  at  Leicefter,  in  order  to 
feize  the  king,  who  then  refided  at  Northampton : 
But  Henry,  informed  of  their  purpofe,  took  care 
to  be  fo  well  acmed  and  attended,  that  the  barons 
found  it  dangerous  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  they 
fat  down  and  kept  Chriftmas  in  his  neighbourhood". 
The  archbifhop  and  the  prelates,  finding  every  thing 
tend  towards  a  civil  war,  interpofed  with  their  au- 
thority, and  threatened  the  barons  with  the  fentence 
of  excommunication,  if  they  perfifted  in  detaining 
the  king's  caftles.  This  menace  at  laft  prevailed : 
Mofl  of  the  fortreffes  were  iurrendered  ;  though  the 
barons  complained,  that  Hubert's  caftles  were  foon 
after  reftored  to  him,  while  the  king  ftiil  kept  theirs 
in  his  own  cuftody.  There  are  faid  to  have  been 
1 1 15  caftles  at  that  time  in  England0. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  influence  of 
the  prelates  and  the  clergy  was  often  of  great  fer- 

m  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  137.        n  M.  Paris,  p.  221.     Chron. 
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vice  to  the  public.    Though  the  religion  of  that  age  chap. 
Can  merit  no  better  name  than  that  of  fuperfliition,  it  ._      \  _, 
ferved  to  unite  together  a  body  of  men  who  had  great     js*a. 
fway  over  the  people,  and  who  kept  the  community 
from  falling  to  pieces,  by  the  factions  and  independ- 
ent power  of  the  nobles.     And  what  was  of  great 
importance,  it  threw   a  mighty  authority  into  the 
hands  of  men,  who,  by  their  profeflion,  were  averfe 
to  arms  and  violence  ;  who  tempered  by  their  me- 
diation the  general  difpofition  towards  military  en- 
terprifes  ;    and  who   ftill   maintained,    even  amidft 
the  (hock  of  arms,  thofe  fecret  links,  without  which 
it  is  impoflible  for  human  fociety  to  fubfift. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  inteftine  commotions 
in  England,  and  the  precarious  authority  of  the 
crown,  Henry  was  obliged  to  carry  on  war  in  France; 
and  he  employed  to  that  purpofe  the  fifteenth  which 
had  been  granted  him  by  parliament.  Lewis  VIII. 
who  had  (ucceeded  to  his  father  Philip,  inftead  of 
complying  with  Henry's  claim,  who  demanded  the 
reftitution  of  Normandy,  and  the  other  provinces 
wrefted  from  England,  made  an  irruption  into 
Poidtou,  took  Rochellep,  after  a  long  fiege,  and 
feemed  determined  to  expel  the  Englifh  from  the 
few  provinces  which  ftill  remained  to  them.  Henry 
fent  over  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  together 
with  his  brother  prince  Richard,  to  whom  he  had 
granted  the  earldom  of  Cornwal,  which  had  efcheated 
to  the  crown.  Salifbury  (topped  the  progrefs  of 
Lewis's  arms,  and  retained  the  Poictevin  and  Gaf- 
con  vafifals  in  their  allegiance  :  But  no  military  ac- 
tion of  any  moment  was  performed  on  either  fide. 
The  earl  of  Cornwal,  after  two  years'  ftay  in  Guienne, 
returned  to  England. 

This  prince  was  no  wife  turbulent  or  factious  in     1217* 
his  difpofition  :  His  ruling  pafTion  was  to  amafs  mo- 
ney, in  which  he  fucceeded  ib  well  as  to  become  the 
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CHAP,  richeft  fubje£t  in  Chriftendom  :  Yet  his  attention  to 
v_'  '  _■  gain  threw  him  fometimes  into  acts  of  violence,  and 
1*27.  gave  disturbance  to  the  government.  There  was  a 
manor,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  earldom 
of  Cornwal,  but  had  been  granted  to  Waleran  de 
Ties,  before  Richard  had  been  inverted  with  that 
dignity,  and  while  the  earldom  remained  in  the 
crown.  Richard  claimed  this  manor,  and  expelled 
the  proprietor  by  force:  Waleran  complained  :  The 
king  ordered  his  brother  to  do  juftice  to  the  man, 
and  reftore  him  to  his  rights :  The  earl  laid  that  he 
would  not  fubmit  to  thefe  orders,  till  the  caufe  fhould 
be  decided  againft  him  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  : 
Henry  replied,  that  it  was  firft  neceftary  to  reinftate 
Waleran  in  poflfefiion,  before  the  caufe  could  be 
tried ;  and  he  reiterated  his  orders  to  the  earl9.  We 
may  judge  of  the  Hate  of  the  government,  when 
this  affair  had  nearly  produced  a  civil  war.  The 
earl  of  Cornwal,  finding  Henry  peremptory  in  his 
commands,  affociated  himfelf  with  the  young  earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  had  married  his  lifter,  and  who 
was  difpleafed  on  account  of  the  king's  requiring 
him  to  deliver  up  fome  royal  caftles  which  were  in 
his  cuftody.  Thefe  two  malcontents  took  into  the 
confederacy  the  earls  of  Chefter,  Warrenne,  Glo- 
cefter,  Hereford,  Warwic,  and  Ferrers,  who  were 
ail  difgufted  on  a  like  account'.  They  affembled 
an  army,  which  the  king  had  not  the  power  or  cou- 
rage to  refift;  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  his  brother 
fatisfaction,  by  grants  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  manor,  which  had  been  the  firft  ground  of 
the  quarrel3. 

The  character  of  the  king,  as  he  grew  to  man's 
eft  ate,  became  every  day  better  known  3  and  he  was 
found  in  every  refpecl  unqualified  for  maintaining  a 
proper  lway  among  thofe  turbulent  barons,  whom  - 
the  feudal   conftitution  fubjedted  to  his  authority. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  233.  r  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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Gentle,  humane,  and  merciful  even  to  a  fault,  he  chap. 

"V  I  f 

ieems  to  have  been  fteady  in  no  othet  cit  cumftance  L ' 

of  his  character ;  but  to  have  received  every  im-  1227. 
preffion  from  thofe  who  furrounded  him,  and 
whom  lie  loved,  for  the  time,  with  the  molt  impru- 
dent and  moil  unreferved  affection.  Without  ac- 
tivity or  vigour,  he  was  unfit  to  conduct  war  ;  with- 
out policy  or  art,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  maintain  peace  : 
His  refentments,  though  hafty  and  violent,  were  not 
dreaded,  while  he  was  found  to  drop  them  with  fuch 
facility ;  his  friendships  were  little  valued,  becaufe 
they  were  neither  derived  from  choice,  nor  main- 
tained with  oonftancy.  A  proper  pageant  of  (late 
in  a  regular  monarchy,  where  his  minifters  could 
have  conducted  all  affairs  in  his  name  and  by  his 
authority  ;  but  too  feeble  in  thofe  diforderly  times 
to  fway  a  fceptre,  whole  weight  depended  entirely  on 
the  firmnefs  and  dexterity  of  the  hand  which  held  it. 

The  ableft  and  mod  virtuous  minifter  that  Henry  Hubert  de 
ever  pofTeiTed,  was  Hubert  de  Burgh1;  a  man  who  pia'cfj#dli" 
had  been  fteady  to  the  crown  in  the  mod  difficult 
and  dangerous  times,  and  who  yet  mewed  no  difpo- 
fition,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to  enflave  or  op- 
prefs  the  people.  The  only  exceptionable  part  of 
his  conduct  is  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Matthew 
Paris";  if  the  fact  be  really  true,  and  proceeded 
from  Hubert's  advice,  namely,  the  recalling  pub- 
licly and  the  annulling  of  the  charter  of  fprefts3  a 
conceffion  lb  reasonable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  pafiionately 
claimed  both  by  the  nobility  and  people:  But  it  rnuft 
be  conferled  that  this  meafure  is  fo  unlikely,  both 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  times  and  character 
of  the  minifter,  that  there  is  reafon  to  doubt  of  its 
reality,  efpeciaily  as  it  is  mentioned  by  no  other 
hiftorian.  Hubert,  while  he  enjoyed  his  authority, 
had  an  entire  afcendant  over  Henry,  and  was  loaded 
with  honours  and  favours  beyond  any  other  fubject. 

1  Ypod.  bfeuftrnc,  p.  464.  "  P.  232.    M.  Weft.    p.  216. 
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chap.  Befides  acquiring  the  property  of  many  caftles  and 
^  \  ' ^  manors,  he  married  the  elded  fitter  of  the  king  of 
1227.  Scots,  was  created  earl  of  Kent,  and,  by  an  unufual 
conceffion,  was  made  chief  judiciary  of  England  for 
I23'-  life  :  Yet  Henry,  in  a  fudden  caprice,  threw  off  this 
faithful  minifter,  and  expofed  him  to  the  violent 
perfections  of  his  enemies.  Among  other  frivolous 
crimes  objected  to  him,  he  was  accufed  of  gaining 
the  king's  affections  by  enchantment,  and  of  pur- 
loining from  the  royal  treafury  a  gem,  which  had 
the  virtue  to  render  the  wearer  invulnerable,  and  of 
fending  this  valuable  curiofity  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  w.  The  nobility,  who  hated  Hubert  on  ac- 
count of  his  zeal  in  refuming  the  rights  and  pof- 
fefHons  of  the  crown,  no  fooner  faw  the  opportunity 
favourable,  than  they  inflamed  the  king's  animofity 
againft  him,  and  pulhed  him  to  feek  the  total  ruin 
of  his  minifter.  Hubert  took  fancluary  in  a  church  : 
The  king  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  from  thence : 
He  recalled  thofe  orders :  He  afterwards  renewed 
them:  He  was  obliged  by  the  clergy  to  reftore  him 
to  the  fan&uary :  He  conftrained  him  foon  after  to 
furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  and  he  confined  him  in 
the  caftle  of  the  Devizes.  Hubert  made  his  efcape, 
was  expelled  the  kingdom,  was  again  received  into 
favour,  recovered  a  great  fliare  of  the  king's  confi- 
dence, but  never  mowed  any  inclination  to  reinftate 
himfelf  in  power  and  authority  x. 
BJflfubp  of  The  man  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  government 
Winchef-  Q£  t^e  i,jng  ancj  kingdom,  was  Peter  bifhop  of 
t«r,  Winchefter,    a  Poictevin  by  birth,    who  had  been 

raifed  by  the  late  king,  and  who  was  no  iefs  diilin- 
guifhed  by  his  arbitrary  principles  and  violent  con- 
duct, than  by  his  courage  and  abilities.  This  pre- 
late had  been  left  by  king  John  judiciary  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  an  expedition  which  that 

w  M.  Paris,  p.  259.  x  Ibid.  p.  259,  260,  261.  266.  Chron. 
T.  Wykes,  p.  41,  42.  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  220,  221.  M.  Welt. 
p.  291.  301. 
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prince  made  into  France ;  and  his  illegal  adminiftra-  CHAP, 
tion  was  one  chief  caufe  of  that  great  combination  _, 

among  the  barons,  which  finally  extorted  from  the  1231. 
crown  the  charter  of  liberties,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  Henry,  though  , 
incapable,  from  his  character,  of  purfuing  the  fame 
violent  maxims  which  had  governed  his  father,  had 
imbibed  the  fame  arbitrary  principles;  and  in  profe- 
cution  of  Peter's  advice,  he  invited  over  a  great 
number  of  Poiclevins,  and  other  foreigners,  who, 
he  believed,  could  more  fafely  be  trufted  than  the 
Englifh,  and  who  feemed  ufeful  to  counterbalance 
the  great  and  independent  power  of  the  nobility  r. 
Every  ohice  and  command  was  beflovved  on  thefe 
ftrangers;  they  exhaufted  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
already  too  much  impoverifhed  2;  they  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  people ;  and  their  infolence,  frill  more 
provoking  than  their  power,  drew  on  them  the  hatred 
and  envy  of  all  orders  of  men  in  the  kingdom  \ 

The  barons  formed  a  combination  againft  this  1133, 
odious  miniftry,  and  withdrew  from  parliament,  on 
pretence  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed 
from  the  machinations  of  the  Poidtevins.  When 
again  fummoned  to  attend,  they  gave  for  anfwer, 
that  the  king  fhould  difmifs  his  foreigners,  other- 
wife  they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  put  the  crown  on  .another  head  more 
worthy  to  wear  it b:  Such  was  the  ftyle  they  ufed  to 
their  ibvereign  !  They  at  lait  came  to  parliament, 
but  fo  well  attended,  that  they  feemed  in  a  con- 
dition to  prefcribe  laws  to  the  king  and  miniftry. 
Peter  des  Pooches,  however,  had  in  the  interval 
found  means  of  fowing  difleniion  among  them,  and 
of  bringing  over  to  his  party  the  earl  of  Cornwal, 
as  well  as  the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Chefter.  The 
confederates  were  difconcerted   in  their  meafures  % 

>   M.  Paris,  p.  263.  z  Chran.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  151. 

■<  M.  i..s,  p.  25S.  b  Ibid.  p.  165. 
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chap.  Richard,  earl  marifchal,  who  had  fucceeded  to  that 
.  '  dignity  on  the  death  of  his  brother  William,  was 
1233.  chafed  into  Wales ;  he  thence  withdrew  into  Ireland, 
where  he  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  the  con- 
trivance of  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  c.  The  eftates 
of  the  more  obnoxious  barons  were  confifcated, 
without  legal  fentence  or  trial  by  their  peers  d,  and 
were  bellowed  with  a  profufe  liberality  on  the 
Poictevins.  Peter  even  carried  his  infolence  fo  far 
as  to  declare  publicly,  that  the  barons  of  England 
muft  not  pretend  to  put  themfelves  on  the  fame  foot 
with  thofe  of  France,  or  afliime  the  fame  liberties 
and  privileges :  The  monarch  in  the  former  country 
had  a  more,  abfolute  power  than  in  the  latter.  It 
had  been  more  juftifiable  for  him  to  have  faid,  that 
men,  fo  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of 
laws,  could  with  the  worle  grace  claim  any  fhelter 
or  protection  from  them. 

When  the  king  at  any  time  was  checked  in  his 
illegal  practices,  and  when  the  authority  of  the  Great 
Charter  was  objected  to  him,  he  was  wont  to  reply ; 
"  Why  mould  I  obferve  this  charter,  which  is 
neglected  by  all  my  grandees,  both  prelates  and 
nobility?"  It  was  very  reafonably  faid  to  him: 
<c  You  ought,  fir,  to  fet  them  the  example6." 

So  violent  a  miniftry  as  that  of  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefter  could  not  be  of  long  duration  j  but 
its  fall  proceeded  at  laft  from  the  influence  of  the 
church,  not  from  the  efforts  of  the  nobles.  Edmond, 
the  primate,  came  to  court,  attended  by  many  of  the 
other  prelates,  and  repielented  to  the  king  the  per- 
nicious meafures  embraced  by  Peter  des  Roches, 
the  diicontents  of  his  people,  the  ruin  of  his  affairs  -, 
and,  after  requiring  the  difmiffion  of  the  minifter 
and  his  afibciates,  threatened  him  with  excommu- 
nication in  cafe  of  his  refufal.     Henry,  who  knew 

c  Chron.  Dunfc.  vol.  i.  p.  219.  d  M.  Paris,  p.  265. 

e  IBid.  p.  609, 
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that  an  excommunication,  fo  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  chap. 
of  the  people,  could  not  fail  of  producing  the  molt  ,     _    '  ^ 
dangerous  effects,  was  obliged  to  fubm it:  Foreigners      1233. 
were  banifhed:   The  natives  were  reftored  to  their 
place  in  council f :  The  primate,  who  was  a  man  of 
prudence,  and  who  took  care  to  execute  the  laws, 
and  obferve  the  charter  of  liberties,  bore  the  chief 
fway  in  the  government. 

But    the    Englifh   in  vain    flattered   themfelves      I236» 
that  they  fhould  be  long  free  from  the  dominion  14lhJan* 
of  foreigners.     The  king,  having  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence  g,  was  furrounded 
by  a  great  number  of  ftrangers  from  that  country,  Kind's 
whom   he  careffed  with  the  fondeft  affection,   and  Parjality 
enriched  by  an  imprudent  generofity  \    The  bifhop  reisers. 
of  Valence,    a  prelate  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy,   and 
maternal  uncle  to  the  queen,  was  his  chief  minifter, 
and  employed  every  art  to  amafs  wealth  for  himfelf 
and  his  relations.     Peter  of  Savoy,  a  brother  of  the 
fame  family,  was  invefled  in  the  honour  of  Rich- 
mond, and  received  the  rich  wardfhip  of  earl  War* 
renne :    Boniface  of  Savoy  was  promoted  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury  :    Many  young  ladies  were  invited 
over    from    Provence,    and    married    to   the    chief 
noblemen  in  England,  who' were  the  king's  wards' : 
And  as   the  fource  of  Henry's   bounty  began  to 
fail,  his  Savoyard  miniftry  applied  to  Rome,   and 
obtained  a  bull ;  'permitting  him  to  refume  all  pad 
grants ;  abfolving  him  from  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken  to  maintain  them ;    even  enjoining  him  to 
make   fjch  a  refumption,    and    reprefenting   thofe 
grants  as  invalid,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  which 
enfucd  from  them  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  whom 
the  luperiority  of  the  kingdom  was  vefted  k.     The 

f  M.  Paris,  p.  27i,  272.  5  Rymer.  vol.  i.  p.  44.8.  M.  Paris, 
p.  2S6.  h  M.  Piris,  p.  236.  301.  305.  316.  54.1.  M.  Weil. 
p.  30a.  504..  »  M.  Paris,  p.  484.     M.  Weil,  p.  338. 

k  Al.  Pa;  is.,  p.  295.  301. 
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chap,  oppofition  made  to  the   intended  refumption  pre- 

^  *     *_,  vented  it  from  taking  place ;  but  the  nation  favv  the 

1236.      indignities  to.  which  the  king  was  willing  to  fubmit, 

in  order  to  gratify  the  avidity  of  his  foreign  favourites. 

About  the  fame  time,   he  publifhed  in  England  the 

fentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  againft  the 

emperor  Frederic,  his  brother-in-law  !j   and  faid  in 

excufe,  that,  being  the  pope's  vaflal,  he  was  obliged 

by  his  allegiance  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  his 

holinefs.  In  this  weak  reign,  when  any  neighbouring 

potentate  infulted  the  king's  dominions,  inftead  of 

taking  revenge  for  the 'injury,  he  complained  to  the 

pope  as  his  fuperior  lord,  and  begged  him  to  give 

protection  to  his  vaffal  m. 

Gnev-  The  refentment  of  the  Engliih  barons  rofe  high, 

ounces  ^  o   •* 

at  the  preference  given  to  foreigners ;  but  no  remon- 
ftrance  or  complaint  could  ever  prevail,  on  the  king 
to  abandon  them,  or  even  to  moderate  his  attach- 
ment towards  them.  After  the  Provencals  and 
Savoyards  might  have  been  fuppofed  pretty  well 
fatiated  with  the  dignities  and  riches  which  they  had 
acquired,  a  new  fet  of  hungry  foreigners  were  invited 
over,  and  fhared  among  them  thole  favours,  which 
the  king  ought  in  policy  to  have  conferred  on'  the 
Englifh  nobility,  by  whom  his  government  could 
have  been  fupported  and  defended.  His  mother, 
Ifabella,  who  had  been  unjuftly  taken  by  the  late 
king  from  the  count  de  la  Marche,  to  whom  fhe 
was  betrothed,  was  no  fooner  miftrefs  of  herfelf  by 
the  death  of  her  hufband,  than  fhe  married  that 
1247.  nobleman"  j  and  ihe  had  born  him  four  fons,  Guy, 
William,  Geoffrey,  and  Aymer,  whom  fhe  fent  over 
to  England,  in  order  to  pay  a  vifit  to  their  brother. 
The  good-natured  and  affectionate  difpofition  of 
Henry  was  moved  at  the  fight  of  fuch  near  relations ; 

1  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  383.  ra  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  150, 

»  Trivet,  p.  174. 
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and  he  confidered  neither  his  own   circumftances,  chap. 

nor  the  inclinations  of  his  people,   in  the  honours  , "' 

and  riches  which  he  conferred  upon  them  °.  Com-  J24.7. 
plaints  rofe  as  high  againft  the  credit  of  the  Gaf- 
con,  as  ever  they  had  done  againft  that  of  the 
Poiclevin  and  of  the  Savoyard  favourites ;  and  to  a 
nation  prejudiced  againft  them,  all  their  meafures 
appeared  exceptionable  and  criminal.  Violations 
of  the  Great  Charter  were  frequently  mentioned; 
and  it  is  indeed  more  than  probable,  that  foreigners, 
ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  relying  on  the  boundlefs 
aifcclions  of  a  weak  prince,  would,  in  an  age  when 
a  regular  adminiftration  was  not  any  where  known, 
pay  more  attendon  to  their  prefent  intereft  thanto 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is  reported,  that  the 
Poiclevins  and  other  ftrangers,  when  the  laws  were 
at  any  time  appealed  to,  in  oppefition  to  their 
opprefiions,  fcrupled  not  to  reply,  What  did  the 
Englijh  lazvs  Signify  to  them  ?  They  minded  them 
not.  And  as  words  are  often  more  ofFenfive  than 
actions,  this  open  contempt  of  the  Englifh  tended 
much  to  aggravate  the  general  difcontent,  and 
made  every  act  of  violence  committed  by  the  fo- 
reigners appear  not  only  an  injury,  but  an  affront 
to  them  p. 

I  reckon  not  among  the  violations  of  the  Great 
Charter  fome  arbitrary  exertions  of  prerogative  to 
which  Henry's  neceffities  pufhed  him,  and  which, 
without  producing  any  difcontent,  were  uniformly 
continued  by  all  his  fucceflbrs,  till  the  laft  century. 
As  the  parliament  often  refufed  him  fupplies,  and 
that  in  a  manner  fomewhat  rude  and  indecent  q,  he 
obliged  his  opulent  fubjecls,  particularly  t^e  citizens 
of  London,  to  grant  him  loans  of  money ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  the  fame  want  of  ceconomy 
which  reduced   him  to  the  neceffity  of  borrowing, 

M.  Weft.  p.  3 3S.     Knyghton,  p.  24.36, 
666.    Ann.  Waverl.  p.  114..     Cluon.  Dunft. 
1  M.  Paris,  p.  301. 
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chap.  Would  prevent  him  from  being  very  punctual  in  the 
L "^  ,_j  repayment  r.  He  demanded  benevolences,  or  pre- 
i«47.  tended  voluntary  contributions,  from  his  nobility 
and  prelates  \  He  was  the  firft  king  of  England 
fince  the  conqueft,  that  could  fairly  be  faid  to  lie 
under  the  reftraint  of  law;  and  he  was  alfo  the  firft 
that  praftifed  the  difpenfing  power,  and  employed 
the  claufe  of  non  obftante  in  his  grants  and  patents. 
When  objections  were  made  to  this  novelty, 
he  replied,  that  the  pope  exercifed  that  authority ; 
and  why  might  not  he  imitate  the  example  ?  But 
the  abufe  which  the  pope  made  of  his  difpenfing 
power,  in  violating  the  canons  of  general  councils, 
in  invading  the  privileges  and  cuftoms  of  all  parti- 
cular churches,  and  in  ufurping  on  the  rights  of 
patrons,  was  more  likely  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of 
the  people,  than  to  reconcile  them  to  a  fimilar  prac- 
tice in  their  civil  government.  Roger  de  Thurkefby, 
one  of  the  king's  juftices,  was  fo  difpleafed  with  the 
precedent,  that  he  exclaimed,  Alas  !  what  times  are 
we  fallen  into  ?  Beheld,  the  civil  court  is  corrupted 
in  imitation  of  the  eccLefiajlical,  and  the  river  is  poi- 
Jcned  from  that  fountain. 

The  king's  partiality  and  profufe  bounty  to  his 
foreign  relations,  and  to  their  friends  and  favourites, 
would  have  appeared  more  tolerable  to  the  Englifli, 
had  any  thing  been  done  meanwhile  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation;  or  had  Henry's  enterprises  in  foreign 
countries  been  attended  with  any  fuccefs  or  glory 
to  himfelf  or  to  the  public  :  At  lead,  fuch  military 
talents  in  the  king  would  have  ferved  to  keep  his 
barons  i.i  °ve,  and  have  given  weight  and  authority 
to  his  government.  But  though  he  declared  war 
;  ift  Lewis  IX.  in  1242,  and  made  an  expedition 
into  Guienne,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  father-in- 
.  lav •■_,  me  count  de  la  Marche,  who  promifed  to  join 
him  with  all  his  forces  j   he  was  unfuccefsful  in  his 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  406.  *  M.  Pa;is,  p.  507. 
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attempts  againft  that  great  monarch,  was  worfted  chap. 
at  Taillebourg,  was  deierted  by  his  allies,  loft  what  ,   xl1'  . 
remained  to  him  of  Poictou,  and  was  obliged  to     i247. 
return,  with  lofs  of  honour,  into  England  l.     The 
Gafcon  nobility  were  attached  to  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment; becaufe  the  diftance  of  their  fovereign 
allowed  them  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  almoft  total 
independence  :    And  they  chimed,  fome  time  after,      1353. 
Henry's  protection   againft  an   in^aficn  which  the 
king  of  Caftile  made  upon  that  territory.     Henry 
returned  into  Guienne,  and  was  more  fuccefsfui  in 
this  expedition;  but  he  thereby  involved  hiuifelf  and 
his  nobility  in  an  enormous  debt,  which  both  in- 
creafed  their  difcontents,  and  expofed  him  to  greater 
danger  from  their  enterprifes  u. 

Want  of  ceconomy,  and  an  ill-judged  liberality, 
were  Henry's  great  defects ;  and  his  debts,  even  be- 
fore this  expedition,  had  become  fo  troubleibnne,  that 
he  fold  all  his  plate  and  jewels,  in  order  to  difcharge 
them.  When  this  expedient  was  firft  propofed  to 
him,  he  afked,  where  he  (hould  find  purchjfers?  It 
was  replied,  the  citizens  of  London.  On  my  word, 
faid  he,  if  the  treafury  of  Auguftus  were  brought  to 
fale,  the  citizens  are  able  to  be  the  purchafers :  'Theft 
clowns,  who  ajfume  to  them/elves  the  name  of  barons, 
abound  in  every  thing,  while  we  are  reduced  to  ne- 
ceffities  ft  And  he  was  thenceforth  obferved  to  be 
more  forward  and  greedy  in  his  exactions  upon  the  ' 

citizens  x. 

But  the  grievances  which  the  EngHfh  during  this  Ecclefiafti- 
reign  had  reafon  to  complain  of  in  the  civil  govern-       snev- 
ment,  feem  to  have  been  ftill  lefs  burthen foaie  than 
thofe  which  they  fuffered  from  the  ufurpations'and 
exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome.     On  the  death  of 
Langton  in  1228,  the  monks  of  Chrift- church  elected 

t  M.  Paris,  p.  393,  394..  39S,  399.  405.  W.  Heming.  p.  574. 
Chron.  Dunfh  vol.  i.'  p.  153.  u  M.  Paris,  p.  614. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  501.  x  M.  Paris,  p.  501.  507.  518.  578. 

606.  625.  648. 
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chap.  Walter  de  Hemefham,  one  of  their  own  body,  for 
L  '_,  his  fucceflbr :  But  as  Henry  refufed  to  confirm  the 
1253.  election,  the  pope,  at  his  defire,  annulled  ityj  $nd 
immediately  appointed  Richard  chancellor  of  Lin- 
coln, for  archbifhop,  without  waiting  for  a  new  elec- 
tion. On  the  death  of  Richard  in  1231,  the  monks 
elected  R.alph  de  Neville  bifhop  of  Chichefler;  and 
though  Henry  was  much  pleafed  with  the  election, 
the  pope,  who  thought  that  prelate  too  much  at- 
tached to  the  crown,  aflfumed  the  power  of  annulling 
his  election  z.'  He  rejected  two  clergymen  more, 
whom  the  monks  had  fucceffively  chofen ;  and  he 
at  lad  told  them,  that,  if  they  would  elect  Edmond 
treafurer  of  the  church  of  Salifbury,  he  would  con- 
firm their  choice ;  and  his  nomination  was  complied 
with.  The  pope  had  the  prudence  to  appoint  both 
times  very  worthy  primates ;  but  men  could  not 
forbear  obferving  his  intention  of  thus  drawing  gra- 
dually to  himfelf  the  right  of  bellowing  that  import- 
ant dignity. 

The  avarice,  however,  more  than  the  ambition, 
of  the  fee  of  Rome,  feems  to  have  been  in  this 
age  the  ground  of  general  complaint.  The  papal 
minifters,  rinding  a  vaft  flock  of  power  amafTed  by 
their  predecefTors,  were  defirous  of  turning  it  to 
immediate  profit,  which  they  enjoyed  at  home,  rather 
than  of  enlarging  their  authority  in  diftant  countries, 
where  they  never  intended  to  refide.  Every  thing 
was  become  venal  in  the  Romifli  tribunals  j  fimony 
was  openly  practifed  j  no  favours,  and  even  no 
juflice  could  be  obtained  without  a  bribe;  the  higheft 
bidder  was  fure  to  have  the  preference,  without 
regard  either  to  the  merits  of  the  perfon  or  of  the 
caufe ;  and  befides  the  ufual  perverfions  of  right 
in  the  decifion  of  controverfies,  the  pope  openly 
,  afTumed  an  abfolute  and  uncontrolled  authority  of 
fetting  afide,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  apoflolic  power, 

X  M.  Paiis,  p,  244.  *  Ibid.  p.  254, 
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all  particular  rules,  and  all  privileges  of  patrons,  C5£p* 

churches,  and  cgnvtnts.  On  pretence  of  remedy-  ymJ' 
ing  thele  abufes,  pope  Honorius,  in  1226,  com-  zzy. 
plaining  of  the  poverty  of  his  fee  as  the  fource  of  all 
grievances,  demanded  from  every  cathedral  two  of 
the  beft  prebends,  and  from  every  convent  two 
monks  portions,  to  be  fet  apau  as  a  perpetual  and 
fettled  revenue  of  the  papal  crown  :  But  all  men  t 
ing  fenfible  that  the  revenue  would  continue  for 
ever,  the  abufes  immediately  return,  his  demand 
was  unanimously  rejected.  About  three  years  after, 
the  pope  demanded  and  obtained  the  tenth  of  all 
ecclefiaiiical  revenues,  which  he  levied  in  a  very 
oppreffive  manner;  requiring  payment  before  the 
clergy  had  drawn  their  rents  or  tythes,  and  fending 
about  ufurers,  who  advanced  them  the  money  at 
exorbitant  intereil.  In  the  year  1240,  Otho  the 
legate,  having  in  vain  attempted  the  clergy  in  a 
body,  obtained  Separately,  by  intrigues  and  menaces, 
large  fums  from  the  prelates  and  convents,  and  on 
his  departure  is  faid  to  have  carried  more  money 
out  of  the  kingdom  than  he  left  in  it.  This  expe- 
riment was  renewed  four  years  after  with  fuccefs  by- 
Martin  the  nuncio,  who  brought  from  Pvome  powers 
of  fufpending  and  excommunicating  ali  ciergvmen 
that  refilled  to  comply  with  his  demands.  The  king, 
who  relied  on  the  pope  for  the  fupport  of  his  tot- 
tering authority,  never  failed  to  countenance  thole 
exactions. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  chief  benefices  of  the  kins- 
dom  were  conferred  on  Italians ;  great  numbers  of 
that  nation  were  fent  over  at  one  time  to  be  pro- 
vided for ;  non-refidence  and  pluralities  were  car- 
ried to  an  enormous  height;  Manfel,  the  king's 
chaplain,  is  computed  to  have  held  at  once  {even 
hundred  ecclefiaftical  livings ;  and  the  abufes  be- 
came fo  evident  as  to  be  palpable  to  the  blindnefs 
of  fuperftition  itfelf.  The  people,  entering  into 
alTociations,  rofe  againft  the  Italian  clergy  -,  pillaged 
J  their 
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CHAP,  their  barns ;  wafted  their  lands  -,  infulted  the  per- 
<L'^IL  _,  fons  of  fuch  of  them  as  they  found  in  the  kingdom'  5 
,253.  and  when  the  juftices  made  inquiry  into  the  authors 
of  this  diforder,  the  guilt  was  found  to  involve  fo 
many,  and  thofe  of  fuch  high  rank,  that  it  palled 
unpunished.  At  laft,  when  Innocent -IV.  in  1245, 
called  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  in  order  to  ex- 
communicate the  emperor  Frederic,  the  king  and 
nobility  fenc  over  agents  to  complain  before  the 
council  of  die  rapacity  of  the  Romifh  church.  They 
reprefented,  among  many  other  grievances,  that  the 
benefices  of  the  Italian  clergy  in  England  had  been 
eftimated,  and  were  found  to  amount  10  60,000 
-  '  marks b  a  year,  a  fum  which  exceeded  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  crown  itfelf  \  They  obtained  only 
an  evafive  anfwer  from  the  pope ;  but  as  mention 
had  been  made  before  the  council,  of  the  feudal  Sub- 
jection of  England  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  the  Englifh 
agents,  at  whofe  head  was  Roger  Bigod  earl  of 
Norfolk,  exclaimed  againfc  the  pretenfion,  and  in- 
filled, that  king  John  had  no  right,  without  the 
content  of  his  barons,  to  fubject.  the  kingdom  to  fo 
ignominious  a  fervitude *,  The  popes  indeed,  afraid 
of  carrying  matters  too  far  againft  England,  feem 
thenceforth  to  have  little  infilled  on  that  pretenfion. 
This  check,  received  at  the  council  of  Lyons, 
was  not  able  to  ftop  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  rapa- 
city :  Innocent  exacted  the  revenues  or*  all  vacant 
benefices,  the  twentieth  of  all  ecclefiaftical  revenues 
without  exception  j  the  third  of  fuch  as  exceeded  a 
hundred  marks  a  year,  and  the  half  of  fuch  as 
were    pofierled    by    non-refidentse.     He    claimed 

3  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  323.     M.  Paris,  p.  255.  257.  b  Inno- 

cent's bull  in  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  471,  fays  only  50,000  marks  a  year. 

c  M,  laris,  p.  451.  The  cuftcnis  wtre  part  of  Henry's  revenue, 
and  amounted  to  6coo  pounds  a  year  :  They  were  at  jirft  fmall  funis 
paid  by  the  merchants  for  the  life  of  the  king's  warehouses,  meaiures, 
hts,  &c.     See  Gilbert's  Hiltory  or  the  Excheq.  p.  214. 

d"M.  Paris,  p.  .160.  e  M.  Paris,  p.  480.    Ann.  Burt. 
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the  goods  of  all  inteftate  clergymen f;  he  pretended  chap. 
a  title  to  inherit  all  money  gotten  by  ufury  ;  he  levied     xn' 
benevolences  upon  the  people;  and  when  the  king,      I25i, 
contrary  to  his  ufual  practice,  prohibited  thefe  ex- 
actions, he  threatened  to  pronounce  againft  him  the 
fame  cenfures  which  he  had  emitted  againft  the  em- 
peror Frederic  s 

But  the  moft  oppreflive  expedient  employed  by  1255. 
the  pope,  was  the  embarking  of  Henry  in  a  project: 
for  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  or  Sicily  on  this  fide 
the  Fare,  as  it  was  called ;  an  enterprife  which 
threw  much  dishonour  on  the  king,  and  involved 
him,  during  fome  years,  in  great  trouble  and  ex- 
pence.  The  Romifh  church,  taking  advantage  of 
favourable  incidents,  had  reduced  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  to  the  fame  ftate  of  feucjal  vaffalage  which  fhe 
pretended  to  extend  over  England,  and  which,  by 
reafon  of  the  diftance,  as  well  as  high  fpirit  of  this 
latter  kingdom,  fhe  was  not  able  to  maintain. 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  the 
fucceffion-  of  Sicily  devolved  to  Conradine,  grand- 
fon  of  that  monarch ;  and  Mainfroy,  his  natural 
fon,  under  pretence  of  governing  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  prince,  had  formed  a  fcheme 
of  eftablifhing  his  own  authority.  Pope  Inno- 
cent, who  had  carried  on  violent  war  againft  the 
emperor  Frederic,  and  had  endeavoured  to  difpof- 
fefs  him  of  his  Italian  dominions,  ftill  continued 
hoftilities  againft  his  grandfon  -,  but  being  difap- 
pointed  in  all  his  fchemes  by  the  activity  and  arti- 
fices of  Mainfroy,  he  found,  that  his  own  force 
alone  was  not  fufficient  to  bring  to  a  happy  idne  fo 
great  an  enterpriie.  He  pretended  to  difpofe  of  the 
Silician  crown,  both  as  fuperior  lord  of  that  parti- 
cular kingdom,  and  as  vicar  of  Chrift,  to  whom  all 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  fubjected ;  and  he  made 
a  tender  of  it  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  whofe 

(  M.  Paris,  p.  4.74.  S  M.  Paris,  p.  476. 
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Ci*  A  P.  immenfe  riches,  he  flattered  himfelf,  would  be  able 
^  "^  '  __,  to  fupport  the  military  operations  againft  Mainfroy. 
1255.  As  Richard  had  the  prudence  to  refufe  the  prefenth, 
he  applied  to  the  king,  whofe  levity  and  thought- 
lefs  difpofition  gave  Innocent  more  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  he  offered  him  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his 
fecond  fon  Edmond1.  Henryi  allured  by  lb  mag- 
nificent a  prefent,  without  reflecting  on  the  confe- 
quences,  without  coniulting  either  with  his  brother 
or  the  parliament,  accepted  of  the  infidious  propo- 
fal  \  and  gave  the  pope  unlimited  credit  to  expend 
whatever  fums  he  thought  necefiary  for  completing 
the  conqueft  of  Sicily.  Innocent,  who  was  engaged 
by  his  own  interefts  to  wage  war  with  Mainfroy, 
was  glad  to  carry  od  his  enterprifes  at  the  expence 
of  his  ally :  Alexander  IV.'  who  fucceeded  him  in 
the  papal  throne,  continued  the  fame  policy  :  And 
Henry  was  furprifed  to  find  himfelf  on  a  fudden  in- 
volved in  an  immenfe  debt,  which  he  had  never 
been  confulted  in  contracting.  The  fum  already 
amounted  to  135,541  marks,  befide  intereft1';  and 
he  had  the  profpecl:,  if  he  anfwered  this  demand,  of 
being  foon  loaded  with  more  exorbitant  expencesj 
if  he  refufed  it,  of  both  incurring  the  pope's  dif- 
pleafure,  and  lofing  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he 
hoped  foon  to  have  the  glory  of  fixing  on  the  head 
of  his  fon. 

He  applied  to  the  parliament  for  fupplies ;  and 
that  he  might  be  fure  not  to  meet  with  oppofition, 
he  fent  no  writs  to  the  more  refractory  barons :  But 
even  thofe  who  were  fummoned,  fenfible  of  the  ri- 
diculous cheat  impofed  by  the  pope,  determined 
not  to  lavifh  their  money  on  fuch  chimerical  pro- 
jects ;  and  making  a  pretext  of  the  abfence  of  their 
brethren,  they  refufed  to  take  the  king's  demands 
jnto  confideration1.     In  this  extremity  the  clergy 

h  M.  Pari?,  p.  650.  *  Rymer,  vol.  I.  p.  501.  5T2.  530. 

M.  Paris,  p.  599.  613.  k  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  5S7.     Cbron. 

Punft.  vol.  i.  p.  319.  !  Mi  Paris,  p.  614.. 
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were  his  only  refource ;  and  as  both  their  temporal  C  UA  p. 
and  fpiritual  fovereign  concurred  in  loading  them, 
they  were  ill  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  this      j^t 
united  authority. 

The  pope.publiihed  a  crufade  for  the  conqueft  of 
Sicily;  and  required  every  one  who  had  taken  the 
crofs  againft  the  infidels,  or  had  vowed  to  advance 
money  for  that  fervice,  to  fupport  the  war  againft 
Mainfroy,  a  more  terrible  enemy,  as  he  pretended, 
to  the  Chriftian  faith  than  any  Saracen171.  He  le- 
vied a  tenth  on  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  Eng- 
land for  three  years ;  and  gave  orders  to  excommu- 
nicate all  bifhops  who  made  not  punctual  payment. 
He  granted  to  the  king  the  goods  of  inteftate 
clergymen ;  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices  ;  the 
revenues  of  all  non-refidents".  But  thefe  taxations, 
being  levied  by  fome  rule,  were  deemed  lefs  grievous 
than  another  impofition,  which  arofe  from  the  fug- 
geftion  of  the  bilhop  of  Hereford,  and  which  might 
have  opened  the  door  to  endlefs  and  intolerable 
abufes. 

This  prelate,  who  refided  at  the  court  of  Rome 
by  a  deputation  from  the  Englifh  church,  drew 
bills  of  different  values,  but  amounting  on  the  whole 
to  150,540  marks,  on  all  the  bifhops  and  abbots  of 
the  kingdom;  and  granted  thefe  bills  to  Italian 
merchants,  who  it  was  pretended  had  advanced  mo- 
ney for  the  fervice  of  the  war  againft  Mainfroy*. 
As  there  was  no  likelihood  of  the  Englifh  prelates 
fubmitting,  without  compulfion,  to  fuch  an  extra- 
ordinary demand,  Ruftand  the  legate  was  charged 
with  the  com  million  of  employing  authority  to  that 
purpofe ;  and  he  fummoned  an  affembly  of  the 
bifhops  and  abbots,  whom  he  acquainted  with  the 
pleafure  of  the  pope  and  of  the  king.  Great  were 
the  furprife  and  indignation  of  the  aflembly  :  The 
bilhop  of  Worcefter  exclaimed,  that  he  would  lofe 

m  Rymer,  vol.  I.  p.  54.7,  548,  &c.      n  Rymer,  vcl.  i.  p.  597,  cy%. 
•  M.  Paris,  p.  612.  628,     Chion.  T.  Wykes,  p.  54. 
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chap,  his  life  rather  than  comply :  The  bifhop  of  London 
^~  ' _m j  faid,  that  the  pope  and  king  were  more  powerful 
zaj5,  than  he ;  but  if  his  mitre  were  taken  off  his  head, 
he  would  clap  on  a  helmet  in  its  place p.  The  le-' 
gate  was  no  lefs  violent  on  the  other  hand  -,  and  he 
told  the  afiembly  in  plain  terms,  that  all  ecclefiafti- 
cal  benefices  were  the  property  of  the  pope,  and  he 
might  difpofe  of  them,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as '-he  faw  proper9.  In  the  end,  the  bifhops  and 
abbots,  being  threatened  with  excommunication, 
which  made  all  their  revenues  fall  into  the  king's 
hands,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  exaction  :  And 
the  only  mitigation  which  the  legate  allowed  them 
was,  that  the  tenths  already  granted  fhould  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  partial  payment  of  the  bills.  But  the 
money  was  ftill  infufrkient  for  the  pope's  purpofe  : 
The  conquer!  of  Sicily  was  as  remote  as  ever :  The 
demands  which  came  from  Rome  were  endlefs  : 
Pope  Alexander  became  fo  urgent  a  creditor,  that 
he  fent  over  a  legate  to  England ;  threatening  the 
kingdom  with  an  interdict,  and  the  king  with  ex- 
communication, if  the  arrears  which  he  pretended 
to  be  due  to  him  were  not  inftantly  remitted1, :  And 
at  laft  Henry,  fenfible  of  the  cheat,  began  to  think 
of  breaking  off  the  agreement,  and  of  refigning  into 
the  pope's  hands  that  crown  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended by  Alexander  that  he  or  his  family  fhould 
ever  enjoy s. 
Earl  of  The  earl  of  Comwal  had  now  reafon  to  value 

Comwal  himfelf  on  his  forefight,  in  refilling  the  fraudulent 
kineofthe  Da,'gam  with  Rome,  and  in  preferring  the  folid  ho- 
Romans.  nours  of  an  opulent  and  powerful  prince  of  the 
blood  of  England,  to  the  empty  and  precarious 
glory  o(  a  foreign  dignity.  But  he  had  not  always 
firmneis  fufficient  to  adhere  to  this  refolution  :  His 
vanity  and  ambition  prevailed  at  laft  over  his  pru- 
dence and  his  avarice  -,  and  he  was  engaged  in  an 

P  M.  Paris,  p   614.  1  Ibid.  p.  619.  r  Rymer,  vol.  i. 

p.  624..     M.  Paris,  p.  648.  s  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  630. 
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enterprife  no  lefs  extenfive  and  vexatious  than   that  chap. 
of  his  brother,  and  not  attended  with  much  greater  . 

probability  of  fuccefs.  The  immenfe  opulence  of  1255. 
Richard  having  made  the  German  princes  cad  their 
eye  on  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  he  was 
tempted  to  expend  vaft  fums  of  money  on  his  elec- 
tion ;  and  he  Succeeded  fo  far  as  to  be  chofen  king 
of  the  Romans,  which  feemed  to  render  his  iiiccef- 
fion  infallible  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  went 
over  to  Germany,  and  carried  out  of  the  kingdom 
no  lefs  a  fum  than  feven  hundred  thoufand  marks, 
if  we  may  credit  the  account  given  by  fome  ancient 
authors5,  which  is  probably  much  exaggerated f. 
His  money,  while  it  lafted,  procured  him  friends 
and  partifans :  But  it  was  foon  drained  from,  him 
by  the  avidity  of  the  German  princes ;  and  having 
no  perfonal  or  family  connexions  in  that  country, 
and  no  folid  foundation  of  power,  he  found  at  laft 
that  he  had  lavifhed  away  the  frugality  of  a  whole 
life,  in  order  to  procure  a  fplendid  title  5  and  that 
his  abfence  from  England,  joined  to  the  weaknefs 
of  his  brother's  government,  gave  reins  to  the  factious 
and  turbulent  difpofitions  of  the  Englifh  barons, 
and  involved  his  own  country  and  family  in  great 
calamities. 

The  fuccefs ful  revolt  of  the  nobility  from  king  Difccn- 
John/and  their  impofing  on  him  and  his  fucceffors,  ^entsottJie 
limitations  of  their  royal  power,  had  made  them  feel 

8  M.  Paris,  p.  638.  The  fame  author,  a  few  pages  before,  makes 
Richard's  trea Aires  amount  to  little  more  than  half  the  fum,  p.  634.. 
The  king's  diflipations  and  expences,  throughout  his  whole  reign,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  author,  had  amounted  only  to  about  940,000 
marks,  p.  638. 

c  The  fums  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  who  were  almoft  all 
monks,  are  often  improbable,  and  never  confident.  But  we  know, 
from  an  infallible  authority,  the  public  remonrtxances  to  the  council 
of  Lyons,  that  the  king's  revenues  were  below  60,000  marks  a  year. 
His  brother  therefore  could  never  have  been  mafter  of  700,000  marks  j 
cfpecially  as  he  did  not  fell  his  eltates  in  England,  as  we  learn  from 
the  fame  author:  And  we  hear  afterwards  of  hi*  ordering  all  his 
woods  tu  be  cut,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  German 
princes  -.  His  Ion  fucceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Lcrnwal  and  his  other 
revenues. 

their 
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chap,  their  own  weight  and  importance,  had  fet  a  dari- 
L___^^)  gerous  precedent  of  refiftance,  and  being  followed 
i255.  by  a  long  minority,  had  impoverifhed  as  well  as 
weakened  that  crown,  which  they  were  at  laft  in- 
duced, from  the  fear  of  worfe  confequences,  to  re- 
place on  the  head  of  young  Henry.  In  the  king'3 
fituation,  either  great  abilities  and  vigour  were  re- 
quifite  to  overawe  the  barons,  or  great  caution  and 
referve  to  give  them  no  pretence  for  complaints  j 
and  it  mult  be  confefTed,  that  this  prince  was  pof- 
feffed  of  neither  of  thefe  talents.  He  had  not  pru- 
dence to  chufe  right  meaiures:  he  wanted  even  that 
conftancy  which  ibmetimes  gives  weight  to  wrong 
ones  j  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  favourites, 
who  were  always  foreigners ;  he  lavifhed  on  them 
without  difcretion  his  diminifhed  revenue ;  and  find- 
ing that  his  barons  indulged  their  difpofition  to- 
wards tyranny,  and  obferved  not  to  their  own  vaf- 
fals  the  fame  rules  which  they  had  impofed  on  the 
crown,  he  was  apt,  in  his  adminiftration,  to  ne- 
glect all  the  falutary  articles  of  the  Great  Charter  \ 
which  he  remarked  to  be  fo  little  regarded  by  his 
nobility.  This  conduct  had  extremely  leffened  his 
authority  in  the  kingdom;  had  multiplied  com- 
plaints againft  him  5  and  had  frequently  expofed 
him  to  affronts,  and  even  to  dangerous  attempts 
upon  his  prerogative.  In  the  year  1244,  when  he 
delired  a  fupply  from  parliament,  the  barons,  com- 
plaining of  the  frequent  breaches  of  the  Great 
Charter,  and  of  the  many  fruitlefs  applications  which 
they  had  formerly  made  for  the  redrefs  of  this  and 
other  grievances,  demanded  in  return  that  he  mould 
give  them  the  nomination  of  the  great  judiciary  and 
of  the  chancellor,  to  whofe  hands  chiefly  the  ad- 
miniftration of  juftice  was  committed:  And,  if  we 
may  credit  the  hiftorian",  they  had  formed  the  plan 
of  ociier  limitations,  as  well   as    of  affociations  to 

■  M.  Paris,  p.  432. 
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maintain  them,  which  would  have  reduced  the  kins  CHAP. 

to  be  an  abfolute  cypher,  and  have  held  the  crown  , _^ 

in  perpetual  pupillage  and  dependance.  The  king,  ,25s. 
to  fatisfy  them,  would  agree  to  nothing  but  a  re- 
newal of  the  charter,  and  a  general  permiflion  to 
excommunicate  all  the  violators  of  it :  And  he  re- 
ceived no  fupply,  except  a  fcutage  of  twenty  (hil- 
lings on  each  knight's  fee  for  the  marriage  of 
his  elded  daughter  to  the  king  of  Scotland ;  a  bur- 
then which  was  exprefsly  annexed  to  their  feudal 
tenures. 

Four  years  after,  in  a  full  parliament,  when 
Henry  demanded  a  new  fupply,  he  was  openly  re- 
proached with  a  breach  of  his  word,  and  the  fre- 
quent violations  of  the  charter.  He  was  afked 
whether  he  did  not  blufh  to  defire  any  aid  from  his 
people,  whom  he  profeflfedly  hated  and  defpifcd,  to 
whom  on  all  occafions  he  preferred  aliens  and  fo- 
reigners, and  who  groaned  under  the  oppreffions 
which  he  either  permitted  or  exercifed  over  them. 
He  was  told  that,  befides  difparaging  his  nobility 
by  forcing  them  to  contract  unequal  and  mean 
marriages  with  ftrangers,  no  rank  of  men  was  fo 
low  as  to  efcape  vexations  from  him  or  his  minifuer? ; 
that  even  the  victuals  confumed  in  his  houfehoid, 
the  clothes  which  himfelf  and  his  fervants  wore, 
ftill  more  the  wine  which  they  ufed,  were  all  taktn 
by  violence  from  the  lawful  owners,  and  no  com- 
penfation  was  ever  made  them  for  the  injury;  that 
foreign  merchants,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  in- 
famy of  the  kingdom,  fliunned  the  Englilh  har- 
bours, as  if  they  were  pofTerTed  by  pirates,  and  the 
commerce  with  all  nations  was  thus  cu:  off  by 
thefe  acts  of  violence ;  that  lofs  was  added  to  lofs, 
and  injury  to  injury,  while  the  merchants,  who  had 
been  defpoiled  of  their  goods,  were  alio  obliged 
to  carry  them  at  their  own  charge  to  whatever  place 
the  king  was  pleafed  to  appoint  them  ;  that  even 
the  poor  fifhermen  on  the  coaft  could  not  efcape 

Vol.  II.  N  his 
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C  h  A  P.  hjs  oppreffions  and  thofe  of  his  courtiers ;  and  finci- 
.  '  ,  ing  that  they  had  not  full  liberty  to  difpofe  of  their 
1255.  commodities  in  the  Engiifh  marker,  were  frequently 
constrained  to  carry  them  to  foreign  ports,  and  to 
hazard  all  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  rather  than  thofe 
which  awaited  them  from  his  oppreffive  emifTaries; 
and  that  his  very  religion  was  a  ground  of  complaint 
to  his  fubjects,  while  they  obferved  that  the  waxen 
tapers  and  fpJendid  filks,  employed  in  fo  many  ufe- 
lefs  proceflions,  were  the  fpoils  which  he  had  forci- 
bly ravifned  from  the  true  owners w.  Throughout 
this  remonftrance,  in  which  the  complaints  de- 
rived from  an  abule  of  the  ancient  right  of  purvey- 
ance may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhat  exaggerated, 
there  appears  a  ftrange  mixture  of  regal  tyranny  in 
the  practices  which  gave  rife  to  it,  and  of  ariftocra- 
tical  liberty,  or  rather  licenticufnefs,  in  the  expref- 
iions  employed  by  the  parliament.  But  a  mixture 
of  this  kind  is  obfervable  in  all  the  ancient  feudal 
oovernments  ;  and  both  of  them  proved  equally 
hurtful  to  the  people. 

As  the  king,  in  anfwer  to  their  remonftrance, 
gave  the  parliament  only  good  words  and  fair  pro- 
mifes,  attended  with  the  moil  humble  fubmiffions, 
ich  they  had  often  found  deceitful,  he  obtained 
at  that  time  no  fupply ;  and  therefore  in  the  year 
125 ;? 3  when  he  found  himfelf  again  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  applying  to  parliament,  he  had  provided 
a  new  pretence,  which  he  deemed  infallible.,  and 
taking  the  vow  of  a  crufade,  he  demanded  their 
affiltance  in  that  pious  enterprife*.  The  parlia- 
ment, however,  for  fome  time  hefitated  to  com- 
ply ;  and  the  eccicfiaftical  order  fent  a  deputation, 
confiding  of  four  prelates,  the  primate,  and  the 
bifhops  of  Winchefter,  Salifbury,  and  Carliile,  in 
order  to  remonfirate  with  him  on  his  frequent  vio- 
lations of  their  privileges,  the  oppreffions  with  which 

w  M    Puis,  p.  498.     See  farther,  p.  578.     M.  Weft.  p.  -548. 
*  M.  Paris,  p.  5.8.  55*.  568.     Chi  on.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
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he  had  loaded  them  and  all  his  fubjecl:sy,  and  the  chap. 
uncanonical  and  forced  elections  which  were  made  to  L  _\T  * 
vacant  dignities.  "  It  is  true,"  replied  the  king,  12S5. 
"  I  have  been  fomewhat  faulty  in  this  particular:  I 
<f  obtruded  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  upon  your 
cc  fee :  I  was  obliged  to  employ  both  entreaties  and 
"  menaces,  my  lord  of  Wincheder,  to  have  you 
<c  elected :  My  proceedings,  I  confefs,  were  veiy 
cc  irregular,  my  lords  of  Salifoury  and  Carlifie, 
<f  when  I  railed  you  from  the  lowed  dations  to  your 
"  prefent  dignities:  I  am  determined  henceforth  to 
"  correct  thefe  abufes  ;  and  it  will  alfo  become  you, 
"  in  order  to  make  a  thorough  reformation,  to  re- 
tc  fign  your  prefent  benefices ;  and  try  to  enter 
<c  again  in  a  more  regular  and  canonical  manner2." 
The  bifhops,  furprifed  at  thefe  unexpected  farcafms, 
replied,  that  the  quedion  was  not  at  prefent  hew  to 
correct  pad  errors,  but  to  avoid  them  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  king  promifed  redrefs  both  of  ecclefi- 
adical  and  civil  grievances ;  and  the  parliament  in 
return  agreed  to  grant  him  a  fupply,  a  tenth  of  the 
ecclefiadical  benefices,  and  a  fcutage  of  three  marks 
on  each  knight's  fee:  But  as  they  had  experienced 
his  frequent  breach  of  promife,  they  required  t 
he  fhouid  ratify  the  Great  Charter  in  a  manner  dill 
more  authentic  and  more  folemn  than  any  which  he 
had  hitherto  employed.  All  the  prelates  arid  abhors 
were  aflembled  :  They  held  burning  tapers  in  their 
hands :  The  Great  Charter  was  read  before  them  : 
They  denounced  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
aeainft  every  one  who  fhouid  thenceforth  violate  the 
fundamental  law:  They  threw  their  tapers  on  the 
ground,  and  exclaimed,  May  the  foul  cf  every  one 
ZL-bc  incurs  this  Jentence  Jo  frink  and  cc       '  J!! 

The  king  bore  a  part  in  this  ceremony  ;  and  dib- 
ioined:  "  So  help  me  God,  I  will  keep  all  thefe 
(<  articles  inviolate,  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  chrii- 

>"  M.  Pan's,  p.  562.  z  Ibid.  p.  579, 
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c  ^T£- p-  ff  tian,   as   I    am  a  knight,   and  as  I   am  a  king 

xi  r  » 

i^-^-L^  "  crowned  and  anointed  a.  '     Yet  was  the  tremen- 

1155.  dous  ceremony  ho  fooner  finished  than  his  favourites, 
abufing  his  weaknefs*  made  him  return  to  the  fame 
arbitrary  and  irregular  adminiftration  ;  and  the  rea- 
fonable  expectations  of  his  people  were  thus  perpe- 
tually eluded  and  difappointed  b. 
j-58.  All  thefe  imprudent  and  illegal  meafures  afforded 

Mountfort  a  Pretence  t0  Simon  de  Mountfort,  earl  of  Leicefter, 
earl  of  to  attempt  an  innovation  in  the  government,  and 
Leicefter.  to  wreft  tne  fceptre  from  the  feeble  and  irrefolute 
hand  which  held  it.  This  nobleman  was  a  younger 
fon  of  that  Simon  de  Mountfort,  who  had  con- 
dueled  with  fuch  valour  and  renown  the  crufade 
againft  the  Albigenfes,  and  who,  though  he  tar- 
nifhed  his  famous  exploits  by  cruelty  and  ambition, 
had  left  a  name  very  precious  to  all  the  bigots  of 
that  age,  particularly  to  the  ecclefiaftics.  A  large 
inheritance  in  England  fell  by  fuccefllon  to  this  fa- 
mily ;  but  as  the  elder  brother  enjoyed  ftill  more 
opulent  pofleffions  in  France,  and  could  not  perform 
fealty  to  two  matters,  he  transferred  his  right  to 
Simon,  his  younger  brother,  who  came  over  to 
England,  did  homage  for  his  lands,  and  was  railed 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Leicefter.  In  the  year 
1238,  he  efpoufed  Eleanor  dowager  of  William 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  lifter  to  the  king0  j  but  the 
marriage  of  this  princefs  with  a  fubjecl:  and  a  fo- 
reigner, though  contracted  with  Henry's  confent, 
was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  earl  of  Cornwal 
and  all  the  barons  of  England ;  and  Leicefter  was 
iupported  againft  their  violence  by  the  king's  fa- 
vour and  authority  aloned.  But  he  had  no  fooner 
eftablifhed  himfelf  in  his  poffeffions  and  dignities, 
than  he  acquired,  by  insinuation  and  addrefs,  a 
ftrong  intereft  with  the  nation,  and  gained  equally 

a  M.  Paris,  p.  580.     Ann.  Burt.  p.  323.     Ann.  Waved,   p.  210. 
W.  Heming.  p.  571.  M.  Weft.  p.  353.        t>  M.  Paris,  p.  ,597.  6o3. 
c  Ibid.  p.  314..  •*  Ibid.  p.  315. 
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the  affections  of  all  orders  of  men.  He  loft,  how-  chap- 
ever,  the  friendfhip  of  Henry  from  the  ufual  levity  ._  1  '_  j 
and  ficklenefs  of  that  prince;  he  was  banifhed  the  1258, 
court ;  he  was  recalled ;  he  was  entmfted  with  the 
command  of  Guiennee,  where  he  did  good  fervice 
and  acquired  honour ;  he  was  again  difgraced  by 
the  king,  and  his  banifhment  from  court  feemed 
now  final  and  irrevocable.  Henry  called  him  traitor 
to  his  face;  Leicefter  gave  him  the  lie,  and  told  him, 
that  if  he  were  not  his  fovereign  he  would  foon  make 
him  repent  of  that  infult.  Yet  was  this  quarrel  ac- 
commodated, either  from  the  good- nature  or  timi- 
dity of  the  king;  and  Leicefter  was  again  admitted 
into  fome  degree  of  favour  and  authority.  But  as 
this  nobleman  was  become  too  great  to  preferve  an 
entire  complaifance  to  Henry's  humours,  and  to  act 
in  fubferviency  to  his  other  minions ;  he  found  more 
advantage  in  cultivating  his  intereft  with  the  public, 
and  in  enflaming  the  general  difcontcnts  which  pre- 
vailed againft  the  adminiftration.  He  filled  every 
place  with  complaints  againft  the  infringement  of 
the  Great  Charter,  the  acts  of  violence  committed 
on  the  people,  the  combination  between  the  pope 
and  the  king  in  their  tyranny  and  extortions,  Henry's 
neglect  of  his  native  fubjects  and  barons ;  and 
though  himfelf  a  foreigner,  he  was  more  loud  than 
any  in  reprelenting  the  indignity  of  fubmitting  to 
the  dominion  of  foreigners.  By  his  hypocritical  pre- 
tentions to  devotion  he  gained  the  favour  of  the 
zealots  and  clergy  :  By  his  feeming  concern  for  public 
good  he  acquired  the  affections  of  the  public  :  And 
belides  the  private  friendlhips  which  he  had  culti- 
vated with  the  barons,  his  animofity  againft  the  fa- 
vourites created  an  union  of  interefts  between  him 
and  that  powerful  order. 

A  recent  quarrel  which  broke  out  between  Lei- 
cefter and  William  de  Valence,  Henry's  half- bra* 

c  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  459.  513. 
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c  !*,{^ p-  ther,  and  chief  favourite,  brought  matters  to  ex- 
tremityf,  and  determined  the  former  to  give  full 
fcope  to  his  bold  and  unbounded  ambition,  which 
the  laws  and  the  king's  authority  had  hitherto  with 
difficulty  reftrained.  He  fecretly  called  a  meeting  of 
the  moil  considerable  barons,  particularly  Humphrey 
de  Bohun  high  conftable,  Roger  Bigod  earl  maref- 
chal,  and  the  earls  of  Warvvic  and  Glocefter ;  men 
who  by  their  family  and  pofTcffions  flood  in  the  firft 
rank  of  the  Englifh  nobility.  He  reprefented  to 
this  company  the  neceflity  of  reforming  the  ftate, 
and  of  putting  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  other 
hands  than  thoie  which  had  hitherto  appeared,  from 
repeated  experience,  fo  unfit  for  the  charge  with 
which  they  were  entrufted.  He  exaggerated  the 
oppreffions  exercifed  againfr.  the  lower  orders  of  the 
(late,  the  violations  of  the  barons'  privileges,  the 
continued  depredations  made  on  the  clergy ;  and, 
in  oider  to  aggravate  the  enormity  of  his  conduct, 
he  appealed  to  the  Great  Charter,  which  Henry  had 
fo  often  ratified,  and  w  liich  was  calculated  to  pre- 
vent for  ever  the  return  of  thofe  intolerable  griev- 
ances. Ha  magnified  the  generofity  of  their  ancel- 
tors,  who,  at  a  great  expence  of  blood,  had  extorted 
that  famous  cenceffion  from  the  crown  ;  but  la- 
mented their  own  degeneracy,  who  allowed  fo  im- 
portant an  advantage,  once  obtained,  to  be  wrelied 
from  them  by  a  weak  prince  and  by  inlblent  Gran- 
gers. And  he  mfifted  that  the  king's  word,  after 
fo  many  fubnoiffions  and  fruitiefs  promifes  on  his 
part,  could  no  longer  be  relied  on  ;  and  that  nothing 
but  his  abfolute  inability  to  violate  national  privi- 
leges could  henceforth  eniure  the  regular  obfervance 
of  them. 

These  topics,  which  were  founded  in  truth,  and 
fuited  ib  we'll  the  fentiments  of  the  company,  had 
the  d  :  ;  and  the  barons  embraced  a  relb- 

i  M,  Ffflis,  p.  64.9, 
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lution  of  redreffing  the  public  grievances,  by  taking  CHAP, 
into  their  own  hands  the  adminiftration  of  govern- 
ment. Henry  having  fummoned  a  parliament,  in 
expectation  of  receiving  fupplies  for  his  Sicilian 
project,  the  barons  appeared  in  the  hail,  clad  in 
complete  armour,  and  with  their  fvvords  by  their 
fide  :  The  king  on  his  entry,  ftruck  with  the  unufual 
appearance,  aiked  them  what  was  their  purpofe, 
and  whether  they  pretended  to  make  him  their 
prifoners  ?  Roger  Bigod  replied  in  the  name  of  the 
reft,  that  he  was  not  their  prilbner,  but  their  fove- 
reign  ;  that  they  even  intended  to  grant  him  large 
fupplies,  in  order  to  fix  his  fon  on  the  throne  of 
Sicily ;  that  they  only  expected  fome  return  for  this 
expence  and  fervice;  and  that,  as  he  had  frequently 
made  fubmifiions  to  the  parliament,  had  acknow- 
ledged his  pafl:  errors,  and  had  itill  allowed  himfelf 
to  be  carried  into  the  fame  path,  which  gave  them 
Juch  jult  reafon  of  complaint,  he  muft  now  yield  to 
more  ftrict  regulations,  and  confer  authority  on  thofe 
who  were  able  and  willing  to  redrefs  the  national 
grievances.  Henry,  partly  allured  by  the  hopes  of 
fupply,  partly  intimidated  by  the  union  and  martial 
appearance  of  the  barons,  agreed  to  their  demand  ; 
and  promifed  to  fummon  another  parliament  at 
Oxford,  in  order  to  digeft  the  new  plan  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  elect  the  perfons  who  were  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  chief  authority. 

This  parliament,   which  the  royalifts,   and  even  **  June, 
the  nation,    from  experience  of  the  confufions  that  ™)™flo,,s 
attended  its   meafures,   afterwards  denominated  the  ford. 
mad  ■parliament,  met  on  the  day  appointed ;   and  as 
all  the  barons  brought  along  with  them  their  military 
vaffals,  and  appeared  with  an  armed  force,  the  king, 
who  had  taken  no  precautions  againft  them,   was  in 
reality  a  prifoner  in  their  hands,   and  was  obliged  to 
fubmit"  to  all  the  terms  which  they  were  pleafed  to 
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Cxif.P*  imP°k  l,Pon  h5m-     Twelve  barons  were   felefted 
*-  -y  1— j  fron?  among  the  king's  minifters,  twelve  more  were 
nit,      chofen  by  parliament:    To  thefe  twenty  four,   un- 
limited authority  was  granted   to  reform  the  ftate ; 
and   the  king  himfelf  took  an  oath,   that  he  would 
maintain    whatever    ordinances    they   mould    think 
proper  to  enact  for  that  purpofe  h.     Leicefter  was 
at  the  head  of  this  fupreme  council,   to  which  the 
legiflative    power   was    thus   in   reality   transferred; 
and  all  their  meafures  were  taken  by  his  fecret  in- 
fluence and  direction.    The  firft  ftepbore  a  fpecious 
appearance,  and  feemed  well  calculated  for  the  end 
which  they  profefted  to  be  the  object  of  all  thefe 
innovations :  They  ordered  that  four  knights  fhould 
be  chofen  by  each  county;    that  they  fhould   make 
inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  which  their  neigh- 
bourhood had  reafon  to  complain,  and  fhould  attend 
the  enfuing  parliament,  in  order  to  give  information 
to  that  aftembly  of  the  ftate  of  their  particular  coun- 
ties2:  A  nearer  approach  to  our  prefent  conftitution 
than  had  been  made  by  the  barons  in  the  reign  of 
king  John,  when  the  knights  were  only  appointed  to 
meet  in  their  feveral  counties,  and  there  to  draw  up 
a  detail  of  their  grievances.     Meanwhile  the  twenty- 
four  barons  proceeded  to   en  aft   fome  regulations, 
as  a  redrefs  of  fuch  grievances  as  were  fuppofed  to 
be  fufficiently  notorious.     They  ordered  that  three 
feffions  of  parliament  fhould  be  regularly  held  every 
year,   in  the  months  of  February,  June,  and  Octo- 
ber;   that  a  new  fheriff  ihould  be  annually  elefted 
by   the  votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each  county  k ; 
that  the  fheriffs  mould  have  no  power  of  fining 
the  barons  who  did  not  attend   their  courts,   or  the 
circuits  of  the  judiciaries ;    that  no  heirs  mould  be 
committed  to  the  wardihip  of  foreigners,    and  no 
caftles  intrufted  to  their  cuftodyj  and  that  no  new 

h  Rymer,vol.  i.  p.  655.  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  334.  Knyghtop, 
P-  24+5-  »   M.  1  -ans,  p.  657.     Addit.  p.  14.0.     Ann."jJurt. 
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warrens  or  forefts  mould   be  created,    nor  the  re- 
venues of  any  counties  or  hundreds  be  let  to  farm. 
Such  were  the  regulations  which  the  twenty-four  ^"T^s? 
barons  eftablifhed  at  Oxford,  for  the  redrefs  of  public 
grievances. 

But  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  his  afibciates,  having 
advanced  fo  far  to  fatisfy  the  nation,  inftead  of  con- 
tinuing in  this  popular  courfe,  or  granting  the  king 
that  fupply  which  they  had  promifed  him,  imme- 
diately provided  for  the  extenfion  and  continuance 
of  their  own  authority.  They  roufed  anew  the 
popular  clamour  which  had  long  prevailed  againft 
foreigners ;  and  they  fell  with  the  utmoft  violence 
on  the  king's  half-brothers,  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  authors  of  all  national  grievances,  and  whom 
Henry  had  no  longer  any  power  to  protect.  The 
four  brothers,  fenfible  of  their  danger,  took  to  flight, 
with  an  intention  of  making  their  efcape  out  of  the 
kingdom;  they  were  eagerly  purfued  by  the  barons  j 
Aymer,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  had  been  elected  to 
the  fee  of  Winchefter,  took  fhelter  in  his  epiicopal 
palace,  and  carried  the  others  along  with  him  ;  they 
were  furrounded  in  that  place,  and  threatened  to  be 
dragged  out  by  force,  and  to  be  punimed  for  their 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors ;  and  the  king,  pleading 
the  facrednefs  of  an  ecclefiaftical  fanctuary,  was  glad 
to  extricate  them  from  this  danger  by  banifhino- 
them  the  kingdom.  In  this  act  of  violence,  as  well 
as  in  the  former  ufurpations  of  the  barons,  the  queen 
and  her  uncles  were  thought  to  have  fecretly  con- 
curred ;  being  jealous  of  the  credit  acquired  by  the 
brothers,  which,  they  found,  had  eclipfed  and  anni- 
hilated their  own. 

But  the  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the  twenty-  ufurpa- 
four  barons  were  fufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  tions  °f 
nation,   and   to  prove   their  intention  of'  reducing,   ^l^' 
for  ever,   both  the  king  and  the  people  under  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  very  narrow  ariftocracv,   which 
muft  at  laft  have  terminated  either  in  anarchy,  or  in 
a  violent  ufurpation  and  tyranny.     They  pretended 
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CHAP,  that  they  had  not  yet  digefted  ail  the  regulations 
neceffary  for  the  reformation  of  the  ftate  and  for  the 
redrefs  of  grievances  5  and  they  mure  frill  retain 
their  power,  till  that  great  purpofe  were  thoroughly 
effected:  In  other  words,  that  they  mud  be  per- 
petual governors,  and  muft  continue  to  reform,  till 
they  were  pleafed  to  abdicate  their  authority,  They 
formed  an  aflbciation  among  themfelves,  and  f.vore 
that  they  would  ftand  by  each  other  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes:  They  difplaced  all  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown,  the  judiciary,  the  chancellor,  the 
treafurer ;  and  advanced  either  themfelves  or  their 
own  creatures  in  their  place  :  Even  the  offices  of  the 
king's  houfehold  were  difpofed  of  at  their  pleafure : 
The  government  of  all  the  caftles  was  put  into  hands 
in  whom  they  found  reafon  to  confide:  And  the 
whole  power  of  the  fcate  being  thus  transferred  to 
them,  th  :y  ventured  to  impofe  an  oath,  by  which  all 
the  fubjects  were  obliged  to  fwear,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  declared  public  enemies,  that  they  would 
obey  and  execute  all  the  regulations,  both  known 
and  unknown,  of  the  twenty-four  barons :  And  all 
this,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of 
the  church,  the  fervice  of  the  king,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  kingdom  ].  No  one  dared  to  wirhiland 
this  tyrannical  authority:  Prince  Edward  himleif, 
the  king's  eldeft  ihny  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  be- 
gan to  give  indications  of  that  great  and  manly  lpirit 
which  appeared  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life,  was,  after  making  fome  oppofition,  conftrained 
to  take  that  oath,  which  really  depofed  his  father  and 
his  family  from  fovereign  authority  m.  Earl  Warrenne 
was  the  lad  perfon  in  the  kingdom  that  could  be 
brought  to  grve  the  confederated  barons  this  mark 
of  fubrniffion. 

But  the  twenty-four  barons,  not  content  with  the 
ufurpation  of  the  royal  power,  introduced  an  inno- 
vation in   the  conftitution  of  parliament  which  was 

1  Citron.  T.  Wyk.es,  p.  52.  m  Ann.  Burt.  p.  4-11. 
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of  the    utmoft    importance.     They  ordained,  that  C  H  A  p. 
this  aflembiy  fhould  chufe  a  committee  of  twelve  ,  ^^' 
perfons,  who  fliould,  in  the  intervals  of  the  feftions,      1258. 
pofiels  the  authority   of  the  whole  parliament,  and 
fhould   attend,    on   a   fummons,  the  perfon  of  the 
king,  in   all    his   motions.     But   io  powerful   were 
thefe  barons,  that  this  regulation  was  alio  fubmitted 
to  ;  the  whole  government  was  overthrown,  or  fixed 
on  new  foundations  ;   and  the  monarchy  was  totally 
fubverted,  without  its  being  poffible  for  the  king  to 
ftrike   a  fingle  ftroke  in  defence  of  the  conftitution 
againfl  the  newly- defied  oligarchy. 

The  report  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  intended  J-59. 
to  pay  a  vifit  to  England,  gave  alarm  to  the  ruling 
barons,  who  dreaded  left  the  extenfive  influence  and 
eftabliihed  authority  of  that  prince  would  be  em- 
ployed to  reftore  the  prerogatives  of  his  family,  and 
overturn  their  plan  of  government".  They  fent 
over  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  who  met  him  at  St. 
Omars ;  afked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  barons,  the 
reafon  of  his  journey,  and  how  long  he  intended  to 
fray  in  England  •,  and  infilled  that,  before  he  entered 
the  kingdom,  he  fhould  fvvear  to  obferve  the  regu- 
lations eflablifhed  at  Oxford.  On  Richard's  refufal 
to  take  this  oath,  they  prepared  to  refift  him  as  a 
public  enemy ;  they  fitted  out  a  fleet,  alfembled  an 
army,  and  exciting  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the 
people  againfl  foreigners,  from  whom  they  had  fuf- 
fered  lb  many  oppreffions,  fpread  the  report,  that 
Richard,  attended  by  a  number  of  ilrangers,  meant 
to  reftore  by  force  the  authority  of  his  exiled  bro- 
thers, and  to  violate  all  the  fecurities  provided  for 
public  liberty.  The  king  of  the  Romans  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  fubrnit  to  the  terms  required  of  him  °. 

But  the  barons,  in  proportion  to  their  continu- 
ance in  power,  began  gradually  to  lofe  that  papu- 
la M.  Paris,  p.  66j.  0  Ibid.  p.  66j,  662.    Chron. 
T.  Wykes,  p.  53. 
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chap.  ]arity  which  had  affifted  them  in  obtaining  it:  and 

XII  •  •  .'*'■• 

,  ,  men    repined,    that  regulations,   which   were  occa- 

1259.  fionaliy  eftablifhed  for  the  reformation  oftheftate, 
were  likely  to  become  perpetual,  and  to  iubvert  en- 
tirely the  ancient  constitution.  They  were  appre- 
henfive  left  the  power  of  the  nobles,  always  oppreflive, 
fhould  now  exert  itfeif  without  control,  by  remov- 
ing the  counterpoife  of  the  crown ;  and  their  fears 
were  increafed  by  fome  new  edicts  of  the  barons, 
which  were  plainly  calculated  to  procure  to  them- 
felves  an  impunity  in  all  their  violences.  They  ap- 
pointed that  the  circuits  of  the  itinerant  juftices,  the 
ible  check  on  their  arbitrary  condu£t,  mould  be  held 
only  once  in  feven  years  ■,  and  men  eafily  faw  that  a 
remedy,  which  returned  after  fuch  long  intervals, 
againft  an  opprelTive  power,  which  was  perpetual, 
would  prove  totally  infignificant  and  ufelefs  p.  The 
cry  became  loud  in  the  nation,  that  the  barons  fhould 
finifh  their  intended  regulations.  The  knights  of 
the  (hires,  who  feem  now  to  have  been  pretty  regu- 
larly affembled,  and  fometimes  in  a  feparate  houfe, 
made  remonftrances  againft  the  flownefs  of  their 
proceedings.  They  reprefented  that,  though  the 
king  had  performed  all  the  conditions  required  of 
him,  the  barons  had  hitherto  done  nothing  for  the 
public  good,  and  had  only  been  careful  to  promote 
their  own  private  advantage,  and  to  make  inroads 
on  royal  authority;  and  they  even  appealed  to  prince 
Edward,  and  claimed  his  interpofition  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  nation  and  the  reformation  of  the  go- 
vernment11. The  prince  replied,  that  though  it  was 
from  conftraint,  and  contrary  to  his  private  fenti- 
ments,  he  had  fworn  to  maintain  the  provifions  of 
Oxford,  he  was  determined  to  obferve  his  oath  :  But 
he  fent  a  meffage  to  the  barons,  requiring  them  to 
bring  their  undertaking  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion,  and 
fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  public :   Otherwife, 

f  M.  Fa:is,  p.  667.    Trivet,  p.  209.        9  Antnl.  Burt.  p.  427. 
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he  menaced  them,  that  at  the  expence  of  his  life  he  c  ha  p. 
would  oblige  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  would  ftied 
the  laft  drop  of  his  blood  in  promoting  the  inte- 
rests, and  fatisfying  the  juft  wifhes  of  the  nation1. 

The  barons,  urged  by  fo  preffing  a  neceffity, 
publifhed  at  laft  a  new  code  of  ordinances  for  the 
reformation  of  the  ftate5 :  But  the  expectations  of 
the  people  were  extremely  difappointed,  when  they 
found  that  thefe  confided  only  of  fome  trivial  alter- 
ations in  the  municipal  law  ;  and  dill  more,  when 
the  barons  pretended  that  the  talk  was  not  yet  finifli- 
ed,  and  that  they  mult  farther  prolong  their  autho- 
rity, in  order  to  bring  the  work  of  reformation  to 
the'defired  period.  The  current  of  popularity  was 
now  much  turned  to  the  fide  of  the  crown  ;  and  the 
barons  had  little  to  rely  on  for  their  fupport,  befides 
the  private  influence  and  power  of  their  families, 
which,  though  exorbitant,  was  likely  to  prove  in- 
ferior to  the  combination  of  king  and  people. 
Even  this  bafis  of  power  was  daily  weakened  by 
their  inteftine  jealoufies  and  animoiities  j  their  an- 
cient and  inveterate  quarrels  broke  out  when  they 
came  to  fnare  the  fpoils  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  rival- 
fhip  between  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Glocefter,  the 
chief  leaders  among  them,  began  to  disjoint  the 
whole  confederacy.  The  latter,  more  moderate  in 
his  pretenfions,  was  defirous  of  (lopping  or  retard- 
ing the  career  of  the  barons'  ufurpations ;  but  the 
former,  enraged  at  the  opposition  which  he  met  with 
in  his  own  party,  pretended  to  throw  up  all  concern 
in  Englifli  affairs  ;  and  he  retired  into  France  \ 

The  kingdom  of  France,  the  only  ftate  with 
which  England  had  any  confiderabie  intercourfe,  was 
at  this  time  governed  by  Lewis  IX.  a  prince  of  the 
mod  Angular  character  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  all 
records  of  hiftory.  This  monarch  united,  to  the 
mean  and  abject  fuperftition  of  a  monk,    all  the 

'   Annal.  Burt,  p.  4-17-  s  IbiJ-  P«  4*s-  439- 
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c  HA  P.   courage  and  magnanimity  of  the  greater!  hero  ;  and, 
XIL      what  may  be  deemed  more  extraordinary,  the  juftice 
I259,      and  integrity  of  a  difinterefted  patriot,  the  mildneis 
and  humanity  of  an  accomplished  philofophcr.     So 
far   from   taking  advantage  of  the  divifions  among: 
the  tLnglifh,  or  attempting  to  expel  thofe  dangerous 
rivals   from  the  provinces  which  they  ftill  pollefied 
in   France,    he  had  entertained  many  fcruples  with 
regard    to    the    fentence    of   attainder    pronounced 
againft  the  king's  father,  had  even  exprelfed  fome 
intention  of  reftoring  the  other  provinces,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  taking  that  imprudent  refolu- 
tion  by  the  united  remonftrances  of  his  own  barons, 
who  reprefented  the  extreme  danger  of  fuch  a  mea- 
fureu,  and,  what  had  a  greater  influence  on  Lewis, 
the  jufticc  of  punifhing,  by  a  legal  fentence,  the 
barbarity  and  felony  of  John.    "Whenever  this  prince 
interpoied  in  Englifn  affairs,  it  was  always  with  an 
intention  of  comparing  the  differences  between  the 
king    and    his   nobility  ;    he  recommended  to  both 
parries    every    peaceable   and   reconciling  meal  u  re ; 
and   he  ufed  ail  his   authority  with  the  earl  of  Lei- 
ceiter,  his  native  iuhject,  to  bend  him  to  a  compli- 
jothMay.  ance  with  Henry.    He  made  a  treaty  with  England, 
at  a  time   when   the  diffractions  of  that  kingdom 
were   at  the   greateft  height,  and  when  the  king's 
authority   was   totally   annihilated ;    and   the   terms 
which  he  granted  might,  even  in  a  more  profperous 
irate  of  their  affairs,  be  deemed  reasonable  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Englifh.     He  yielded  up  fome 
territories  which  had  been  conquered  from  Poicfou 
and  Guicnne  ;  he  eniured  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of 
the  latter  province  to  Henry  ;  he  agreed  to  pay  that 
prince  a  large  fum  of  money ;   and  he  only  required 
that  the  king  fhould,  in  return,  make  a  final  ceffion 
of  Normandy,  and   the  other  provinces,  which  he 
could  never  entertain  any  hopes  of  recovering  by  force 
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of  arms*.     This  ceffion  was  ratified  by  Henry,  by  chap. 
his  two  Tons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  the  king  of  ,_■'  x  '_, 
the   Romans  and   his   three   fons :  Leicefter  alone,      1259. 
either   moved  by  a  vain  arrogance,  or  defircus  to 
ingratiate   himfelf  with  the  Engiifh  populace,  pro- 
telted  againft  the  deed,  and   infifted  on  the  right, 
however  diftant,  which  might  accrue  to   his  con- 
ibrtx.     Lewis  faw,   in  this  obftinacy,  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  the  man  ;  and  as  the  barons  infilled  that 
the   money  due  by   treaty  fhould   be  at   their  dif- 
poial,    not  at   Henry's,  he  alio  faw,    and  probably 
with  regret,    the  low   condition   to  which  this  mo- 
narch,   who    had   more  erred  from   weaknefs  than 
from  any  bad  intentions,  was  reduced  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  his  own  Subjects. 

But  the  Situation  of  Henry  foon  after  wore  a  1261. 
more  favourable  afpect.  The  twenty-  four  barons 
had  now  enjoyed  the  lbvereign  power  near  three 
years  ;  and  had  vifibly  employed  it,  not  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  (late,  which  was  their  firit  pretence, 
but  for  the  aggrandifement  of  themfelves  and  of 
their  families.  The  breach  of  truft  was  apparent 
to  all  the  world :  Every  order  of  men  felt  it,  and 
murmured  againft  it :  The  difienfions  among  the 
barons  themfelves,  which  increafed  the  evil,  made 
alio  the  remedy  more  obvious  and  eafy :  And  the 
fecret  defertion,  in  particular,  of  the  earl  of  Gio- 
celler  to  the  crown,  feemed  to  promife  Henry  cer- 
tain fuccefs  in  any  attempt  to  refume  his  authority. 
Yet  durlt  he  not  take  that  ftep,  fo  reconcile- 
abie  both  to  juftice  and  policy,  without  making  a 
previous  application  to  Rome,  and  defiring  an  ab- 
solution from  his  oaths  and  engagements7. 

The  pope  was  at  this  time  much  difiatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  barons ;  who,  in  order  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  people  and  clergy  of  England,  had 

w  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  675.    M.  Paris,  p.  566.     Cliron.  T.  Wyk.es, 
p.  55.     Trivet,   p.  icS.     M.  Weft.   p.  371. 

1  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  53.  r  Ann.  Burt,  p.  3S9. 
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C  ?n  P*  exPe^ec^  a^  tne  Italian  ecclefiafrics,  had  confifcated 

L      _,' ,  their  benefices,  and  Teemed  determined  to  maintain 

1261.  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Englifh  church, 
in  which  the  rights  of  patronage,  belonging  to 
their  own  families,  were  included.  The  extreme 
animofiry  of  the  Englifh  clergy  againft  the  Italians 
was  alfo  a  fource  of  his  difguft  to  this  order  ; 
and  an  attempt  which  had  been  made  by  them  for 
farther  liberty,  and  greater  independence  on  the 
civil  power,  was  therefore  lefs  acceptable  to  the 
court  of  Rome2.  About  the  fame  time  that  the 
barons  at  Oxford  had  annihilated  the  prerogatives 
of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  met  in  a  fynod  at 
Merton,  and  palled  feveral  ordinances,  which  were 
no  lefs  calculated  to  promote  their  own  grandeur  at 
the  expence  of  the  crown.  They  decreed,  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  try  ecclefiafiics  by  fecular  judges ; 
that  the  clergy  were  not  to  regard  any  prohibitions 
from  civil  courts ;  that  lay-patrons  had  no  right  to 
confer  fpiritual  benefices;  that  the  magiftrate  was 
obliged,  without  farther  inquiry,  to  imprifon  all 
excommunicated  perfons  ;  and  that  ancient  ufage, 
without  any  particular  grant  or  charter,  was  a  fuf- 
ficient  authority  for  any  clerical  pofTeffions  or  privi- 
leges \  About  a  century  before,  thefe  claims  would 
have  been  fupported  by  the  court  of  Rome  beyond 
the  moft  fundamental  articles  of  faith :  They  were 
the  chief  points  maintained  by  the  great  martyr, 
Becket ;  and  his  refolution  in  defending  them  had 
exalted  him  to  the  high  ftation  which  he  held  in  the 
catalogue  of  Romifh  faints.  But  principles  were 
changed  with  the  times :  The  pope  was  become 
fomewhat  jealous  of  the  great  independence  of  the 
Englifh  clergy,  which  made  them  ftand  lefs  in  need 
of  his  protection,  and  even  emboldened  them  to 
refill  his  authority,  and  to  complain  of  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  the  Italian  courtiers,  whofe  interefts, 

z  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p,  735.  a  Ann.  Burt.  p.  3S9. 
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it  is  natural  to  imagine,  were  the  chief  object  of  his 
concern.  He  was  ready,  therefore,  on  the  king's 
application,  to  annul  thele  new  conititutions  of  the  12.61. 
church  of  England  b.  And,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
abfolved  the  king  and  all  his  fubjects  from  the  oath 
which  they  had  taken  to  obferve  the  provifions  of 
Oxford  c. 

Prince  Edward,  whofe  liberal  mind,  though  in  Pnnce 
fuch  early  youth,  had  taught  him  the  great  prejudice  Edward, 
which  his  father  had  incurred,  by  his  levity,  incon- 
ftancy,  and  frequent  breach  of  promife,  refilled  for  a 
long  time  to  take  advantage  of  this  abfolution ;  and 
declared  that  the  provifions  of  Oxford,  how  unreafon- 
able  foever  in  themfelves,  and  how  much  foever 
abufed  by  the  barons,  ought  ftill  to  be  adhered  to 
by  thofe  who  had  fworn  to  obferve  them  d.  He  him- 
felf  had  been  conftrained  by  violence  to  take  that 
oath ;  yet  was  he  determined  to  keep  it.  By  this 
fcrupulous  fidelity,  the  prince  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  all  parties,  and  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
recover  fully  the  royal  authority,  and  to  perform  fuch 
great  actions,  both  during  his  own  reign  and  that  of 
his  father. 

The  fituation  of  England,  during  this  period,  as 
well  as  that  of  mod  European  kingdoms,  was  fome- 
what  peculiar.  There  was  no  regular  military  force 
maintained  in  the  nation:  The  lword,  however,  was 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  in  the  hands  of  the  people: 
The  barons  were  alone  entrufted  with  the  defence 
of  the  community ;  and  after  any  effort  which  they 
made,  either  againft  their  own  prince  or  againft 
foreigners,  as  the  military  retainers  departed  home, 
the  armies  were  difbanded,  and  could  not  fpeedily 
be  re-aflembled  at  pleaiure.  It  was  eafy,  therefore, 
for  a  few  barons,  by  a  combination,  to  get  the  flare 
of  the  other  party,  to  collect  iuddenly  their  troops, 

b  Rymer,  vol.  I.  p.  755.  c  Rvmer,  vol.  i.  p.  722. 

M.   Paiib,  p.  666.     W.  Henaing.  p.   580.     Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  462. 
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chap,  and  to  appear  unexpectedly   in  the   field  with  an 
'  ^  army,  which  their  antagonifts,  though  equal,  or  even 

1261.  fuperior  in  power  and  intereft,  would  not  dare  to 
encounter.  Hence  the  fudden  revolutions,  which 
often  took  place  in  thofe  governments  :  Hence  the 
frequent  victories  obtained  without  a  blow  by  one 
faction  over  the  other  :  And  hence  it  happened, 
that  the  feeming  prevalence  of  a  party  was  feldom 
a  prognoftic  of  its  long  continuance  in  power  and 
authority. 

1262.  The  king,  as  foon  as  he  received  the  pope's 
abfolution  from  his  oath,  accompanied  with  menaces 
of  excommunication  againft  all  opponents,  trufiing 
to  the  countenance  of  the  church,  to  the  iupport 
promifed  him  by  many  confiderable  barons,  and  to 
the  returning  favour  of  the  people,  immediately 
took  off  the  mafic.  After  juftifying  his  conduct  by 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  fet  forth  the  private 
ambition,  and  the  breach  of  trufi,  confpicuous  in 
Leicefcer  and  his  affociates,  he  declared,  that  he 
had  refumed  the  government,  and  was  determined 
thenceforth  to  exert  the  royal  authority  for  the 
protection  of  his  fubjeets.  He  removed  Hugh  le 
Defpenfer  and  Nicholas  de  Ely,  the  jufticiary  and 
chancellor  appointed  by  the  barons ;  and  put  Philip 
Ballet  and  Walter  de  Merton  in  their  place.  He 
fubftituted  new  fheriffs  in  all  the  counties,  men  of 
character  and  honour :  He  placed  new  governors 
in  mofc  of  the  caftles :    He  changed  all  the  officers 

iid  Apr.  of  his  houfehold  :  He  fummoned  a  parliament,  in 
which  the  resumption  of  his  authority  was  ratified, 
with  only  five  diffenting  voices :  And  the  barons, 
after  making  one  fruitlefs  effort  to  take  the  king  by 
furprife  at  Winchester,  were  obliged  to  acquiefce  in 
thofe  new  regulations  e. 

The   king,   in  order  to  cut  off  every  objection 
to  his  conduct,   offered  to  refer  all  the  differences 

c  M.  Paris,  p.  662.     Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  55. 
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between  him  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  Margaret  c5Ii?'P* 
queen  of  France  f.  The  celebrated  integrity  of  ._,—  _'  _> 
Lewis  gave  a  mighty  influence  to  any  decifion  1162.  ' 
which  iffued  from  his  court;  and  Henry  probably 
hoped  that  the  gallantry,  on  which  all  barons,  as 
true  knights,  valued  themfelves,  would  make  them 
afhamed  not  to  fubmit  to  the  award  of  that  princefs. 
Lewis  merited  the  confidence  repofed  in  him.  By 
an  admirable  conduct,  probably  as  political  as  juft, 
he  continually  interpoied  his  good  offices  to  allay 
the  civil  difcords  of  the  Englilh :  He  forwarded  all 
healing  meafures,  which  might  give  fecurity  to  both, 
parties  :  And  he  ftill  endeavoured,  though  in  vain, 
to  footh  by  perfuafion  the  fierce  ambition  of  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  and  to  convince  him  how  much  it  was 
his  duty  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  the  authority  of  his 
fovereign. 

That  bold  and  artful  confpirator  was  nowife  dif-      **63« 
couraged  by  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  paft  enterprifes. 
The  death  of  Richard  earl  of  Giocefter,  who  was  his 
chief  rival  in  power,   and  who,  before  his  deceafe, 
had  joined  the  royal  party,   feemed  to  open  a  new 
field  to  his  violence,   and  to  expofe  the  throne  to 
frefh  infults  and  injuries.     It  was  in  vain  that  the 
king  profeffed   his   intentions  of  obferving   ftridtly 
the  Great  Charter,  even  of  maintaining  all  the  regu- 
lations made  by  the  reforming  barons  at  Oxford  or 
afterwards,   except  thofe  which  entirely  annihilated 
the  royal  authority:   Thefe  powerful  chieftains,  now 
obnoxious  to  the  court,  could  not  peaceably  refign 
the  hopes  of  entire  independence  and  uncontrolled 
power,   with  which  they  had   flattered  themfelves, 
and  which   they  had    lb   long  enjoyed.      Many  of  Civil  wars 
them   engaged    in   Leicefter's   views;    and    among  °f  tlle 
the  reft,   Gilbert  the  young  earl  of  Giocefter,  who 
brought  him  a  mighty  acceifton  of  power,  from  the 
extenfive  authority  pollened  by  that  opulent  family. 

f  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  724.. 
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C  xn  P'  ^ven  Henry,  Ton  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  com- 
^  \  '.  _j  monly  called  Henry  d'Allmaine,  though  a  prince  of 
1263.  the  blood,  joined  the  party  of  the  barons  againft  the 
king,  the  head  of  his  own  family.  Leicefter  himfelf, 
who  ftill  refided  in  France,  fecretly  formed  the  links 
of  this  great  confpiracy,  and  planned  the  whole 
fcheme  of  operations. 

The  princes  of  Wales,  notwithftanding  the  great 
power  of  the  monarchs,  both  of  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  line,  ftill  preferved  authority  in  their  own 
country.  Though  they  had  often  been  conftrained 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  were 
with  difficulty  retained  in  fubordination,  or  even  in 
peace ;  and  almoft  through  every  reign  fince  the 
conqueft,  they  had  infefted  the  Englifh  frontiers 
with  fuch  petty  incurfions  and  Hidden  inroads,  as 
feldom  merit  to  have  place  in  a  general  hiftory. 
The  Englifh,  ftill  content  with  repelling  their  inva- 
fions,  and  chafing  them  back  into  their  mountains, 
had  never  purfued  the  advantages  obtained  over 
them,  nor  been  able,  even  under  their  greateft  and 
moil  active  princes,  to  fix  a  total,  or  fo  much  as  a 
feudal  iubjeclion  on  the  country.  This  advantage 
was  referved  to  the  prefent  king,  the  weakeft  and 
moft  indolent.  In  the  year  1237,  Lewellyn  prince 
of  Wales,  declining  in  years  and  broken  with 
infirmities,  but  ftill  more  harafied  with  the  rebellion 
and  undutiful  behaviour  of  his  youngeft  fon  Griffin, 
had  recourfe  to  the  protection  of  Henry;  and 
confenting  to  fubject  his  principality,  which  had  fo 
long  maintained,  or  foon  recovered,  its  independ- 
ence, to  vaiTalage  under  the  crown  of  England,  had 
purchafed  iecurity  and  tranquillity  on  thefe  dif- 
honourable  terms.  His  eldeft  fon  and  heir,  David, 
renewed  the  homage  to  England ;  and  having  taken 
his  brother  prifoner,  delivered  him  into  Elenry's 
hands,  who  committed  him  to  cuftody  in  the  Tower. 
That  prince,  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape,  loft; 
his  life  in  the  attempt;  and  the  prince  of  Wales, 
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freed  from  the  apprehenfions  of  fo  dangerous 
rival,  paid  thenceforth  lefs  regard  to  the  Englifh 
monarch,  and  even  renewed  thofe  incurfions,  by 
which  the  Welfh,  during  fo  many  ages,  had  been 
accuftomed  to  infeft  the  Englifh  borders.  Lewellyn, 
however,  the  fon  of  Griffin,  who  fucceeded  to  his 
uncle,  had  been  obliged  to  renew  the  homage,  which 
was  now  claimed  by  England  as  an  eftablifhed  right ; 
but  he  was  well  pleafed  to  inflame  thofe  civil  dif- 
cords,  on  which  he  refted  his  prefent  fecurity,  and 
founded  his  hopes  of  future  independence.  He 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  earl  of  Leicefler, 
and  collecting  all  the  force  of  his  principality,  in- 
vaded England  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  He 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  and  of 
all  the  barons  who  adhered  to  the  crown2  j  he 
marched  into  Chefhire,  and  committed  like  depre- 
dations on  prince  Edward's  territories  ;  every  place 
where  his  diforderly  troops  appeared  was  laid  wade 
with  fire  and  fword  ;  and  though  Mortimer,  a  gallant 
and  expert  foldier,  made  ftout  refiftance,  it  was 
found  neceiTary  that  the  prince  himfelf  fhould  head 
the  army  againft  this  invader.  Edward  repulfed 
prince  Lewellyn,  and  obliged  him  to  take  fhelter  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Wales :  But  he  was  pre- 
vented from  making  farther  progrefs  againft  the 
enemy,  by  the  difurders  which  foon  after  broke  out 
in  England. 

The  Weifh  invafion  was  the  appointed  fignal  for 
the  malcontent  barons  to  rife  in  arms  ;  and  Leicefler, 
coming  over  fecretly  from  France,  collected  all  the 
forces  of  his  party,  and  commenced  an  open  rebel- 
lion. He  feized  the  perfon  of  the  bifhop  of  Here- 
ford ;  a  prelate  obnoxious  to  all  the  inferior  clergy, 
on  account  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  court 
of  Romeh.  Simon  bifhop  of  Norwich,  and  John 
Manfel,  becaufe  they  had  publifhed  the  pope's  bull, 

"  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  354,  h  Trivet,  p.  an. 
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chap,  abfolvins  the  kins;  and  kins-dom  from  their  oaths 
^_  ' '  _,  to  obferve  the  provifions  of  Oxford,  were  made  pri- 
1263.  foners,  and  expofed  to  the  rage  of  the  party.  The 
kings  demefnes  were  ravaged  with  unbounded 
fury1  ;  and  as  it  was  Leicefter's  intereft  to  allure  to 
his  fide,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  all  the  diforderly 
ruffians  in  England,  he  gave  them  a  general  licence 
to  pillage  the  barons  of  the  oppofite  party,  and  even 
ail  neutral  perfons.  But  one  of  the  principal  re- 
fources  of  his  faction  was  the  populace  of  the  cities, 
particularly  of  London;  and  as  he  had,  by  his  hy- 
pocritical pretenfions  to  fanclity,  and  his  zeal  againfl: 
Rome,  engaged  the  monks  and  lower  ecclefiaftics 
in  his- party,  his  dominion  over  the  inferior  ranks  of 
men  became  uncontrollable.  Thomas  Fitz-Richard 
mayor  of  London,  a  furious  and  licentious  man, 
gave  the  countenance  of  authority  to  thele  diforders 
in  the  capital ;  and  having  declared  war  againft  the 
fubftantial  citizens,  he  loofened  all  the  bands  of 
government,  by  which  that  turbulent  city  was  com- 
monly but  ill  retrained.  On  the  approach  of 
Eafter,  the  zeal  of  fuperftition,  the  appetite  for 
plunder,  or  what  is  often  as  prevalent  with  the  po- 
pulace as  either  of  thefe  motives,  the  pleaiure  of 
committing  havoc  and  deftruction,  prompted  them 
to  attack  the  unhappy  Jews,  who  were  firft  pillaged 
without  refinance,  then  maffacred  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred  perfons k.  The  Lombard  bankers 
were  next  expofed  to  the  rage  of  the  people;  and 
though,  by  taking  fancluary  in  the  churches,  they 
efcaped  with  their  lives,  all  their  money  and  goods 
became  a  prey  to  the  licentious  multitude.  Even 
the  houfes  of  the  rich  citizens,  though  Englifh, 
were  attacked  by  night ;  and  way  was  made  by 
fword  and  by  fire  to  the  pillage  of  their  goods,  and 
often  to  the  deftruclion  of  their  perfons.  The 
queen,  who,  though  defended  by  the  Tower,  was 

1  Tiiver,  p.  a j  1.     M.  Weft,  p,  2":. 
¥.  Chron,  T.  Wyices,  p.  59. 
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terrified  by  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  dangerous  chap. 

"VTT 

commotions,   refolvcd  to  go  by  water  to  the  caftle  , " , 

of  Windfor;  but  as  fhe  approached  the  bridge,  the  1*63. 
populace  afTembled  againd  her :  The  cry  ran,  drown 
the  witch ;  and  befides  abufing  her  with  the  mod 
opprobrious  language,  and  pelting  her  with  rotten 
eggs  and  dire,  they  had  prepared  large  (tones  to  fink 
her  barge,  when  fhe  fhould  attempt  to  moot  the 
bridge  ;  and  fhe  was  fo  frightened,  that  fhe  returned 
to  the  Tower1. 

The  violence  and  fury  of  Leiceder's  faction  had 
rifen  to  fuch  a  height  in  all  parts  of  England,  that 
the  king,  unable  to  refift  their  power,  was  obliged 
to  fet  on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  to  make  an 
accommodation  with  the  barons  on  the  mod  difad- 
vantageous  terms'**  He  agreed  to  confirm  anew  l8th  Jul>'- 
the  provifions  of  Oxford,  even  thofe  which  entirely 
annihilated  the  royal  authority  ;  and  the  barons  were 
again  re-inftated  in  the  ibvereignty  of  the  kingdom. 
They  redored  Hugh  le  Defpenfer  to  the  office  of 
chief  judiciary  j  they  appointed  their  own  creatures 
mends  in  every  county  of  England  ;  they  took  pof- 
feftion  of  all  the  royal  cadles  and  fortrefies ;  they 
even  named  all  the  officers  of  the  king's  houfehold; 
and  they  fummoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Wed- 
minfter,  in  order  to  fettle  more  fully  their  plan  of  i+th  °^« 
gove-nment.  They  here  produced  a  new  lid  of 
twenty-four  barons,  to  whom  they  propofed  that  the 
adminidration  fhould  be  entirely  committed ;  and 
they  infided  that  the  authority  of  this  junto  fhould 
continue,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  the  king,  but 
alfo  during  that  of  prince  Edward. 

This  prince,  the  life  and  foul  of  the  royal  party, 
had  unhappily,  before  the  king's  accommodation 
with  the  barons,  been  taken  prifoner  by  Leiceder  in 
a  parley  at  Windfor";  and  that  misfortune,  more 
than  any  other  incident,  had  determined  Henry  to 

1  Chron.   T.  Wykes,  p.  57.  m  Chron.  Dunft.  vol,  i.  p.  358. 
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C  H  A.  P.  fubmit  to  the  ignominious  conditions  impofed  upon 
L  _  _'_,  him.  But  Edward  having  recovered  his  liberty  by 
izi>i.  the  treaty,  employed  his  activity  in  defending  the 
prerogatives  of  his  family  ;  and  he  gained  a  great 
party  even  among  thofe  who  had  at  firft  adhered  to 
the  caufe  of  the  barons.  His  coufin  Henry  d'All- 
maine,  Roger  Bigod  earl  marefhal,  earl  Warrenne, 
Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  John  lord 
Ballet,  Ralph  BafTet,  Hamond  l'Eftrange,  Roger 
Mortimer,  Henry  de  Piercy,  R.obert  de  Brus, 
Roger  de  Leybourne,  with  almoft  all  the  lords 
marchers,  as  they  were  called,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  and  of  Scotland,  the  moft  warlike  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  declared  in  favour  of  the  royal  caufe  •„ 
and  hoftilities,  which  were  fcarcely  well  compofed, 
were  again  renewed  in  every  part  of  England.  But 
the  near  balance  of  the  parties,  joined  to  the  uni- 
verfal  clamour  of  the  people,,  obliged  the  king  and 
barons  to  open  anew  the  negotiations  for  peace  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  by  both  fides  to  fubmit  their  dif- 
ferences to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of  France0. 
Reference  This  virtuous  prince,  the  only  man  who,  in  like 
circumftances,  could  fafely  have  been  intruded  with 
fuch  an  authority  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  had 
never  ceafed  to  interpofe  his  good  offices  between 
the  Engiifh  factions  -,  and  had  even,  during  the 
fhort  interval  of  peace,  invited  over  to  Paris  both 
the  king  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  differences  between  them ;  but 
found,  that  the  fears  and  animofities  on  both  fides, 
as  well  as  the  ambition  of  Leicefter,  were  fo  vio- 
lent, as  to  render  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual. 
Bun  when  this  folemn  appeal,  ratified  by  the  oaths 
And  fubfcriptions  of  the  leaders  in  both  factions, 
was  made  to  his  judgment,  he  was  not  difcouraged 
from  purfuing  his   honourable  purpofe  :    He  fum- 

*>  M.  Paris,  p.  66S.     Chron.  T.   Wykes,  p.    5S.     W.  Hemlr.g. 
p.  5S0.     Chvon.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  363. 
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moned  the  dates  of  France  at  Amiens ;  and  there,  chap. 
in  the  prefence  of  that  aiTembly,  as  well  as  in  that  ,_r_  '  _j 
of  the  king  of  England  and  Peter  de  Montfort,  1264.. 
Eeicefter's  fon,  he  brought  this  great  caufe  to  a 
trial  and  examination.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  provifions  of  Oxford,  even  had  they  not  been 
extorted  by  force,  had  they  not  been  fo  exorbitant 
in  their  nature,  and  fubverfive  of  the  ancient 
conftitution,  were  exprefsly  eftablifhed  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  and  could  not,  without  breach  of 
truft,  be  rendered  perpetual  by  the  barons.  He 
therefore  annulled  thefe  provifions;  reftored  to  the  23dJan» 
king  the  poflefiion  of  his  caftles,  and  the  power  of 
nomination  to  the  great  offices  ;  allowed  him  to 
retain  what  foreigners  he  pleafed  in  his  kingdom, 
and  even  to  confer  on  them  places  of  truft  and  dig- 
nity ;  and,  in  a  word,  re-eftablilhed  the  royal  power 
in  the  fame  condition  on  which  it  flood  before  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament  at  Oxford.  But  while 
he  thus  fupprefled  dangerous  innovations,  and  pre- 
ferved  unimpaired  the  prerogatives  of  the  Englifli 
crown,  he  was  not  negligent  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  ;  and  befides  ordering  that  a  general  amnefty 
iihould  be  granted  for  all  pad  offences,  he  declared, 
that  his  award  was  not  any  wife  meant  to  derogate 
from  the  privileges  and  liberties  which  the  nation 
enjoyed  by  any  former  conceflions  or  charters  of  the 
Crown p. 

This  equitable  fentence  was  no  fooner  known  in 
England,  than  Leicefter  and  his  confederates  deter- 
mined to  rejecl:  it,  and  to  have  recourie  to  arms,  in 
order  to  procure  to  themfelves  more  fafe  and  advan- 
tageous conditions'5.  Without  regard  to  his  oaths  Renewal 
and  fubfcriptions,  that  enterprifing  confpirator  di-  °* theciv" 
reeled  his  two  fons,  PJchard  and  Peter  de  Montfort, 
in  conjunction  with  Robert  de  Ferrars  earl  of  Derby, 
to  attack  the  city  of  Worcefter ;  while  Henry  and 

P  Rymer,    vol.  i.    p.  776,  777,  &c.     Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  58. 
Jvnyghton,  p.  2446.  1  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  363. 
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chap.  Simon  de  Montfort,  two  others  of  his  Tons,  affifted 
XI.'„i ,  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  were  ordered  to  lay  wade 
1264.  the  eftate  of  Roger  de  Mortimer.  He  himfclf  re- 
Tided  at  London  ;  and  employing  as  his  inftrument 
Fitz-Richard  the  feditious  mayor,  who  had  violently 
and  illegally  prolonged  his  authority,  he  wrought 
up  that  city  to  the  higheil  ferment  and  agitation. 
The  populace  formed  themfelves  into  bands  and 
companies;  chofe  leaders;  practifed  all  military  ex- 
ercifes ;  committed  violence  on  the  royalitls  :  And, 
to  give  them  greater  countenance  in  their  diforders, 
an  affociation  was  entered  into  between  the  city  and 
eighteen  great  barons,  never  to  make  peace  with 
the  king  but  by  common  confent  and  approbation. 
At  the  head  of  thofe  who  fwore  to  maintain  this 
affociation,  were  the  earls  of  Leicefter,  Glocefter, 
and  Derby,  with  le  Defpenfer  the  chief  judiciary ; 
men  who  had  all  previoufly  fworn  to  fubmit  to  the 
award  of  the  French  monarch.  Their  only  pre- 
tence for  this  breach  of  faith  was,  that  the  latter 
part  of  Lewis's  fentence  was,  as  they  affirmed,  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  former  :  He  ratified  the  charter  of 
liberties,  yet  annulled  the  provifions  of  Oxford  ; 
which  were  only  calculated,  as  they  maintained, 
to  preferve  that  charter ;  and  without  which,  in 
their  eftimation,  they  had  no  fecurity  for  its  ob- 
fervance. 

The  king  and  prince,  finding  a  civil  war  inevi- 
table, prepared  themfelves  for  defence ;  and  fum- 
moning  the  military  vaffals  from  all  quarters,  and 
being  reinforced  by  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway,  Brus 
lord  of  Annandale,  Henry  Piercy,  John  Comyn7, 
and  other  barons  of  the  north,  they  compofed  an 
army,  formidable,  as  well  from  its  numbers  as  its 
military  prowefs  and  experience.  The  firfi:  enter- 
prife  of  the  royaiifts  was  the  attack  of  Northampton, 
which  was  defended  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  with 

r  Rymer,    vol.  i.    p.   772.      M.  Weft.    p.  3S5.      Ypod.  Neuft. 
p.  4.69. 
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many  of  the  principal  barons  of  that  party:  And  a  CHAP, 
breach  being  made   in   the  walls  by  Philip  Bailee,  ,        _'  _, 
the  place  was  carried  by  aflault,  and  both  the  go-      1264.. 
vernor  and  the  garriibn  were  made  prifoners.     The  5th April, 
royalifts  marched  thence  to  Leicefter  and  Notting- 
ham ;  both  which  places  having  opened  their  gates 
to  them,  prince   Edward  proceeded  with  a  detach- 
ment into  the  county  of  Derby,  in  order  to.  ravage 
with   fire   and   fword  the   lands  of  the  eari  of  that 
name,  and  take  revenge  on  him  for  his  difloyalty. 
Like    maxims    of  war  prevailed  with  both  parties 
throughout  England ;    and  the   kingdom  was  thus 
expofed  in  a  moment  to  greater  devaftation,  from 
the   animofities   of  the  rival  barons,  than  it  would 
have  fuffered  from  many  years  of  foreign  or  even 
domeftic  hoftilities,    conducted    by    more  humane 
and  more  generous  principles. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter,  matter  of  London,  and 
of  the  counties  in  the  fouth-eaft  of  England,  formed 
the  fiege  of  Rochefter,  which  alone  declared  for  the 
king  in  thofe  parts,  and  which,  befides  earl 
Warrenne,  the  governor,  was  garrifoned  by  many 
noble  and  powerful  barons  of  the  royal  party.  The 
king  and  prince  haftened  from  Nottingham,  where 
they  were  then  quartered,  to  the  relief  of  the  place ; 
and  on  their  approach,  Leicefter  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  retreated  to  London,  which,  being  the  centre 
of  his  power,  he  was  afraid  might,  in  his  abfence, 
fall  into  the  king's  hands,  either  by  force,  or  by  a 
correfpondence  with  the  principal  citizens,  who 
were  all  fecretly  inclined  to  the  royal  caufe.  Rein- 
forced by  a  great  body  of  Londoners,  and  having 
fummoned  his  partifans  from  all  quarters,  he  thought 
himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  hazard  a  general  battle 
with  the  royalifts,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
nation  in  one  great  engagement  j  which,  if  it  proved 
iuccefsful,  muft  be  decifive  againft  the  king,  who 
had  no  retreat  for  his  broken  troops  in  thofe  parts ; 
while  Leicefter  himfelf,  in  cafe  of  any  finifter  acci- 
dent, 
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CHAP,  dent,  could  eafily  take  fhelter  in  the  city.  To  give 
IL  the  better  colouring  to  his  caufe,  he  previoufly  lent 
1264.  a  mefiage  with  conditions  of  peace  to  Henry,  fub- 
miffive  in  the  language,  but  exorbitant  in  the  de- 
mands'; and  when  the  meffenger  returned  with  the 
lie  and  defiance  from  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the 
king  of  the  Roman?,  he  lent  a  new  meffage,  re- 
nouncing, in  the  name  of  himfelf  and  of  the  affb- 
ciated  barons,  all  fealty  and  allegiance  to  Henry. 
He  then  marched  out  of  the  city  with  his  army, 
divided  into  four  bodies :  The  firft  commanded  by 
his  two  fons  Henry  and  Guy  de  Montfort,  together 
with  Humphrey  etc  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  who 
had  deferted  to  the  barons ;  the  fecond  led  by  the 
earl  of  Glocefter,  with  William  de  Montchefney 
and  John  Fitz-John ;  the  third,  compofed  of  Lon- 
doners, under  the  command  of  Nicholas  de  Se- 
grave ;  the  fourth  headed  by  himfelf  in  perfon. 
The  bifhoo  of  Chicheiter  gave  a  general  abfolution 
to  the  army,  accompanied  with  ailurances  that,  if 
any  of  them  fell  in  the  enfuing  action,  they  would 
infallibly  be  received  into  heaven,  as  the  reward  of 
their  fuffering  in  fo  meritorious  a  caufe. 
Battle  of  Leicester,  who  polTefTed  great  talents  for  war, 
LeJ'"'  r  conducted  his  march  with  fuch  fkill  and  fecrecy, 
that  he  had  well  nigh  furprifed  the  royalifts  in  their 
quarters  at  Lewes  in  SufTex :  But  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  prince  Edward  foon  repaired  this  neg- 
ligence ;  and  he  led  out  the  king's  army  to  the  field 
in  three  bodies.  He  himfelf  conducted  the  van, 
attended  by  earl  Warrenne  and  William  de  Valence  : 
The  main  body  was  commanded  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans  and  his  fon  Henry  :  The  king  himfelf  was 
placed  in  the  rear  at  the  head  of  his  principal  no- 
bility. Prince  Edward  rufhed  upon  the  Londoners, 
who  had  demanded  the  poft  of  honour  in  leading 
the  rebel  army,  but  who,  from  their  ignorance  of 

s  M.  Paris,  p.  669.     W.  Heming.  p.  583. 
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difcipline  and  want  of  experience,  were  ill  fitted  to  chap. 
refill:  the  gentry  and  military  men,  of  whom  the  t  XIL  . 
prince's  body- was  eorripofed.  They  were  broken  in  I464. 
an  inftant,  were  chafed  off  the  field;  and  Edward, 
tranfported  by  his  marti~.l  ardour,  and  eager  to  re- 
venge the  infolence  of  the  Londoners  againft  his 
mother1,  put  them  to  the  iword  for  the  length  of 
four  miles,  without  giving  them  any  quarter,  and 
without  reflecting  on  the  fat  rhich  in  the  mean 
time  attended  the  reft  of  the  army.  The  earl  of 
Leicefter,  feeing  the  royalifts  thrown  into  confufion 
by  their  eagernefs  in  the  |  urfuit,  led  on  his  remain- 
ing troops  againft  the  bodies  commanded  by  the  two 
royal  brothers  :  He  defeated  with  great  (laughter  the 
forces  headed  by  the  king  of  the  Romans;  and  that 
prince  was  obliged  to  yield  himfelf  prifoner  to  the 
earl  of  Glocefter :  He  penetrated  to  the  body 
where  the  king  himfelf  was  placed,  threw  it  into 
diforder,  purfued  his  advantage,  chafed  it  into  the 
town  of  Lewes,  and  obliged  Henry  to  furrender 
himfelf  prifoner". 

Prince  Edward,  returning  to  the  field  of  battle 
from  his  precipitate  purfuit  of  the  Londoners,  was 
aitonifhed  to  find  it  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
his  friends,  and  ftill  more  to  hear,  that  his  father 
and  uncle  were  defeated  and  taken  prifoners,  and 
that  Arundel,  Comyn,  Brns,  Hamond  l'Eftrange, 
Roger  Leybourne,  and  many  considerable  barons  of 
his  party,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  ene- 
my. Earl  Warrenne,  Hugh  Bigod,  and  William 
de  Valence,  (truck  with  defpair  at  this  zvtnz3  imme- 
diately took  to  flight,  hurried  to  Pevencey,  and  made 
their  efcape  beyond  feaw :  But  the  prince,  intrepid 
amidft  the  greateft  diiafters,  exhorted  his  troops  to 
revenue  the  death  of  their  friends,  to  relieve  the 
royal  captives,  and  to  fnatch  an  eafy  conqueft  from 

f  M.  Paris,  p.  670.  Chroo.  T.  Wykes,  p.  62.  W.  Heming. 
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chap.  an  enemy  difordered  by  their  own  victory*.  He 
"  .  found  his  followers  intimidated  by  their  fituation  ; 
164..  while  Leicefter,  afraid  of  a  fudden  and  violent  blow 
from  the  prince,  amufed  him  by  a  feigned  negotia- 
tion, till  he  was  able  to  recal  his  troops  from  the 
purfuit,  and  bring  them  into  order y.  There  now 
appeared  no  farther  refource  to  the  royal  party;  fur- 
rounded  by  the  armies  and  garrifons  of  the  enemy, 
deititute  of  forage  and  provifions,  and  deprived  of 
their  fovereign,  as  well  as  of  their  principal  leaders, 
who  could  alone  inluirit  them  to  an  obftinate  refin- 
ance. The  prince,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  Leicefter's  terms,  which  were  fhort  and  fevere, 
agreeably  to  the  fuddennefs  and  necefiity  of  the  fitu- 
ation :  He  ftipulated,  that  he  and  Henry  d'Allmaine 
fhould  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  as  pledges  in 
lieu  of  the  two  kings ;  that  ail  other  prifoners  on 
both  fides  fhould  be  releafedz;  and  that,  in  order  to 
fettle  fully  the  terms  of  agreement,  application  fhould 
be  made  to  the  king  of  France,  that  he  fhould 
name  fix  Frenchmen,  three  prelates,  and  three 
noblemen :  Thefe  fix  to  chufe  two  others  of  their 
own  country  :  And  thefe  two  to  chufe  one  Englifh- 
man,  who,  in  conjunction  with  themfelves,  were  to 
be  inveftcd  by  both  parties  with  full  powers  to  make 
what  regulations  they  thought  proper  for  the  fettle- 
ment  ot  the  kingdom.  The  prince  and  young 
Henry  accordingly  delivered  themfelves  into  Lei- 
cefter's hands,  who  lent  them  under  a  guard  to  Dover 
cattle.  Such  are  the  terms  of  agreement,  commonly 
called  the  Mife  of  Lewes,  from  an  obfolete  French 
term  of  that  meaning  :  For  it  appears,  that  all  the 
gentry  and  nobility  of  England,  who  valued  them- 
ielves  on  their  Norman  extraction,  and  who  dis- 
dained the  language  of  their  native  country,  made 
familiar  ufe  of  the  French  tongue,  till  this  period, 
and  for  fome  time  after. 

*  W.  Homing,  p.  5S4..  Y  W.  Heming.  p.  584. 
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Leicester  had  no  fooner  obtained  this  great  ad-  chap. 
vantage,  and  gotten  the  whole  royal  family  in  his 
power,  than  he  openly  violated  every  article  of  the 
treaty,  and  acted  as  fole  mafter,  and  even  tyrant  of 
the  kingdom.     He  ftill  detained  the  king  in  effect 
a  prifoner,  and  made  ufe  of  that  prince's  authority 
to  purpofes  the  moft  prejudicial  to  his  interefts,  and 
the  moft  opprefiive  of  his  people1.  He  every  where 
difarmed  the  royalifts,  and  kept  all  his  own  partifans 
in  a  military  poftureb :  He  obferved  the  fame  partial 
conduct  in  the  deliverance  of  the  captives,  and  even 
threw  many  of  the  royalifts  into  prifon,  befides  thofe 
who  were  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lewes  :  He  carried 
the  king  from  place  to  place,  and  obliged  all  the 
royal  caltles,  on  pretence  of  Henry's  commands,  to 
receive  a  governor  and  garrifon  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment :  All  the  officers  of  the  crown  and  of  the  houfe- 
hold  were  named  by  him  -,  and  the  whole  authority, 
as  well  as  arms  of  the  Hate,  was  lodgei  in  his  hands : 
He  infdtuted  in  the  counties   a  new  kind  of  magi- 
ftracy,  endowed  with  new  and  arbitrary  powers,  that 
of  confervators  of  the  peace c:  His  avarice  appeared 
barefaced,    and   might   induce    us   to   queftion  the 
greatnefs  of  his  ambition,  at  lead  the  largenefs  of 
his  mind,  if  we  had  not  reafon  to  think,  that  he  in- 
tended to  employ  his  acquifitions  as  the  instruments  . 
for  attaining  farther  power  and  grandeur.    He  feized 
the  eitates   of  no  lefs  than  eighteen  barons,  as  his 
fhare  of  the  fpoil  gained  in  the  battle  of  Lewes  :  He 
engrofled  to  himfelf  the  ranfom  of  all  the  prifoners  ; 
and   told  his   barons,  with  a  wanton  infolence,  that 
it  was  fufficient  for  them,  that  he  had  laved  them  by 
that  victory  from  the  forfeitures  and  attainders  which 
hung  over  them'1:  He  even  treated  the  carl  of  Glo- 
cefter  in  the  fame  injurious  manner,  and  applied  to 
his  own  ufe  the  ranfom  of  the  king  of  the  Romans, 

a  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  790,  791,  &c.  b  Ibid.  p.  795. 
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CHAP,  who  in  the  field  of  battle  had  yielded  himfelfpri- 
XIL  foner  to  that  nobleman.  Henry,  his  eldeft  fojj,  made 
1164,.  a  monopoly  of  all  the  wool  in  the  kingdom,  the 
only  valuable  commodity  for  foreign  markets  which 
it  at  that  time  produced0.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cinque-ports,  during  the  prefent  difiblution  of  go- 
vernment, betook  themfelves  to  the  mod  licentious 
piracy,  preyed  on  the  fhips  of  all  nations,  threw  the 
mariners  into  the  fea,  and  by  thefe  practices  loon 
banifhed  all  merchants  from  the  Englifh  coafts  and 
harbours.  Every  foreign  commodity  rofe  to  an  ex- 
orbitant price  ;  and  woollen  cloth,  which  the  Eng- 
lifh had  not  then  the  art  of  dying,  was  worn  by  them 
white,  and  without  receiving  the  laft  hand  of  the 
manufacturer.  In  anfwer  to  the  complaints  which 
arofe  on  this  occafion,  Leicefter  replied,  that  the 
kingdom  could  well  enough  fubfift  within  itfelf, 
and  needed  no  intercourfe  with  foreigners.  And  it 
was  found,  that  he  even  combined  with  the  pirates 
of  the  cinque  ports,  and  received  as  his  fhare  the 
third  of  their  prizes f. 

No  farther  mention  was  made  of  the  reference  to 
the  king  of  France,  lb  efTential  an  article  in  the 
agreement  of  Lewes  ;  and  Leicefter  fummoned  a 
parliament,  compofed  altogether  of  his  own  parti- 
fans,  in  order  to  rivet,  by  their  authority,  that 
power  which  he  had  acquired  by  fo  much  violence, 
and  which  he  ufed  with  fo  much  tyranny  and  in- 
juftice.  An  ordinance  was  there  paffed,  to  which 
the  king's  confent  had  been  previoufly  extorted,  that 
every  act  of  royal  power  fhouid  be  exercifed  by  a 
council  of  nine  perfons,  who  were  to  be  chofen  and 
removed  by  the  majority  of  three,  Leicefter  himfelf, 
the  earl  of  Glocefter,  and  the  bifhop  of  Chichefter5. 
By  this  intricate  plan  of  government,  the  fceptre 
was  really  put  into  Leicester's  hands  ;  as  he  had  the 
entire  direction   of  the  bifhop  of  Chichefter,    and 

«  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  65.  f  Ibid. 

6  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  793.     Brady's  App.  No.  at3. 
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thereby  commanded  all  the  refolutions  of  the  council  chap. 
of  three,  who  could  appoint  or  difcard  at  pleafure  ._  A  '__, 
every  member  of  the  fupreme  council.  1Z64. 

But  it  was  impoffible  that  things  could  long  re- 
main in  this  ftrange  fituation.  It  behoved  Leicefter 
either  to  defcend  with  fome  peril  into  the  rank  of  a 
fubject,  or  to  mount  up  with  no  lefs  into  that  of  a 
ibvereign  -,  and  his  ambition,  unreftrained  either  by 
fear  or  by  principle,  gave  too  much  reafon  to  fufpect 
him  of  the  latter  intention.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
expofed  to  anxiety  from  every  quarter;  and  felt  that 
the  fmalleft  incident  was  capable  of  overturning 
that  immenfe  and  ill-cemented  fabric  which  he  had 
reared.  The  queen,  whom  her  hufband  had  left 
abroad,  had  collected  in  foreign  parts  an  army  of 
defperate  adventurers,  and  had  affembled  a  great: 
number  of  mips,  with  a  view  of  invading  the  king- 
dom, and  of  bringing  relief  to  her  unfortunate 
family.  Lewis,  detelting  Leicester's  ufurpations 
and  perjuries,  and  difgufted  at  the  Englifh  barons, 
who  had  refufed  to  fubmit  to  his  award,  fecretly 
favoured  all  her  enterprifes,  and  was  generally 
believed  to  be  making  preparations  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  An  Englifli  army,  by  the  pretended 
authority  of  the  captive  king,  was  aflembled  on  the 
fea-coaft  to  eppofe  this  projected  invafion  h ;  but 
Leicefter  owed  his  fafety  more  to  crofs  winds,  which 
long  detained  and  ae  laft  difperfed  and  ruined  the 
queen's  fleet,  than  to  any  refiftance  which,  in  their 
prefent  fituation,  could  have  been  expected  from  the 
Englifh. 

Leicester  found  himfelf  better  able  to  refill  the 
fpiritual  thunders  which  were  levelled  againft  him. 
The  pope,  flill  adhering  to  the  king's  caufe  againft 
the  barons,  difpatched  cardinal  Guido  as  his  legate 
into  England,  with  orders  to  excommunicate,  by 
name,    the    three  earls,    Leicefter,   Glocefter,  and 

h  Brady's   App.    No.   216,   217.      Chion.  Dunft.   vol.  i.   p.  373. 
M.  Weft.  p.  385. 
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chap.  Norfolk,  and  all  others  in  general,  who  concurred 
^  '  }  in  the  oppreflion  and  captivity  of  their  fovereign '. 
1264.  Leicester  menaced  the  legate  with  death,  if  he  fet 
foot  within  the  kingdom ;  but  Guido,  meeting  in 
France  the  bifhops  of  Winchefter,  London,  and 
Worcefler,  who  had  been  fent  thither  on  a  negotia- 
tion, commanded  them,  under  the  penalty  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  cenfures,  to  carry  his  bull  into  England,  and 
to  publifh  it  againft  the  barons.  When  the  prelates 
arrived  off  the  coaft,  they  were  boarded  by  the  pi- 
ratical mariners  of  the  cinque- ports,  to  whom  pro- 
bably they  gave  a  hint  of  the  cargo  which  they 
brought  along  with  them :  The  bull  was  torn  and 
thrown  into  the  fea;  which  furnifhed  the  artful 
prelates  with  a  plaufible  excufe  for  not  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  legate.  Leiceiler  appealed  from  Guido 
to  the  pope  in  perfon  ;  but,  before  the  ambafiadors 
appointed  to  defend  his  caufe  could  reach  Rome, 
the  pope  was  dead ;  and  they  found  the  legate  him- 
felf,  from  whom  they  had  appealed,  feated  on  the 
papal  throne,  by  the  name  of  Urban  IV.  That 
daring  leader  was  no  wife  difmayed  with  this  in- 
cident; and  as  he  found  that  a  great  part  of  his 
popularity  in  England  was  founded  on  his  oppofition 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  now  become 
odious,  he  perfifted  with  the  more  obftinacy  in  the 
profecution  of  his  meafures. 
146 ?.  That"  he  might  both  increafe  and  turn  to  advan- 

2,0th.  Jan.  tage  kjs  p0pUiarity,  Leicefter  fummoned  a  new  par- 
liament in  London,  where  he  knew  his  power  was 
uncontrollable;  and  he  fixed  this  afiembly  on  a  more 
demoeratical  bafis  than  any  which  had  ever  been 
fummoned  fince  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy. 
Befides  the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and  feveral 
ecclefiafiics,  who  were  not  immediate  tenants  of  the 
Houfe  of  crown;  he  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights 
common?,   from  each  (hire,   and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  of 

Ryuier,  vol.  i.  j>.  798.     Cluon.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  373. 
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deputies  from  the  boroughs,  an  order  of  men,  which,  chap. 
in  former  ages,  had  always  been  regarded  as  too  ,  '  , 
mean  to  enjoy  a  place  in  the  national  councils  k.  I265. 
This  period  is  commonly  efteemed  the  epoch  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  England  ■,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  firft  time  that  hiftorians  fpeak  of  any  reprefen- 
tatives  fent  to  parliament  by  the  boroughs.  In  all 
the  general  accounts  given  in  preceding  times  of 
thofe  afTemblies,  the  prelates  and  barons  only  are 
mentioned  as  the  conftituent  members ;  and  even 
in  the  mod  particular  narratives  delivered  of  parlia- 
mentary tran factions,  as  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  where  the  events  of  each  day,  and  almoft  of 
each  hour,  are  carefully  recorded  by  contemporary 
authors  ',  there  is  not,  throughout  the  whole,  the 
leaft  appearance  of  a  houfe  of  commons.  But  though 
that  houfe  derived  its  exiftence  from  fo  precarious, 
and  even  fo  invidious,  an  origin  as  Leicefter's  ufurp- 
ation,  it  foon  proved,  when  lummoned  by  the  legal 
princes,  one  of  the  mod  ufeful,  and,  in  procefs  of 
time,  one  of  the  moil  powerful  members  of  the 
national  conftitution  j  and  gradually  refcued  the 
kingdom  from  ariftocratical  as  well  as  from  regal 
tyranny.  But  Leicefter's  policy,  if  we  muft^afcribe 
to  him  fo  great  a  blefling,  only  forwarded  by  fome 
years  an  inftitution,  for  which  the  general  ftate  of 
things  had  already  prepared  the  nation  -,  and  it  is 
otherwife  inconceivable,  that  a  plant,  fet  by  fo 
inaufpicious  a  hand,  could  have  attained  to  fo 
vigorous  a  growth,  and  have  flourifhed  in  the  midft 
of  fuch  tempefts  and  convulfions.  The  feudal  fyf- 
tem,  with  which  the  liberty,  much  more  the  power, 
of  the  commons  was  totally  incompatible,  began 
gradually  to  decline  j  and  both  the  king  and  the 
commonalty,  who  felt  its  inconveniences,  contributed 
to  favour  this  new  power,  which  was  more  fubmiffive 
than  the  barons  to  the  regular  authority  of  the  crown, 

k  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  8oa. 
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C  HA  p.  ancj  at  ^g  fame  tjme  afforded  protection  to  the  in- 

L  _  1  _,  ferior  orders  of  the  Hate. 
1265.  Leicester,  having  thus  affembled  a  parliament  of 

his  own  model,  and  trufting  to  the  attachment  of  the 
populace  of  London,  feized  the  opportunity  of  crufh- 
ing  his  rivals  among  the  powerful  barons.  Robert 
de  Ferrars  earl  of  Derby  was  accufed  in  the  king's 
name,  feized,  and  committed  to  cufl'ody,  without 
being  brought  to  any  legal  trial  m.  John  Gifford, 
menaced  with  the  fame  fate,  fled  from  London,  and 
took  fhelter  in  the  borders  of  Wales.  Even  the  earJ 
of  Glocefter,  whofe  power  and  influence  had  fo  much 
contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  barons,  but  who  of 
late  was  extremely  difgufted  with  Leicester's  arbitrary 
conduct,  found  himfelf  in  danger  from  the  prevailing 
authority  of  his  ancient  confederate ;  and  he  retired 
from  parliament  ".  This  known  difTenfion  gave 
courage  to  all  Leicefter's  enemies  and  to  the  king's 
friends,  who  were  now  fare  of  protection  from  fo 
potent  a  leader.  Though  Roger  Mortimer,  H amend 
L'Eftrange,  and  other  powerful  marchers  of  Wales, 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  their  au- 
thority ftill  remained  over  the  territories  fubjected 
to  their  jurifdiction  -,  and  there  were  many  otiiers 
•  who  were  difpofed  to  give  diflurbance  to  the  new- 
government.  The  animofities,  infeparable  from  the 
feudal  ariftocracy,  broke  out  with  frefh  violence,  and 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  new  convulfioss  and 
diforders. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter,  furrounded  with  thefe  dif- 
ficulties, embraced  a  meafure,  from  which  he  hoped 
to  reap  fbme  prefent  advantages,  but  which  proved 
in  the  end  the  fource  of  all  his  future  calamities, 
The  active  and  intrepid  prince  Edward  had  lan- 
guished in  prifon  ever  fince  the  fatal  battle  of 
Lewes  s   and  as  he  was  extremely  popular  in  the 

•  Cbron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  66.     Ann.  Waverl.  p   216. 
*  M.  Paris,  p.  671.     Ann.  Waved,  p.  216. 
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kingdom,  there  arofe  a  general  defire  of  feeing  him 
again  reftored  to  liberty  °.  Leicefter  rinding  that  he 
could  with  difficulty  oppofe  the  concurring  wifhes  of  n6j. 
the  nation,  ftipulated  with  the  prince,  that,  in  return, 
he  fhould  order  his  adherents  to  deliver  up  to  the 
barons  all  their  caftles,  particularly  thofe  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Wales ;  and  fhould  fwear  neither  to  depart 
the  kingdom  during  three  years,  nor  introduce  into 
it  any  foreign  forces p.  The  king  took  an  oath  to  the 
fame  effect,  and  he  alfo  paired  a  charter,  in  which  he 
confirmed  the  agreement  or  Mife  of  Lewes ;  and 
even  permitted  his  fubjects  to  rife  in  arms  againfr. 
him,  if  he  fhould  ever  attempt  to  infringe  it q.  So 
little  care  did  Leicefter  take,  though  he  conftantly 
made  ufe  of  the  authority  of  this  captive  prince,  to 
prelerve  to  him  any  appearance  of  royalty  or  kingly 
prerogatives  ! 

In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  prince  Edward  was 
brought  into  Weftminfter-hall,  and  was  declared  free  nth  Mar. 
by  the  barons :  But  inftead  of  really  recovering  his 
liberty,  as  he  had  vainly  expected,  he  found  that 
the  whole  tranfaction  was  a  fraud  on  the  part  of 
Leicefter ;  that  he  himfelf  fttll  continued  a  prifoner 
at  large,  and  was  guarded  by  the  emifTaries  of  that 
nobleman ;  and  that,  while  the  faction  reaped  all  the 
benefit  from  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  treaty, 
care  was  taken  that  he  fhould  enjoy  no  advantage  by 
16.  As  Glocefter,  on  his  rupture  with  the  barons, 
had  retired  for  fafety  to  his  eftates  on  the  borders  of 
Wales ;  Leicefter  followed  him  with  an  army  to 
Hereford r,  continued  full  to  menace  and  negociate  -, 
and  that  he  might  add  authority  to  his  caufe,  he 
carried  both  the  king  and  prince  along  with  him. 
The  earl  of  Glocefter  here  concerted  with  young 
Edward  the  manner  of  that  prince's  efcape.  He 
found  means  to  convey  to  him  a  horfe  of extraordinary 

°  Knyghton,  p.  1451.  P  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  216. 

1  Blackifton's  Mag.  Charta.     Chron.  Dunlt.  vol.  i.  p.  378. 
.    T  Chron.  T.  Wyk.es,  p.  67.     Ann.  Waved,  p.  218.    W.  Heming. 
jt.  585,     Chron.  Dunlt.  vol.  i.  p.  383,  384. 
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CHAP,  fwiftnefs ;  and  appointed  Roger  Mortimer,  who  had 
±J     '    ■  returned  into  the  kingdom,  to  be  ready  at  hand  with 
H65.      a  fmall  party  to  receive  the  prince,  and  to  guard  him 
a8th  May.  t0  a  place  of  fafety.     Edward  pretended  to  take  the 
air  with  fome  of  Leicester's  retinue,   who  were  his 
guards ;  and  making  matches  between  their  horfes, 
after  he  thought  he  had  tired  and  blown  them  fuffi- 
ciently,  he  fuddenly  mounted  Glocefter's  horfe,  and 
called  to  his  attendants,   that  he  had  long  enough 
enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  their  company,  and  now  bid 
them  adieu.     They  followed  him  for  fome  time, 
without  being  able  to  overtake  him ;  and  the  ap- 
peal ance   of  Mortimer   with   his  company  put  an 
end  to  their  purfuit. 

The  royalifts,  fecretly  prepared  for  this  event, 
immediately  flew  to  arms  ;  and  the  joy  of  this 
gallant  prince's  deliverance,  the  oppreflions  under 
which  the  nation  laboured,  the  expectation  of  a  new 
fcene  of  affairs,  and  the  countenance  of  the  earl  of 
Glocefrer,  procured  Edward  an  army  which  Lei- 
cefler  was  utterly  unable  to  withftand.  This  no- 
bleman found  himfelf  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the 
kingdom ;  furrounded  by  his  enemies  ;  barred  from 
all  communication  with  his  friends  by  the  Severne, 
whofe  bridges  Edward  had  broken  down  3  and 
obliged  to  fight  the  caufe  of  his  party  under  thele 
multiplied  difadvantages.  In  this  extremity  he  wrote 
to  his  fon  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  haflen  from  Lon- 
don with  an  army  for  his  relief;  and  Simon  had  ad- 
vanced to  Kenilworth  with  that  view,  where,  fan- 
cying that  all  Edward's  force  and  attention  were 
directed  againfr.  his  father,  he  lay  fecure  and  un- 
guarded. But  the  prince,  making  a  fudden  and 
forced  march,  furprifed  him  in  his  camp,  difperfed 
his  army,  and  took  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  many 
other  noblemen  prifoners,  almoft  without  refiftance. 
Leicefter,  ignorant  of  his  fon's  fate,  pafled  the  Se- 
verne in  boats  during  Edward's  abfence,  and  lay  at 
Eveinam,  in  expectation  of  being  every  hour  joined 
by  his  friends  from  London :  When  the  prince,  who 
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availed  himfelf  of  every  favourable  moment,  ap- 
peared in  the  field  before  him.  Edward  made  a 
body  of  his  troops  advance  from  the  road  which  led  1265. 
to  Kenilworth,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  the  ban-  Sn,ieof 
ners  taken  from  Simon's  army;  while  he  himfelf,  3nd  death 
making  a  circuit  with  the  reft  of  his  forces,  purpofed  of'  Lei- 
to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  other  quarter.  Leicefter  ^  Aug, 
was  long  deceived  by  this  ftratagem,  and  took  one 
divifion  of  Edward's  army  for  his  friends  ;  but  at 
lad,  perceiving  his  miftake,  and  obferving  the  great 
fuperiority  and  excellent  difpofition  of  the  royalifls, 
he  exclaimed  that  they  had  learned  from  him  the 
art  of  war;  adding,  Cf  The  Lord  have  mercy  on 
"  our  fouls,  for  I  fee  our  bodies  are  the  prince's  !" 
The  battle  immediately  began,  though  on  very 
unequal  terms.  Leicefter's  army,  by  living  on  the 
mountains  of  Wales  without  bread,  which  was  not 
then  much  ufed  among  the  inhabitants,  had  been 
extremely  weakened  by  ficknefs  and  defertion,  and 
was  foon  broken  by  the  victorious  royalifts  j  while 
his  Welfh  allies,  accuftomed  only  to  a  defultory 
kind  of  war,  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were 
purfued  with  great  (laughter.  Leicefter  himfelf, 
afking  for  quarter,  was  flain  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  with  his  eldeft  fon  Henry,  Hugh  le  De- 
fpenfer,  and  about  an  hundred  and  fixty  knights, 
and  many  other  gentlemen  of  his  party.  The  old 
king  had  been  purpofely  placed  by  the  rebels  in  the 
front  of  the  battle ;  and  being  clad  in  armour,  and 
thereby  not  known  by  his  friends,  he  received  a 
wound,  and  was  in  danger  of  his  life :  But  crying 
out,  I  am  Henry  of  Winch  eft  ert  your  king,  he  was 
faved  j  and  put  in  a  place  of  fafety  by  his  fon,  who 
flew  to  his  refcue. 

The  violence,  ingratitude,  tyranny,  rapacity,  and 
treachery  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  give  a  very  bad 
idea  of  his  moral  character,  and  make  us  regard 
his  death  as  the  mod  fortunate  event  which  in  this 
conjuncture  could   have  happened  to  the  Engliih 
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chap,  nation :  Yet  muft  we  allow  the  man  to  have  poflferTed 
u  '  ,  great  abilities,  and  the  appearance  of  great  virtues, 
1265.  who,  though  a  itranger,  could,  at  a  time  when 
ftrangers  were  the  moil  odious  and  the  moft  univer- 
fallv  decried,  have  acquired  fo  extenfive  an  intereft 
in  the  kingdom,  and  have  fo  nearly  paved  his  way 
to  the  throne  itfelf.  His  military  capacity,  and  his 
political  crafr,  were  equally  eminent :  He  poffefled 
the  talents  both  of  governing  men  and  conducting 
bufinefs :  And  though  his  ambition  was  boundleis, 
it  feems  neither  to  have  exceeded  his  courage  nor 
his  genius ;  and  he  had  the  happinefs  of  making  the 
low  populace,  as  well  as  the  haughty  barons,  co- 
operate towards  the  fuccefs  of  his  felfifh  and  dan- 
gerous purpcfes.  A  prince  of  greater  abilities  and 
vigour  than  Henry  might  have  directed  the  talents 
of  this  nobleman  either  to  the  exaltation  of  his 
throne,  or  to  the  good  of  his  people:  But  the  ad- 
vantages given  to  Leicefter,  by  the  weak  and  variable 
adminiltration  of  the  king,  brought  on  the  ruin  of 
royal  authority,  and  produced  great  confufions  in 
the  kingdom,  which,  however,  in  the  end  preferved 
and  extremely  improved  national  liberty,  and  the 
conftitution.  His  popularity,  even  after  his  death, 
continued  fo  great,  that  though  he  was  excommu- 
nicated by  Rome,  the  people  believed  him  to  be  a 
faint  j  and  many  miracles  were  faid  to  be  wrought 
upon  his  tcmb  5. 
Settlement  The  victory  of  Evefham,  with  the  death  of 
ot  the  go-  Leicefter,  proved  decifive  in  favour  of  the  royalifts, 
and  made  an  equal  though  an  opponte  lmpreffion 
on  friends  and  enemies  in  every  part  of  England. 
The  king  of  the  Romans  recovered  his  liberty:  The 
other  priibners  of  the  royal  party  were  not  only 
freed  but  courted  by  their  keepers :  Fitz-Richard, 
the  fediticus  mayor  of  London,  who  had  marked 
out  forty  of  the  moil  wealthy  citizens  for  {laughter,, 

*  Chron.  dc  Mailr.  p.  z\z. 
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immediately  flopped  his  hand  on  receiving  intelli-  CHAP. 
gence  of  this  great  event :  And  almoft  all  the  caftles,       *IL    t 
garrifoned  by   the  barons,   hastened   to  make  their      IZ6S. 
fubmisTions,   and  to  open  their  gates  to  the  king. 
The  ifle  of  Axholme  alone,   and  that  of  Ely,  trust- 
ing to  the  strength  of  their  fituation,   ventured  to 
make   resistance ;   but  were  at  lad  reduced,   as  well 
as  the  castle  of  Dover,  by  the  valour  and  activity  of 
prince  Edward  f.    Adam  de  Gourdon,  a  courageous      1266. 
baron,  maintained  himfeif  during  tome  time  in  the 
forests   of  Hampfhiie,    committed  depredations  in 
the  neighbourhood,   and  obliged  the  prince  to  lead 
a    body   of  troops   into   that   country  againfh  him. 
Edward  attacked  the  camp  of  the  rebels ;  and  being 
tranfported  by  the  ardour  of  battle,  leaped  over  the 
trench  with  a  few  followers,  and  encountered  Gour- 
don in  fmgle  combat.     The  victory  was  long  dis- 
puted between  thefe  valiant  combatants ;   but  ended 
at  last  in  the  prince's  favour,  who  wounded  his  anta- 
gonist, threw  him  from  his  horfe,  and  took  him  pri- 
soner.    He  not  only  gave  him  his  life  -,  but  intro- 
duced him  that  very  night  to  the  queen  at  Guild- 
ford, procured  him  his  pardon,  restored  him  to  his 
estate,  received  him  into  favour,  and  was  ever  after 
faithfully  ferved  by  him". 

A  total  victory  of  the  fovereign  over  Co  exten- 
five  a  rebellion  commonly  produces  a  revolution  of 
government,  and  strengthens,^  as  well  as  enlarges 
for  fome  time  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  :  Yet 
no  facrifices  of  national  liberty  were  made  on  this  oc- 
casion; the  Great  Charter  remained  still  inviolate; 
and  the  king,  fenfible  that  his  own  barons,  by  whofe 
afiistance  alone  he  had  prevailed,  were  no  iefs  jealous 
of  their  independence  than  the  other  party,  feems 
thenceforth  to  have  more  carefully  abstained  from 
all  thofe  exertions  of  power  which  had  afforded 
lo  plaufible  a  pretence  to  the  rebels.    The  clemency 

?  M.  Paris,  p.  676.     W.  Reusing,  p.  5S8,       u  M.  Paris,  p.  675. 
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chap,  of  this  victory  is  alfo  remarkable:  No  blood  was 
^_  1  '_,  fhed  on  the  fcafrold:  No  attainders,  except  of  the 
iz66.  Mountfort  family,  were  carried  into  execution  :  And 
though  a  parliament  aiTembled  at  Winchester  at- 
tainted all  thofe  who  had  borne  arms  againit  the 
king,  eafy  compofitions  were  made  with  them  for 
their  lands  w  -,  and  the  higheit  fum  levied  on  the  rnoft 
obnoxious  offenders  exceeded  not  five  years  rent  of 
their  eftate.  Even  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  again 
rebelled,  after  having  been  pardoned  and  reftored  to 
his  fortune,  was  obliged  to  pay  only  feven  years 
rent,  and  was  a  fecond  time  reftored.  The  mild 
difpofition  of  the  king,  and  the  prudence  of  the 
prince,  tempered  the  infolence  of  victory,  and  gra- 
dually reftored  order  to  the  feveral  members  of  the 
Hate,  disjointed  by  fo  long  a  continuance  of  civil 
wars  and  commotions. 

The  city  of  London,  which  had  carried  fartheft 
the  rage  and  animofity  againft  the  king,  and  which 
feemed  determined  to  ftand  upon  its  defence  after 
al rnoft  all  the  kingdom  had  fubmitted,  was,  after 
fome  interval,  reftored  to  rnoft  of  its  liberties  and 
privileges;  and  Fitz-Richard  the  mayor,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  ft>  much  illegal  violence,  was  only 
punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  The  countcfs  of 
Leicefter,  the  king's  fifter,  who  had  been  extremely 
forward  in  all  attacks  on  the  royal  family,  was  difmifTed 
the  kingdom,  with  her  two  fons,  Simon  and  Guy, 
who  proved  very  ungrateful  for  this  lenity.  Five 
years  afterwards,  they  aflfafTinated,  at  Viterbo  in 
Italy,  their  coufin  Henry  d'Allmaine,  who  at  #that 
very  time  was  endeavouring  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  king ;  and  by  taking  fanctuary  in  the  church 
of  the  Francifcans,  they  efcaped  the  punifhment  due 
to  fo  great  an  enormity  x. 
,ag7.  The  merits  of  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  after  he  re- 

turned to  his   allegiance,  had  been  fo  great  in  re- 

w  M.  Paris,  p.  675.         x  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  879.  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  5. 
Chron.  T.  Wvk.es,  p.  94.     W.  Heming.  p.  589.     Trivet,  p.  2,40. 
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ftoring  the  prince  to  his  liberty,  and  affifting  him 
in  his  victories  againft  the  rebellious  barons,  that  it 
was  almoft  impofTibte  to  content  him  in  his  de-  hg-j 
mands ;  and  his  youth  and  temerity,  as  well  as  his 
great  power,  tempted  him,  on  fome  new  difguft,  to 
raife  again  the  flames  of  rebellion  in  the  kingdom. 
The  mutinous  populace  of  London  at  his  inftiga- 
tion  took  to  arms;  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
levy  an  army  of  30,000  men,  in  order  to  fupprefs 
them.  Even  this  fecond  rebellion  did  not  provoke 
the  king  to  any  aft  of  cruelty  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Glocefter  himfelf  efcaped  with  total  impunity.  He 
was  only  obliged  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  20,000 
marks  that  he  mould  never  again  be  guilty  of  re- 
bellion :  A  ftrange  method  of  enforcing  the  laws, 
and  a  proof  of  the  dangerous  independence  of  the 
barons  in  thofe  ages  !  Thefe  potent  nobles  were, 
from  the  danger  of  the  precedent,  averfe  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  forfeiture  and  felony  againft 
any  of  their  fellows ;  though  they  could  not,  with 
a  good  grace,  refufe  to  concur  in  obliging  them  to 
fulfil  any  voluntary  contract  and  engagement  into 
which  they  had  entered. 

The  prince  finding  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  to-  I27°- 
lerably  compofed,  was  feduced,  by  his  avidity  for 
glory,  and  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  as  well  as 
by  the  earned  folicitations  of  the  king  of  France,  to 
undertake  an  expedition  againft  the  infidels  in  the 
Holy  Land y ;  and  he  endeavoured  previously  to 
fettle  the  ftate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  dread  no  bad 
effects  from  his  abfence.  As  the  formidable  power 
and  turbulent  difpofition  of  the  earl  of  Glocefter 
gave  him  apprehenfions,  he  infilled  on  carrying  him 
along  with  him,  in  confequence  of  a  vow  which  that 
nobleman  had  made  to  undertake  the  fame  voyage  : 
In  the  meantime,  he  obliged  him  to  refign  fome 

y  M.  Paris,  p.  677. 
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CK  A  P.  of  his  caftles,  and  to  enter  into  a  new  bond  not  to 
T  '  ,  difburb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom2.  He  failed  from 
*27o.  England  with  an  army ;  and  arrived  in  Lewis's 
camp  before  Tunis  in  Africa,  where  he  found  that 
monarch  already  dead,  from  the  intemperance  of 
the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  his  enterprife.  The 
great,  if  not  only  weaknefs  of  this  prince  in  his  go- 
vernment, was  the  imprudent  paffion  for  crufades ; 
but  it  was  his  zeal  chiefly  that  procured  him  from 
the  clergy  the  title  of  St.  Lewis,  by  which  he  is 
known  in  the  French  hiuory ;  and  if  that  appella- 
tion had  not  been  fo  extremely  proftituted  as  to  be- 
coit le  rather  a  term  of  reproach,  he  feems,  by  his 
uniform  probity  and  goodnefs,  as  well  as  his  piety, 
to  have  fully  merited  the  title.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Philip,  denominated  the  Hardy  -,  a  prince 
of  fome  merit,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of  his 
father. 
i-7i.  Prince  Edward,  not  difcouraged  by  this  event, 

continued  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
fignalized  himfelf  by  acts  of  valour ;  revived  the 
glory  of  the  Englifh  name  in  thofe  parts ;  and 
{truck  fuch  terror  into  the  Saracens,  that  they  em- 
ployed an  aflaflin  to  murder  him,  who  wounded  him 
in  the  arm,  but  perilhed  in  the  attempt3.  Mean- 
while, his  abfence  from  England  was  attended  with 
many  of  thofe  pernicious  confequences  which  had 
been  dreaded  from  it.  The  laws  were  not  executed; 
The  barons  opprefTed  the  common  people  with  im- 
punity b :  They  gave  fhelter  on  their  eftates  to 
bands  of  robbers,  whom  they  employed  in  commit- 
ting ravages  on  the  eftates  of  their  enemies :  The 
populace  of  London  returned  to  their  ufual  licen- 
tioufnefs :  And  the  old  king,  unequal  to  the  bur- 
then of  public  affairs,  called  aloud  for  his  gallant 

z  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  90.  a  M.  Paris,  p.  678,  679. 
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ion  to  return  %  and  to  aflift  him  in  fwayirig  that   CHAP. 
fceptre  which  was  ready  to  drop  from  his  feeble  and   ,    _    'aJ 
irrefolute  hands.     At  laft,  overcome  by  the  cares  of      i»7x", 
government  and    the  infirmities  of  age,  he  vifibly 
declined,  and  he  expired  at  St.  Edmondfbury,  in  the     A17?,' 
64th  year  of  his   age,   and   56th  of  his  reign  j  the      Death 
longeft  reign  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Englifh 
annals.     His  brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans  (for 
he  never  attained  the  title  of  emperor),  died  about 
feven  months  before  him. 

The  moft  obvious  circumftance  of  Henry's  cha-  and  cha- 
racter is,  his  incapacity  for  government,  which  ren-  raafrof 
dered  him  as  much  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
own  minifters  and  favourites,  and  as  little  at  his  own 
difpofal,  as  when  detained  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  From  this  fource,  rather  than  from 
infincerity  or  treachery,  arofe  his  negligence  in  ob- 
ferving  his  promifes  ;  and  he  was  too  eaiily  induced, 
for  the  fake  of  prefent  convenience,  to  facrifice  the 
kiting  advantages  arifing  from  the  truft  and  confi- 
dence of  his  people.  Hence  too  were  derived  his 
profufion  to  favourites,  his  attachment  to  ftrangers, 
the  variablenefsofhis  conduct,  his  hafty  refentments, 
and  his  fndden  forgivenefs  and  return  of  affection. 
Inftead  of  reducing  the  dangerous  power  of  his  no- 
bles, by  obliging  them  to  obferve  the  laws  towards 
their  inferiors,  and  fetting  them  the  falutary  example 
in  his  own  government  j  he  was  feduced  to  imitate 
their  conduct,  and  to  make  his  arbitrary  will,  or 
rather  that  of  his  minifters,  the  rule  of  his  actions. 
Inftead  of  accommodating  himfelf,  by  a  ftrict  fru- 
gality, to  the  embarrafled  fituation  in  which  his  re- 
venue had  been  left,  by  the  military  expeditions  of 
his  uncle,  the  diflipations  of  his  father,  and  the 
tifurpations  of  the  barons ;  he  was  tempted  to  levy 
money  by  irregular  exactions,  which,  without  en- 
riching himfelf,  impoverifhed,  at  leaft  difgufted,  his 

*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  869.     M,  Paris,  p.  678. 
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chap,  people.  Of  all  men  nature  feemed  lead  to  have 
K  .._'_,  fitted  him  for  being  a  tyrant  -,  yet  are  there  inftances 
1172.  of  oppreMion  in  his  reign  which,  though  derived 
from  the  precedents  left  him  by  his  predecelTors,  had 
been  carefully  guarded  againft  by  the  Great  Charter, 
and  are  inconfiftent  with  all  rules  of  good  govern- 
ment. And  on  the  whole  we  may  fay,  that  greater 
abilities  with  his  good  difpofitions,  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  falling  into  his  faults ;  or,  with 
worfe  difpofitions,  would  have  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain and  defend  them. 

This  prince  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  devotion 
and  his  regular  attendance  on  public  worfhip  j  and 
a  faying  of  his  on  that  head  is  much  celebrated  by 
ancient  writers.  He  was  engaged  in  a  difpute  with 
Lewis  IX.  of  France,  concerning  the  preference 
between  fermons  and  mafTes :  He  maintained  the 
fuperiority  of  the  latter,  and  affirmed  that  he  would 
rather  have  one  hour's  converfation  with  a  friend, 
than  hear  twenty  the  moft  elaborate  difcourfes  pro- 
nounced in  his  praifee. 

Henry  left  two  fons,  Edward  his  fucceflbr,  and 
Edmond  earl  of  Lancafter ;  and  two  daughters, 
Margaret  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Beatrix  dutchefs  of 
Britanny.  He  had  five  other  children,  who  died  in 
their  infancy. ' 
Mifceiia-  The  following  are  the  moft  remarkable  laws  en- 
neous         acted  during  this  reign.     There  had  been  great  dif- 

tranfac-  D       ,  .    .  .  D 

tionsof  putes  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  courts  con- 
thi*  reign,  cerning  baftardy.  The  common  law  had  deemed  all 
thole  to  be  baftards  who  were  born  before  wedlock : 
By  the  canon  law  they  were  legitimate  :  And  when 
any  difpute  of  inheritance  arofe,  it  had  formerly  been 
ufual  for  the  civil  courts  to  iflue  writs  to  the  fpiritual, 
directing  them  to  inquire  into  the  legitimacy  of  the 
perfon.  The  biihop  always  returned  an  anfwer 
agreeable  to  the  canon  law,  though  contrary  to  the 

e  Walfmg.  Edvv.  I.  p.  4,3.. 
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municipal  law  of  the  kingdom.     For  this  reafon  the  chap. 
civil  courts  had  changed  the  terms  of  their  writ ;  and  .  X    '  _, 
inftead  of  requiring  the  fpiritual  courts  to  make  in-      127a. 
quifition   concerning  the  legitimacy  of  the  perfon, 
they  only  propofed  the  fimple  queftion  of  fact,  whe- 
ther he  were  born  before  or  after  wedlock  ?  The 
prelates   complained  of  this  practice  to  the  parlia- 
ment affembled  at  Merton  in  the  twentieth  of  this 
king,  and  defired  that  the  municipal  law  might  be 
rendered  conformable  to  the   canon :  But   received 
from  all  the  nobility  the  memorable  reply,   Nolumus 
leges  Anglia  mutare,  We  will  not  change  the  laws  of 
England f. 

After  the  civil  wars  the  parliament  fummoned 
at  Marlebridge  gave  their  approbation  to  moil  of  the 
ordinances  which  had  been  eftablifhed  by  the  reform- 
ing barons,  and  which,  though  advantageous  to  the 
fecurity  of  the  people,  had  not  received  the  fanc- 
tion  of  a  legal  authority.  Among  other  laws  it 
was  there  enacted,  that  all  appeals  from  the  courts 
of  inferior  lords  mould  be  carried  directly  to  the 
king's  courts,  without  paffing  through  the  courts  of 
the  lords  immediately  fuperiorg.  It  was  ordained 
that  money  mould  bear  no  intereft  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  debtor h.  This  law  was  reafonable,  as 
the  eftates  of  minors  were  always  in  the  hands  of 
their  lords,  and  the  debtors  could  not  pay  intereft 
where  they  had  no  revenue.  The  charter  of  king 
John  had  granted  this  indulgence  :  It  was  omitted  in 
that  of  Henry  III.  for  what  reafon  is  not  known  j 
but  it  was  renewed  by  the  ftatute  of  Marlebridge. 
Mod  of  the  other  articles  of  this  ftatute  are  calcu- 
lated to  reftrain  the  oppreflion  of  fheriffs,  and  the 
violence  and  iniquities  committed  in  diftraining  cattle 
and  other  goods.  Cattle  and  the  inftruments  of 
hufbandry  formed  at  that  time  the  chief  riches  of  the 
people. 

*  Statute  of  Merton,  chap.  9.  %  Statute  of  Marleb.  chap.  so. 

h  Ibid.  chap.  16. 
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CHAP.  JN  []ie  ^tji  year  of  this  king  an  affize  was  fixed 
.  _  _'  ,  of  bread,  the  price  of  which  was  fettled,  according 
127Z.  to  the  different  prices  of  corn,  from  one  {hilling  a 
quarter  to  feven  fhiilings  and  fixpence  \  money  of 
that  age.  Thefe  great  variations  are  alone  a  proof 
of  bad  tillage k :  Yet  did  the  prices  often  rife  much 
higher  than  any  taken  notice  of  by  the  rlatute.  The 
Chronicle  of  Dunftable  tells  us,  that  in  this  reign 
wheat  was  once  fold  for  a  mark,  nay,  for  a  pound  a 
quarter;  that  is,  three  pounds  of  our  prefent  mo- 
ney '.  The  fame  law  affords  us  a  proof  of  the  little 
communication  between  the  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
from  the  very  different  prices  which  the  fame  com- 
modity bore  at  the  fame  time.  A  brewer,  fays  the 
ftatute,  may  fell  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  penny  in 
cities,  and  three  or  four  gallons  for  the  fame  price  in 
the  country.  At  prefent  fuch  commodities,  by  the 
great  confumption  of  the  people,  and  the  great  ftocks 
of  the  brewers,  are  rather  cheapen1:  in  cities.  The 
Chronicle  above-mentioned  obferves,  that  wheat 
one  year  was  fold  in  many  places  for  eight  {hil- 
lings a  quarter,  but  never  rofe  in  Dunftable  above  a 
crown. 

Though  commerce  was  ftill  very  low,  it  feems 
rather  to  have  increafed  fince  the  Conqueft  ;  at  leaft 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  increafe  of  money  by  the 
price  of  corn.  The  medium  between  the  higheft 
and  loweft  prices  of  wheat  affigned  by  the  ftatute  is 
four  {hillings  and  three  pence  a  quarter,  that  is, 
twelve  {hillings  and  nine  pence  of  our  prefent  mo- 
ney. This  is  near  half  of  the  middling  price  in  our 
time.  Yet  the  middling  price  of  cattle,  fo  late  as 
the   reign  of  king  Richard,   we  find  to   be  above 

i  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  6.  k  We  learn  from  Cicero's  Orations 

againit  Verres,  lib.  iii.  cap.  84.  92.  that  the  price  of  corn  in  Sicily 
was,  during  rue  praetorfhip  of  Sacerdos,  five  Denarii  a  Modus  ; 
during  that  or  Verres,  which  immediately  fucceeded,  only  two  Se- 
fterces  :  rhat  is,  ten  times  lower  ;  a  prelumption,  or  rather  a  proof, 
of  the  very  bad  ftate  of  tillage  in  ancient  times. 

1  So  alio  Knyghtor,  p.  244.4. 
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eight,  near  ten  times  lower  than  the  prefent.  Is  chap. 
not  this  the  true  inferences  from  comparing  thele  —w-'_i 
facts,  that,  in  all  uncivilized  nations,  cattle,  which  1272. 
propagate  of  themfelves,  bear  always  a  lower  price 
than  corn,  which  requires  more  art  and  itock  to 
render  it  plentiful  than  thole  nations  are  poflciled 
of?  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Henry's  affize  of 
corn  was  copied  from  a  preceding  aflize  eftablifhed 
by  king  John  ;  confequently,  the  prices  which  we 
have  here  compared  of  corn  and  cattle  may  be 
looked  on  as  contemporary  -,  and  they  were  drawn, 
not  from  one  particular  year,  but  from  an  eftima- 
tion  of  the  middling  prices  for  a  feries  of  years.  It 
is  true,  the  prices,  affigned  by  the  affize  of  Richard, 
were  meant  as  a  ftandard  for  the  accompts  of  fheriffs 
and  efcheators  ;  and  as  confiderable  profits  were  al- 
lowed to  thefe  minifters,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe, 
that  the  common  value  of  cattle  was  fomewhat 
higher  :  Yet  ftill,  fo  great  a  difference  between  the 
prices  of  corn  and  cattle  as  that  of  four  to  one, 
compared  to  the  prefent  rates,  affords  important 
reflexions  concerning  the  very  different  ftate  of  in- 
duftry  and  tillage  in  the  two  periods. 

Interest  had  in  that  age  mounted  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  bar- 
barifm  of  the  times  and  men's  ignorance  of  com- 
merce. Inftances  occur  of  fifty  per  cent,  payed  for 
money m.  There  is  an  edict  of  Philip  Auguftus 
near  this  period,  limiting  the  Jews  in  France  to  43 
per  cent".  Such  profits  tempted  the  Jews  to  remain 
in  the  kingdom,  notwithitanding  the  grievous  op- 
preffions  to  which,  from  the  prevalent  bigotry  and 
rapine  of  the  age,  they  were  continually  expofed. 
It  is  eafy  to  imagine  how  precarious  their  ftate  mull 
have  been  under  an  indigent  prince,  fomewhat  re- 
strained in  his  tyranny  over  his  native  fubjects,  but 
who  pofTefTed  an  unlimited  authority  over  the  Jews, 

«n  M.  Paris,  p.  586. 

n  BrulTcl  Traite  des  Fiefs,  vol.  i.  p.  576. 
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chap.  tne  f0]e  proprietors  of  money  in  the  kingdom,  and 
^  .__'  _j  hated,  on  account  of  their  riches,  their  religion,  and 
j»73.  their  ufury  :  Yet  will  our  ideas  fcarcely  come  up  to 
the  extortions  which,  in  fact,  we  find  to  have  been 
practiicd  upon  them.  In  the  year  1241,  20,  coo 
marks  were  exacted  from  them0:  Two  years  arcer, 
money  was  again  extorted ;  and  one  Jew  alone, 
Aaron  of  York,  was  obliged  to  pay  above  4000 
marksp :  In  1250,  Henry  renewed  his  oppreilions ; 
and  the  fame  Aaron  was  condemned  to  pay  him 
30,000  marks  upon  an  accufation  of  forgery9 :  The 
high  penalty  impofed  upon  him,  and  which,  it 
feems,  he  was  thought  able  to  pay,  is  rather  a  pre- 
fumption  of  his  innocence  than  of  his  guilt.  In 
1255,  the  king  demanded  8000  marks  from  the 
Jews,  and  threatened  to  hang  them  if  they  refufed 
compliance.  They  now  loft  ail  p-tience,  and  de- 
fired  leave  to  retire  with  their  effects  out  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  king  replied  :  f<  How  can  I  re- 
*'  medy  rhe  opprefiions  you  complain  of?  I  am 
c<  mylelf  a  beggar.  I  am  fpoiled,  I  am  {tripped  of 
<£  all  my  revenues :  I  owe  above  200,000  marks ; 
*{  and  if  I  had  faid  300,000,  I  mould  not  exceed 
"  the  truth:  I  am  obliged  to  pay  my  fon  prince 
iC  Edward  15,000  marks  a  year  :  I  have  not  a  far- 
fC  thing  j  and  I  muft  have  money,  from  any  hand, 
"  from  any  quarter,  or  by  any  means."  He  then 
delivered  over  the  Jews  to  the  earl  of  Cornwal,  that 
thofe  whom  the  one  brother  had  flayed,  the  other 
might  embowel,  to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  the 
hiftorianr.  King  John,  his  father,  once  demanded 
10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Briftol;  and  on  his 
refufal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every 
day  till  he  mould  comply.  The  Jew  loft  {even 
teeth ;  and  then  paid  the  fum  required  of  him s. 
One  talliage  laid  upon  the  Jews  in  1 243  amounted 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  37»,  P  Ibid.  p.  410.  q  Ibid.  p.  525. 

r  {bid*  p.  606,  5  Ibid.  p.  1G0. 
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to  60,000  marks' ;  a  fum  equal  to  the  whole  yearly  chap. 
revenue  of  the  crown.  t— ^-L-» 

To  give  a  better  pretence  for  extortions,  the  im-  1272. 
probable  and  abfurd  accuiation,  which  has  been  at 
different  times  advanced  againft  that  nation,  was  re- 
vived in  England,  that  they  had  crucified  a  child  in 
deiifion  of  the  fufferings  of  Chrift.  Eighteen  of 
them  were  hanged  at  once  for  this  crime":  Though 
it  is  no  wife  credible,  that  even  the  antipathy  born 
them  by  the  Chriftians,  and  the  opprefllons  under 
which  they  laboured,  would  ever  have  pufhed  them 
to  be  guilty  of  that  dangerous  enormity.  But  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  a  race,  expofed  to  fuch  in- 
fults  and  indignities,  both  from  king  and  people, 
and  who  had  fo  uncertain  an  enjoyment  of  their 
riches,  would  carry  ufury  to  the  utmoft  extremity, 
and  by  their  great  profits  make  themfelves  fome 
compenfation  for  their  continual  perils. 

Though  thefe  acts  of  violence  againft  the  Jews 
proceeded  much  from  bigotry,  they  were  ftill  more 
derived  from  avidity  ^nd  rapine.  So  far  from  de- 
firing  in  that  age  to  convert  them,  it  was  enacted 
by  law  in  France,  that,  if  any  Jew  embraced  Chrift- 
ianity,  he  forfeited  all  his  goods,  without  exception, 
to  the  king  or  his  fuperior  lord.  Thefe  plunderers 
were  careful,  left  the  profits  accruing  from  their 
dominion  over  that  unhappy  race  mould  be  dimi- 
nifned  by  their  converfionw. 

Commerce  muft  be  in  a  wretched  condition, 
where  intereft  was  fo  high,  and  where  the  fole  pro- 
prietors of  money  employed  it  in  ufury  only,  and 
were  expofed  to  fuch  extortion  and  injuftice.  But 
the  bad  police  of  the  country  was  another  obflacle 
to  improvements  ;  and  rendered  all  communication 
dangerous,  and  all  property  precarious.  The  Chro- 
nicle of  Dunftable  lays",  that  men  were  never  fe- 
cure  in  their  houfes,  and  that  whole  villages  were 

1  Madox,  p.  152.  u  M.Paris,  p.  613.  w  Bruffel, 

vol,  i.  p.  622.     Du  Cange  veibo  Jud.fi.  x  Vol,  i.  p.  155. 
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chap,  often  plundered  by  bands  of  robbers,  though  no 
civil  wars  at  chat  time  prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  In 
1249,  fome  years  before  the  infurrection  of  the  ba- 
rons, two  merchants  of  Brabant  came  to  the  king 
at  Winchefter,  and  told  him,  that  they  had  been 
fpoiled  of  all  their  goods  by  certain  robbers,  whom 
they  knew,  becaufe  they  faw  their  faces  every  day  in 
his  court ;  that  like  practices  prevailed  all  over  Eng- 
land, and  travellers  were  continually  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  being  robbed,  bound,  wounded,  and  mur- 
dered ;  that  thefe  crimes  efcaped  with  impunity, 
becaufe  the  minifters  of  juftice  themfelves  were  in  a 
confederacy  with  the  robbers  ;  and  that  they,  for 
their  part,  inftead  of  bringing  matters  to  a  fruitlefs 
trial  by  law,  were  willing,  though  merchants,  to  de- 
cide their  caufe  with  the  robbers  by  arms  and  a  duel. 
The  king,  provoked  at  thefe  abufes,  ordered  a  jury 
to  be  inclofed,  and  to  try  the  robbers :  The  jury, 
though  confiding  of  twelve  men  of  property  in 
Hamplhire,  were  found  to  be  alfo  in  a  confederacy 
wich  the  felons,  and  acquitted  them.  Henry,  in  a 
rage,  committed  the  jury  to  prifon,  threatened  them 
with  fevere  punifhment,  and  ordered  a  new  jury  to 
be  inclofed,  who,  dreading  the  fate  of  their  fellows, 
at  laft  found  a  verdict  againft  the  criminals.  Many 
of  the  king's  own  houfehold  were  difcovered  to  have 
participated  in  the  guilt ;  and  they  faid,  for  their 
excufe,  that  they  received  no  wages  from  him,  and 
were  obliged  to  rob  for  a  maintenance7.  Knights 
and  ef quires  >  fays  the  Dictum  of  Kenel worth,  who 
were  robbers,  if  they  have  no  land ',  Jhall  pay  the  half 
of  their  goods,  and  find  fujjicient  Jecurity  to  keep 
henceforth  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Such  were  the 
manners  of  the  times  ! 

One  can  the  lefs  repine,  during  the  prevalence 
of  fuch  manners,  at  the  frauds  and  forgeries  of  the 
clergy  j  as  it  gives  lefs  difturbance  to  fociety,   to 

T  M.  Paris,  p.  509. 
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take  men's  money  from  them  with  their  own  con-  chap. 
fent,  though  by  deceits  and  lies,  than  to  ravifli  it  by  ,  XU'  ^ 
open  force  and  violence.  During  this  reign  the  1272, 
■  papal  power  was  at  its  fummit,  and  was  even  be- 
ginning infenfibly  to  decline,  by  reaibn  of  the  im- 
meafurable  avarice  and  extortions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  which  difgufted  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity, 
in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  England  itfelf, 
though  funk  in  the  deepeft  abyfs  of  ignorance  and 
fuperftition,  had  ferioufly  entertained  thoughts  of 
fhaking  off  the  papal  yoke2;  and  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff was  obliged  to  think  of  new  expedients  for 
rivetting  it  falter  upon  the  Chriftian  world.  For 
this  purpofe,  Gregory  IX.  publifhed  his  decretals*; 
which  are  a  collection  of  forgeries,  favourable  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  confift  of  the  fuppofed  decrees 
of  popes  in  the  firft  centuries.  But  thefe  forgeries 
are  fo  grofs,  and  confound  fo  palpably  all  language, 
hiftory,  chronology,  and  antiquities ;  matters  more 
flubborn  than  any  fpeculative  truths  whatfoever; 
that  even  that  church,  which  is  not  ftartled  at  the 
molt  monftrous  contradictions  and  abfurdities,  has 
been  obliged  to  abandon  them  to  the  critics.  But 
in  the  dark  period  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they 
parTed  for  undifputed  and  authentic  j  and  men,  en- 
tangled in  the  mazes  of  this  falfe  literature,  joined 
to  the  philofophy,  equally  falfe,  of  the  times,  had 
nothing  wherewithal  to  defend  themfelves,  but  fome 
fmall  remains  of  common  fenfe,  which  palled  for 
profanenefs  and  impiety,  and  the  indelible  regard  to 
felf-intereft,  which,  as  it  was  the  fole  motive  in  the 
priefts  for  framing  thefe  impoftures,  ferved  alfp,  in 
fome  degree,  to  protect:  the  laity  againft  them. 

Another  expedient,  devifed  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  this  period,  for  fecuring  her  power,  was 
the  inftitution  of  new  religious  orders,  chiefly  the 
Dominicans  and  Francifcans,  who  proceeded  with 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  441.  *  Trivet,  p.  J91, 
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chap.  a]]  the  zeai  anc[  fuccefs'  that  attend  novelties ;  were 

, _Aij  better  qualified  to  gain  the  populace  than  the  old 

i*7*«  orders,  now  become  rich  and  indolent ;  maintained 
a  perpetual  rivalfhip  with  each  other  in  promoting 
their  gainful  fuperftitions ;  and  acquired  a  great  do- 
minion over  the  minds,  and  confequently  over  the 
purfes  of  men,  by  pretending  a  defire  of  poverty 
and  a  contempt  for  riches.  The  quarrels  which 
arofe  between  thefe  orders,  lying  ftill  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  never  difturbed  the 
peace  of  the  church,  and  ferved  only  as  a  fpur  to 
their  induftry  in  promoting  the  common  caufe  -,  and 
though  the  Dominicans  loft  fome  popularity  by 
their  denial  of  the  immaculate  conception,  a  point 
in  which  they  unwarily  engaged  too  far  to  be  able 
to  recede  with  honour,  they  counterbalanced  this 
difadvantage  by  acquiring  more  folid  eftablifhments, 
by  gaining  the  confidence  of  kings  and  princes,  and 
by  exercifing  the  jurifdiction  afiigned  them,  of  ulti- 
mate judges  and  punifhers  of  herefy.  Thus,  the 
feveral  orders  of  monks  became  a  kind  of  regular 
troops  or  garrifons  of  the  Romifh  church  ;  and 
though  the  temporal  interefls  of  fociety,  ftill  more 
the  caufe  of  true  piety,  were  hurt,  by  their  various- 
devices  to  captivate  the  populace,  they  proved  the 
chief  fupports  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  fuperftition, 
and,  till  the  revival  of  true  learning,  iecured  it 
from  any  dangerous  invafion. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  was  abolilhed  in  this  reign 
by  order  of  council :  A  faint  mark  of  improvement 
in  the  ageb. 

Henry  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  New- 
caftle,  in  which  he  gave  the  inhabitants  a  licence  to 
dig  coal.  This  is  the  firft  mention  of  coal  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  learn  from  Madoxc,  that  this  king  gave 
at   one    time    100  (hillings   to  mafter  Henry,    his 

b  Rvmer,  vol.  i.  p.  az8.     Spelman,  p.  1x6. 
«  Page  z65L 
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poet :    Alfo  the  fame  year  he  orders  this  poet  ten  chap. 

j  XII. 

pounds.  1-.-V—  J 

It  appears  from  Selden,  that  in  the  47th  of  this  1271. 
reign,  a  hundred  and  fifty  temporal,  and  fifty  fpi- 
ritual  barons  were  fummoned  to  perform  the  fer- 
vice  due  by  their  tenures d.  In  the  35th  of  the 
fubfequent  reign,  eighty-fix  temporal  barons,  twenty 
bifhops,  and  forty-eight  abbots,  were  fummoned 
to  a  parliament  convened  at  Carlifle"'* 

d  Titles  of  Honour,  part  2.  chap.  3. 
*  Parliaments  17  Hilt.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 
EDWARD       t 


Civil  adminiflration  of  the  king         Conquefl  of  Wales 

-Affairs  of  Scotland Competitors  for  the 

crown  of  Scotland Reference  to  Edward 

Homage  of  Scotland Award  of  Edward  in 

favour   of  Baliol War  with  France Di- 

greffion  concerning  the   conftitution  of  parliament 

•War  with  Scotland Scotland  fubdued—— 

War  with  France Dijfenfions  with  the  clergy 

Arbitrary  meafures rPeace   with   France 

Revolt  of  Scotland That  kingdom  again 

Jubdued — again    revolts — is    again   fubdued- 


Robert  Bruce Third  revolt   of  Scotland 

Death  and  character  of  the  king Mifcellaneous 

tranfaclions  of  this  reign. 


CHAP.  rr^HE  Englifh  were  as  yet  fo  little  enured  to 
^  _^  j[  obedience  under  a  regular  government,  that 
1272.  the  death  of  almoft  every  king,  fince  the  Conquefl, 
had  been  attended  with  diforders ;  and  the  coun- 
cil, reflecting  on  the  recent  civil  wars,  and  on 
the  animofities  which  naturally  remain  after  thefe 
great  convulfions,  had  reafon  to  apprehend  dan- 
gerous confequences  from  the  abfence  of  the  fon 
and  fucceilbr  of  Henry.  They  therefore  haflened 
to  proclaim  prince  Edward,  to  fwear  allegiance  to 
him,  and  to  fummon  the  dates  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  public  peace  in  this  im- 
portant  conjuncture f.     Walter  Giffard  archbifhop 

f  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.     Walfing,  p.  43.     Trivet,  p.  239. 
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of  York,  the  earl  of  Cornwal,  fon  of  Richard  kino-  chap. 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  were  ap-  ,  '      '_, 
pointed   guardians    of  the    realm,     and   proceeded      n7a. 
peaceably  to  the  exercife  of  their  authority,  without 
either   meeting   with    oppofition    from   any  of  the 
people,  or  being  difturbed  with  emulation  and  fac-     , 
tion  among  themfelves.  The  high  character  acquired 
by  Edward  during  the  late  commotions,  his  military  • 
genius,  his  fuccefs  in  fubduing  the  rebels,  his  modera- 
tion in  fettling  the  kingdom,  had  procured  him  great 
efteem,  mixed  with  affection,  among  all  orders  of 
men ;  and  no  one  could  reafonably  entertain  hopes 
of  making    any    advantage   of  his  abfence,    or  of 
raifing  disturbance  in  the  nation.     The  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter himfelf,    whofe    great    power  and  turbulent 
fpirit  had  excited  mod  jealoufy,  was  forward  to  give 
proofs  of  his  allegiance  ;  and  the  other  malcontents, 
being  deftitute  of  a  leader,  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  fubmiffion  to  the  government. 

Prince  Edward  had  reached  Sicily  in  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and  he  difcovered  a  deep 
concern  on  the  occafion.  At  the  fame  time  he 
learned  the  death  of  an  infant  fon,  John,  whom  his 
princefs,  Eleanor  of  Caftile,  had  born  him  at  Acre 
in  Paleftine  ;  and  as  he  appeared  much  lefs  affected 
with  that  misfortune,  the  king  of  Sicily  expreffed  a 
furprife  at  this  difference  of  fentiment :  But  was  told 
by  Edward,  that  the  death  of  a  fon  was  a  lofs  which 
he  might  hope  to  repair  j  the  death  of  a  father  was 
a  lofs  irreparable5. 

Edward  proceeded  homeward;  but  as  he  foon 
learned  the  quiet  fettlement  of  the  kingdom,  he  was 
in  no  hurry  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  but 
fpent  near  a  year  in  France,  before  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  England.     In  his  paffage  by  Chalons 

1  Walfing.  p.  44.      Trivet,  p.  24-0. 
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CHAP.  jn  Burgundy,  he  was  challenged  by  the  prince  of 
L  *_.  the  country  to  a  tournament  which  he  was  pre- 
1273.  paring;  and  as  Edward  excelled  in  thofe  martial 
and  dangerous  exercifes,  the  true  image  of  war,  he 
declined  not  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  honour  in 
that  great  aflcmbly  of  the  neighbouring  nobles.  But 
the  image  of  war  was  here  unfortunately  turned 
into  the  thing  itfelf.  Edward  and  his  retinue  were 
ib  iuccefsful  in  the  joufts,  that  the  French  knights, 
provoked  at  their  fuperiority,  made  a  ferious  attack 
upon  them,  which  was  repulfed,  and  much  blood 
was  idly  flied  in  the  quarrelh.  This  rencounter  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  petty  battle  of  Chalons. 

Edward  went  from  Chalons  to  Paris,  and  did 
homage  to  Philip  for  the  dominions  which  he  held 
1*74.      in  France1.     He  thence  returned  to  Guienne,  and 
fettled  that  province,  which  was  in  fome  confufion. 
He  made  his  journey  to  London  through  France ; 
in  his  paffage  he  accommodated  at  Montreuil  a  dif- 
ference with  Margaret  countefs  of  Flanders,  heirefs 
of  that  territory1" ;  he  was  received  with  joyful  ac- 
AuguftiQ.  damnations  by  his  people,  and  was  folemnly  crowned 
at  Weftminfter  by  Robert  archbifhop  cf  Canterbury. 
Civil  ad-         The  king  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  re- 
miniftra-     eftablilhment  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  correcting 
e  of  thofe  diforders  which  the  civil  commotions  and  the 
loofe  adminiftration  of  his  father  had  introduced  into 
every  part  of  government.     The  plan  of  his  policy 
was  equally  generous  and  prudent.     He  confidered 
the  great  barons  both  as  the  immediate  rivals  of  the 
crown,  and  oppreflbrs  of  the  people ;  and  he  pur- 
pofed,    by  an  exact  diflribution  of  juftice,    and  a 
rigid  execution  of  the  laws,  to  give  at  once  protec- 
tion to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  itate,  and  to  di- 
minifh  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  great,  on  which 


king. 


*  Walfing.  p.  44.     Trivet,  p.  141.     M.  Weft.  p.  402. 
1  Walling,  p.  45.  k  Kynier,  vol.  ii.  p.  32,  33. 
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their  dangerous  authority  was  chiefly  founded.  c  &-A  P. 
Making  it  a  rule  in  his  own  conduct  to  obferve,  ,  "1  '_, 
except  on  extraordinary  occafions,  the  privileges  i274.. 
fecured  to  them  by  the  Great  Charter,  he  acquued 
a  right  to  infifl:  upon  their- obfervance  of  the  fame 
charter  towards  their  vadals  and  inferiors ;  and  he 
made  the  crown  be  regarded  by  all  the  gentry  and 
commonalty  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  fountain  of  juf- 
tice,  and  the  general  afylum  againfr  opprefiion. 
Befides  enacting  feveral  ufeful  ftatutes,  in  a  parlia-  1*7*.' 
ment  which  he  fummoned  at  Wefhninfter,  he  took  l6thFeb* 
care  to  infpect  the  conduct  of  all  his  magistrates 
and  judges,  to  difplace  fuch  as  were  either  negli- 
gent or  corrupt,  to  provide  them  with  fufficient 
force  for  the  execution  of  juftice,  to  extirpate  all 
bands  and  confederacies  of  robbers,  and  to  reprefs 
thofe  more  filent  robberies  which  were  committed 
either  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  or  under  the 
countenance  of  public  authority.  By  this  rigid  ad- 
miniftratiori,  the  face  of  the  kingdom  was  foon 
changed  j  and  order  and  juftice  took  place  of  vio- 
lence and  oppreffion  :  But  amidft  the  excellent  infti- 
tutions  and  public- fpirked  plans  of  Edward,  there 
(till  appears  fomewhat  both  of  the  feverity  of  his 
perfonal  character,  and  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
times. 

As  the  various  kinds  of  malefactors,  the  mur- 
derers, robbers,  incendiaries,  ravifhers,  and  plun- 
derers, had  become  fo  numerous  and  powerful,  that 
the  ordinary  minifters  of  juftice,  efpccially  in  the 
weftern  counties,  were  afraid  to  execute  the  laws 
againft  them,  the  king  found  it  neceffary  to  provide 
an  extraordinary  remedy  for  the  evil ;  and  he  erected 
a' new  tribunal  which,  however  ufeful,  would  have 
been  deemed,  in  times  of  more  regular  liberty, 
a  great  ftretch  of  illegal  and  arbitrary  power. 
It  confifted  of  commifiioners,  who  were  empowered 
to  inquire  into  diforders  and  crimes  of  all  kinds, 
and  to  inflict:  the  proper  punilhmencs  upon  them. 
4  ,  The 
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chap.  The  officers,  charged  with  this  unufual  commiflion, 
^  ' _f  made  their  circuits  throughout  the  counties  of  Eno-- 
,27j.  land  moft  infefted  with  this  evil,  and  carried  terror 
into  all  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  their  zeal 
to  punifh  crimes,  they  did  not  fufficiently  diftinguifh 
between  the  innocent  and  guilty;  the  fmalleft  fufpi- 
cion  became  a  ground  of  accufation  and  trial ;  the 
flighted  evidence  was  received  againft  criminals ; 
prifons  were  crouded  with  malefactors,  real  or  pre- 
tended ;  fevere  fines  were  levied  for  fmall  offences ; 
and  the  king,  though  his  exhaufted  exchequer  was 
fupplied  by  this  expedient,  found  it  neceffary  to  flop 
the  courfe  of  fo  great  rigour,  and  after  terrifying 
and  diffipating,  by  this  tribunal,  the  gangs  of  dis- 
orderly people  in  England,  he  prudently  annulled 
the  commiffion1,  and  never  afterwards  renewed  it. 

Among  the  various  diforders  to  which  the  king- 
dom was  fubject,  no  one  was  more  univerfally  com- 
plained of  than  the  adulteration  of  the  coin ;  and  as 
this  crime  required  more  ait  than  the  Englifh  of 
that  age,  who  chiefly  employed  force  and  violence 
in  their  iniquities,  were  porTerled  of,  the  imputation 
fell  upon  the  Jewsm.  Edward  alfo  feems  to  have 
indulged  a  ftrong  prepoffefTion  againft  that  nation ; 
and  this  ill-judged  zeal  for  Chriftianity  being  natu- 
rally augmented  by  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  he  let  loofe  the  whole  rigour  of  his  juftice 
againft  that  unhappy  people.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  of  them  were  hanged  at  once  for  this  crime 
in  London  alone,  befides  thofe  who  fuffered  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom".  The  houfes  and  lands  (for 
the  Jews  had  of  late  ventured  to  make  purchafes  of 
that  kind),  as  well  as  the  goods  of  great  multi- 
tudes, were  fold  and  confifcated  :    And  the  king, 

•  Spelman's  GlofT.  in  verbo  TraibjJJon.  But  Spelman  was  either 
miftaken  in  p'acing  this  commiflion  in  the  firth  year  of  the  king,  or  it 
was  renewed  in  1305.  See  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  960.  Trivet,  p.  338. 
M.  Weft.  p.  450.  m  Walling,  p.  48.     Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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left  it  mould  be  fufpected  that  the  riches  of  the  fuf-  chap. 

ferers  were  the  chief  part  of  their  guilt,  ordered  a  , *  j 

moiety  of  the  money  raifed  by  thefe  connfcations  to  1275. 
be  fet  apart  and  bellowed  upon  fuch  as  were  billing 
to  be  converted  to  Chriflianity.  But  refentment 
was  more  prevalent  with  them  than  any  temptation 
from  their  poverty ;  and  very  few  of  them  could  be 
induced  by  intereft  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their 
perfecutors.  The  miferies  of  this  people  did  not 
here  terminate.  Though  the  arbitrary  talliages  and 
exactions  levied  upon  them  had  yielded  a  conftant 
and  confiderable  revenue  to  the  crown ;  Edward, 
prompted  by  his  zeal  and  his  rapacity,  refolved 
fome  time  after0  to  purge  the  kingdom  entirely  of 
that  hated  race,  and  to  feize  to  himfelf  at  once  their 
whole  property  as  the  reward  of  his  labour p.  He 
left  them  only  money  fufficient  to  bear  their  charges 
into  foreign  countries,  where  new  perfecutions  and 
extortions  awaited  them  :  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cinque  ports,  imitating  the  bigotry  and  avidity  of 
their  fovereign,  defpoiled  mod  of  them  of  this  fmall 
pittance,  and  even  threw  many  of  them  into  the 
lea :  A  crime  for  which  the  king,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  be  the  fole  plunderer  in  his  dominions,  in- 
flicted a  capital  punifhment  upon  them.  No  lefs 
than  fifteen  thoufand  Jews  were  at  this  time  robbed 
of  their  effects,  and  banifhed  the  kingdom  :  Very 
few  of  that  nation  have  fince  lived  in  England:  And 
as  it  is  impofiible  for  a  nation  to  fubfift  without 
lenders  of  money,  and  none  will  lend  without  a  com- 
penfation,  the  practice  of  ufury,  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  thenceforth  exercifed  by  the  Englifh 
themfelves  upon  their  fellow-citizens,  or  by  Lom- 
bards and  other  foreigners.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
questioned  whether  the  dealings  of  thefe  new  ufurers 
were  equally  open  and  unexceptionable  with  thofe  of 

0  In  the  year  1290.        P  Walling,  p.  54.    Heming.  vol.  i.  p#  aof 
Trivet,  p.  26(5. 
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chap.  tjie  0id.  By  a  ]aw  of  Richard  it  was  enacted,  that 
^  X1'  '  ,  three  copies  ihould  be  made  of  every  bond  given  to 
iz75,  a  Jew  j  one  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  public 
magiftrate,  another  into  thofe  of  a  man  of  credit, 
and  a  third  to  remain  with  the  Jew  himfelf3.  But 
as  the  canon  law,  feconded  by  the  municipal,  per- 
mitted no  Chriftian  to  take  intereft,  all  tranfactions 
of  this  kind  muft,  after  the  banifhment  of  the  Jews, 
have  become  more  fecret  and  clan  leftine;  and  the 
lender  of  confequence  be  paid  both  for  the  ufe  of  his 
money,  and  for  the  infamy  and  danger  which  he  in* 
curred  by  lending  it. 

The  great  poverty  of  the  crown,  though  no  ex- 
cufe,  was  probably  the  caufe  of  this  egregious  ty- 
ranny exercifed  againfb  the  Jews  -,  but  Edward  alfo 
practifed  other  more  honourable  means  of  remedy- 
ing that  evil.  He  employed  a  ftric*l  frugality  in  the 
management  and  diftribution  of  his  revenue :  He 
engaged  the  parliament  to  vote  him  a  fifteenth  of  all 
moveables  -,  the  pope  to  grant  him  the  tenth  ot  all 
ecclefiaftical  revenues  for  three  years ;  and  the  mer- 
chants to  confent  to  a  perpetual  impofition  of  half 
a  mark  on  every  fack  of  wool  exported,  and  a  mark 
on  three  hundred  fkins.  He  alfo  iffued  cornmiffions 
to  inquire  into  all  encroachments  on  the  royal  de- 
mefne  ;  into  the  value  of  efcheats,  forfeitures,  and 
wardfhips  j  and  into  the  means  of  repairing  or  im- 
proving every  branch  of  the  revenue".  The  com- 
miffioners  in  the  execution  of  their  office  began  to 
carry  matters  too  far  againft  the  nobility,  and  to 
question  titles  to  eftates  which  had  been  tranfmitted 
from  father  to  fon  for  feveral  generations.  Earl 
Warrenne,  who  had  done  fuch  eminent  fervice  in 
the  late  reign,  being  required  to  fhow  his  titles, 
drew  his  fword  ;  and  fubjoined  that  William  the 
Baftard  had  not  conquered  the  kingdom  for  himfelf 
alone :  His  anceftor  was  a  joint  adventurer  in  the 

9  Trivet,  p.  128.  *  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  135. 
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of  Wales. 


enterprife  ;  and  he  himfelf  was  determined  to  main-  chap. 
tain  what   had  from  that  period  remained  unquef-  ^J"^, 
tioned  in  his  family.    The  king,  fenfible  of  the  dan-      I2?5. 
ger,   dcfifted  from  making  farther  inquiries  of  this 
nature. 

But  the  active  fpirit  of  Edward  could  not  long  1276. 
remain  without  employment.  He  foon  after  under-  ^f0^"^! 
took  an  enterprife  more  prudent  for  himfelf  and 
more  advantageous  to  his  people.  Lewellyn,  prince 
of  Wales,  had  been  deeply  engaged  with  the  Mount- 
fort  faction ;  had  entered  into  all  their  confpiracies 
againft  the  crown ;  had  frequently  fought  on  their 
fide ;  and  till  the  battle  of  Evefham,  fo  fatal  to  that 
party,  had  •  employed  every  expedient  to  deprefs  the 
royal  caufe,  and  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the 
barons.  In  the  general  accommodation  made  with 
the  vanquifhed,  Lewellyn  had  alfo  obtained  his  par- 
don ;  but  as  he  was  the  mod  powerful,  and  therefore 
the  mod  obnoxious  vaflal  of  the  crown,  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  entertain  anxiety  about  his  fituation,  and  to 
dread  the  future  effects  of  refentment  and  jealoufy  in 
the  Englifh  monarch.  For  this  reafon,  he  deter- 
mined to  provide  for  his  fecurity  by  maintaining  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  his  former  aflbciates ; 
and  he  even  made  his  addrelTes  to  a  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  fent  to  him  from  beyond 
fea,  but  being  intercepted  in  her  pafiage  near  the 
ifles  of  Scilly,  was  detained  in  the  court  of  England3, 
This  incident  increafing  the  mutual  jealoufy  between 
Edward  and  Lewellyn,  the  latter,  when  required  to 
come  to  England,  and  do  homage  to  the  new  king, 
fcrupled  to  put  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
defired  a  fafe  conduct  from  Edward,  infifted  upon 
having  the  king's  fon  and  other  noblemen  delivered 
to  him  as  hoftages,  and  demanded  that  his  confort 
fhould   previoufly   be   fet  at  liberty1.     The  king, 

*  Walling,  p.  46,  47.     Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  5.     Trivet,  p.  248. 
1  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  68,     Walling,  p.  46.     Trivet,  p.  24.7. 
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having  now  brought  the  (late  to  a  full  fettlement, 
was  not  difpleafed  with  this  occafion  of  exercifm» 

1076.  his  authority,  and  fubduing  entirely  the  principality 
of  Wales.  He  refufed  all  Lewellyn's  demands, 
except  that  of  a  fafe-conJu<5t  3  fent  him  repeated 
fummons  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vafFal ;  levied  an 
army  to  reduce  him  to  obedience  -,  obtained  a  new 
aid  of  a  fifteenth  from  parliament ;  and  marched 
out    with    certain    afTurance  of  fuccefs  againffc  the 

«»77«  enemy.  Befides  the  great  difproportion  of  force 
between  the  kingdom  and  the  principality,  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  two  ftates  were  entirely  reverfed  i 
and  the  fame  inteftine  diffenfions  which  had  formerly 
weakened  England,  now  prevailed  in  Wales,  and 
had  even  taken  place  in  the  reigning  family.  Da- 
vid and  Roderic,  brothers  to  Lewellyn,  difpofleffed 
of  their  inheritance  by  that  prince,  had  been  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  protection  of  Edward,  and 
they  feconded  with  all  their  intereft,  which  was  ex-* 
tenfive,  his  attempts  to  enflave  their  native  country. 
The  Welfh  prince  had  no  refource  but  in  the  in- 
acceflible  fituation  of  his  mountains,  which  had  hi- 
therto through  many  ages  defended  his  forefathers 
againfl  ail  attempts  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  con- 
querors ;  and  he  retired  among  the  hills  of  Snow- 
dun,  refolved  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extremity. 
But  Edward,  equally  vigorous  and  cautious,  en- 
tering by  the  north  with  a  formidable  army,  pierced 
into  the  heart  of  the  country;  and  having  carefully 
explored  every  road  before  him,  and  fecured  every 
pals  behind  him,  approached  the  Welfh  army  in 
its  laft  retreat.  He  here  avoided  the  putting  to 
trial  the  valour  of  a  nation  proud  of  its  ancient  inde- 
pendence, and  inflamed  with  animofity  againft  its 
hereditary  enemies  ;  and  he  trufted  to  the  flow  but 
fure  effects  of  famine  for  reducing  that  people  to 
fubjeclion.  The  rude  and  fimple  manners  of  the 
natives,  as  well  as  the  mountainous  fituation  of  their 

country, 
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country,  had  made  them  entirely  neglect  tillage,  c  H  A  p- 
and  trulr.  to  pafturage  alone  for  their  fubfiftence :  ^  \  ' _, 
A  method  of  life  which  had  hitherto  fecured  them  1177, 
againft  the  irregular  attempts  of  the  Englifh,  but 
expofed  them  to  certain  ruin,  when  the  conqucft  of 
the  country  was  fteadily  purfued,  and  prudently 
planned  by  Edward.  Deftitute  of  magazines, 
cooped  up  in  a  narrow  corner,  they,  as  well  as 
their  cattle,  fuflfered  all  the  rigours  of  famine;  and 
Lewellyn,  without  being  able  to  ftrike  a  ftroke  for 
his  independence,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit  at 
difcretion,  and  receive  the  terms  impofed  upon  him 
by  the  vi6loru.  He  bound  himfelf  to  pay  to  Ed-  i9tIlNoy* 
ward  50,000  pounds,  as  a  reparation  of  damages  ; 
to  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  to  permit 
all  the  other  barons  of  Wales,  except  four  near 
Snowdun,  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  fame  crown;  to  re- 
linquifh  the  country  between  Chefhire  and  the  river 
Conway ;  to  fettle  on  his  brother  Roderic  a  thou- 
fand  marks  a  year,  and  on  David  five  hundred  ; 
and  to  deliver  ten  hoftages  as  fecurity  for  his  future 
fubmiffion  w. 

Edward,  on  the  performance  of  the  other  ar- 
ticles, remitted  to  the  prince  of  Wales  the  payment 
of  the  50,000  pounds x,  which  were  ftipulated  by 
treaty,  and  which  it  is  probable  the  poverty  of  the 
country  made  it  abfolutely  impoffible  for  him  to 
levy.  But  notwithstanding  this  indulgence,  com- 
plaints of  iniquities  foonarofeon  the  fide  of  the  van- 
quished: The  Englifh,  infolent  on  their  eafy  and 
bloodlefs  vi&ory,  opprefTed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
diftricts  which  were  yielded  to  them  :  The  lords 
marchers  committed  with  impunity  all  kinds  of 
violence  on  their  Welfh  neighbours  :  New  and  more 
fevere  terms  were  impofed  on  Leweliyn  himfelf; 
and    Edward,    when    the    prince    attended    him   at 

l!  T.  Wykes,  p.  105.         w  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.     Walfing.  p.  7, 
Trivet,  p.  251.     T.  Wykes,  p.  106.  x  Rymer,  p.  5;. 
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chap.  Worcefter,  exacted  a  promife  that  he  would  retain 
yj_  '_,  no  perfon  in  his  principality  who  mould  be  ob- 
1177.  noxious  to  the  Englifh  monarchy7.  There  were 
~  other  perfonal  infuks  which  railed  the  indignation  of 
the  Welfh,  and  made  them  determine  rather  to  en- 
counter a  force  which  they  had  already  experienced 
to  be  fo  much  fuperior,  than  to  bear  oppreffion  from 
the  haughty  victors.  Prince  David,  feized  with 
the  national  fpirit,  made  peace  with  his  brother, 
and  promifed  to  concur  in  the  defence  of  public 
liberty.  The  Welfh  flew  to  arms  ;  and  Edward,  not 
difpleafed  with  the  occafion  of  making  his  conqueft 
final  and  abfolute,  affembled  all  his  military  tenants, 
and  advanced  into  Wales  with  an  army  which  the 
inhabitants  could  not  reafonably  hope  to  refift.  The 
fituation  of  the  country  gave  the  Welfh  at  firft  fome 
advantage  over  Luke  de  Tany,  one  of  Edward's 
captains,  who  had  palled  the  Menau  with  a  detach- 
ment2 :  But  Lewellyn,  being  furprifed  by  Mortimer, 
was  defeated  and  (lain  in  an  action,  and  2000 
of  his  followers  were  put  to  the  fword\  David, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  principality,  could  never 
collect  an  army  fufficient  to  face  the  Englifh ;  and 
being  chafed  from  hill  to  hill,  and  hunted  from  one 
retreat  to  another,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf 
under  various  difguifes,  and  was  at  laft  betrayed  in 
his  lurking-place  to  the  enemy.  Edward  fent  him 
jn  chains  to  Shrewsbury;  and  bringing  him  to  a 
formal  trial  before  all  the  peers  of  England,  ordered 
this  fovereign  prince  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  as  a  traitor,  for  defending  by  arms  the 
liberties  of  his  native  country,  together  with  his 
own  hereditary  authority  b.  Ail  the  Welfh  nobility 
fubmitted  to  the  conqueror ;  the  laws  of  England, 

y  Dr.  Powell's  Hift.  of  Wales,  p.  344,  345.  z  Waiting,  p.  50. 

Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  9.     Trivet,  p.  -z^.     T.  Wykes,  p.  no. 

a  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  n.     Trivet,  p.  257.     Ann.  Waverl.  p.  235. 

b  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  12.     Triver,  p.  259.     A. iverl.  p.  23*. 

T.  Wykes, p.  in.    M.  Weft.  p.  4.1 1. 
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With  the  fheriffs  and  other  minifters  of  iuftice,  were  chap. 

•  XIII 

eftablifhed  in   that  principality;   and   though  it  was  u 

long  before  national  antipathies  Were  extinsuifhed,      12.33. 

and  a  thorough  union  attained  between  the  people  j 

yet  this  important  conqudt,  which  it   had   required 

eight   hundred   years   fully    to   effect",    was    at   la  ft,. 

through' the  abilities  of  Edward,  completed  by  the 

Engliih. 

The  king,  fenfible  that  nothing  kept  alive  the  1284. 
ideas  of  military  valour  and  of  ancient  glory  fo  much 
as  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  people,  which,  af- 
fifted  by  the  power  of  mufic  and  the  jollity  of  fefti- 
vals,  made  deep  imprefllon  on  the  minds  of  the 
youth,  gathered  together  all  the  Wellh  bards,  and, 
from  a  barbarous,  though  not  abfufd  policy,  ordered 
them  to  be  put  to  death  c. 

There  prevails  a  vulgar  (lory,  which,  as  it  well 
fuits  the  capacity  of  the  monkish  writers,  is  care- 
fully recorded  by  them  :  That  Edward,  affembling 
the  Welih,  promifed  to  give  them  a  prince  o£  un- 
exceptionable manners,  a  Welshman  by  birth,  and 
one  who  could  fpeak  no  other  language.  On  their 
acclamations  of  joy,  and  promife  of  obedience,  he 
inverted  in  the  principality  his  fecond  fon"  Edwardj 
then  an  infant,  who  had  been  born  at  Carnavon. 
The  death  of  his  elded  fon  Alfjnfo  foon  after  made 
young  Edward  heir  of  the  monarchy  :  The  princi- 
pality of  Wales  was  fully  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  and 
henceforth  gives  a  title  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  kings 
of  England. 

The  fettlement  of  Wales  appeared  fo  complete  to  1286. 
Edward,  that  in  lefs  than  two  years  after  he  went 
abroad,  in  order  to  make  peace  between  Alphonfo 
king  of  Arragcn,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  who  had 
lately  fucceeded  his  father  Philip  the  Hardy  on  the 
throne  of  France d.  The  difference  between  thefe 
two  princes  had  arifen  about  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 

c  Sir  J.  Wynne,  p.  15.  d  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.9,  150.  174. 
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C  xtttP"  wn"ich  tne  P°Pe>  a^ter  his  hopes  from  England  failed 
L  _  _ '_,  him,  had  beftowed  on  Charles,  brother  to  St. 
i2£6.  Lewis,  and  which  was  claimed  upon  other  titles  by 
Peter  king  of  Arrascn,  father  to  Alphonfo.  Ed- 
ward had  powers  from  both  princes  to  fettle  the 
terms  of  peace,  and  he  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours; 
but  as  the  controverfy  nowife  regards  England,  we 
fhall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  it.  He  flayed  abroad 
above  three  years ;  and  on  his  return  found  many 
diforders  to  have  prevailed,  both  from  open  violence, 
and  from  the  corruption  of  juftice. 

Thomas  Chamberlain,  a  gentleman  of  fome  note, 
had  affembled  feveral  of  his  aflbciates  at  Bofton  in 
JLincolnfhire,  under  pretence  of  holding  a  tourna- 
ment, an  exercife  practifed  by  the  gentry  only;  but 
in  reality  with  a  view  of  plundering  the  rich  fair  of 
Boflon,  and  robbing  the  merchants.  To  facilitate 
his  purpofe,  he  privately  fet  fire  to  the  town  ;  and 
while  the  inhabitants  were  employed  in  quenching 
the  flames,  the  conipirators  broke  into  the  booths, 
and  carried  off  the  goods.  Chamberlain  himfelf 
was  detected  and  hanged ;  but  maintained  fo  fleadily 
the  point  of  honour  to  his  accomplices,  that  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on,  by  offers  or  promifes,  to 
difcover  any  of  them.  Many  other  inflances  of 
robbery  and  violence  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  though  the  fingular  circumflances  attending 
this  confpiracy  have  made  it  alone  be  particularly 
recorded  by  hiflorians e. 
12S9.  But  the  corruption  of  the  judges,  by  which  the 

fountains  of  jufcice  were  poifoned,  feemed  of  flill 
more  dangerous  confequence.  Edward,  in  order  to 
remedy  this  prevailing  abufe,  fummoned  a  parlia- 
ment, and  brought  the  judges  to  a  trial ;  where  all 
of  them,  except  two  who  were  clergymen,  were 
convicted  of  this  flagrant  iniquity,  were  fined  and 
depofed.     The  amount   of  the   fines   levied  upon 

c  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  16,  17. 
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them  is  alone  a  fufficienc  proof  of  their  guilt ;  being  chap. 

above   one   hundred  thouiand   marks,    an  immenfe  '  ^ 

fum  in  thofe  days,  and  furncient  to  defray  the  charges  1189. 
of  an  expensive  war  between  two  great  kingdoms. 
The  king  afterwards  made  all  the  new  judges  fwear 
that  they  would  take  no  bribes ;  but  his  expedient, 
of  depofing  and  fining  the  old  ones,  was  the  more 
effectual  remedy. 

We  now  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  ftate  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,  which  gave  rife  to  the  mod  in- 
terefting  tranfactions  of  this  reign,  and  of  fome  of 
the  fubfequent ;  though  the  intercourfe  of  that  king- 
dom with  England,  either  in  peace  or  war,  had 
hitherto  produced  lb  few  events  of  moment,  that,  to 
avoid  tedioufnefs,  we  have  omitted  many  of  them, 
and  have  been  very  concife  in  relating  the  reft.  If 
the  Scots  had  before  this  period  any  real  hiftory 
worthy  of  the  name,  except  what  they  glean  from 
fcattered  paffages  in  the  Englifh  hiftoiians,  thofe 
events,  however  minute,  yet  being  the  only  foreign 
tranfactions  of  the  nation,  might  dclerve  a"  place 
in  it. 

Though  the  government  of  Scotland  had  been  Affairs°f 
continually  expofed  to  thofe  faflions  and  convulfions 
which  are  incident  to  all  barbarous,  and  to  many 
civilized  nations;  and  though  the  fucceffions  of  their 
kings,  the  only  part  of  their  hiftory  which  deferves 
any  credit,  had  often  been  difordered  by  irregula- 
rities and  ufurpations,  the  true  heir  of  the  royal 
family  had  ftill  in  the  end  prevailed,  and  Alexan- 
der III.  who  had  efpoufed  the  lifter  of  Edward, 
probably  inherited,  after  a  period  of  about  eight 
hundred  years,  and  through  a  fucceflion  of  males, 
the  fceptre  of  all  the  Scottifh  princes  who  had  go- 
verned the  nation  fince  its  firft  eftablifhment  in  the 
ifiand.  This  prince  died  in  1286  by  a  fall  from  his 
horfe  at  Kinghorn f,  without  leaving  any  male  iffue, 

f  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  29.     Trivet,  p.  267. 
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chap,  and  without  any  defcendant,  except  Margaret,  born 
•  J^,",  of  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  and  of  Margaret,  daugh- 
itgy.  ter  of  the  Scottifli  monarch.  This  princefs,  com- 
monly called  the  maid  of  Norway,  though  a  female, 
and  an  infant,  and  a  foreigner,  yet  being  the  lawful 
heir  of  the  kingdom,  had,  through  her  grand- 
father's care,  been  recognifed  fucceftbr  by  the  frates 
of  Scotland  g  ;  and  on  Alexander's  death,  the  difpo- 
-  fitions  which  had  been  previoufly  made  againft  that 
event,  appeared  lb  juft  and  prudent,  that  no  difor- 
ders,  as  might  naturally  be  apprehended,  enfued  in 
the  kingdom.  Margaret  was  acknowledged  queen 
of  Scotland  •,  five  guardians,  the  bifheps  of  St.  An* 
drews  and  Glafgow,  the  carls  of  Fife  and  Buchan, 
and  James,  fteward  of  Scotland,  entered  peaceably 
upon  the  adminiftration ;  and  the  infant  princefs, 
und^r  the  protection  of  Edward  her  great  uncle, 
and  Eric  her  father,  who  exerted  themfelves  on 
this  occalion,  feemed  firmly  feated  on  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  The  Engliih.  monarch  was  naturally  led 
to  build  mighty  projects  on  this  incident;  and 
having  lately  by  force  of  arms  brought  Wales  un- 
der fubjection,  he  attempted,  by  the  marriage  of 
Margaret  with  his  eldeft  fon  Edward,  to  unite  the 
whole  ifiand  into  one  monarchy,  and  thereby  to 
give  it  fecurity  both  againft  aomeftic  convulfions 
7230.  and  foreign  invafions.  The  amity  which  had  of  late 
prevailed  between  the  two  nations,  and  which,  even 
in  former  times,  had  never  been  interrupted  by  any 
violent  wars  or  injuries,  facilitated  extremely  the 
execution  of  this  project,  fo  favourable  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  grandeur  of  both  kingdoms ;  and  the 
fiates  of  Scotland  readilv  gave  their  affent  to  the 
Englifh  propofals,  and  even  agreed  that  their  young 
fovereign  fliould  be  educated  in  the  court  of  Edward. 
Anxious,  however,  for  the  liberty  and  independency 
of  their  country,   they  took  care  to  ftipuiate  very 

2  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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equitable  conditions,  ere  they  entrusted  themfelves  chap. 
into  the  hands  of  fo  great  and  fo  ambitious  a  mo-  ^ ,___'_, 
narch.  It  was  agreed  that  they  mould  enjoy  all  1290. 
their  ancient  laws,  liberties,  and  cuftoms ;  that  in 
cafe  young  Edward  and  Margaret  mould  die  without 
iilue,  the  crown  of  Scotland  mould  revert  to  the 
next  heir,  and  mould  be  inherited  by  him  free  and 
independent ;  that  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown 
mould  never  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  Scotland,  in 
order  to  do  homage  to  the  fovereign  of  the  united 
kingdoms,  nor  the  chapters  of  cathedral,  collegiate, 
or  conventual  churches,  in  order  to  make  elec- 
tions ;  that  the  parliaments  fummoned  for  Scottifh 
affairs  mould  always  be  held  within  the  bounds  of 
that  kingdom  \  and  that  Edward  Ihould  bind  him- 
felf  under  the  penalty  of  100,000  marks,  payable 
to  the  pope  for  the  ufe  of  the  holy  wars,  to  obferve 
all  thefe  articles  h.  ft  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  that 
two  nations  could  have  treated  more  on  a  foot  of 
equality  than  Scotland  and  England  maintained 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  tranlaclion  :  And 
though  Edward  gave  his  affent  to  the  article  concern- 
ing  the  future  independency  of  the  Scottifh  crown, 
with  a/aving  of  his  former  rights  ;  this  referve  gave 
no  alarm  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  both  becauie 
thefe  rights,  having  hitherto  been  little  heard  of, 
had  occafioned  no  difturbance,  and  becaufe  the 
Scots  had  fo  near  a  profpeft  of  feeing  them  entirely 
abforbed  in  the  rights  of  their  fovereignty. 

But  this  project,  fo  happily  formed  and  fb  ami-      I291* 
cably   conducted,  failed  of  iuccefs,   by  the  fudden 
death  of  the   Norvegian  princefs,  who  expired  on 
her  paffage    to  Scotland1,  and   left   a  very  difmal 
profpect  to  the  kingdom.  Though  diforders  were  for  Competl- 

at  o  d  tion  tor  the 

the  prefent  obviated  by  the  authority  of  the  regency  crown  of 
formerly   eftabliihed,    the   fucceffion   itfelf  of   the  Scotland. 

h  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.82.  *  Heming.  vol.  i.  \u  30.         Trivet, 

p.  268. 
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chap,  crown  was  now  become  an  object  of  difpute  ;  and  the 

v ',,,  regents  could  not  expect  that  a   controverfy,   which 

1291.      is  not  ufually  decided  by  reafon  and  argument  alone, 
would    be   peaceably   fettled  by   them,   or  even   by 
the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  amidft  lo  many  powerful 
pretenders.    The  pofterity  of  W  illiam  king  of  Scot- 
land, the  prince  taken  prifoner  by  Henry  II.   being 
all  extinct  by  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Norway ;  the 
right  to*  the  crown  devolved  on  the  iilue   of  David 
earl  of    Huntingdon,    brother  to  William,    whofe 
male  line  being  alfo  extinct,  left  the  fuccefiion  open 
to  the    pofterity  of  his    daughters.     The    earl   of 
Huntingdon  had  three  daughters;   Margaret,  mar- 
ried to  Alan  lord    of  Galloway,    Ifabella,    wife  of 
Robert  Brus  or  Bruce,     lord  of  Annandale,  and 
Adama,  who  efpoufed  Henry  lord  Haftings.     Mar- 
garet, the   eldeft  of  the  fillers,  left  one  daughter, 
Devergilda,   married  to  John  Baliol,  by  whom  fhe 
had   a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  one  of  the  prefenn 
competitors  for  the  crown  :    Ifabella,    the  fecond, 
bore  a  fon,  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  now  alive,  and 
who  alfo  infifted  on  his  claim :    Adama,   the   third, 
left  a  fon,   John  Haftings,  who  pretended   that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  like  many  other  inheritances, 
was  divifible  among  the  three  daughters  of  the  earl 
of  Huntingdon,   and  that  he,    in  right  of  his   mo- 
ther, had  a  title  to  a  third  of  it.     Baliol  and  Bruce 
united  againft    Haftings,    in    maintaining  that  the 
kingdom  was   indivifible  ;  but   each  of  them,  fup- 
ported  by  plaufible  reafons,  afTerted  the  preference 
of  his  own  title.     Baliol  was  fprung  from  the  elder 
branch  :   Bruce  was  one  degree  nearer  the  common 
flock:  If   the  principle   of   reprefentation  was  re- 
garded, the  former  had   the  better  claim:  If  pro- 
pinquity was   confidered,  the  latter  was  entitled  to 
the  preference  k  :  The  fentiments   of  men  were  di- 
vided :  All  the  nobility  had  taken  part  on  one  fide 

k  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  3<j3 
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or  the  other:  The  people  followed  implicitly  their  c  hap. 
leaders :    The  two  claimants  themfelves  had  great  <_1__1^, 
power  and   numerous  retainers  in  Scotland  :    And      j^ji. 
it  is  no  wonder  that,   among  a  rude  people,  more 
accuftomed  to  arms  than  enured  to  laws,   a  contro- 
verfy  of  this  nature,  which  could  not  be  decided  by 
any  former  precedent  among  them,   and   which  is 
capable  of  exciting  commotions  in  the   mod  legal 
and  ben:  eftablifhed  governments,    fhould  threaten 
the  ftate  with  the  moil  fataLconvulfions. 

Each  century  has  its  peculiar  mode  in  conducting 
bufinefs  ;  and  men,  guided  more  by  cuftom  than  by 
realbn,  follow,  without  enquiry,  the  manners  which 
are  prevalent  in  their  own  time.  The  practice  of 
that  age,  in  controverfies  between  flates  and  princes, 
feems  to  have  been  to  chufe  a  foreign  prince,  as  an 
equal  arbiter,  by  whom  the  queftion  was  decided, 
and  whole  fentence  prevented  thofe  difmal  confufions 
and  diiorders,  infcparable  at  all  times  from  war,  but 
which  were  multiplied  a  hundred  fold,  and  difperfed 
into  every  corner,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  go- 
vernments. It  was  thus  that  the  Englifh  king  and 
barons,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  endeavoured  to 
compofe  their  diffenfions  by  a  reference  to  the  king 
of  France  -,  and  the  celebrated  integrity  of  that 
monarch  had  prevented  all  the  bad  effects  which 
might  naturally  have  been  dreaded  from  fo  perilous 
an  expedient.  It  was  thus  that  the  kings  of  France 
and  Arragon,  and  afterwards  other  princes,  had 
fubmitted  their  controverfies  to  Edward's  judg- 
ment; and  the  remotenefs  of  their  ftates,  the  great 
power  of  the  princes,  and  the  little  intereft  which 
he  had  on  either  fide,  had  induced  him  to  acquit 
himleif  with  honour  in  his  decifions.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  therefore,  threatened  with  a 
furious  civil  war,  and  allured  by  the  great-reputation 
of  the  Englifh  monarch,  as  well  as  by  the  prefcnt 
amicable  correfpondence  between  the  kingdoms,  , 
agreed  in  making  a  reference  to  Edward ;  and  Fra- 

fer, 
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chap,  fer,    bifhop  of  St.  Andrews,    with  other  deputies, 
X     '  _,  was   Tent  to  notify  to  him  their  refolution,   and  to 
l%9t.      claim   his  good   offices   in  the   prefent  dangers   to 
Reference    which  they  were  e::pofed  J.     His  inclination,   they 
10  5,  flattered  themfelves,   Jed   him  to  prevent  their  dif- 

fenfions,  and  to  mterpofe  with  a  power  which  none 
of  the  competitors  would  dare  to  withftand :    When 
this  expedient  was  propofed  by  one  party,  the  other 
deemed  it  dangerous  to  object  to  it:    Indifferent 
perfons  thought  that  the, imminent  perils  of  a  civil 
war  would  thereby  be  prevented :    And  no  one  re- 
flected on  the  ambitious  character  of  Edward,   and 
the  almoft  certain   ruin  which  mud  attend  a  fmall 
fbte,  divided   by   faction,   when   it   thus  implicitly 
fubmits   itfelf  to  the  will  of  lb  powerful  and   en- 
croaching a  neighbour. 
Homage.of       The  temptation  was  too  ftrong  for  the  virtue  of 
Scotland.    ^  Fngljf}i  monarch  to  refill.     He  purposed  to  lay 
hold  of  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity,   and  if 
not   to   create,   at  leaft   to   revive,   his  claim   of  a 
feudal   fuperiority   over   Scotland;    a    claim  which 
had  hitherto  lain  in  the  deeped  obfeurity,  and  which, 
if  ever  it  had  been  an  object  of  attention,   or  had 
been  io  much  as  fufpegred,  would  have  effectually 
prevented  the  Scottish  barons  from  chufing  him  for 
an  umpire.     He  well  knew,  that,  if  this  pretenfion 
were  once  fubmitted  to,   as  it  feemed  difficult,  *  in 
the  prefent  fituation  of  Scotland,   to  oppofe  it,   the 
abfolute  fovereignty  of  that  kingdom   (which  had 
been  the  cafe  with  Wales)   would  foon  follow ;  and 
that  one  great  vaiTal,  cooped  up  in  an  ifland  with  his 
liege  lord,    without  refource  from  foreign  powers, 
without  aid   fiom  any  fellow  vaffals,   could  not  long 
maintain    his  dominions   asrainft   the    efforts    of  a 
ijaighty  kingdom,    alfuted  by  all  the  cavils  which 
the   feudal  law   afforded  his   fuperior   againft  him. 
In  piiiiuit  of  this  great  object,  very  advantageous 

1  flauing.  vol.  i.  p.  31, 
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to  England,   perhaps  in  the  end  no  lefs  beneficial  CHAP, 
to  Scotland,   but  extremely  unjud  and  iniquitous  in      xm' 
itfelf,   Edward  bufied  himfeif  in  fearching  for  proofs      ,29I. 
of  his  pretended  fuperiority ;   and  indead  of  looking 
into  his  own  archives,  which,  if  his  claim  had  been 
real,  mud  have  afforded  him  numerous  records  of 
the    homages    done    by   the   Scottifn   princes,    and 
could  alone  yield   him  any  authentic  tedimony,   he 
made    all    the     monasteries    be    ran  fa  eked    for   old 
chronicles  and  hidories  written  by  Englishmen,  and 
he  collected  all  the  p  =  which  feemed  any  wife 

to  favour  his  pretenfions  '"\  Yet  even  in  this  me~ 
thod  of  proceeding,  which  mud  have  difcovered  to 
himfeif  the  in ju dice  of  his  claim,  he  was  far  from 
being  fortunate.  He  began  his  proofs  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  elder,  and  continued  them 
through  all  the  fubfequent  Saxon  and  Norman 
times ;  but  produced  nothing  to  his  purpofe  % 
The  whole  amount  of  his  authorities  during  the 
Saxon  period,  when  dripped  of  the  bombaft  and 
inaccurate  ftyle  of  the  monkifh  hidorians,  is,  that 
the  Scots  had  fometimes  been  defeated  by  the 
Englidi,  had  received  peace  on  disadvantageous 
terms,  had  made  fubmiffions  to  the  Englifli 
monarch,  and  had  even  perhaps  fallen  into  fome 
dependence  on  a  power  which  was  fo  much  fuperior, 
and  which  they  had  not  at  that  time  fufrlcient  force 
to  refid.  His  authorities  from  the  Norman  period 
were,  if  poffible,  dill  lefs  conciufive:  The  hidorians 
indeed  make  frequent  mention  of  homage  done  by 
the  northern  potentate ;  but  no  one  of  them  fays 
that  it  was  done  for  his  kingdom  j  and  Several  of 
them  declare,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  it  was  relative 
only  to  the  fiefs  which^  he  enjoyed  fouth  of  the 
Tweed  ° ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  king  of 
England  himfeif  fwore  fealty  to  the  French  monarch, 
for  the  fiefs  which  he  inherited  in  France.     And  to 

ra  Walfing.  p.  55.  «  Rymer,  vol.  ii.   p    5^9. 

0  Hove;len,  p.  4.92.  662.     M.  Paris,  n.  109.     M.~  Weft,  p.  256. 
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chap.  fUch  fcandalous   fhifts   was  Edward  reduced,   that 
u       ' ^  he  quotes  a  paftage  from  Hoveden  p,  where  it  is 
1291.      aiTerted,  that  a  Seottifh  king  had  done  homage  to 
England ;  but  he  purpoiely  omits  the  latter  part  of 
the  fentence,  which  exprefTes  that  this  prince  did  ho- 
mage for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England. 

When  William,  king  of  Scotland,  was  taken 
prifonerin  the  battle  of  Alnwic,  he  was  obliged,  for 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  to  fwear  fealty  to  the 
viclor  for  his  crown  itfelf.  The  deed  was  performed 
according  to  all  the  rites  of  the  feudal  law :  The  re- 
cord was  preferved  in  the  Englifh  archives,  and  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  hiftorians:  But  as  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind,  and  as  hiftorians  fpeak  of  this 
luperiority  as  a  great  acquifition  gained  by  the  for- 
tunate arms  of  Kenry  II.  q,  there  can  remain  no 
doubt,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  .was,  in  all 
former  periods,  entirely  free  and  independent.  Its 
fubjection  continued  a  very  few  years  :  King  Richard 
defirous,  before  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land, 
to  conciliate  the  friendfhip  of  William,  renounced 
that  homage,  which,  he  fays  in  exprefs  terms,  had 
been  extorted  by  his  father;  and  he  only  retained 
the  ufual  homage  which  had  been  done  by  the 
Seottifh  princes  for  the  lands  which  they  held  in 
England. 

But  though  this  tranfaction  rendered  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland  Hill  more  unqueftionable, 
than  if  no  fealty  had  ever  been  fworn  to  the  Englifh 
crown ;  the  Seottifh  kings,  apprized  of  the  point 
aimed  at  by  their  powerful  neighbours,  feem  for  a 
long  time  to  have  retained  fome  jealoufy  on  that 
head,  and,  in  doing  homage,  to  have  anxioufly 
obviated  all  fuch  pretenfions.  When  William  in 
1200  did  homage  to  John  at  Lincoln,  he  was  care- 
ful to  infert  a  falvo  for  his  royal  dignity  r :  When 
Alexander  III.   fent  affiftance  to  his  father-in-law 

p  P.  662.  1  Neubr.  lib.  if.  cap.  4.     Knyghton,  p-  2392> 

*  iiovecien,  p.  811. 
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Henry  III.  during  the  wars  of  the  barons,  he  pre-  chap. 
vioufly  procured  an  acknowledgment,  that  this  aid  LXllI^f 
was  granted  only  from   friendlhip,    not  from   any      IZfil4  ■ 
right  claimed  by  the  Englifh  monarch s :    And  when 
the  fame  prince  was  invited  to  aflift  at  the  coronation 
of  this  very  Edward,  he  declined  attendance,  till  he 
received  a  like  acknowledgment r. 

But  as  all  thefe  reafons  (and  flronger  could 
not  be  produced)  were  but  a  feeble  rampart  againft 
the  power  of  the  fword,  Edward,  carrying  with 
him  a  great  army,  which  was  to  enforce  his  proofs, 
advanced  to  the  frontiers,  and  invited  the  Scottilh 
parliament,  and  all  the  competitors,  to  attend  him 
in  the  caftle  of  Norham,  a  place  fituated  on  the 
fouthern  banks  of  the  Tweed,  in  order  to  de- 
termine that  caufe  which  had  been  referred  to  his 
arbitration.  But  though  this  deference  feemed  due 
to  fo  great  a  monarch,  and  was  no  more  than 
what  his  father  and  the  Englifh  barons  had,  in 
iimilar  circumftances,  paid  to  Lewis  IX.,  the  king, 
careful  not  to  give  umbrage,  and  determined  ne- 
ver to  produce  his  claim,  till  it  mould  be  too  late 
to  think  of  oppofition,  fent  the  Scottim  barons  an 
acknowledgment,  that,  though  at  that  time  they 
parled  the  frontiers,  this  ftep  mould  never  be  drawn 
into  precedent,  or  afford  the  Englifh  kings  a  pre- 
tence for  exacting  a  like  fubmifiion  in  any  future 
tranfcction u.  When  the  whole  Scottim  nation  had  *°thMay, 
thus  unwarily  put  themfelves  in  his  power,  Edward 
opened  the  conferences  at  Norham :  He  informed 
the  parliament,  by  the  mouth  of  Roger  le  Bra- 
bancon,  his  chief  judiciary,  that  he  was  come 
thither  to  determine  the  right  among  the  compe- 
titors to  their  crown;  that  he  was  determined 
to  do  ftrict  juftice  to  all  parties ;  and  that  he  was 
entitled  to  this  authority,  not  in  virtue  of  the  refe- 
rence made  to  him,  but  in  quality  of  fuperior  and 

•  Rymer,  vol.  ii.   p.  844..  «  See  note  [B]   at  the  end  of  the 
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C^inP'  ^'ieSe  ^orc^  °*"  l'ie  kingdom  w.  He  then  produced 
t  >  "  .*•  j  his  proofs  of  this  fuperiority,  which  he  pretended  to 
1291.  be  unqueftionable,  and  he  required  of  them  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  it;  a  demand  which  was  fuper- 
fluous  if  the  fact  were  already  known  and  avowed, 
and  which  plainly  betrays  Edward's  confeioufnefs  of 
his  lame  and  defective  title.  The  Scottim  parliament 
was  aftonilhed  at  fo  new  a  pretenfion,  and  anfwered 
only  by  their  filence.  But  the  king,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  free  and  regular  pro- 
ceedings, defired  them  to  remove  into  their  own 
country,  to  deliberate  upon  his  claim,  to  examine 
his  proofs,  to  propofe  all  their  objections,  and  to 
inform  him  of  their  refolution  :  And  he  appointed 
a  plain  at  Upfettleton,  on  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Tweed,   for  that  purpofe. 

When  the  Scottim  barons  aflembled  in  this 
place,  though  moved  with  indignation  at  the  in- 
justice of  this  unexpected  claim,  and  at  the  fraud 
with  which  it  had  been  conducted,  they  found 
themfelves  betrayed  into  a  fituation,  in  which  it 
was  impoflible  for  them  to  make  any  defence  for 
the  ancient  liberty  and  independence  of  their  coun- 
try. The  king  of  England,  a  martial  and  politic 
prince,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  lay  at  a 
very  fmall  diltance,  and  was  only  feparated  from 
them  by  a  river  fordable  in  many  places.  Though 
by  a  fudden  flight  fome  of  them  might  themfelves 
be  able  to  make  their  efcape;  what  hopes  could 
they  entertain  of  fecuring  the  kingdom  againft  his 
future  enterprifes  ?  Without  a  head,  without  union 
among  themfelves,  attached  all  of  them  to  different 
competitors,  whofe  title  they  had  rafhly  fubmitted 
to  the  decifion  of  this  foreign  ufurper,  and  who  were 
thereby  reduced  to  an  abfolute  dependence  upon 
him ;  they  could  only  expect,  by  refiftance,  to 
entail    on    themfelves   and  their   poilerity    a    more 

v/   Rymer,   vol.   ii.    p.   543.      See   note    [C]    at   the   end.  of  the 
volume. 
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grievous  and  more  definitive  fervitude.    Yet,  even  chap. 
in  this  defperate  Hate  of  their  affairs,   the  Scottifh  ,  X1IL 
barons,    as   we   learn   from  Walfingham  w,    one  of     iz9, 
the  belt  hiftorians  of  that  period,    had  the  courage 
to  reply,    that,    till  they  had   a  king,    they  could 
take  no  refolution  on  lb  momentous  a  point :    The 
journal  of  king  Edward  fays,    that   they   made  no 
anfwer  at  all  x :     That   is,   perhaps,   no  particular 
anfwer  or  objection   to  Edward's  claim  :    And   by 
this  folution  it  is  pofiible  to  reconcile  the  journal 
with  the  hiftorian.    The  king  therefore,  interpreting 
their  filence  as  confent,    addrefled    himfelf  to  the 
feveral    competitors,    and    previoufly    to    his    pro- 
nouncing fentence,  required  their  acknowledgment 
of  his  fuperiority. 

It  is  evident  from  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  Scotland,  that  there  could  only  be  two  ques- 
tions about  the  fucceflion,  and  between  Baliol  and 
Bruce  on  the  one  hand,  and  lord  Haftings  on  the 
other,  concerning  the  partition  of  the  crown ;  and 
that  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  themfelves  concerning 
the  preference  of  their  refpective  titles,  fuppofing  the 
kingdom  indivifible :  Yet  there  appeared  on  this 
occafion  no  lefs  than  nine  claimants  befides ;  John 
Comyn  or  Cummin  lord  of  Badenoch,  Florence  earl 
of  Holland,  Patric  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  William 
de  Vefcey,  Robert  de  Pynkeni,  Nicholas  de  Soules, 
Patric  Galythly,  Roger  de  Mandeville,  Robert  de 
Rofs  j  not  to  mention  the  king  of  Norway,  who 
claimed  as  heir  to  his  daughter  Margaret y.  Some  .. 
of  thefe  competitors  were  defcended  from  more  re- 
mote branches  of  the  royal  family  ;  others  were  even 
fprung  from  illegitimate  children  ;  and  as  none  of 
them  had  the  lead  pretence  of  right,  it  is  natural  to 
conjecture,  that  Edward  had  fecretly  encouraged  them 
to  appear  in  the  lift  of  claimants,  that  he  might  fow 

w  Page  56.  M.  Wert.  p.  436.  It  is  faid  by  Hemingfoid,  vol.  i. 
p.  33.  that  the  king  menaced  violently  the  Scotch  barons,  and  fojeed 
them  to  compliance,  at  leart  to  filence. 

x  Rymer,  vol,  ii.  p.  54.8.  Y  Walfing.  p.  58. 
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chap,  the  more  divifion  among  the  Scottiih  nobility,  make 
y  X^_' _,  the  cauie  appear  the  more  intricate,  and  be  able  to 
1291.      chufe,  among  a  great  number,  the  mod  obfequious 
candidate. 

But  he  found  them  all  equally  obfequious  on  this 
occafion  z.  Robert  Bruce  was  the  firfr.  that  acknow- 
ledged Edward's  right  of  fuperiority  over  Scotland; 
and  he  had  fo  far  forefeen  the  king's  pretenfions, 
that  even  in  his  petition,  where  he  fee  forth  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  he  had  previoufly  applied  to 
him  as  liege  lord  of  the  kingdom  ;  a  ftep  which  was 
not  taken  by  any  of  the  other  competitors  a.  They 
all,  however,  with  feeming  willingnefs,  made  a  like 
acknowledgment  when  required  ■,  though  Baliol, 
left  he  mould  give  offence  to  the  Scottifh  nation,- 
had  taken  care  to  be  abfent  during  the  firft  days ; 
and  he  was  the  laft  that  recognized  the  king's  title  b. 
Edward  next  deliberated  concerning  the  method  of 
proceeding  in  the  difcuffion  of  this  great  contro- 
vert/. He  gave  orders,  that  Baliol,  and  fuch  of  the 
competitors  as  adhered  to  him,  mould  chufe  forty 
commirTioners ;  Bruce  and  his  adherents  forty 
more:  To  thefe  the  king  added  twenty-four  Eng- 
lifhmen  :  He  ordered  thefe  hundred  and  four  com- 
mifiloners  to  examine  the  caufe  deliberately  among 
themfelves,  and  make  their  report  to  him  c :  And 
he  promifed  in  the  enfuing  year  to  give  his  deter- 
mination. Meanwhile  he  pretended  that  it  was 
requifite  to  have  all  the  fortreiTes  of  Scotland  deli- 
vered into  his  hands,  in  order  to  enable  him,  with- 
out oppofition,  to  put  the  true  heir  in  pofTemon  of 
the  crown ;  and  this  exorbitant  demand  was  com- 
plied with,  both  by  the  ftates  and  by  the  claimants'',, 
The  governors  alfo  of  all  the  caftles  immediately 
refigned  their  command  j    except  Umfreville  earl 

a  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  529.  545.     Walfing.  p.  56.     Heming.  vol.  i. 
p.  33,  34.     Tiivet,  p.  260.     M.  Welt.  p.  415.  a  Rymer, 

Vol.  ii.  p.  577,  578,  579.  b  Ibid.  p.  546.  c  Ibid. 
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of  Angus,  who  refufed,  without  a  formal  and  parti-  chap. 
cular  acquittal  from  the  parliament  and  the  feveral  L  ..  -*_j 
claimants,    to  furrender  his  fortreiTes  to  fo  domi-      1291. 
neering  an  arbiter,  who  had  given  to  Scotland  fo 
many  juft  reafons  of  fufpicion*.     Before   this    af- 
fembly  broke  up,  which  had  fixed  fuch  a  mark  of 
difhonour  on  the  nation,  all  the  prelates  and  barons 
there  prefent  fvvore    fealty   to   Edward ;    and    that 
prince   appointed   commiffioners   to  receive  a  like 
oath  from  all  the  other  barons  and  perfpns  of  dif- 
tinction  in  Scotland  f. 

The  king  having  finally  made,  as  he  imagined* 
this  important  acquifition,  left  the  commiffioners  to 
fit  at  Berwic,  and  examine  the  titles  of  the  feveral 
competitors  who  claimed  the  precarious  crown, 
which  Edward  was  willing  for  fome  time  to  allow 
the  lawful  heir  to  enjoy.  He  went  fbuthwards, 
both  in  order  to  affift  at  the  funeral  of  his  mother 
queen  Eleanor,  who  died  about  this  time,  and  to 
compofe  fome  differences  which  had  arifen  among 
the  principal  nobility.  Gilbert  earl  of  Glocefter,  the 
greateft  baron  of  the  kingdom,  had  efpoufed  the 
king's  daughter ;  and  being  elated  by  that  alliance, 
and  (till  more  by  his  own  power,  which,  he  thought, 
fet  him  above  the  laws,  .he  permitted  his  bailiffs  and 
vaffals  to  commit  violence  on  the  lands  of  Humphry 
Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  who  retaliated  the  injury 
by  like  violence.  But  this  was  not  a  reign  in  which 
fuch  illegal  proceedings  could  pafs  with  impunity. 
Edward  procured  a  fentence  againfl  the  two  earls, 
committed  them  both  to  prifon,  and  would  not  re- 
flore  them  to  their  liberty  till  he  exacted  a  fine  of 
1000  marks  from  Hereford,  and  one  of  10,000 
from  his  fon-in-law. 

During  this  interval,   the  titles  of  John  Baliol      129s. 
and  of  Robert  Bruce,  whole  claims  appeared  to  be 
the  bell  founded  among  the  competitors  for  the 

e  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  531.  f  Ibid.  p.  573. 
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chap,  crown  of  Scotland,    were   the   fubject   of  general 
yj  -,-'-'  v  difquifition,   as  well  as  of  debate  among  the  com- 
nyz.      mirtioners.       Edward,     in    order    to    give    greater 
authority   to  his  intended  decifion,    propofed    this 
general  queftion   both  to  the  commiffioners   and  to 
all  the  celebrated  lawyers  in  Europe;    Whether  a 
perfon  defcended  from  the  eldeft  filler,    but  farther 
removed    by  one  degree,    were   preferable,   in  the 
fucceffion  of  kingdoms,  fiefs,   and  other  indivifible 
inheritances,   to  one  defcended   from   the  younger 
filter,  but  one  degree  nearer  to  the  common  flock  ? 
This  was  the  true  (late  of  the  cafe ;    and  the  prin- 
ciple of  reprefentation  had  now  gained  fuch  ground 
every  where,   that  a  uniform  anfwer  was  returned  to 
the  king  in   the  affirmative.      He   therefore  pro- 
nounced fentence  in  favour  of  Baliol ;    and  when 
Bruce,  upon  this  difappointment,  joined  afterwards 
lord  Haftings,  and  claimed  a  third  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he   now  pretended  to  be  divifible,  Edward, 
though    his   intereft   feemed   more   to   require  the 
partition  of  Scotland,    again  pronounced  fentence 
Award  of  \n  favour  of  Baliol.     That  competitor,    upon  re- 
Flr^J"  newing  his  oath  of  fealty  to  England,   was  put  in 

TIlvOUl    01  o  ,  J  .  * 

Baliol.  poffefiion  of  the  kingdom  s ;  all  his  fortrelTes  were 
reflored  to  him h ;  and  the  conduct  of  Edward,  both 
in  the  deliberate  folemnity  of  the  proceedings,  and 
in  the  juftice  of  the  award,  was  fo  far  unexcep- 
tionable. 
1:93.  Had  the  king  entertained  no  other  view  than  that 

of  eftablilhing  his  fuperiority  over  Scotland,  though 
the  iniquity  of  that  claim  was  apparent,  and  was 
aggravated  by  the  moll  egregious  breach  of  trufr, 
he  might  have  fixed  his  pretentions,  and  have  left 
that  important  acquifition  to  his  pofterity :  But  he 
immediately  proceeded  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  made 
it  evident,  that,  not  content  with  this  ufurpation, 
he  aimed  alio  at  the  abfolute  fovereignty  and  do- 

g  Rymer,  vo!.-ii.  p.  590,  591.  593.  600. 
h  Ibid.  p.  590. 
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minion  of  the  kingdom.  Inftead  of  gradually  enuring  chap. 
the  Scots  to  the  yoke,  and  exerting  his  rights  of  '  '^ 
fuperiority  with  moderation  he  encouraged  all  ap-  ,293, 
peals  to  England  5  required  king  John  himfelfjg^by 
fix  different  fummons  on  trivial  occafions,  to  come 
to  London  ' ;  refufed  him  the  privilege  of  defending 
his  caufe  by  a  procurator;  and  obliged  him  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  his  parliament"  as  a  private 
perfon  k.  Thefe  humiliating  demands  were  hitherto 
quite  unknown  to  a  king  of  Scotland:  They  are, 
however,  the  neceffary  confequence  of  vaifalage 
by  the  feudal  law ;  and  as  there  was  no  preceding 
inftance  of  fuch  treatment  fubmitted  to  by  a  prince 
of  that  country,  Edward  muft,  from  that  cir- 
cumftance  alone,  had  there  remained  any  doubt, 
have  been  himfelf  convinced  that  his  claim  was  al- 
together an  ufurpation  *.  But  his  intention  plainly 
was,  to  enrage  Baliol  by  thefe  indignities,  to  engage 
him  in  rebellion,  and  to  affume  the  dominion 
of  the  flate,  as  the  punifhment  of  his  treafo'n  and 
felony.  Accordingly  Baliol,  though  a  prince  of  a 
foft  and  gentle  fpirit,  returned  into  Scotland  highly 
provoked  at  this  ufage,  and  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  vindicate  his  liberty;  and  the  war  which 
foon  after  broke  out  between  France  and  England 
gave  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  executing  his 
purpofe. 

The  violence,  robberies,  and  diforders,  to  which 
that  age  was  fo  fubjecl:,  were  not  confined  to  the 
licentious  barons  and  their  retainers  at  land :  The 
fea  was  equally  infefted  with  piracy :  The  feeble 
execution  of  the  laws  had  given  licenfe  to  all  orders 
of  men  :  And  a  general  appetite  for  rapine  and 
revenge,  fupported  by  a  falfe  point  of  honour,  had 
alio  infected  the  merchants  and  mariners ;  and  it 
puflied  them,   on  any  provocation,   to  feek  redrefs 

1  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  603.  60c,  606.  60S.  615,  6:5, 

k  Ryley's  Ptecit.  Pari.  p.  15Z,  153.  , 
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CHAP,  by  immediate  retaliation  upon  the  aggreffors.  A 
v  -  _'_■  Norman  and  an  Englifli  vefTel  met  off  the  coaft  near 
t;?3.  Bayonne;  and  both  of  them  having  occafion  for 
War  with  vfqgp^  they  fent  their  boats  to  land,  and  the  feveral 
crews  came  at  the  lame  time  to  the  lame  Ipring : 
There  enfued  a  quarrel  for  the  preference :  A  Nor- 
man, drawing  his  dagger,  attempted  to  ftab  an 
Englifhman ;  who  grappling  with  him,  threw  his 
adverfary  on  the  ground ;  and  the  Norman,  as  was 
pretended,  falling  on  his  own  dagger,  was  flain1. 
This  fcurffe  between  two  feamen  about  water,  foon 
kindled  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  nations, 
and  involved  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  quarrel. 
The  mariners  of  the  Norman  fhip  carried  their 
complaints  to  the  French  king :  Philip,  without 
enquiring  into  the  fact,  without  demanding  redrefs, 
bade  them  take  revenge,  and  trouble  him  no  more 
about  the  matter"1.  The  Normans,  who  had  been 
more  regular  than  ufual  in  applying  to  the  crown, 
needed  but  this  hint  to  proceed  to  immediate  vio- 
lence. They  feized  an  Englifh  fhip  in  the  channel; 
and  hanging,  along  with  fome  dogs,  feveral  of  the 
crew  on  the  yard-arm,  in  prefence  of  their  com- 
panions, difmiffed  the  veffel n;  and  bade  the  mari- 
ners inform  their  countrymen,  that  vengeance  was 
now  taken  for  the  blood  of  the  Norman  killed  at 
Bayonne.  This  injury,  accompanied  with  fo  ge- 
neral and  deliberate  an  infult,  was  refented  by  the 
mariners  of  the  cinque-ports,  who,  without  carrying 
any  complaint  to  the  king,  or  waiting  for  redrefs, 
retaliated,  by  committing  like  barbarities  on  all 
French  veffels  without  diftinction.  The  French, 
provoked  by  their  lories,  preyed  on  the  fhips  of  all 
Edward's  fubjects,  whether  Englifli  or  Gafcon:  The 
fea  became  a  fcene  of  piracy  between  the  nations : 
The  fovereigns,  without  either  feconding  or  repreflf- 
ing  the  violence  of  their  fubjects,  feemed  to  remain 

1  Walling,  p.  58.  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  39-.  '«  Walfmg.  p.  58. 
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indifferent  fpeclators :  The  Englifh  made  private  chap. 
affociations  with  the  Irifh  and  Dutch  feamen ;  the  ,_v  '  j 
French  with  the  Flemifh  and  Genoefe0:  And  the  1293. 
animofities  of  the  people  on  both  fides  became 
every  day  more  violent  and  barbarous.  A  fleet  of 
two  hundred  Norman  veifels  fet  fail  to  the  fouth. 
for  wine  and  other  commodities ;  and  in  their  paifagQ 
feized  all  the  Englifh  fhips  which  they  met  with ; 
hanged  the  feamen,  and  feized  the  goods.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Eno-lifh  fea-ports,  informed  of  this 
incident,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  ftronger  and 
better  manned  than  the  others,  and  awaited  the 
enemy  on  their  return.  After  an  obftinate  battle, 
they  put  them  to  rout,  and  funk,  deflroyed,  or  took 
the  greater  part  of  them  p.  No  quarter  was  given  ; 
and  it  is  pretended  that  the  lofs  of  the  French 
amounted  to  fifteen  thoufind  men :  Which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  this  circumftance,  that  the  Norman 
fleet  was  employed  in  tranfporting  a  considerable 
body  of  foldiers  from  the  fouth. 

The  affair  was  now  become  too  important  to 
be  any  longer  overlooked  by  the  fovereigns.  On 
Philip's  fending  an  envoy  to  demand  reparation 
and  reftitution,  the  king  difparched  the  bifhop  of 
London  to  the  French  court,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  quarrel.  He  firft  faid,  that  the  Englifh 
courts  of  juflice  were  open  to  all  men ;  and  if  any 
Frenchman  were  injured,  he  might  feek  reparation 
by  courfe  of  lawq.  He  next  offered  to  adjuft  the 
matter  by  private  arbiters,  or  by  a  perfonal  interview 
with  the  king  of  France,  or  by  a  reference  either 
to  the  pope  or  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  any  par- 
ticular cardinals  agreed  on  by  both  parties  r.  The 
French,  probably  the  more  difgufted  as  they  were 
hitherto  lofers  in  the  quarrel,  refufed  all  thefe  ex- 
pedients :  The  veffels  and  the  goods  of  merchants 
were  confifcated  on  both  fides :    Depredations  were 

0  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  4.0.  P  Walfing.  p.  60.  Trivet,  p.  274. 
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c  5jh  P*  continued  by  the  Gafcons  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
e  _,  _'^j  France,   as  well  as  by  the  Englifh  in  the  channel : 
1293..     Philip    cited   the   king,    as    duke  of  Guienne,    to 
appear  in  his  court  at  Paris,   and  anfvver  for  thefe 
ices  :    And  Edward,  apprehenfive  of  danger  to 
that  province,  fent  John  St.  John,   an  experienced 
foldier,  to  Bourdeaux,   and  gave  him  directions  to 
put  Guienne  in  a  pofture  of  defence  *. 
1294.  That  he  might,  however,  prevent  a  final  rup- 

ture between  the  nations,  the  king  difpatched  his 
brother,  Edmond  earl  of  Lancafter,  to  Paris ;  and 
as  this  prince  had  efpoufed  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
mother  to  Jane  queen  of  France,  he  feemed,  on 
account  of  that  alliance,  the  molt  proper  perfon  for 
finding  expedients  to  accommodate  the  difference. 
Jane  pretended  to  interpofe  with  her  good  offices ; 
Mary,  the  queen -dowager,  feigned  the  fame  ami- 
cable difpofition :  And  thefe  two  princeffes  told 
Edmond,  that  the  circumftance  the  mod  difficult 
to  adjuft  was  the  point  of  honour  with  Philip,  who 
thought  himfelf  affronted  by  the  injuries  committed 
againft  him  by  his  fub-vaflals  in  Guienne:  But  if 
Edward  would  once  confent  to  give  him  feizin  and 
poffeffion  ©f  that  province,  he  would  think  his  honour 
fully  repaired,  would  engage  to  reftore  Guienne 
immediately,  and  would  accept  of  a  very  eafy  fa- 
tisfa6]tion  for  all  the  other  injuries.  The  king  was 
confulted  on  the  occafion ;  and  as  he  then  found 
himfelf  in  immediate  danger  of  war  with  the  Scots, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  more  important  concern, 
this  politic  prince,  blinded  by  his  favourite  paffion 
for  fubduing  that  nation,  allowed  himfelf  to  be  de- 
ceived by  fo  grofs  an  artifice1.  He  fent  his  brother 
orders  to  fign  and  execute  the  treaty  with  the^two 
queens ;  Philip  folemnly  prom i fed  to  execute  his 
part  of  it ;  and  the  king's  citation  to  appear  in  the 
court  of  Fiance  was  accordingly  recalled  :    But  the 

*   Trivet,  p.  276.  t  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  619,  620.     Wal- 
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French  monarch  was  no  fooner  put  in  p^fTefTion  of  c  H  A  P. 
Guienne,  than  the   citation  was   renewed  ;    Edward  t  ^j'j 
was  condemned  for  non-appearance ;   and  Guienne,      i294.. 
by  a  formal  fentence,   was  declared  to  be  forfeited 
and  annexed  to  the  crown  u. 

Edward,  fallen  into  a  like  fnare  with  that  which 
he  himfelf  had  fpread  for  the  Scots,  was  enraged; 
and  the  more  fo,  as  he  was  jufrly  afhamed  of  his 
own  conduch  in  being  fo  egremoufly  over-reached 
by  the  court  of  France.  Senfible  of  the  extreme 
difficulties  which  he  mould  encounter  in  the  reco- 
very of  Gafcony,  where  he  had  not  retained  a  fingle 
place  in  his  hands,  he  endeavoured  to  corppenfate 
that  lofs,  by  forming  alliances  with  feveral  princes, 
who  he  projected  mould  attack  France  on  all 
quarters,  and  make  a  diyerfiop  of  her  forces. 
Adolphus  de  NafTau,  king  of  the  R  .  nans,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  him  for  that  purpofe  w  -,  as  did 
alio  Amadaeus  count  of  Savoy,  the  archbifhop  of 
Cologne,  the  counts  of  Gueldre  and  Luxembourg, 
the  duke  of  Brabant  and  count  of  Earre,  who  had 
married  his  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Eleanor : 
But  thefe  alliances  were  extremely  burdenfome 
to  his  narrow  revenues,  and  proved  in  the  iflbe 
entirely  ineffectual.  More  impredion  was  made  on 
Guienne  by  an  Englilh  army,  which  he  completed 
by  emptying  the  jails  of  many  thoufand  thieves 
and  robbers,  who  had  been  confined  there  for  their 
crimes.  So  low  had  the  profefiion  of  arms  fallen, 
and  fo  much  had  it  degenerated  from  the  eftimation 
in  which  it  flood  during  the  vigour  of  the  feudal 
iyilem  ! 

The  king  himfelf  was  detained  in  England,  firfb      1*95. 
by  contrary  winds x,   then,  by  his  apprehenfions  of  a 
Scottifh  invafion,   and  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Welfh, 
whom  he  reprefTed  and  brought  again  under  fub- 

u  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  620.  6zz.     Walling,  p.  61.     Trivet,  p.  278. 
w  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  5r.  x  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  ii.  p.  622. 
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c  H  A  p'  je&ion  y.  The  army,  which  he  fent  to  Guienne, 
\_/...r  *_.  was  commanded  by  his  nephew,  John  de  Bretagne 
U9|.  earl  of  Richmond,  and  under  him  by  St.  John, 
Tibetot,  de  Vere,  and  other  officers  of  reputation2; 
who  made  thcmfelves  mafters  of  the  town  of 
Bayonne,  as  well  as  of  Bourg,  Blaye,  Reole,  St. 
Severe,  and  other  places,  which  ftraitened  Bour- 
deaux,  and  cut  off  its  communication  both  by  fea 
and  land.  The  favour  which  the  Gafcon  nobility 
bore  to  the  Englifh  government  facilitated  thefe 
conquefts,  and  feemed  to  promife  ftill  greater  fuc- 
ceiTes ;  but  this  advantage  was  foon  loft  by  the  mif- 
conduct  of  fome  of  the  officers.  Philip's  brother, 
Charles  de  Valois,  who  commanded  the  French 
armies,  having  laid  fiege  to  Podenfac,  a  fmall 
fortrefs  near  Reole,  obliged  Giffard  the  governor 
to  capitulate ;  and  the  articles,  though  favourable 
to  the  Englifh,  left  all  the  Gafcons  pi  iioners  at  dif- 
cretion,  of  whom  about  fifty  were  hanged  by  Charles 
as  rebels:  A  policy  by  which  he  both  intimidated 
that  people,  and  produced  an  irreparable  breach 
between  them  and  the  Englifh  a.  That  prince  im- 
mediately attacked  Reole,  where  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond himfeif  commanded;  and  as  the  place  feemed 
not  tenable,  the  Englifh  general  drew  his  troops  to 
the  water  fide,  with  an  intention  of  embarking  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  army.  The  enraged  Gafcons 
fell  upon  his  rear,  and  at  the  fame  time  opened 
their  gates  to  the  French,  who,  befides  making 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  place,  took  many 
prifoners  of  diftinclion.  St.  Severe  was  more  vi- 
gorously defended  by  Hugh  de  Vere,  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford  ;  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  French  king,  not  content  with  thefe  fuccelTes 
in  Gafcony,  threatened  England  with  an  invafion  ; 
and,    by   a  Hidden    attempt,    his   troops   took   and 

V  Walfing.  p.  62.  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  55.  Trivet,  p.  282.     Chron. 
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burnt  Dov^r b,  but  were  obliged  foon  after  to  retire,  chap. 
And  in  order  to  make  a  greater  diverfion  of  the   <J^_\ 
Englifh  force,  and  engage  Edward  in  dangerous  and      1295. 
important  wars,   he  formed   a  fecret   alliance  with 
John  Baliol  king  of  Scotland;   the  commencement 
of  that  ftrict  union  which  during  fo  many  centuries 
was   maintained  by  mutual  interefts  and  neceffities 
between    the  French   and    Scottifh  nations.     John 
confirmed  this   alliance,  by  ftipalating  a  marriage 
between  his  eldeft  (on.  and  the  daughter  of  Charles 
de  Valois  ■■. 

The  expences  attending  thefe  multiplied  wars  of  D»g«flion 
Edward,    and   his  preparations   for  war,    joined    to  ^heranftP 
alterations  which  had  infenfibly  taken  place  in  the  tutionoiF 
general  ftate  of  affairs,  obliged  him  to  have  frequent  Parlia- 
recourfe  to  parliamentary  fupplies,    introduced  the 
lower  orders  of  the  ftate  into  the  public  councils,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  great  and  important  changes 
in  the  government. 

Though  nothing  could  be  worfe  calculated  for 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  or  maintaining  peace 
itfelf,  than  the  long  fubordination  of  vaflalage  from 
the  king  to  the  meaneft  gentleman,  and  the  conse- 
quent flavery  of  the  lower  people;  evils  infeparable 
from  the  feudal  fyftem ;  that  fyftem  was  never  able 
to  fix  the  ftate  in  a  proper  warlike  pofture,  or  give 
it  the  full  exertion  of  its  power  for  dtt'cnccy  and  ftill 
lefs  for  offence,  againft  a  public  enemy.  The  mi- 
litary tenants,  unacquainted  with  obedience,  unex- 
perienced in  war,  held  a  rank  in  the  troops  by  their 
birth,  not  by  their  merits  or  fervices;  compofed 
a  diforderly,  and  confequently  a  feeble  army ;  and 
during  the  few  days  which  they  were  obliged  by 
their  tenures  to  remain  in  the  field,  were  often  more 
formidable  to  their  own  prince  than  to  foreign 
powers,  againft  whom  they  were  affembled.     The 

b  Trivet,  p.  284.     Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  ii.  p.  642.  c  Rymer, 
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C  HA  P.  fovereigns  came  gradually  to  difufe  this  cumberfome 
^  '■  ,  and  dangerous  machine,  fo  apt  to  recoil  upon  the 
1295.  hand  which  held  it ;  and  exchanging  the  military 
fervice  for  pecuniary  fupplies,  inliiced  forces  by 
means  of  a  contract  with  particular  officers  (fuch  as 
thofe  the  Italians  denominate  Condottieri)i  whom 
they  difmiiTed  at  the  end  of  the  war d.  The  barons 
and  knights  themfelves  often  entered  into  thefe  en- 
gagements with  the  prince  •,  and  were  enabled  to  fill 
their  bands,  both  by  the  authority  which  they  pof- 
feffed  over  their  vailals  and  tenants,  and  from  the 
great  numbers  of  loofe  diforderly  people,  whom  they 
found  on  their  eftates,  and  who  willingly  embraced 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  appetite  for  war 
an  !  rapine. 

Mea:,v/:{ile  the  old  Gothic  fabric,  being  ne- 
glected, went  gradually  to  decay.  Though  the 
Conaueror  had  divided  all  the  lands  of  England  into 
fixty  thoufand  knights'  fees,  the  number  of  thefe 
was  infenfibly  diminifhed  by  various  artifices  ;  and 
the  king  at  laft  found,  that  by  putting  the  law  in 
execution,  he  could  aflemble  a  fmall  part  only  of 
the  ancient  force  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  ufual 
expedient  for  men  who  held  of  the  king  or  great 
barons  by  military  tenure,  to  transfer  their  land  to 
the  church,  and  receive  it  back  by  another  tenure, 
called  fraiikalmoigne,  by  which  they  were  not  bound 
to  perform  any  fervice e.  A  law  was  made  againft 
this  practice ;  but  the  abufe  had  probably  gone  far 
before  it  was  attended  to,  and  probably  was  not 
entirely  corrected  by  the  new  ftatute,  which,  like 
mod  laws  of  that  age,  we  may  conjecture  to  have 
been  but  feebly  executed  by  the  magistrate  againft 
the  perpetual  intereft  of  fo  many  individuals.  The 
..able  and  marefchal,  when  they  muflered  the 
armies,  often  in  a  hurry,  and  for  want  of  better  in- 
formation, received  the  fervice  of -a  baron  for  fewer 

4  Cotton's  Abr.  p.  11.  e  Madox'a  Baronia  Anglica,p.  114.. 
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knights'  fees  than  were  due  by  him ;  and  one  pre-  c  h  a  p. 
cedent  of  this  kind  was  held  good  againft  the  king,      X!,;- 
and  became  ever  after  a  reafon  for  diminishing  the      I2(;T 
fervice f.     The  rolls  of  knights'  fees  were  inaccu- 
rately kept;   no  care  was  taken  to  correft  then;  be- 
fore the  armies  were   fummoned  into  the  field  z  ■,  it 
was  then  too  late  to  think  of  examining  records  and 
charters  ;  and  the  iervice  was  accept.  he  foot- 

ing which  the  vafial  himfelf  was  pleafed  to  acknow- 
ledge, after  ail  the  various  fubdivifions  and  conjunc- 
tions of  property  had  thrown  an  obfeurity  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  tenure11.  It  is  eafy  to 
judge  of  the  intricacies  which  would  attend  difputes 
of  this  kind  with  individuals;  when  even  the 
number  of  military  fees  belonging  to  the  church, 
whofe  property  was  fixed  and  unalienable,  became 
the  fubjecl:  of  controverfy ;  and  we  find  in  particu- 
lar, that  when  the  bifhop  of  Durham  was  charged 
with  feventy  knights'  fees  for  the  aid  levied  on  oc- 
cafion  of  the  marriage  of  JtJenry  II. 's  daughter  to 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  prelate  acknowledged  ten, 
and  difowned  the  other  fixty  !.  It  is  not  known  in 
what  manner  this  difference  was  terminated ;  but 
had  the  queftion  been  concerning  an  armament  to 
defend  the  kingdom,  the  bifhop's  fervice  would  pro- 
bably have  been  received  without  oppofition  for  ten 
fees  ;  and  this  rate  mult  alfo  have  fixed  all  his  futu  e 
payments.  Pecuniary  fcutages,  therefore,  dimi- 
nished as  much  as  military  fervices  k  :  Other  me- 
thods of  filling  the  exchequer,  as  well  as  the  armies, 

f  Madox's  Baronia  Anglic*.,  p.  115. 

S  We  hear  only  of  one  king:,  Henry  II.  who  took,  this  piins  ;  and 
the  record,  called  Liber  niger  Scaccarii,  was  the  refult  of  it. 

h  Madox,  Bar.  Ang.  p.  116.  »  Ibid.  p.  izz.  Hift.  of  Exch, 
p.  4.04. 

k  In  order  to  pay  the  fum  of  100,000  marks,  as  kinsc  Richard's 
ranfom,, twenty  (hillings  were  im poled  on  each  knight's  fee.  Had 
the  fees  remained  on  the  original  footing  as  fertled  by  the  Conqueror, 
tli is  fcutage  would  have  amounted  to  90,000  marks,  which  was  nearly 
the  fum  required  :  But  we  find  that  otiier  grievous  taxes  were  impofed 
to  complete  it :  A  certain  proof  that  many  frauds  and  abu.ts  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  roll  of  knights'  fees. 

muft 
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CHAP,  mufl;   be    devifed :    New   fituations  produced  new 

y_       ]_,  laws  and  inftitutions :  And   the  great  alterations  in 

i»95.      the   finances   and  military  power  of  the  crown,   as 

well  as  in  private  property,  were  the  fource  of  equal 

innovations  in  every  part  of  the  legiflature  or  civil 

government. 

The  exorbitant  efcates  conferred  by  the  Norman 
on  his  barons  and  chieftains,  remained  not  long  en- 
tire and  unimpaired.  The  landed  property  was 
gradually  fhared  out  into  more  hands ;  and  thofe 
immenfe  baronies  were  divided,  either  by  provifions 
to  younger  children,  by  partitions  among  co-heirs, 
by  fale,  or  by  efcheating  to  the  king,  who  gratified 
a  great  number  of  his  courtiers,  by  dealing  them 
out  among  them  in  i mailer  portions.  Such  mo- 
derate eftates,  as  they  required  ceconomy,  and  con- 
fined the  proprietors  to  live  at  home,  were  better 
calculated  for  duration  ;  and  the  order  of  knights 
and  fmall  barons  grew  daily  more  numerous,  and 
began  to  form  a  very  refpeclable  rank  or  order  in 
the  ftate.  As  they  were  all  immediate  vafials  of  the 
.  crown  by  military  tenure,  they  were,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  law,  equally  intitled  with  the 
greateft  barons  to  a  feat  in  the  national  or  general 
councils ;  and  this  right,  though  regarded  as  a  pri- 
vilege which  the  owners  would  not  entirely  relin- 
quish, was  alfo  confidered  as  a  burthen,  which  they 
defired  to  be  fubjected  to  on  extraordinary  occafions 
only.  Hence  it  was  provided  in  the  charter  of  king 
John,  that  while  the  great  barons  were  fummoned 
to  the  national  council  by  a  particular  writ,  the  fmall 
barons,  under  which  appellation  the  knights  were 
alfo  comprehended,  mould  only  be  called  by  a  ge- 
neral fummons  of  the  fheriff.  The  distinction  be- 
tween great  and  fmall  barons,  like  that  between 
rich  and  poor,  was  not  exactly  defined ;  but  agree- 
ablv  to  the  inaccurate  genius  of  that  aire,  and  to  the 
fimplicity  of  ancient  government,  was  left  very 
much  to  be  determined  by  the  difcretion  of  the  king 

and 
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and  his  minifters.     It  was  ufual  for  the  prince  to 
require,  by  a  particular  fummons,  the   attendance 
of  a   baron  in  one  parliament,    and  to  neglect  him      izyS 
in   future   parliaments ' ;    nqr  was   this   uncertainty 
ever  complained  of  as  an  injury.    He  attended  when 
required  :    He  was  better  pleafed,  on  other  occa- 
fions,   to   be  exempted  from  the  burthen  :  And  as 
he  was  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  fame  order  with 
the  greateft  barons,    it  gave  them  no  furprife  to  fee 
him  take  his  feat  in  the  great  council,  whether  he 
appeared  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  a  particular  fum- 
mons from  the  king.     The  barons  by  writ,   there- 
fore, began  gradually  to  intermix  themfelves  with 
the  barons   by  tenure ;  and  as   Camden  tells  usra, 
from  an  ancient  manufcript  now  loft,  that  after  the 
battle  of  Evefham  a  pofitive  law  was  enacted,  pro- 
hibiting every  baron  from  appearing  in  parliament 
who  was  not  invited  thither  by  a  particular  fum- 
mons, the  whole  baronage  of  England  held  thence- 
forward their  feat  by  writ,  and  this  important  privi- 
lege of  their  tenures  was  in  effect  abolifhed.     Only 
where  writs  had  been  regularly  continued  for  fome 
time  in  one  great  family,  the  omiflion  of  them  would 
have  been  regarded  as   an  affront,  and  even  as  an 
injury. 

A  like  alteration  gradually  took  place  in  the  or- 
der of  earls,  who  were  the  higheft  rank  of  barons. 
The  dignity  of  an  earl,  like  that  of  a  baron,  was 
anciently  territorial  and  official" :  He  exercifed  ju- 
rifdiction  within  his  county  :  He  levied  the  third  of 
the  fines  to  his  own  profit:  Fie  was  at  once  a  civil 
and  a  military  magiftrate :  And  though  his  autho- 
rity, from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  was 
hereditary  in  England,  the  title  was  fo  much  con- 
nected with  the  office,  that  where  the  king  intended 
to  create  a  new  earl,  he  had  no  other  expedient  than 

1  Chancellor  Weft's  Enquiry   into  the  Manner  of  creating  Peers. 
p.  4.3.  46,  47.  55.  m  in  Britann.  p.  izi.  ••  Spelin.  G'oif, 

in  voce  Comet, 
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chap,  to  ere6t  a  certain  territory  into  a  county  or  earldom3 
u-  Lj  an^  to  De^ow  it  upon  the  perfon  and  his  family  °. 
ia95.  But  as  the  fheriffs,  who  were  the  vicegerents  of  the 
earls,  were  named  by  the  king,  and  removeable  at 
pleafure,  he  found  them  more  dependant  upon  himj 
and  endeavoured  to  throw  the  whole  authority  and 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  office  into  their  hands.  This  ma- 
gistrate was  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and  levied 
all  the  king's  rents  within  the  county  :  He  affeiTed 
at  pleafure  the  talliages  of  the  inhabitants  in  royal 
demelhe :  He  had  ufually  committed  to  him  the 
management  of  wards,  and  ofcen  of  efcheats  :  He 
prefided  in  the  lower  courts  of  judicature:  And 
thus,  though  inferior  to 'the  earl  in  dignity,  he  was 
foon  confidered,  by  this  union  of  the  judicial  and 
fifcal  powers,  and  by  the  confidence  repofed  in  him 
by  the  king,  as  much  fuperior  to  him  in  authority, 
and  undermined  his  influence  within  his  own  jurif- 
dicl:ionp.  It  became  ufual,  in  creating  an  earl,  to 
give  him  a  fixed  faiary,  commonly  about  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  in  lieu  of  his  third  of  the  fines : 
The  diminution  of  his  power  kept  pace  with  the  re- 
trenchment of  his  profit :  And  the  dignity  of  earl, 
inftead  of  being  territorial  and  official,  dwindled  into 
perfonal  and  titular.  Such  were  the  mighty  altera- 
tions which  already  had  fully  taken  place,  or  were 
gradually  advancing  in  the  houfe  of  peers ;  that  is, 
in  the  parliament :  For  there  feems  anciently  to  have 
been  no  ether  houfe. 

But  though  the  introduction  of  barons  by  writ, 
and  of  titular  earls,  had  given  fome  increafe  to  royal 
authority,  there  were  other  caufes  which  counter- 
balanced thofe  innovations,  and  tended  in  a  higher 
degree  to  diminifh  the  power  of  the  fovereign. 
The  difufe  into  which  the  feudal  militia  had  in  a 

0  E flays  on  Britifh  Antiquities.  This  practice,  however,  feems  to 
have  been  more  familiar  in  Scotland,  and  the  kingdoms  on  the  con- 
,t,  than  in  England. 

p  There  are  inftances  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  who  accepted  of 
the  office  of  fheriff.     Spelman  in  voce  V:ceames. 
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great  meafure  fallen,  made  the  barons  aim  oft  en- 
tirely forget  their  dependence  on  the  crown  :  By  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  knights'  fees,  the  kine 
had  no  reafonable  compenfation  when  he  levied 
fcutages,  and  exchanged  their  fervice  for  money: 
The  alienations  of  the  crown  lands  had  reduced 
him  to  poverty  :  And,  above  all,  the  conceMion  of 
the  Great  Charter  had  fet  bounds  to  royal  power, 
and  had  rendered  it  more  difficult  and  dangerous  for 
the  prince  to  exert  any  extraordinary  act  of  arbitrary 
authority.  In  this  fituation,  it  was  natural  for  the 
king  to  court  the  friendfhip  of  the  lefler  barons  and 
knights,  whofe  influence  was  noways  dangerous  to 
him,  and  who,  being  expofed  to  oppreffion  from 
fheir  powerful  neighbours,  fought  a  legal  protection 
under  the  fhadow  of  the  throne.  He  defired,  there- 
fore, to  have  their  prefencc  in  parliament,  where 
they  ferved  to  control  the  turbulent  refolutions  of 
the  great.  To  exact  a  regular  attendance  of  the 
whole  body  would  have  produced  confufion,  and 
would  have  impofed  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  them. 
To  fummon  only  a  few  by  writ,  though  it  was  prac- 
tifed,  and  had  a  good  effect,  ferved  not  entirely  the 
king's  purpofej  becaufe  thefe  members  had  no  far- 
ther authority  than  attended  their  perfonal  character, 
and  were  eclipfed  by  the  appearance  of  the  more 
powerful  nobility.  He  therefore  difpenfed  with  the 
attendance  of  mofl  of  the  lefler  barons  in  parlia- 
ment; and  in  return  for  this  indulgence  (for  fuch  it 
was  then  efteemed),  required  them  to  chufe  in  each 
county  a  certain  number  of  their  own  body,  whofe 
charges  they  bore,  and  who,  having-  gained  the 
confidence,  carried  with  them  of  courfe  the  autho- 
rity of  the  whole  order.  This  expedient  had 
been  practifed  at  different  times  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  %  and  regularly  during  that  of  the  pre- 

q  Rot.  Clauf.  58  Hen.  ITT.  m.  7.   and  n  d. :  As  alfo  Rot.  Clauf. 
4«  Hen.  III.  m.  1.  d,     Prynne's  i'ref.  to  Cotton's  Abridgment. 
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chap.  fent  king.  The  numbers  fent  up  by  each  county1 
^_  _  '  ,  varied  at  the  will  of  the  prince' :  They  took  their 
1295.  feat  among  the  other  peers  ;  becaufj  by  their  tenure 
they  belonged  to  that  order s :  The  introducing  of 
them  into  that  houfe  fcarcely  appeared  an  innova- 
tion :  And  though  it  was  eafily  in  the  king's  power, 
by  varying  their  number,  to  command  the  refolu- 
tions  of  the  whole  parliament,  this  circumftance  was 
little  attended  to  in  an  age  when  force  was  more  pre- 
valent than  laws,  and  when  a  refolution,  though 
taken  by  the  majority  of  a  legal  affembly,  could  not 
be  executed  if  it  oppofed  the  will  of  the  more  power- 
ful minority. 

But  there  were  other  important  confequences 
which  followed  the  diminution  and  confequent  dif-- 
ufe  of  the  ancient  feudal  militia.  The  king's  ex- 
pence  in  levying  and  maintaining  a  military  force 
for  every  enterprife  was  increafed  beyond  what  his 
narrow  revenues  were  able  to  bear :  As  the  feu  - 
tages  of  his  military  tenants,  which  were  accepted  in 
lieu  of  their  perfonal  fervice,  had  fallen  to  nothing, 
there  were  no  means  of  fupply  but  from  voluntary 
aids  granted  him  by  the  parliament  and  clergy ;  or 
from  the  talliages  which  he  might  levy  upon  the 
towns  and  inhabitants  in  royal  demefne.  In  the 
preceding  year  Edward  had  been  obliged  to  exact 
no  lefs  than  the  fixth  of  all  moveables  from  the 
laity,  and  a  moiety  of  all  eccleiiaftical  benefices £,  for 
his  expedition  into  Poictou,  and  the  fuppreflion  of 
the  Welfh :  And  this  diftrefsful  filiation,  which 
was  likely  often  to  return  upon  him  and  his  fuccef- 
fors,  made  him  think  of  a  new  device,  and  fummon 
the  reprefentatives  of  all  the  boroughs  to  parliament. 
This  period,  which  is  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign, 
feems  to  be  the  real  and  true  epoch  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  the  faint  dawn  of  popular  govern- 

1  Brady's  Anfwer  to  Petit,  from  the  records,  p.  151.  s  Brady's 
Tieatife  of  Boroughs,  App.  N°  13.  *  Ibid.  p.  31.  from  the  records. 
Heraing.  vol.  i.  p.  51.     M.  Welt.  p.  4.2*,     Ry.ley,  p.  ^62. 
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ment  in  England.  For  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
counties  were  only  deputies  from  the  fmaller  barons 
and  lefTer  nobility  :  And  the  former  precedent  of  1295 
reprefentatives  from  the  boroughs,  who  were  fum- 
moned  by  che  earl  of  Leicefter,  was  regarded  as 
the  act  of  a  violent  ufurpation,  had  been  difconti- 
nued  in  all  the  fubfequent  parliaments  ;  and  if  fuch 
a  meafure  had  not  become  neceflary  on  other  ac- 
counts, that  precedent  was  more  likely  to  blaft  than 
give  credit  to  it. 

During  the  conrfe  of  feveral  years  the  kings  of 
England,  in  imitation  of  other  European  princes,  had 
embraced  the  falutary  policy  of  encouraging  and  pro- 
tecting the  lower  and  more  induftrious  orders  of  the 
Hate;  whom  they  found  well  difpcfed  to  obey  the  laws 
and  civil  magiftrate,  and  whofe  ingenuity  and  labour 
furnifhed  commodities  requifite  for  the  ornament  of 
peace  and  fupport  of  war.  Though  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  ftill  left  at  the  difpofal  of  their 
imperious  lords ;  many  attempts  were  made  to  give 
more  fecurity  and  liberty  to  citizens,  and  make  them 
enjoy  unmolefted  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  Bo- 
roughs were  erected  by  royal  patent  within  the  de- 
mefhe  lands  :  Liberty  of  trade  was  conferred  upon 
them:  The  inhabitants  were  .allowed  to  farm  at  a 
fixed  rent  their  own  tolls  and  cuftoms":  They  were 
permitted  to  elecl  their  own  magiftrates  :  J uftice  was 
adminiftered  to  them  by  thefe  magiftrates,  without 
obliging  them  to  attend  the  fherifTor  county  court : 
And  lb  me  fhadow  of  independence,  by  means  of  thefe 
equitable  privileges,  was  gradually  acquired  by  the 
people ,v.  The  king,  however,  retained  (till  the  power 
of  levying  talliages  or  taxes  upon  them  at  pleaiurex; 

u  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  21.  w  Brady  of  Boroughs,  App. 

No.  1,   5,    3. 

x  The  king  had  not  only  the  power  of  talliating  the  inhabitants 
within  his  own  demefnes,  but  thit  of  granting  to  particular  barons  the 
power  of  talliating  the  inhabitants  within  theirs.  See  Brady's  Autwtr 
to  Petyt,  p.  118.     Madox's  Hilt,  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  51b. 
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c  H  A  P.  and  though  their  poverty,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the 
^J^^j  age,  made  thefe  demands  neither  frequent  nor  exor- 
1295.  bitant,  fueh  unlimited  authority  in  the  fovereign 
was  a  fenfible  check  upon  commerce,  and  was  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  all  the  principles  of  a  free 
government.  But  when  the  multiplied  necefiities  of 
the  crown  produced  a  greater  avidity  for  fuppiy,  the 
king,  whofe  prerogative  entitled  him  to  exact  it, 
found  that  he  had  not  power  lufficient  to  enforce  his 
edicts,  and  that  it  was  neceffary,  before  he  impofed 
taxes,  to  fmooth  the  way  for  his  demand,  and  to  ob- 
•  tain  the  previous  content  of  the  boroughs,  by  foli- 
citations,  remonftrances,  and  authority.  The  in- 
convenience of  tranfadting  this  bufinefs  with  every 
particular  borough  was  foon  felt ;  and  Edward 
became  fenfible,  that  the  mofb  expeditious  way 
of  obtaining  fuppiy  was,  to  affemble  the  de^ 
puties  of  511  the  boroughs,  to  lay  before  them 
the  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  to  difcufs  the  matter 
in  their  prefence,  and  to  require  their  confent  to 
the  demands  of  their  fovereign.  For  this  reafon 
he  iflued  writs  to  the  fheriffs,  enjoining  them 
to  fend  to  parliament,  along  with  two  knights 
of  the  fhire,  two  deputies  from  each  borough  within 
their  county y,  and  thefe  provided  with  fufficient 
powers  from  their  community  to  confent,  in  their 
name,  to  what  he  and  his  council  mould  require  of 
them.  As  it  is  a  mofi  equitable  rule,  fays  he,  in  his 
preamble  to  this  writ,  that  what  concerns  all  Jhould 
be  approved  of  by  all ;  and  common  dangers  be  re- 
pelled by  united  efforts7,  •■>  a  noble  principle,  which 
may  feem  to  indicate  a  liberal  mind  in  the  kfag,  and 

y  Writs  were  iffued  to  about  120  cities  and  boroughs. 

a  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  25.  33.  from  the  records.  The  writs  of 
the  parliament  immediately  preceding  remain  5  and  the  return  of 
knights  is  there  required,  but  not  a  word  of  the  boroughs  :  A  demon* 
ftration  that  this  was  the  very  year  in  which  they  commenced.  In  the 
year  immediately  preceding,  the  taxes  were  levied  by  a  ieeming  free 
confent  of  each  particular  borough,  beginning  with  London.  Id.  p.  31, 
32,  33,  from  the  records.     Alio  his  aniwer  to  Peiyr,  p.  40,  4-1. 
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which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  free  and  an  equitable  chap. 

XIII 

government.  ^         '^ 

After  the  election  of  thefe  deputies  by  the  alder-      i295. 
men  and   common   council,  they  gave  fureties  for 
their   attendance  before   the   king  and  parliament : 
Their  charges  were  refpectively  borne  by  the  bo- 
rough which  fent  them  :  And  they  had  fo  little  idea 
of  appearing  as  legiflators,   a  character  extremely 
wide  of  their  low  rank  and  condition*,  that  no  in- 
telligence  could  be  more  difagreeable  to  any  bo- 
rough, than  to  find  that  they  muft  elect,  or  to  any 
individual  than  that  he  was  elected  to  a  trufc  from 
which  no  profit  or  honour  could  poflibly  be  derived b: 
They  compofed  not,  properly  fpeaking,  any  effen- 
tial  part  of  the  parliament :    They  fet   apart    both 
from  the  barons  and  knights0,  who  difdained  to  mix 
with  fuch  mean  perfonages :  After  they  had  given 
their  confent  to  the  taxes  required  of  them,  their 
bufinefs  being  then  finifhed,   they  feparated,    even 
though  the  parliament  (till  continued  to  fit,  and  to 
canvafs  the  national  bufinefs d :  And  as  they  all  con- 
fided of  men  who  were  real  burgefies  of  the   place 
from  which  they  were  fent,    the  fherifF,    when  he 
found  no  perfon  of  abilities  or  wealth  furncient  for  the 
office,  often  ufed  the  freedom  oi  omitting  particular 
boroughs  in  his  returns ;   and    as    he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  people  for  this  indulgence,  he  gave 
no  difpleafure  to  the  court,  who  levied  on  all  the 
boroughs,  without  diftinction,  the  tax  agreed  to  by 
the  majority  of  deputies'". 

The 

a  Reliquia  Spelm.  p.  64.  Prynne's  Pref.  to  Cotton's  Abridg.  and 
the  Abridg.  paihm.  b  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  59,  Go. 

c  Ibid.  p.  37,  38.  from  the  records,  and  Append,  p.  19.  Alfo 
his  Append,  to  his  Anfwer  to  Petyt,  Record.  And  hisGlolT.  in  veil). 
Commumtai  Rcgn.    p>  33. 

d  Ryley's  I'lacit.  Pari.  p.  24.1,  24.2,  Sec.     Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  14.. 

e  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  52.  from  the  records.  There  is  even  an  in- 
ftance  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  king  named  all  the  depu- 
ties. Id.  Anl".  to  Petyt,  p.  i6j.  It  he  fairly  named  the  inolt  con- 
ftderable  and  creditable  burgeiles,  little  exception  would  be  taken  ;  as 
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chap.       The  union,  however,  of  the  reprefentatives  from 
L        '  _j  the   boroughs   gave   gradually  more  weight  to  the 
is'95.      whole  order  ;   and  it  became  cuftomary  for  them,  in 
return  for  the  fupplies  which  they  granted,  to  prefer 
petitions  to  the  crown  for  the  redrefs  of  any  particu- 
lar grievance  of  which  they  found  reafon  to  com- 
plain.    The  more  the  king's  demands  multiplied, 
the  fafter  thefe  petitions  increafed  both  in  number 
and  authority  ;  and  the  prince  found  it  difficult  to 
refufe  men  whofe  grants  had  fupported   his   throne, 
and   to  whofe  affiftance  he  might  lb  foon  be  again 
obliged  to  have  recourfe.    The  commons,  however, 
were  ftill  much  below  the  rank  of  legi(latorsf.  Their 
petitions,  though  they  received  a  verbal  afTent  from 
the  throne,  were   only  the  rudiments  of  laws :   The 
nidges  were  afterwards  entruiled  with  the  power  of 
putting  them  into  form  :  And  the  king,  by  adding 
to  them  the  fanclion  of  his  authority,  and  that  fome- 
times  without  the  afTent  of  the  nobles,  bellowed  va- 
lidity upon  them.     The  age  did  not  refine  fo  much 
as  to  perceive  the  danger  of  thefe  irregularities.    No 
man  was  difpleafed  that  the  fovereign,  at  the  defire 
of  any  clafs  of  men,  inould  ilTue  an  order  which  ap- 
peared only  to  concern  that  clafs  ;  and  his  predecef- 
iprs    were    fo    near  poffeffing  the  whole  legiflative 
power,  that  he  gave  no  difguft  by  afTuming  it  in 
this  feemingiy  inofTeniive  manner.     But  time  and 
farther    experience    gradually   opened    men's    eyes, 
and  corrected  thefe  abufes.     It  was  found  that  no 
laws  could  be  fixed  for  one  order  of  men,  without 
affecting  the  whole  :   and  that  the  force  and  efficacy 
of  laws  depended  entirely  on  the  terms  employed  in 
wording  them.     The  houfe  of  peers,  therefore,  the 
moft  powerful  order  in  the  ftate,  with  reafon  ex- 

their  bufinefs  was  r.ot  to  check  the  king,  but  to  reafon  with  him,  and 
con  fen  t  to  his  demands.     It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Richard  J  I.  that 
the  Sheriffs  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  omitting  boroughs  at  plea- 
lure.      See  Stat,  at  Large,    5th  Richard  II.   cap.  4.^ 
{  See  note  [E}  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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pe&ed  that  their  aflent  mould  be  exprefsly  granted  CHAP. 

to    all    public   ordinancesg:    And   in   the   reign  of. ' ^ 

Henry  V.     the    commons    required    that   no  laws      1295. 
mould  be  framed  merely  upon  their  petitions,  un- 
lefs  the  ftatutes  were  worded    by  themfelves,    and 
had  parTed  their  houfe  in  the  form  of  a  billh. 

But  as  the  fame  caufes  which  had  produced  a 
partition  of  property  continued  ftill  to  operate,  the 
number  of  knights  and  lefTer  barons,    or  what  the 
Englifh  call  the  gentry,  perpetually  increafed,  and 
they  funk  into  a  rank  dill  more  inferior  to  the  great 
nobility.     The   equality  of  tenure  was  loft  in  the 
great  inferiority  of  power  and  property  ;    and   the 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  from  the  counties  was  gra- 
dually feparated  from  that  of  the  peers,  and  formed 
a  diftinct.  order  in  the  ftate1.     The  growth  of  com- 
merce meanwhile  augmented  the  private  wealth  and 
confideration  of  the  burgefles;  the  frequent  demands 
of  the  crown  increafed  their  public  importance;  and 
as  they  refembled  the  knights  of  mires  in  one  mate- 
rial circumfhnce,    that    of  reprefenting    paiticular 
bodies  of  men  ;  it  no  longer  appeared  unfuitable  to 
unite  them  together  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  to  con- 
found their  rights  and  privileges k.     Thus  the  third 
eftate,  that  of  the  commons,  reached  at  laft  its  pre- 
fent   form ;    and    as  the  country   gentlemen    made 
thenceforwards  no  fcruple  of  appearing  as  deputies 
from   the   boroughs,    the    diftin£tion    between    the 
members  was  entirely  loft,  and  the  lower  houfe  ac- 
quired thence  a  great  acceffion  of  weight  and  im- 
portance in  the  kingdom.     Still,  however,  the  office 

S  In  thofe  inftances  found  in  Cotton's  Abridgement,  where  the 
king  appears  to  anfwer  of  himfelf  the  petitions  of  the  commons,  he 
probabiy  exerted  no  moie  than  that  power  which  was  long  inherent  in 
the  crown,  of  rtgulating  matters  by  royal  edicts  or  proclamations. 
But  no  durable  or  general  Ibitute  feems  ever  to  have  been  made  by  the 
king  from  the  petition  of  the  commons  alone,  without  the  aflent  of  the 
peers.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  peers  alone,  without  the  commons, 
would  enaft  (latutes. 

h  Brady's  Anfwer  to  Petyt,  p.  85.  from  the  records.  »  Cotton's 
Abridgment,  p.  13.  k  See  note  [F]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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chap.  0f  this  eftate  was  very  different  from  that  which  it 
'"  '  f  has  fince  exercifed  with  fo  much  advantage  to  the 
i195.  public.  Inftead  of  checking  and  controlling  the  au- 
thority of  the  king,  they  were  naturally  induced  to 
adhere  to  him  as  the  great  fountain  of  law  and  juftice, 
and  to  fupport  him  againft  the  power  of  the  arifto- 
cracy,  which  at  once  was  the  fource  of  opprefllon  to 
themfelves,  and  disturbed  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  The  king  in  his  turn  gave  countenance 
to  an  order  of  men,  fo  ufeful  and  fo  little  dangerous : 
The  peers  alfo  were  obliged  to  pay  them  fome  con- 
fideration  :  And  by  this  means  the  third  eftate,  for- 
merly fo  abject  in  England,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
European  nations,  rofe  by  (low  degrees  to  their  pre- 
fent  importance ;  and  in  their  progrefs  made  arts 
and  commerce,  the  necefTary  attendants  of  liberty 
and  equality,  flourifh  in  the  kingdom1. 

What  fufficiently  proves  that  the  commencement 
of  the  houfe  of  burgeffes,  who  are  the  true  commons, 
was  not  an  affair  of  chance,  but  arofe  from  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  prefent  fituation,  is,  that  Edward  at 
the  very  fame  time  fummoned  deputies  from  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  the  firft  that  ever  met  in  England  m, 
and  he  required  them  to  impofe  taxes  on  their  con- 
flituents  for  the  public  fervice.  Formerly  the  eccle- 
ilaftical  benefices  bore  no  part  of  the  burthens  of  the 
ftate  :  The  pope  indeed  of  late  had  often  levied  im- 
pofitions  upon  them :  He  had  fometimes  granted 
this  power  to  the  fovereign" :  The  king  himfelf  had 
in  the  preceding  year  exacted,  by  menaces  and  vio- 
lence, a  very  grievous  tax  of  half  the  revenues  of 
the  clergy :  But  as  this  precedent  was  dangerous, 
and  could  not  eafily  be  repeated  in  a  government 
which  required  the  confent  of  the  fubject  to  any  ex- 
traordinary refolution,  Edward  found  it  more  pru- 

'  See  note  [G]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  m  Archbifliop  Wake  d 
State  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  235.  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  3  +  . 
Gilbert's  Hift.  of  the  Exch.  p.  46.  »  Ann.  Waveil.  p.  za;,  *»S. 
T;  Wykes,  p.  99.  120. 
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dent  to  afiemble  a  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  to  c}},^p' 
lay  before  them  his  neceffities,  and  to  afk  fome  iup-  ,  _  _' j 
ply.  But  on  this  occafion  he  met  with  difficulties.  1*93. 
\Y  hether  that  the  clergy  thought  themfelves  the 
moil  independent  body  in  the  kingdom,  or  were 
difgufted  by  the  former  exorbitant  impofitions,  they 
ablblutely  refufed  their  afient  to  the  king's  demand 
of  a  fifth  of  their  moveables;  and  it  was  not  till  a 
fecond  meeting  that,  on  their  perflating  in  this  re- 
fufal,  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  a  tenth.  The  ba- 
rons and  knights  granted  him,  without  hefitition, 
an  eleventh;  the  burgeiTes  a  feventh.  But  the  clergy 
ftill  fcrupled  to  meet  on  the  king's  writ,  left  by 
fuch  an  inftance  of  obedience  they  mould  feem  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  temporal  power: 
And  this  compromife  was  at  lad  fallen  upon,  that 
the  king  mould  iflue  his  writ  to  the  archbifhop; 
and  that  the  archbifhop  mould,  in  confequ.  nee  of 
it,  fummon  the  clergy,  who,  as  they  then  appeared 
to  obey  their  fpiritual  fuperior,  no  longer  hefitated 
to  meet  in  convocation.  This  expedient,  however, 
was  the  caufe  why  the  ecclefiaftics  were  feparared 
into  two  houfes  of  convocation  under  their  feveral 
archbilhops,  and  formed  not  one  eftate,  as  in  other 
countries  of  Europe  ;  which  was  at  firft  the  king's 
intention0.  We  now  return  to  the  courfe  of  our 
narration. 

Edward,  confeious  of  the  reafons  of  difguft 
which  he  had  given  to  the  king  of  Scots,  informed 
of  the  difpofitions  of  that  people,  and  expecting  the 
moil  violent  effects  of  their  refentment,  which  he 
knew  he  had  lb  well  merited ;  employed  the  fupplies 
granted  him  by  his  people,  in  making  preparations 
againft  the  hoftilities  of  his  northern  neighbour. 
When  in  this  fituation,  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  treaty  fecretly  concluded  between  John  and 
Philip ;  and  though  uneafy  at  this  concurrence  of  a 
French  and  Scottifli  war,  he  refolved  not  to  encou- 

0  Gilbert's  Hill,  of  Exch.  p.  51,  54.. 
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chap.  rage  ]-,js  enemies  by  a  pufillanimous  behaviour,  or 

u"  '__,  by  yielding  to  their  united  efforts.  He  fummoned 
1296.  John  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vaffal,  and  to  fend 
him  a  fupply  of  forces  againft  an  invafion  from 
France,  with  which  he  was  then  threatened :  He 
next  required  that  the  fortrefTes  of  Berwic,  Jedbo- 
rough,  and  Roxborough,  fhould  be  put  into  his 
hands  as  a  fecurity  during  the  warp :  He  cited  John 
to  appear  in  an  Englifh  parliament  to  be  held  at 
Newcaitle  :  And  when  none  of  thefe  fucceffive  de- 
mands were  complied  with,  he  marched  northward 
with  numerous  forces,  30,000  foot  and  4000  horfe, 
to  chaftife  his  rebellious  vaflal.  The  Scottifh  na- 
tion, who  had  little  reliance  on  the  vigour  and  abi- 
lities of  their  prince,  affigned  him  a  council  of 
twelve  noblemen,  in  whofe  hands  the  fovereignty 
was  really  lodged9,  and  who  put  the  country  in  the 
befl:  pofture  of  which  the  prefent  diftradlions  would 
admit.  A  great  army,  compofed  of  40,000  in- 
fantry, though  fupported  only  by  500  cavalry,  ad- 
vanced to  the  frontiers  ;  and  after  a  fruitlefs  attempt 
upon  CarliQe,  marched  eaftwards  to  defend  thofe 
provinces  which  Edward  was  preparing  to  attack. 
But  fome  of  the  mod  confiderable  of  the  Scottifh 
nobles,  Robert  Bruce  the  father  and  fon,  the  earls 
of  March  and  Angus,  prognosticating  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  from  the  concurrence  of  interline  di- 
visions and  a  foreign  invafion,  endeavoured  here  to 
ingratiate  themfelves  with  Edward,  by  an  early  fub- 
miiTion  ;  and  the  king,  encouraged  by  this  favour- 
able incident,  led   his  army  into  the  enemies  coun- 

sithMar.  try,  and  croffed  the  Tweed  without  oppofition  at 
Coldftream.  He  then  received  a  meflage  from 
John,  by  which  that  prince,  having  now  procured 
for  himfelf  and  his  nation  pope  Celeiline's  difpenfa- 
tion   from  former   oaths,    renounced    the  homage 


D 


r  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  691.    Walling,  p.  64.    Heming.  vol.  i,  p.  £4, 
Trivet,  p.  i$6.  1  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  75, 
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which  had  been  done  to  England,  and  fet  Edward  at  CHAP, 
defiance'.     This  bravado  was  but  ill  fupported  by  ._       '^ 
the  military  operations  of  the  Scots.     Berwic  was      129&. 
already  taken  by  alfault :  Sir  William  Douglas,  the 
governor,  was  made  prifoner :  Above  7000  of  the 
garrifon  were  put   to    the    fword :    And    Edward, 
elated    by    this    great    advantage,     difpatched   earl 
Warrenne  with   1  2,000  men,  to  lay  fiege  to  Dun- 
bar, which  was  defended  by  the  flower  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  nobility. 

The  Scots,  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  this 
place,  which,  if  taken,  laid  their  whole  country 
open  to  the  enemy,  advanced  with  their  main  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  earis  of  Buchan,  Lenox, 
and  Marre,  in  order  to  relieve  it.  Warrenne,  not 
difmayed  at  the  great  fuperiority  of  their  number, 
marched  out  to  give  them  battle.  He  attacked  27th  Apr. 
them  with  great  vigour  -,  and  as  undifciplined  troops, 
when  numerous,  are  but  the  more  expofed  to  a 
panic  upon  any  alarm,  he  ibon  threw  them  into 
confufion,  and  chafed  them  off  the  field  with  great 
(laughter.  The  lofs  of  the  Scots  is  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  20,000  men :  The  caftle  of  Dunbar, 
with  all  its  garrifon,  furrendered  next  day  to  Edward, 
who,  after  the  battle,  had  brought  up  the  main  body 
of  the  Englifh,  and  who  now  proceeded  with  an 
allured  confidence  of  fuccefs.  The  caftie  of  Rox- 
borough  was  yielded  by  James,  fteward  of  Scotland; 
and  that  nobleman,  from  whom  is  defcended  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  was  again  obliged  to  lwear 
fealty  to  Edward.  After  a  feeble  refinance,  the 
caftles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  opened  their  gates 
to  the  enemy.  All  the  fouthern  parts  were  inftantly 
fubdued  by  the  Englifh;  and,  to  enable  them  the  bet- 
ter to  reduce  the  northern,  whole  inacceflible  fuuation 
feemed  to  give  them  fome  more  fecurity,  Edward 
ient  for  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  Welih  and  Irilh, 

*  Rymer,   vol,  ii.    p.  607.      Walling,    p.   65.     Hemin-.  vol    1. 
p.  Bz, 
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CHAP.  who,  being  accuftomed  to  a  defultory  kind  of  war, 

L ~'t  were  die  beil  fitted  to  puriue  the  fugitive  Scots  into 

ic.96.      the  receffes  of  their  lakes  and  mountains.     But  the 

Scotland  fpirit  of  the  nation  was  already  broken  by  their  mif- 
fortunes;  and  the  feeble  and  timid  Baliol,  difcon- 
tented  with  his  own  fubjects,  and  overawed  by  the 
Englilh,  abandoned  all  thofe  refources  which  his 
people  might  ye_t  have  poffeflfed  in  this  extremity. 
He  h aliened  to  make  his  fubmiffions  to  Edward ; 
he  expreffed  the  deepefl  penitence  for  his  difioyalty 
to  his  liege  lord ;  and  he  made  a  folemn  and  irre- 
vocable refignation  of  his  crown  into  the  hands  of 
that  monarch5.  Edward  marched  northwards  to 
Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  without  meeting  an  enemy  : 
No  Scotchman  approached  him  but  to  pay  him  fub- 
miiTion  and  do  him  homage  :  Even  the  turbulent 
Highlanders,  ever  refractory  to  their  own  princes, 
and  averfe  to  the  reftraint  of  laws,  endeavoured  ta 
prevent  the  devaftation  of  their  country,  by  giving 
him  early  proofs  of  obedience  :  And  Edward,  hav- 
ing brought  the  whole  kingdom  to  a  feeming  (late 
of  tranquillity,  returned  to  the  fouth  with  his  army. 
There  was  a  ftone,  to  which  the  popular  fuperftition 
of  the  Scots  paid  the  highefl  veneration  :  All  their 
kings  were  feated  on  it,  when  they  received  the  rite 
of  inauguration  :  An  ancient  tradition  afllired  them, 
that,  wherever  this  (lone  was  placed,  their  nation 
mould  always  govern  :  And  it  was  carefully  pre- 
ferved  at  Scone,  as  the  true  palladium  of  their  mo- 
narchy, and  their  ultimate  reiburce  amidft  all  their 
misfortunes.  Edward  got  polTeinon  of  it  5  and 
carried  it  with  him  to  England1.  He  gave  orders 
to  deftroy  the  records,  and  all  thofe  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  might  preferve  the  memory  of  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  and  refute  the  Eng- 
lifh  claims  of  fuperiority.  The  Scots  pretend,  that 
he  alio  deilroyed  all  the  annals  preferved  in  their 

s  Rymer,   vol.  ii.    p.  n\%,     Walfing.    p.  67.     Heming.    vol.  J. 
p.  99.     Trivet,  p.  393.  »  Walfing.  p.  C8.     Trivet,  p.  399. 
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convents  :  But  it  is  not  probable,  that  a  nation,  fo  c  H  a  p. 
rude  and  unpolifhed,  mould  be  pofTefTed  of  any  ,_  X111'^, 
hiftory  which  deferves  much  to  be  regretted.  The  n9c. 
great  ieal  of  Baliol  was  broken  j  and  that  prince 
himfelf  was  carried  prifoner  to  London,  and  com- 
mitted to  cuftody  in  the  Tower.  Two  years  after, 
he  was  reftored  to  liberty,  and  fiibmitted  to  a 
voluntary  banifhment  in  France ;  where,  without 
making  any  farther  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  his 
royalty,  he  died  in  a  private  ftation.  Earl  War- 
renne  was  left  governor  of  Scotland":  Englishmen 
were  entrufted  with  the  chief  offices  :  And  Edward, 
flatterino-  himfelf  that  he  had  attained  the  end  of 
ail  his  wifhes,  and  that  the  numerous  acts  of 
fraud  and  violence,  which  he  had  practifed  againfl 
Scotland,  had  terminated  in  the  final  reduction"  of 
that  kingdom,  returned  with  his  victorious  army 
into  England. 

An  attempt,  which  he  made  about  the  fame  WarwitB 
time,  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne,  was  not  equally  Fiance* 
luccefsful.  He  fent  thither  an  army  of  7000  men, 
Under  the  command  of  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Lancafter.  That  prince  gained  at  firft  lbme  ad- 
vantages over  the  French  at  Bourdeaux  •,  but  he 
was  foon  after  feized  with  a  diftemper,  of  which  he 
died  at  Bayonne.  The  command  devolved  on  the 
earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  not  able  to  perform 
any  thing  confiderable  during  the  reft  of  the  cam- 
paign"'. 

But  the  active  and  ambitious  fpirit  of  Edward, 
while  his  conquefts  brought  fuch  confiderable  accef- 
fions  to  the  Englifn  monarchy,  could  not  be  fatif- 
fied,  fo  long  as  Guienne,  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
his  family,  was  wreiled  from  him  by  the  dilhoneft 
artifices  of  the  French  monarch.  Finding  that 
the  diftance  of  that  province  rendered  all  his  efforts 
againfl:  it  feeble  and  uncertain,  he  purpofed  to  at- 

11  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  726.     Trivet,  p.  295. 
*  Heming,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  73,  74.. 
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c  h  A  P.  tack  France  in  a  quarter  where  fhe  appeared  more 
%_^__'1__/  vulnerable ;  and  with  this  view  he  married  his 
j;56.  daughter  Elizabeth  to  John  earl  of  Holland,  and 
at  the  fame  time  contracted  an  alliance  with  Guy 
earl  of  Flanders,  ftipulated  to  pay  him  the  fum  of 
75,000  pounds,  aud  projected  an  invafion,  with 
their  united  forces,  upon  Philip,  their  common 
enemy x.  He  hoped  that,  when  he  himfelf,  at  the 
head  of  the  Englifh,  Flemifh,  and  Dutch  armies, 
rei  forced  by  his  German  allies,  to  whom  he  had 
promifed  >r  remitted  confiderable  fums.  mould 
enter  the  frcnciers  of  France,  and  threaten  the 
capital  itfelf,  Philip  would  at  laft  be  obliged  to  re- 
linquifh  his  acquisitions,  and  purchafe  peace  by  the 
reftitution  of  Guienne.  But,  in  order  to  fet  this 
great  machine  in  movement,  confiderable  fupplies 
were  requifite  from  the  parliament ;  and  Edward, 
without  much  difficulty,  obtained  from  the  barons 
and  knights  a  new  grant  of  a  twelfth  of  all  their 
moveables,  and  from  the  boroughs,  that  of  an 
eighth.  The  great  and  almoft  unlimited  power  of 
the  king  over  the  latter,  enabled  him  to  throw  the 
heavier  part  of  the  burthen  on  them  ;  and  the  pre- 
judices which  he  feems  always  to  have  entertained 
againft  the  church,  on  account  of  the  former  zeal 
of  the  clergy  for  the  Mountfort  faction,  made  him 
refolve  to  load  them  with  ftill  more  confiderable 
impofiticns,  and  he  required  of  them  a  fifth  of  their 
moveables.  But  he  here  met  with  an  oppofition, 
which  for  fome  time  difconcerted  all  his  mealures, 
and  engaged  him  in  enterprifcs  that  were  fomewhat 
dangerous  to  him ;  and  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
any  of  his  predecefibrs. 
Diffcn-  Boniface  VIII.  who  had  fucceeded  Celeftine  in 

lite  dewy.  t^ie  PaPa^  throne,  was  a  man  of  the  mod:  lofty  and 
enterprifing  fpirit ;  and,  though  not  endowed  with 
that  feverity  of  manners  which  commonly  accom- 

*  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  761,     Walling,  p.  68. 
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panies  ambition  in  men  of  his  order,  he  was  deter-  c  *f  ^  P. 
mined  to  carry  the  authority  of  the  tiara,  and  his  t_  V ..'__; 
dominion  over  the  temporal  power,  to  as  great  a      iage! 
height  as  it  had  ever  attained  in  any  former  period. 
Senfible  that  his  immediate  predeceffors,  by  oppreff- 
ing   the   church  in  every  province  of  Chriftendom, 
had  extremely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  clergy, 
and  had  afforded  the  civil  magiflrate  a  pretence  for 
laying  like  impofitions  on  ecclefiaflical  revenues,  he 
attempted  to  re  fume  the  former  ftation  of  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff,  and  to  eftablifh  himfelf  as  the  common 
protector  of  the  fpiritual  order  againft  all  invaders. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  iffued  very  early  in  his  pon- 
tificate a  general  bull,  prohibiting  all  princes  from 
levying,    without  his  confent,  any  taxes  upon   the 
clergy,  and  all  clergymen  from  fubmitting  to  fuch 
impofitions ;   and   he  threatened  both  of  them  with 
the  penalties  of  excommunication  in  cafe  of  difo- 
bediencey.     This    important    edict  is  faid  to  have 
been  procured  by  the  felicitation  of  Robert  de  Win- 
chelfey,    archbifhop  of  Canterbury,    who   intended 
to  employ  it  as  a  rampart  againft  the  violent  extor- 
tions which  the  church  had  felt  from  Edward,  and 
the  ftill  greater,  which  that  prince's  multiplied  ne- 
ceiiities  gave  them  reafon  to  apprehend.     When  a 
demand,    therefore,    was  made  on  the  clergy  of  a 
fifth  of  their  moveables,  a  tax  which  was  probably 
much   more  grievous  than  a  fifth  of  their  revenue, 
as  their  lands  were  moftly  flocked  with  their  cattle, 
and   cultivated   by   their  villains ;    the  clergy  took 
fhelter  under  the  bull  of  pope  Boniface,  and  pleaded 
confeience    in    refufing    compliance2".     The   king 
came  not  immediately  to  extremities  on  this  rcpulfe; 
but,  afcer  locking  i-p  all  their  granaries  and  bams, 
and  prohibiting  all   rent  to  be  paid  them,  he  ap- 
pointed a  new  fynod,  to  confer  with  him  upon  his 
demand.      The   primate,    not  difmayed  by   thefe 

y  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p-  706.     Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  104..         z  Hemimg. 
Vol.  i.  p«  107.     Tiivu,  p,  296,     Cljron.  Dtinll.  vul,  ij.  p.  65a. 
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XJM.P'  Proofs  of  Edward's  refolution,  here  plainly  told  him 
^^  that  the  clergy  owed  obedience  toPtwo  foterefe 

"  •  ^eir/PrWaJ  and  thdr  temP°ral  •  b»t  their  duty 
bound  them  to  a  much  ftrifter  attachment  to  he 
former  than  to  the  latter:  They  could  not  compy 
with  his  commands  (for  fuch,  in  fome  meafure,  me 
reqnefts  of  the  crown  were  then  deemed),  in  con 
trad.ct.on  to  the  exprefs  prohibition  of  the  fove 
reign  pontiff".  vc 

',57'     v7H*a  der!y,  h?d  fan'    in   ma"y  infta"ces,   that 
Edward  paid  little  regard  to  thofe  numerous  privi! 
leges,  on  which  they  fet  fo  high  a  value.     He  had 
formerly   fazed,    in  an  arbitrary  manner,    all  the 
money  and  plate  belonging  to  the  churches  and  con! 
vents    and  had  applied  them  to  the  public  fervfce". 
and  they  could  not  but  exped  more  violent  treatment 
on  tins  ffiarp  refufal,  grounded  on  fuch  dani™ 
principles.     Inftead  of  applying  to  the  pop?  for  a 
relaxation  of  his  bull,  he  refolved  immediately  to 
employ  the  power  in  his  hands;  and  he  told  tie 
eccfcfiaft.es,  that,  fince  they  refufed  to  fuppTt  the 
civil  government,   they  were  unworthy  to  rece  ve 
any  benefit  from  it;  and  he  would  accordingly   Z 
them  out  of  the  protection  of  die  laws.    This  viX 
ous  meafure  was  immediately  carried  into  execu- 
tion;.    Orders  were  iffued  to  the  judges  to  receive 
no  caufe  brought  before  them  by  <he  clergy    lo 

fendants  To  do  every  man  juftice  againft  them  • 
to  do  them  juft.ee  againft  no  body '.  °  The  eede ' 
fiaft.es  foon  found  themfelves  in  the  moft  miferable 
fituation  imaginable.  They  could  not  remain  in 
their  own  houles  or  convents  for  want  of  fobfrttence 
If  they  went  abroad  in  queft  of  maintenance  the* 
were  demounted,  robbed  of  their  horfes  and  clothe? 
abufed    by  every  ruffian,  and  no  redrefs  could  be 

*  M. \s\i  p.  4„.       Wl'C'°S-  P'  ^     "«»"•«•  'ol.  i.  p.  .of. 
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obtained  by  them  for  the  moft  violent  injury.  The  chap. 
primate  himfelf  was  attacked  on  the  highway,  was  ,  .'_, 
flripped  of  his  equipage  and  furniture,  and  was  at  1297. 
laft  reduced  to  board  himfelf,  with  a  (ingle  fervant, 
in  the  houfe  of  a  country  clergyman f.  The  king, 
meanwhile,  remained  an  indifferent  fpectator  of  all 
thefe  violences ;  and,  without  employing  his  officers 
in  committing  any  immediate  injury  on  the  priefts, 
which  might  have  appeared  invidious  and  oppreffive, 
he  took  ample  vengeance  on  them  for  their  obfti- 
nate  refufal  of  his  demands.  Though  the  arch- 
bifhop  iffued  a  general  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  all  who  attacked  the  peribns  or  property  of 
ecclefiaftics,  it  was  not  regarded:  While  Edward 
enjoyed  the  fatisfaction  of  feeing  the  people  become 
the  voluntary  inftruments  of  his  juftice  againft  them, 
and  enure  thernfelves  to  throw  off  that  refpect  for 
the  facred  order,  by  which  they  had  fo  long  been 
overawed  and  governed. 

The  fpirits  of  the  clergy  were  at  laft  broken  by 
this  harm  treatment.  Befides  that  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  York,  which  lay  neareft  the  danger  that 
ftill  hung  over  them  from  the  Scots,  voluntarily, 
from  the  firft,  voted  a  fifth  of  their  moveables ;  the 
bifhops  of  Salifbury,  Ely,  and  fome  others,  made 
a  compofition  for  the  fecular  clergy  within  their 
diocefes  ;  and  they  agreed  not  to  pay  the  fifth,  which 
would  have  been  an  acl:  of  diibbedience  to  Boni- 
face's bull,  but  to  depofite  a  fum  equivalent  in  fome 
church  appointed  them ;  whence  it  was  taken  by 
the  king's  officers8.  Many  particular  convents  and 
clergymen  made  payment  of  a  like  fum,  and  re- 
ceived the  king's  protection h.  Thofe  who  had 
not  ready  money,  entered  into  recognizances  for  the 
payment.  And  there  was  fcarcely  found  one  eccle- 
iiaftic  in  the  kingdom,  who  feemed  willing  to  fuffer, 
for  the  fake  of  religious  privileges,  this  new  fpecies 

f  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  109,  5  Fleming,  vol.  i.  p.  108,  109. 
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CH  A  p.  of  martyrdom,  the  moll  tedious  and  languishing  of 
L^_  j  any,  the  moll  mortifying  to  fpiritual  pride,  and  not 
1297.  rewarded  by  that  crown  of  glory,  which  the  church 
holds  up,  with  fuch  oftentation,  to  her  devoted  ad- 
herents. 
Arbitrary  Bur  as  the  money  granted  by  parliament,  though 
confiderable,  was  not  fufficient  to  fupply  the  king's 
neceflities,  and  that  levied  by  compofitions  with  the 
clergy  came  in  flowly,  Edward  was  obliged,  for  the 
obtaining  of  farther  fupply,  to  exert  his  arbitrary 
power,  and  to  lay  an  oppreffive  hand  on  all  orders 
of  men  in  the  kingdom.  He  limited  the  merchants 
in  the  quantity  of  wool  allowed  to  be  exported  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  forced  them  to  pay  him  a  duty  of 
forty  millings  a  fack,  which  was  computed  to  be 
above  the  third  of  the  value1.  He  feized  all  the 
reft  of  the  wool,  as  well  as  all  the  leather  of  the 
kingdom,  into  his  hands,  and  difpofed  of  thefe 
commodities  for  his  own  benefit k:  He  required  the 
fheriffs  of  each  county  to  fupply  him  with  2000 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  as  many  of  oats,  which  he 
permitted  them  to  feize  wherever  they  could  find 
them :  The  cattle  and  other  commodities  neceffary 
for  fupply inoj  his  army  were  laid  hold  of  without 
the  confent  of  the  owners ]  :  And  though  he  pro- 
mifed  to  pay  afterwards  the  equivalent  of  all  thefe 
goods,  men  faw  but  little  probability  that  a  prince, 
who  fubmitted  fo  little  to  the  limitations  of  law, 
could  ever,  amidft  his  multiplied  neceffities,  be 
reduced  to  a  (Iricl  obfervance  of  his  engagements. 
He  mowed,  at  the  fame  time,  an  equal  difregard 
to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  by  which  all  the 
lands  of  his  kingdom  were  held  :  In  order  to  in- 
creafe  his  army,  and  enable  him  to  fupport  that 
great  effort  which  he  intended  to  make  againft 
France,  he  required  the  attendance  of  every  proprie- 
tor of  land  polfeffed  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  even 
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though  he  held   not   of  the    crown,    and  was  not  c  H  A  p« 
obliged  by  his  tenure  to  perform  any  Rich  Service*   ,    ~-\j 

These  acts  of  violence  and  of  arbitrary  power,      i297. 
notwithstanding  the  great  perfonal  regard  generally 
borne  to  the  king,  bred  murmurs  in  every  order  of 
men  ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  fome  of  the  great  no- 
bility, jealous  of  their  own  privileges  as  well  as  of 
national  liberty,  gave  countenance  and  authority  to 
thefe  complaints.     Edward   affembled  on  the   fea- 
coaft  an  army,  which  he  purpofed  to  fend  over  to 
Gafcony,'  while  he  himfelf  fhould  in  perfon  make 
an  imprefllon  on  the  fide  of  Flanders  -,  and  he  in- 
tended to  put  thefe  forces  under  the  command  of 
Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  the  conftable, 
and  Roger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,    the  marefchal 
of  England.     But  thefe  two  powerful  earls  refufed 
to  execute  his  commands,  and  affirmed,  that  they 
were  only  obliged  by  their  office  to  attend  his  per- 
fon in  the  wars.     A  violent  altercation  enfuedj  and 
the  king,    in   the  height  of  his  paflion,  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  conftable,    exclaimed,    Sir  early  by 
God,  you  jhall  either  go  or  hang.     By  God,  Sir  King, 
replied  Hereford,  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang*.    And 
he  immediately  departed,  with  the  marefchal,    and 
above  thirty  other  considerable  barons. 

Upon  this  oppofition,  the  king  laid  afide  the 
project  of  an  expedition  againft  Guienne ;  and 
affembled  the  forces  which  he  himfelf  purpofed  to 
tranfport  into  Flanders.  But  the  two  earls,  irritated 
in  the  fonteft  and  elated  by  impunity,  pretending 
that  none  of  their  ancestors  had  ever  ferved  in  that 
country,  refufed  to  perform  the  duty  of  their  office 
in  muttering  the  army  °.  The  king,  now  finding 
it  advifable  to  proceed  with  moderation,  instead  of 
attainting  the  earls,  who  poffesTed  their  dignities  by 
hereditary  right,  appointed  Thomas  de  Berkeley, 
and  Geoffrey  de  Geyneville,  to  act,    in  that  emer- 

m  Walfing.  p.  69.  n  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  m. 
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C-H  n  p«  gence,  as  conftable  and  marefchal p.  He  endea- 
.  ..  '  .  voured  to  reconcile  himfelf  with  the  church  :  took 
1*97.  the  primate  again  into  favour9 ;  made  him,  in  con- 
junction with  Reginald  de  Grey,  tutor  to  the  prince, 
whom  he  intended  to  appoint  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom during  his  abfence  ;  and  he  even  aflembled  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility  in  Weftminfter-hall, 
to  whom  he  deigned  to  make  an  apology  for  his 
paft  conduct.  He  pleaded  the  urgent  neceffities  of 
the  crown  •,  his  extreme  want  of  money ;  his  en- 
gagements from  honour  as  well  as  intereft  to  fupport 
his  foreign  allies:  And  he  promifed,  if  ever  he  re- 
turned in  fafety,  to  redrefs  all  their  grievances,  to 
reftore  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  make  all 
his  fubjects  compenfation  for  the  loffes  which  they 
had  fuftained.  Meanwhile,  he  begged  them  to 
fufpend  their  animofities ;  to  judge  of  him  by  his 
future  conduct,  of  which,  he  hoped,  he  mould  be 
more  mafter ;  to  remain  faithful  to  his  government, 
or,  if  he  perifhed  in  the  prefent  war,  to  preferve 
their  allegiance  to  his  ion  and  fucceflbrr. 

There  were  certainly,  from  the  concurrence  of 
difcontents  among  the  great,  and  grievances  of  the 
people,  materials  fufficient  in  any  other  period  to 
have  kindled  a  civil  war  in  England :  But  the 
vigour  and  abilities  of  Edward  kept  every  one  in 
awe  j  and  his  dexterity,  in  flopping  on  the  brink  of 
danger,  and  retracting  the  meafures  to  which  he 
Jiad  been  pufhed  by  his  violent  temper  and  arbitrary 
principles,  faved  the  nation  from  fo  great  a  cala- 
mity. The  two  great  earls  dared  not  to  break  out 
into  open  violence :  They  proceeded  no  farther 
than  framing  a  remonftrance,  which  was  delivered 
to  the  king  at  Winchelfea,  when  he  was  ready  to 
embark  for  Elanders.  They  there  complained  of 
the  violations  of  the  great  charter  and  that  of  fo- 
refts  j  the  violent  feizures  of  corn,  leather,  cattle, 

P  M.  Weft.  p.  4.30.  q  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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and  above  all,   of  wool,    a  commodity  which  they  chap. 
affirmed  to  be  equal  in  value  to  half  the  lands  of     XI11' 
the  kingdom;  the  arbitrary  impofition  of  forty  fhil-  ^"7^7* 
lings  a  lack  on  the  fmall  quantity  of  wool  allowed 
to  be  exported  by  the  merchants ;  and  they  claimed 
an  immediate  redrefs  of  all  thefe  grievances3.     The 
king  told  them,  that  the  greater  parts  of  his  council 
were  now  at  a  diftance,  and  without  their  advice  he 
could  not  deliberate  on  meafures  of  fo  great  im- 
portance1. 

But  the  conflable  and  marefchal,  with  the  ba-  Differ.  - 
rons  of  their  party,  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  l1ons  w[th 
Edward's  abfence,  and  to  obtain  an  explicit  affent  thebarons" 
to  their  demands.  When  fummoned  to  attend  the 
parliament  at  London,  they  came  with  a  great  body 
of  cavalry  and  infantry;'  and  before  they  would 
enter  the  city,  required  that  the  gates  mould  be  put 
into  their  cuftody".  The  primate,  who  fecretly 
favoured  all  their  pretentions,  advifed  the  council 
to  comply ;  and  thus  they  became  maflers  both  of 
the  young  prince  and  of  the  reiolutions  of  parlia- 
ment. Their  demands,  however,  were  moderate; 
and  fuch  as  fufficiently  juftify  the  purity  of  their 
intentions  in  all  their  pad  meafures  :  They  only  re- 
quired, that  the  two  charters  mould  receive  afolemn 
confirmation  ;  that  a  claufe  mould  be  added  to  fe- 
cure  the  nation  for  ever  againft  all  impofitions  and 
taxes  without  confent  of  parliament  j  and  that  they 
themfelves,  and  their  adherents,  who  had  refufed  to 
attend  the  king  into  Flanders,  fhouid  be  pardoned 
for  the  offence,  and  fhouid  be  again  received  into 
favour".  The  prince  of  Wales  and  his  council 
afTented  to  thefe  terms ;  and  the  charters  were  fent 
over  to  the  king  in  Flanders  to  be  there  confirmed 
by  him.     Edward  felt  the  utmoft  reluctance  to  this 

•  Walfing.  p.7z.  Heming.  vol.  I.  p.  „5.  Trivet,  p.  302. 
I  J;al!.,nS-  P-  72.  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  i,7.  Trivet,  p.  304. 
«  Hem.ng    vol.  i.  p.  138.  w  Walfing.    p.  73. 

Heming.  vol.  1.  p.  ,38,  139,  140,  ,41.     Trivet,  p.  308. 
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c^t^p-  meafure,  which,  he  apprehended,  would  for  the 
^  -  _*_;  future  impofe  fetters  on  his  conduct,  and  fet  limits 
1297.  to  his  lavvlefs  authority.  On  various  pretences  he 
delayed  three  days  giving  any  anfvver  to  the  depu- 
ties ;  and  when  the  pernicious  confequences  of  his 
refufal  were  reprefented  to  him,  he  was  at  laft  obli- 
ged, after  many  internal  druggies,  to  affix  his  feal 
to  the  charters,  as  alio  to  the  claufe  that  bereaved 
him  of  the  power,  which  he  had  hitherto  afTumed, 
of  impofing  arbitrary  taxes  upon  the  people". 

That  we  may  finifh  at  once  this  interesting 
tranfaction  concerning  the  fet  dement  of  the  char- 
ters, we  (hall  briefly  mention  the  fubfequent  events 
which  relate  to  it.  The  conflable  and  marefchal, 
informed  of  the  king's  compliance,  were  fatisfied; 
and  not  only  ceafed  from  difturbing  the  govern- 
ment, but  affiited  the  regency  with  their  power 
againfl  the  Scots,  who  had  rifen  in  arms,  and  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  England7.  But  being  kn- 
fible,  that  the  fmallefl  pretence  would  fuffice  to 
make  Edward  retract  thefe  detefred  laws,  which, 
though  they  had  often  received  the  fanction  both  of 
king  and  parliament,  and  had  been  acknowledged 
during  three  reigns,  were  never  yet  deemed  to  have 
fufficient  validity;  they  infilled,  that  he  ihould 
again  confirm  them  on  his  return  to  England,  and 
mould  thereby  renounce  all  plea  which  he  might 
derive  from  his  refiding  in  a  foreign  country,  when 
he  formerly  affixed  his  feal  to  them2.  It  appeared 
that  they  judged  aright  of  Edward's  character  and 
intentions:  He  delayed  his  confirmation  as  long  as 
poflible  j  and  when  the  fear  of  worfe  confequences 
obliged  him  again  to  comply,  he  exprefsly  added 
a  falvo  for  his  royal  dignity  or  prerogative,  which 
in  effect  enervated  the  whole  force  of  the  charters3. 
The  two  earls  and  their  adherents  left  the  parlia- 

*  Walfing.  p.  74..     Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  1  j  3 .  >'  Heming. 

vol.  i.  p.  143.  z  Ibid.  p.  159.  i  Ibid.  p.  167,   168. 
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merit  in  difguft  ;  and  the  king  was  conftrained,  on  c  H  A  p- 

a  future  occafion,   to  grant  to  the  people,  without  L _'  _, 

any  fubterfuge,  a  pure  and  ablblute  confirmation  of  i-97. 
thofe  lawsb,  which  were  fo  much  the  object  of  their 
paffionate  affection.  Even  farther  fecurities  were 
then  provided  for  the  eftablifhment  of  national  pri- 
vileges. Three  knights  were  appointed  to  be 
chofen  in  each  county,  and  were  inverted  with  the 
power  of  punifliing,  by  fine  and  imprifonment, 
every  tranfgrefilon  or  violation  of  the  charters0  :  A 
precaution  which,  though  it  was  loon  difufed,  as 
encroaching  too  much  on  royal  prerogative,  proves 
the  attachment  which  the  Englifh,  in  that  age, 
bore  to  liberty,  and  their  well  grounded  jealoufy 
of  the  arbitrary  difpofition  of  Edward. 

The  work,  however,  was  not  yet  entirely  nnifhed 
and  complete.  In  order  to  execute  the  leffer  char- 
ter, it  was  requifite,  by  new  perambulations,  to  fet 
bounds  to  the  royal  forefts,  and  to  difafforeft  all 
land  which  former  encroachments  had  compre- 
hended within  their  limits.  Edward  difcovered  the 
fame  reluctance  to  comply  with  this  equkable  de- 
mand ;  and  it, was  not  till  after  many  delays  on  his 
part,  and  many  folicitations  and  requefts,  and  even 
menaces  of  war  and  violence11  on  the  part  of  the 
barons,  that  the  perambulations  were  made,  and 
exact  boundaries  fixed,  by  a  jury  in  each  county, 
to  the  extent  of  his  forefts e.  Had  not  his  am- 
bitious and  active  temper  railed  him  fo  many  fo- 
reign enemies,  and  obliged  him  to  have  recourfe 
fo  often  to  the  affiftance  of  his  fubjects,  it  is  not 
likely  that  thofe  concefiions  could  ever  have  been 
extorted  from  him. 

b  Heming.   vol.  i.  p.  168.  c  Ibid,  p    170. 

d  Walling,  p.  80.  We  are  told  by  Tyrrell,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  from 
the  chronicle  of  St.  Albans,  that  the  barons,  not  content  with  the 
execution  of  the  charter  of  forefls,  demanded  of  Edward  as  high 
terms  as  had  been  impofed  on  his  father  by  the  ;arl  of  Leicefter : 
But  no  other  hiltorian  mentions  this  particular. 

e  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  171.     M.  Weft.  p.  431.  ^j. 3  3, 
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CH;^P«  But  while  the  people,  after  fo  many  fuccefsful 
v___^_^,  ftruggles,  deemed  themfelves  happy  in  the  fecure 
1297*  pofTellion  of  their  privileges,  they  were  furprifed  in 
1305  to  find  that  Edward  had  fecretly  applied  to 
Rome,  and  had  procured,  from  that  mercenary 
court,  an  abfolution  from  all  the  oaths  and  engage- 
ments, which  he  had  fo  often  reiterated,  to  obferve 
both  the  charters.  There  are  fome  hiftoriansf  fo 
credulous  as  to  imagine,  that  this  perilous  ftep  was 
taken  by  him  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  acquire 
the  merit  of  granting  a  new  confirmation  of  the  char- 
ters, as  he  did  foon  after  ;  and  a  confirmation  fo 
much  the  more  unqueflionable,  as  it  could  never 
after  be  invalidated  by  his  fucceflbrs,  on  pretence 
of  any  force  or  violence  which  had  been  impofed 
upon  him.  But  befides  that  this  might  have  been 
done  with  a  better  grace,  if  he  had  never  applied 
for  any  fuch  abfolution,  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct  proves  him  to  be  little  fufceptible  of  fuch 
refinements  in  patriotifm;  and  this  very  deed  itfelf^ 
in  which  he  anew  confirmed  the  charters,  carries  on 
the  face  of  it  a  very  oppofite  prefumption.  Though 
he  ratified  the  charters  in  general,  he  ftill  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  papal  bull  fo  far  as  to  invalidate  the 
late  perambulations  of  the  forefts,  which  had  been 
made  with  fuch  care  and  attention,  and  to  referve 
to  himfelf  the  power,  in  cafe  of  favourable  inci- 
dents, to  extend  as  much  as  formerly  thofe  arbitrary 
jurifdi&ions.  If  the  power  was  not  in  facl:  made 
ule  of,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  favourable 
incidents  did  not  offer. 

Thus,  after  the  contefts  of  near  a  whole  century, 
and  thefe  ever  accompanied  with  violent  jealoufies, 
often  with  public  convulfions,  the  Great  Charter 
was  finally  eftablifhed ;  and  the  Englifh  nation  have 
the  honour  of  extorting,  by  their  perfeverance,  this 
conceffion  from  the  ableft,  the  moil  warlike,  and 

{  Brady,  vol.  ii.   p.  84.     Carte,^vol.  ii.  p.  292. 
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the   mod  ambitious   of  all    their    princes1'.     It  is  c  H  a  P. 

i  #  Y  ITT 

computed,    that  above  thirty  confirmations  of  the  ' ^ 

charter  were  at  different  times  required  of  feveral  i»97. 
kings,  and  granted  by  them,  in  full  parliament  j 
a  precaution  which,  while  it  difcovers  fome  igno- 
rance of  the  true  nature  of  law  and  government, 
proves  a  laudable  jealoufy  of  national  privileges  in 
the  people,  and  an  extreme  anxiety  left  contrary 
precedents  mould  ever  be  pleaded  as  an  authority 
for  infringing  them.  Accordingly  we  find,  that, 
though  arbitrary  practices  often  prevailed,  and  were 
even  able  to  eftablifh  themfelves  into  fettled  cuf- 
toms,  the  validity  of  the  Great  Charter  was  never 
afterwards  formally  difputed  ;  and  that  grant  was 
ftill  regarded  as  the  bafis  of  Englifh  government, 
and  the  fure  rule  by  which  the  authority  of  every 
cuftom  was  to  be  tried  and  canvafXed.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Star-chamber,  martial  law,  impri- 
fonment  by  warrants  from  the  privy  council,  and 
other  practices  of  a  like  nature,  though  eftablifhed 
for  feveral  centuries,  were  fcarcely  ever  allowed 
by  the  Englifh  to  be  parts  of  their  conftitution  : 
The  affection  of  the  nation  for  liberty  ftill  pre- 
vailed over  all  precedent,  and  even  all  political 
reafoning :  The  exercife  of  thefe  powers,  after  be- 
ing long  the  fource  of  fecret  murmurs  among  the 
people,  was,  in  fulnefs  of  time,  folemnly  abolifhed, 
as  illegal,  at  leaft  as  oppreflive,  by  the  whole  legif- 
lative  authority. 

To  return  to  the  period  from  which  this  account 
of  the  charters  has  led  us :  Though  the  king's  im- 
patience to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies  in 
Flanders    made   him   overlook    all   confiderations, 

i  It  muft,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  king  never  forgave  the 
chief  aftors  in  this  tranfaftion  ;  and  he  found  means  afterwards  to 
obiige  both  the  conftable  and  marefchai  to  refign  their  offices  into  his 
hands.  The  former  received  a  new  grant  of  it:  But  the  office  of 
marefchal  was  given  to  Thomas  of  Brorhertori,  the  king's  fecond 
ion. 

U  4  either 
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chap,   either    of  domeftic    difcontents  or  of  commotions 

XIII 

t  "  '  .  among  the  Scots  ;  his  embarkation  had  been  fo 
j'zqj.  long  retarded  by  the  various  obftructions  thrown 
in  his  way,  that  he  loft  the  proper  feafon  for  action, 
and  after  his  arrival  made  no  progrefs  againft  the 
enemy.  The  king  of  France,  taking  advantage 
of  his  abfence,  had  broken  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  had  defeated  the  Flemings  in  the  battle  of 
Furnes ;  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Lifle,  St. 
Omer,  Courtrai,  and  Ypres  ;  and  feemed  in  a 
fituation  to  take  full  vengeance  on  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, his  rebellious  vaiTal.  But  Edward,  feconded 
by  an  Englifh  army  of  50,000  men  (for  this  is  the 
number  affigned  by  hiftoriansk),  was  able  to  ftop 
the  career  of  his  victories  ;  and  Philip,  finding  all 
the  weak  refources  of  his  kingdom  already  ex- 
haufted,  began  to  dread  a  reverie  of  fortune,  and 
to  apprehend  an  invafion  on  France  itfeif.  The 
king  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  difappointed 
of  afiiftance  from  Adolph  king  of  the  Romans, 
which  he  had  purchaled  at  a  very  high  price,  and 
finding  many  urgent  calls  for  his  prefence  in  Eng- 
land, was  defirous  of  ending,  on  any  honourable 
terms,  a  war  which  ferved  only  to  divert  his  force 
from  the  execution  of  more  important  projects. 
This  difoofition  in  both  monarchs  foon  produced 
a  ceffation  of  hoflilities  for  two  years  -,  and  engaged 
them  to  fubmit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration 
of  pope  Boniface. 
1298.  Boniface  was  among  the  laft  of  the  fovereign 

pontiffs  that  exercifed  an  authority  over  the  tem- 
poral jurifdiction  of  princes  ;  and  thefe  exorbitant 
pretentions,  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  afTume 
from  the  fuccefsful  example  of  his  predeceffors,  but 
of  which  the  feafon  was  now  pafl,  involved  him  irr 
fo  many  calamities,  and  were  attended  with  fo  un- 
fortunate a  cataftrophe,  that  they  have  been  fecretly 

JS  Homing,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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abandoned,  though  never  openly  relinquifhed,  by  chap. 
his  fucceffors  in  the  apoftolic  chair.  Edward  and  ,_  _  '_, 
Philip,  equally  jealous  of  papal  claims,  took  care  1298. 
to  infert  in  their  reference,  that  Boniface  was  made 
judge  of  the  difference  by  their  confent,  as  a  pri- 
vate perfon,  not  by  any  right  of  his  pontificate ; 
and  the  pope,  without  feeming  to  be  offended  at  this 
mortifying  claufe,  proceeded  to  give  a  fentence  be- 
tween them,  in  which  they  both  acquiefced1.  He 
brought  them  to  agree  that  their  union  fhould  be 
cemented  by  a  double  marriage ;  that  of  Edward 
himfelf,  who  was  now  a  widower,  with  Margaret, 
Philip's  fifter,  and  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
with  Ifabella,  daughter  of  that  monarch"1.  Philip 
was  likewife  willing  to  reftore  Guienne  to  the  Eng- 
lish, which  he  had  indeed  no  good  pretence  to  de- 
tain ;  but  he  infilled  that  the  Scots,  and  their  king 
John  Baliol,  fhould,  as  his  allies,  be  comprehended 
in  the  treaty,  and  fhould  be  reftored  to  their  liberty. 
The  difference,  after  feveral  difputes,  was  compro-  Peace  with 
mifed,  by  their  making  mutual  facrifices  to  each  France* 
other.  Edward  agreed  to  abandon  his  aliy  the  earl 
of  Flanders,  on  condition  that  Philip  fhould  treat  in 
like  manner  his  ally  the  king  of  Scots.  The  pro- 
fpect  of  conquering  thefe  two  countries,  whofe  Situ- 
ation made  them  lb  commodious  an  acquifition  to 
the  refpective  kingdoms,  prevailed  over  all  other 
confederations  ;  and  though  they  were  both  finally 
difappointed  in  their  hopes,  their  conduct  was  very 
reconcileable  to  the  principles  of  an  interefted  policy. 
This  was  the  firft  fpecimen  which  the  Scots  had  of  * 
the  French  alliance,  and  which  was  exactly  conform- 
able to  what  a  fmaller  power  mufl  always  expeft, 
when  it  blindly  attaches  itfelf  to  the  will  and  fortunes 
of  a  greater.  That  unhappy  people,  now  engaged 
in  a  brave  thdugh  unequal  conteft  for  their  liberties, 

1  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  817.    Heming.  vol.i,  p.  149.    Trivet,  p.  310. 
F'  .Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p,  833, 
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chap,  were  totally  abandoned  by  the  ally  in  whom  they  re- 
uxn  '   ,  pofed  their  final  confidence  to  the  will  of  an  imperi- 

1298.  ous  conqueror. 
Revolt  of  Though  England  as  well  as  other  European 
countries  was,  in  its  ancient  Itate,  very  ill  qualified 
for  making,  and  flill  worfe  for  maintaining,  con- 
quers, Scotland  was  fo  much  inferior  in  its  internal 
force,  and  was  fo  ill  fituated  for  receiving  foreign 
fuccours,  that  it  is  no  wonder  Edward,  an  ambitious 
monarch,  mould  have  caft  his  eye  on  fo  tempting 
an  acquifition,  which  brought  both  fecurity  and 
greatnefs  to  his  native  country.  But  the  inftruments 
whom  he  employed  to  maintain  his  dominion  over 
the  northern  kingdom  were  not  happily  chofen ; 
and  acted  not  with  the  requifite  prudence  and  mode- 
ration in  reconciling  the  Scottifh  nation  to  a  yoke 
which  they  bore  with  fuch  extreme  reluctance. 
Warrenne,  retiring  into  England  on  account  of  his 
bad  ftate  of  health,  left  the  adminiftration  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Ormefby,  who  was  appointed  jufti- 
ciary  of  Scotland,  and  Creffingham,  who  bore  the 
office  of  treafurer  •,  and  a  fmall  military  force  re- 
mained to  fecure  the  precnrious  authority  of  thole 
minifters.  The  latter  had  no  other  object  than  the 
amaffing  of  money  by  rapine  and  injuftice :  The 
former  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  rigour  and  fe- 
verity  of  his  temper  :  And  both  of  them  treating 
the  Scots  as  a  conquered  people,  made  them  fen- 
fible  too  early  of  the  grievous  fervitude  into  which 
they  had  fallen.  As  Edward  required  that  all  the 
proprietors  of  land  mould  fwr-ar  fealty  to  him  ;  every 
one  who  refufeu  or  delayed  giving  this  teftimony  of 
fubmiiTion,  was  outlawed  and  impriibned,  and  pu- 
nifhev!  .vichour  mercy  ;  and  the  braveft  and  mod 
generous  fpirits  of  the  nation  were  thus  exafperated 
to  the  Lighelt  degree  againft  the  Englilh  govern- 
ment. 

"  Walfing.  p.  70.     Heming.   vol.  i.  p.  118.     Trivet,  p.  299. 
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There  was  one  William  Wallace,  of  a  fmall  chap. 
fortune,  but  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  , /_  ' ^ 
weft  of  Scotland,  whofe  courage  prompted  him  to  1238. 
undertake,  and  enabled  him  finally  to  accomplifh, 
the  defperate  attempt  of  delivering  his  native  coun- 
try from  the  dominion  of  foreigners.  This  man, 
whofe  valorous  exploits  are  the  object  of  juft  ad- 
miration, but  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  the 
traditions  of  his  countrymen,  had  been  provoked 
by  the  infolence  of  an  Englifh  officer  to  put  him 
to  death ;  and  finding  himfelf  obnoxious  on  that 
account  to  the  feverity  of  the  -admin iftration,  he 
fled  into  the  woods,  and  offered  himfelf  as  a 
leader  to  all  thofe  whom  their  crimes,  or  bad 
fortune,  or  avowed  hatred  of  the  Englifh,  had 
reduced  to  a  like  neceflity.  He  was  endowed  with 
gigantic  force  of  body,  with  heroic  courage  of 
mind,  with  difinterefted  magnanimity,  with  in- 
credible patience,  and  ability  to  bear  hunger,  fa- 
tigue, and  all  the  feverities  of  the  feafons ;  and 
he  foon  acquired,  among  thofe  defperate  fugitives, 
that  authority  to  which  his  virtues  fo  juftly  entitled 
him.  Beginning  with  fmall  attempts,  in  which  he 
was  always  fuccefsful,  he  gradually  proceeded  to 
more  momentous  enterprifes  ;  and  he  difcovered 
equal  caution  in  fecuring  his  followers,  and  valour 
in  annoying  the  enemy.  By  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  he  was  enabled,  when  purfued,  to  enfure  a 
retreat  among  the  morafTes,  or  forePcs,  or  moun- 
tains j  and  again  collecting  his  difperfed  affociates, 
he  unexpectedly  appeared  in  another  quarter,  and 
furprifed,  and  routed,  and  put  to  the  fword  the  un- 
wary Englifh.  Every  day  brought  accounts  of  his 
great  actions,  which  were  received  with  no  lefs  fa- 
vour by  his  countrymen  than  terror  by  the  enemy : 
All  thofe  who  thirfted  after  military  fame  were  de- 
firous  to  partake  of  his  renown  :  His  fuccefsful  va- 
lour feerned  to  vindicate  the  nation  from  the  igno- 
miny into  which  it  had  fallen,  by  its  tame  fubmif- 

fion 
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chap.  fion  to  the  Englifh :  And  though  no  nobleman  of 
iJ^i_j   note  ventured  as  yet  to  join  his  party,  he  had  gained 
1298.      a  general  confidence  and  attachment,  which  birth  and 
fortune  are  not  alone  able  to  confer. 

Wallace  having,  by  many  fortunate  enterprifes, 
brought  the  valour  of  his  followers  to  correfpond  to 
his  own,  refolved  to  ftrike  a  decifive  blow  againft 
the  Englifh  government;  and  he  concerted  the  plan 
of  attacking  Ormefby  of  Scone,  and  of  taking  ven- 
geance on  him  for  all  the  violence  and  tyranny  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  The  judiciary,  apprifed 
of  his  intentions,  fled  haftily  into  England  :  All  the 
other  officers  of  that  nation  imitated  his  example  : 
Their  terror  added  alacrity  and  courage  to  the  Scots, 
,  who  betook  themfelves  to  arms  in  every  quarter : 

Many  of  the  principal  barons,  and  among  the  reft 
fir  William  Douglas0,  openly  countenanced  Wal- 
lace's party  :  Robert  Bruce  fecretly  favoured  and 
promoted  the  fame  caufe:  And  the  Scots,  making  off" 
their  fetters,  prepared  themfelves  to  defend,  by  an 
united  effort,  that  liberty  which  they  had  fo  unexpec- 
tedly recovered  from  the  hands  of  their  oppreffors. 

But  Warrenne,  collecting  an  army  of  40,000  men 
in  the  north  of  England,  determined  to  re-eftabiifh 
,  his  authority  ;  and  he  endeavoured,  by  the  celerity 
of  his  armament  and  of  his  march,  to  compenfate 
for  his  pad  negligence,  which  had  enabled  the  Scots 
to  throw  off  the  Englifh  government.  He  fuddenly 
entered  Annandale,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy  at 
Irvine,  before  their  forces  were  fully  collected,  and 
before  they  had  put  themfelves  in  a  poflure  of  de- 
fence. Many  of  the  Scottifh  nobles,  alarmed  with 
their  dangerous  fituation,  here  fubmitted  to  the  Eng- 
lifh, renewed  their  oaths  of  fealty,  promiied  to  de- 
liver hoftages  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  received 
a  pardon  for  paft  offences p.  Others  who  had  not 
yet  declared  themfelves,  fuch  as  the  fteward  of  Scot- 

0  Walling,  p.  70.     Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  1x8.  P  Heming. 
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land  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  joined,  though  with  re-  C  h  a  p. 
luctance,  the  EngliOi  army ;  and  waited  a  favour-  ,  XirL  _j 
able  opportunity  for  embracing  the  caufe  of  their  dif-  i298. 
trefied  countrymen.  But  Wallace,  whofe  authority 
over  his  retainers  was  more  fully  confirmed  by  the 
abfence  of  the  great  nobles,  perfevered  obftinately 
in  his  purpofe ;  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy,  he  marched  northwards,  with 
an  intention  of  prolonging  the  war,  and  of  turning 
to  his  advantage  the  fituation  of  that  mountainous 
and  barren  country.  When  Warrenne  advanced  to 
Stirling,  he  found  Wallace  encamped  at  Cambuf- 
kenneth,  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Forth  ;  and 
being  continually  urged  by  the  impatient  Creffing- 
ham,  who  was  actuated  both  by  perfonal  and  na- 
tional animofities  againft  the  Scots q,  he  prepared  to 
attack  them  in  that  pofition,  which  Wallace,  no 
lefs  prudent  than  courageous,  had  chofen  for  his 
armyr.  In  fpite  of  the  remonftrances  of  fir  Rich- 
ard Lundy,  a  Scotchman  of  birth  and  family,  who 
fincerely  adhered  to  the  Englifh,  he  ordered  his 
army  to  pafs  a  bridge  which  lay  over  the  Forth  j  but 
he  was  foon  convinced,  by  fatal  experience,  of  the 
error  of  his  conduct.  Wallace,  allowing  fuch  num- 
bers of  the  Englifn  to  pafs  as  he  thought  proper,  at- 
tacked them  before  they  were  fully  formed,  put 
them  to  rout,  pufiied  part  of  them  into  the  river, 
destroyed  the  reft  by  the  edge  of  the  fword,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  them8.  Among  the 
(lain  was  CrefTingham  himfelf,  whofe  memory  was 
fo  extremely  odious  to  the  Scots,  that  they  Rayed 
his  dead  body,  and  made  faddlcs  and  girths  of  his 
fkin1.  Warrenne,  finding  the  remainder  of  his 
army  much  difmayed  by  this  misfortune,  was 
obliged  again  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  and  retire 
into  England.     The   caftles   of  Roxborough    and 

1  Heming,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  »  On  the  nth  of  September  I297T 
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chap.  Berwic,  ill  fortified  and  feebly  defended,  fell  foon 

_Xni'_/  a^ter  *nt0  t'ie  nands  °f  tne  Scots. 
1298.  Wallace,  univerfally  revered  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country,  now  received  from  the  hands  of  his  fol- 
lowers the  dignity  of  regent  or  guardian  under  the 
captive  Baliol ;  and  finding  that  the  diforders  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  unfavourable  feafons,  had  pro- 
duced a  famine  in  Scotland,  he  urged  his  army  to 
march  into  England,  to  fubfift  at  the  expence  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  revenge  all  p aft  injuries,  by  retaliat- 
ing on  that  hoftile  nation.  The  Scots,  who  deemed 
every  thing  poffible  under  fuch  a  leader,  joyfully 
attended  his  call.  Wallace,  breaking  into  the 
northern  counties  during  the  winter  feafon,  laid 
every  place  wafte  with  fire  and  fwordj  and  after  ex- 
tending on  all  fides,  without  oppofition,  the  fury  of 
his  ravages  as  far  as  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  he 
returned,  loaded  with  fpoils,  and  crowned  with 
glory,  into  his  own  country".  The  diforders 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  England,  from  the 
refractory  behaviour  of  the  conftable  and  marefchal, 
made  it  impofiible  to  collect  an  army  fufficient  to 
refill  the  enemy,  and  expofed  the  nation  to  this  lofs 
and  difhonour. 

But  Edward,  who  received  in  Flanders  intelli- 
gence of  thefe  events,  and  had  already  concluded 
a  truce  with  France,  now  haftened  over  to  England, 
in  certain  hopes,  by  his  activity  and  valour,  not 
only  of  wiping  off  this  difgrace,  but  of  recovering 
the  important  conqueft  of  Scotland,  which  he  al- 
ways regarded  as  the  chief  glory  and  advantage  of 
his  reign.  He  appeafed  the  murmurs  of  his  people 
by  conceffions  and  promifes  :  He  reftored  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  London  the  election  of  their  own  magi- 
ftrates,  of  which  they  had  been  bereaved  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  father's  reign  :  He  ordered  ftrict  in- 
quiry to  be  made  concerning  the  corn  and  other 

u  Homing,  vol.  i.  p.  131,  132,  133. 
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goods  which  had  been  violently  feized  before  his 
departure,  as  if  he  intended  to  pay  the  value  to  the 
owners w  :  And  making  public  profeflions  of  con-  1T98 
firming  and  obferving  the  charters,  he  regained  the 
confidence  of  the  difcontented  nobles.  Having,  by 
all  thefe  popular  arts,  rendered  himfelf  entirely 
matter  of  his  people,  he  collected  the  whole  military 
force  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  marched 
with  an  army  of  near  a  hundred  thoufand  combatants 
to  the  northern  frontiers. 

Nothing  could  have  enabled  the  Scots  to  refill 
but  for  one  feafon  fo  mighty  a  power,  except  an  en- 
tire union  among  themfelves  ;  but  as  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  king,  whofe  perfonal  qualities,  even 
when  he  was  prefent,  appeared  fo  contemptible,  and 
had  left  among  his  fubjects  no  principle  of  attach- 
ment to  him  or  his  family,  factions,  jealoufies,  and 
animofities  unavoidably  arofe  among  the  great,  and 
diffracted  all  their  councils.  The  elevation  of  Wal- 
lace, though  purchafed  by  fo  great  merit  and  fuch 
eminent  fervices,  was  the  object  of  envy  to  the  no- 
bility, who  repined  to  fee  a  private  gentleman  raifed 
above  them  by  his  rank,  and  ftill  more  by  his  glory 
and  reputation.  Wallace  himfelf,  fenfible  of  their 
jealoufy,  and  dreading  the  ruin  of  his  country  from 
thofe  inteftine  difcords,  voluntarily  refigned  his  au- 
thority, and  retained  only  the  command  over  that 
body  of  his  followers,  who,  being  accuftomed  to 
victory  under  his  ftandard,  refilled  to  follow  into  the 
field  any  other  leader.  The  chief  power  devolved 
on  the  lteward  of  Scotland,  and  Cummin  of  Bade- 
noch;  men  of  eminent  birth,  under  whom  the  great 
chieftains  were  more  willing  to  ferve  in  defence  of 
their  country.  The  two  Scottilh  commanders,  col- 
lecting their  feveral  forces  from  every  quarter,  fixed 
their  ftation  at  Falkirk,  and  purpofed  there  to  abide 
the  aflault  of  the  Englifh.     WTallace  was  at  the  head 

■  Rvmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  813. 
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CHTrr?'  °fa  thircl  body,- which  acted  under  his  command. 

^.^^l^  The  Scottifh  army  placed  their  pikemen  along  their 
1293.  front :  Lined  the  intervals  between  the  three  bodies 
with  archers :  And  dreading  the  great  fuperiority  of 
the  Englifh  in  cavalry,  endeavoured  to  fecure  their 
front  by  pallifadoes,  tied  together  by  ropes".  In 
this  difpofition  they  expected  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

sidjuly.       The  king,  when  he  arrived  in  fight  of  the  Scots, 

Falkirk*  was  P^ea^  with  the  profpect  of  being  able,  by  one 
decifive  ftroke,  to  determine  the  fortune  of  the  war  ; 
and  dividing  his  army  alfo  into  three  bodies,  he  led 
them  to  the  attack.  The  Englifh  archers,  who  be- 
gan about  this  time  to  furpafs  thofe  of  other  nations, 
firft  chafed  the  Scottifn  bowmen  off  the  field ;  thea 
pouring  in  their  arrows  among  the  pikemen,  who 
were  cooped  up  within  their  entrenchments,  threw 
them  into  diforder,  and  rendered  the  affault  of  the 
Englifh  pikemen  and  cavalry  more  eafy  and  fuccefT- 
ful.  The  whole  Scottifh  army  was  broken,  and 
chafed  off  the  field  with  great  Daughter;  which  the 
hiftorians,  attending  more  to  the  exaggerated  rela- 
tions of  the  populace  than  to  the  probability  of 
things,  make  amount  to  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  meny. 
It  is  only  certain  that  the  Scots  never  fuffered  a 
greater  lofs  in  any  a6tion,  nor  one  which  feemed  to 
threaten  more  inevitable  ruin  to  their  country. 

In  this  general  rout  of  the  army,  Wallace's  mi- 
litary fkiil  and  prefence  of  mind  enabled  him  to  keep 
his  troops  entire;  and  retiring  behind  the  Carron,  he 
marched  leifurely  along  the  banks  of  that  fmall  river, 
which  protected  him  from  the  enemy.  Young 
Bruce,  who  had  already  given  many  proofs  of  his 
afpiring  genius,  but  who  ferved  hitherto  in  the  Eng- 

x  Walfing.  p.  75.    Herning.   vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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lifli   army,  appeared  on  the  oppofite  banks ;    and  C  H  A  p. 
diltinguifhing   the    Scottifli    chief,    as    well   by  his  ^l^^j 
majeflic    port,    as    by  the    intrepid    activity  of  his      tZ9t, 
behayiour,  called   out  to   him,  and  defired  a  fnort 
conference.     He   here  rcprefented  to  Wallace  the  , 
fruitlefs   and   ruinous   enterprise    it)    which   he   was 
engaged  ;   and  endeavoured   to   bend   his  inflexible 
fpirit  to  fubmiffion  under  fuperior  power  and  fu- 
perior  fortune  :   He  infilled  on  the  unequal  conteft 
between  a  weak   ftate,    deprived  of  its   head  and 
agitated  by  inteftine  difcord,  and  a  mighty  nation, 
conducted  by  the  ablelt  and  moft  martial  monarch 
of  the  age,  and  pofTeiTed  of  every  refource  either 
for    protracting  the   war,    or   for   pufhing   it   with 
vigour  and   activity  :    If  the   love  of  his  country 
were    his    motive    for    perfeverance,    his    cbltinacy 
tended  only  to  prolong  her  mifery  ;    if  he  carried 
his  views  to    private    grandeur    and   ambition,    he 
might  reflect  that,  even  if  Edward  fhould  withdraw 
his  armies,  it  appeared  from  palt  experience,   that 
ib   many   haughty    nobles,   proud  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence  of   their    families,    would    never    fubmit  to 
perfonal    merit,   whole   fuperiority   they    were   lefs 
inclined   to    regard    as    an    object  jof    admiration, 
than  as  a  reproach   and  injury  to  themfelves.     To 
thefe    exhortations    Wallace    replied,    that,     if   he 
had  hitherto  acted  alone   as   the   champion    of  his 
country,  it   was   folely  becaufe   no  fecond  or  com- 
petitor,   or  what  he  rather  wiflied,    no  leader  had 
yet  appeared   to   place  himfelf  in   that  honourable 
ftation  :  That  the  blame  lay   entirely   on  the    no- 
bility, and  chiefly  on  Bruce  himfelf,    who,  uniting 
perfonal  merit  to   dignity  of  family,   had   deferred 
the  poll   which  both  nature  and  fortune,    by  fuch 
powerful  calls,   invited   him   to   allume  :   That  the 
Scots,   pofleffed  of   fuch  a  head,    would,   by  their 
unanimity  and  concord,  have  furmounted  the  chief 
difficulty   under    which    they    now    laboured,    and 
might    hope,    notwithstanding  their  prefent   lofies, 
Vol.  II.  X  to 
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c  h  A -p.  to  oppofe  fuccefsfully  all  the  powers  and  abilities  of 
1_3jI"'_  Edward  t  That  Heaven  itfelf  could  not  fet  a  more 
1298.  glorious  prize  before  the  eyes  either  of  virtue  or 
ambition,  than  to  join  in  one  object,  the  acqui- 
fition  of  royalty  with  the  defence  of  national  inde- 
pendence :  And  that  as  the  interefts  of  his  country, 
more  vthan  thofe  of  a  brave  man,  could  never  be 
lincerely  cultivated  by  a  facrifice  of  liberty,  he 
himfelf  was  determined,  as  far  as  pofiible,  to  pro-r 
long  not  her  mifery  but  her  freedom,  and  was  de- 
firous  that  his  own  life,  as  well  as  the  exiftence  of 
the  nation,  might  terminate,  when  they  could  no 
otherwife  be  preferved  than  by  receiving  the  chains 
of  a  haughty  vidor.  The  gallantry  of  thefe  fen- 
timents,  though  delivered  by  an  armed  enemy, 
ftruck  the  generous  mind  of  Bruce :  The  flame 
was  conveyed  from  the  breaft  of  one  hero  to 
that  of  another  :  He  repented  of  his  engagements 
with  Edward  ;  and  opening  his  eyes  to  the  ho- 
nourable path  pointed  out  to  him  by  Wallace, 
fecfetiy  determined  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity 
of  embracing  the  caule,  however  defperate,  of  his 
opprelfed  country2. 
1*99'  The  fubjection  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  this 

great  victory  of  Edward,  was  not  yet  entirely  com- 
pleted. The  Englifh  army,  after  reducing  the 
fouthern  provinces,  was  obliged  to  retire  for  want 
of  provifions;  and  left  the  northern  counties  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  The  Scots,  no  lefs  enraged 
*at  their  prefent  defeat.,  than  elated  by  their  paft 
victories,  frill  maintained  the  conteft  for  liberty; 
but  being  fully  fenfible  of  the  great  inferiority  of 
rheir  force,  they  endeavoured,  by  applications  to 
foreign  courts,  to  procure  to  themfelves  fome  affift- 
ance.  The  iupplications  of  the  Scottifh  minifters 
were  rejected  by  Philip ;  but  were  more  fuccefsful 

r  This  ftorv  i>  told  by  oil  the  Scotch  writers  ;  though  it  muft  be 
owned  :!u;r  Trivet  and  JiemingforU,  authors  of  good  credit,  both  agree 
that  Uruce  was  not  at  that  time  in  Edward'*  army. 
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with  the  court  of  Rome.  Boniface,-  pleafed  with  chap. 
an  occafion  of  exerting  his  authority,  wrote  a  letter  ,  '-  *-'_j 
to  Edward,  exhorting  him  to  put -a  flop  to  his  op-  i5oo. 
preflions  in  Scotland,  and  difplaying  all  the  proofs,  Sc".t)and 
fuch  as  they  had  probably  been  furnifhed  him  by  ^ued. 
the  Scots  themfelves,  for  the  ancient  independence 
of  that  kingdom2.  Among  other  arguments,  hinted 
at  above,  he  mentioned  the  treaty  conducted  and 
finifhed  by  Edward  himfelf,  for  the  marriage  of  his 
ion  with  the  heirefs  of  Scotland ;  a  treaty  which 
would  have  been  abfurd,  had  he  been  Superior  lord 
of  the  kingdom,  and  had  poSTeSTed,  by  the  feudal 
law,  the  right  of  difpofing  of  his  ward  in  marriage^ 
He  mentioned  feveral  other  ftriking  facts,  which 
fell  within  the  compafs  of  Edward's  own  know- 
ledge ;  particularly,  that  Alexander,  when  he  did 
homage  to  the  king,  openly  and  exprefsly  declared 
in  his  prefence,  that  he  fwore  fealty  not  for  his 
crown,  but  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England: 
And  the  pope's  letter  might  have  paffed  for  a  rea- 
fonable  one,  had  he  not  Subjoined  his  own  claim  to 
be  liege  lord  of  Scotland  $  a  claim  which  had  not 
once  been  heard  of,  but  which,  with  a  fingular  con- 
fidence, he  aSTerted  to  be  full,  entire,  and  derived 
from  the  mofl  remote  antiquity.  The  affirmative 
ftyle,  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsful  with  him  and  his 
predeceflbrs  in  fpiritual  contefts,  was  never  before 
abufed  after  a  more  egregious  manner  in  any  civil 
controverfy. 

The  reply,  which  Edward  made  to  Boniface's  ,3<,r> 
letter,  contains  particulars  no  lefs  fingular  and  re-* 
markableb.  He  there  proves  the  fuperiority  of 
England  by  historical  facts,  deduced  from  the 
period  of  Brutus,  the  Trojan,  who,  he  faid, 
founded  the  Britilh  monarchy  in  the  age  of  Eli 
and  Samuel :  He  Supports  his  pofition  by  all  the 
events  which  paSTed  in  the  ifland  before  the  arrival 

a  Itymer,  vol.  it.  p.  844..  t>  Ibid.  p.  863. 
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c  hap.  0f  t^e  Romans:   And  after  hying  great  ftrefs  on 
i^^^j  the    extenfive    dominions    and    heroic   victories    of 
"1301.      king  Arthur,  he   vouchfafes   at  laft  to  defcend    to 
the  time  of  Edward  the  elder,  with  which,  in  his 
fpeech  to  the  ftates   of  Scotland,  he  had  chofen  to 
begin  his  claim  of  fuperioiity.     He  afierts  it  to  be 
a    fact,    notorious   and  confirmed  by   the  records   of 
antiquity,    that    the    Englifh   monarchs    had   often 
conferred   the  "kingdom  of  Scotland   on   their  own 
fubjects ;   had    dethroned    thefe    vaflal   kings  when 
unfaithful  to  them ;    and  had  fubftituted  others  in 
their  Mead.     He  difplays  with  great  pomp  the  full 
and  complete   homage  which  William   had  done  to 
«  Henry  II.,  without  mentioning  the  formal  abolition 

of  that  extorted  deed  by  king  Richard,  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  future  claims  of  the  fame  nature. 
Yet  this  paper  he  begins  v/ith  a  folemn  appeal  to 
the  Almighty,  the  fearcher  of  hearts,  for  his  own 
firm  perfuafion  of  the  juftice  of  his  claim  ;  and  no 
lefs  than  a  hundred  and  four  barons  affembled  in 
parliament  at  Lincoln,  concur  in  maintaining  before 
the  pope,  under  their  feals,  the  validity  of  thefe  pre- 
tenfions c.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  they  take 
care  to  inform  Boniface,  that,  though  they  had 
juftified  their  caufe  before  him,  they  did  not  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  judge  :  They  had  fworn  to 
maintain  all  its  royal  prerogatives,  and  would  never 
permit  the  king  himfelf,  were  he  willing,  to  relin- 
quifh  its  independence. 
*3oz.  That  neglect,  almoft  total,  of  truth  and  juftice5 

which  ibvereign  ftates  difcover  in  their  transactions 
with  each  other,  is  an  evil  univerfal  and  inveterate  ; 
is  one  great  fource  of  the  mifery  to  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  continually  expofed  j  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  many  inftances,  it  be  found  in 
the   end   to   contribute    to   the   intereits    of  thole 

c  Ryrr.er,    vo!.  ii.   p.   873.     Walling,   p.  85.       Heming.    vol.   i. 
p.  1S6.     Tiivct,  p.  330.     M.  Weft.  f.  443. 
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princes  themfelves,  who  thus  facrifice  their  inte- 
grity to  their  politics.  As  few  monarchs  have  lain 
under  ftronger  temptations  to  violate  the  principles  1302. 
of  equity,  than  Edward  in  his  tra  n  fa  ft  ions  with 
Scotland j  fo  never  were  they  violated  with  lefs 
fcruple  and  referve:  Yet  his  advantages  were 
hitherto  precarious  and  uncertain  ;  and  the  Scots, 
once  rouled  to  aims  and  enured  to  war,  began  to 
appear  a  formidable  enemy,  even  to  this  military 
and  ambitious  monarch.  They  chofe  John  Cum-  Scotland 
min  for  their  regent;  and  not  content  with  main-  vfitl".re" 
taining  their  independence  in  the  northern  parts, 
they  made  incurfions  into  the  fouthern  counties, 
which  Edward  imagined  he  had  totally  fubdued. 
John  de  Segrave,  whom  he  had  left  guardian  of 
Scotland,  led  an  army  to  oppoie  them  ;  and  lying  Ijy* 
at  Roflin,  near  Edinburgh,  lent  out  his  forces  in  + 
three  divifions,  to  provide  themfelves  with  forage 
and  fubfiftence  from  the  neighbourhood.  One 
party  was  fuddenly  attacked  by  the  regent  and  fir 
Simon  Fraferj  and  being  unprepared,  was  imme- 
diately routed  and  puriued  with  great  (laughter. 
The  few  that  efcaped,  flying  to  the  fecond  divifion, 
gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  :  The 
foldiers  ran  to  their  arms  ;  and  were  immediately 
led  on  to  take  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  Scots,  elated  with  the  advantage 
already  obtained,  made  a  vigorous  impremon 
upon  them  :  The  Englifh,  animated  with  a  thirft 
of  vengeance,  maintained  a  flout  refinance  :  The 
victory  was  long  undecided  between  them  ;  but  at 
laft  declared  itfclf  entirely  in  favour  of  the  former, 
who  broke  the  English  and  chafed  them  to  the 
third  divifion,  now  advancing  with  a  halty  march 
to  fupport  their  diftreffed  companions.  Many  of 
the  Scots  had  fallen  in  the  two  firft  actions  j  mod 
of  them  were  wounded ;  and  all  of  them  extremely 
fatigued  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  combat : 
X3  Yet 
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Ci*nP"  Yet  were  they  To  tranfported  with  fuccefs  and  mi- 
L"_^  *_,  litary  rage,  that,  having  fuddenly  recovered  their 
1303.  order,  and  arming  the  followers  of  their  camp  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  flaughtered  enemy,  they  drove  with 
fury  upon  the  ranks  of  the  difmayed  Englifh.  The 
favourable  moment  decided  the  battle ;  which  the 
Scots,  had  they  met  with  a  (leady  refiftance,  were 
not  long  able  to  maintain  :  The  Engliih  were 
chafed  off  the  field  :  Three  victories  were  thus 
gained  in  one  day d :  And  the  renown  of  thefe 
great  exploits,  feconded  by  the  favourable  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  people,  foon  made  the  regent  matter 
of  all  the  fortreites  in  the  fouth ;  and  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  for  Edward  to  begin  anew  the  conqueft  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  king  prepared  himfelf  for  this  enterprife 
with  his  ufual  vigour  and  abilities.  He  afiembled 
both  a  great  fleet  and  a  great  army  ;  and  entering 
the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  appeared  with  a  force 
which  the  enemy  could  not  think  of  lefifting  in  the 
open  field:  The  Englifh  navy,  which  failed  along 
the  coaft,  fecured  the  army  from  any  danger  of 
famine :  Edward's  vigilance  prefcrved  it  horn  fur- 
prifes :  And  by  this  pi  udent  dilpufition  they  marched 
victorious  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  ravaging  the  open  country,  reducing  alj 
the  caftles  %  and  receiving  the  fub  mi  (lions  of  all  the 
nobility,  even  thofe  of  Cummin  the  regent.  The 
molt  obftinate  refiftance  was  made  by  xht  caftle  of 
Brechin,  defended  by  fir  Thomas  Maule  j  and 
the  place  opened  not  its  gates,  till  the  death  of 
the  governor  by  difcouraging  the  garrifon  obliged 
Is  ngain  them  to  (ubmit  to  the  fate  which  had  over- 
iubdued.  whelmed  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  Wallace,  though 
he  attended  the  Englifii  army  in  their  march, 
found   but  few   opportunities   of   fignalizing    that 

d  Beming.  vol.  i.  p.  197.  e  Ibid.  p.  205. 
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valour  which  had  formerly  made  him  fo  terrible  to  C  HA  p. 
his  enemies.  .J      '  _, 

Edward  having  completed  his  conqueft,  which  i-0+. 
employed  him  during  the  fpace  of  near  two  years, 
now  undertook  the  more  difficult  work  of  fettling 
the  country,  of  eftablifhing  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  making  his  acquifition  durable  to  the 
crown  of  England.  He  feems  to  have  carried  mat- 
ters  to  extremity  againlt  the  natives :  He  abrogated 
all  the  Scottifh  laws  and  cuftoms '" :  He  endeavoured 
to  fubftitute  the  Englifh  in  their  place  :  He  entirely 
rafed  or  deftroyed  all  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity :  Such  records  or  hiftories  as  had  efcaped  his 
former  fearch  were  now  burnt  or  difperfed :  And 
he  haftened,  by  too  precipitate  fteps,  to  abolifh  en- 
tirely the  Scottifh  name,  and  to  fink  it  finally  in  the 
Englifh. 

Edward,  however,  dill  deemed  his  favourite  1305. 
conqueft  expofed  to  fome  danger,  fo  long  as 
Wallace  was  alive;  and  being  prompted  both  by 
revenge  and  policy,  he  employed  every  art  to  dis- 
cover his  retreat,  and  become  mafter  of  his  perfon. 
At  laft,  that  hardy  warrior,  who  was  determined, 
amidft  the  univerfal  flavery  of  his  countrymen,  ftill 
to  maintain  his  independency,  was  betrayed  into 
Edward's  hands  by  fir  John  Monteith,  his  fiend, 
whom  he  had  made  acquainted  with  the  place  of 
his  concealment.  The  king,  whofe  natural  bra- 
very and  magnanimity  fhould  have  induced  him  to 
refpecl  like  qualities  in  an  enemy,  enraged  at  fome 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  Wallace  during  the 
fury  of  war,  refolved  to  overawe  the  Scots  by  an 
example  of  feverity  :  He  ordered  Wallace  to  be  %  3d  Aug. 
carried  in  chains  to  London ;  to  be  tried  as  a  rebel 
and  traitor,  though  he  had  never  made  fubmif- 
fions,  or  fworn  tealty  to  England,  and  to  be 
executed  on  Tower-hill.     This  was  the  unworthy 

f  Ryley,  p.  506. 
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chap.  faj-e  0f  a  }jer0j  who,  through  a  courfe  of  many  years, 

L     ,*_/  had,  with  fignal  conduct,  intrepidity,  and  perfeverance, 
j  305.      defended,  againft  a  public  and  oppreffive  enemy,  the 
liberties  of  his  native  country. 

But  the  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  failed  of 
the  purpofe  to  which  it  was  directed.  The  Scots, 
already  difgufted  at  the  great  innovations  intro- 
duced by  the  fword  of  a  conqueror  into  their  laws 
and  government,  were  farther  enraged  at  the  in- 
jiiftice  and  cruelty  exercifed  upon  Wallace  ;  and  all 
the  envy  which,  during  his  life-time,  had  attended 
that  gallant  chief,  being  now  buried  in  his  grave, 
he  was  univerfally  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  patron  of  her  expiring  independency. 
The  people,  inflamed  with  refentment,  were  every 
where  difpofed  to  rife  againft  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment; and  it  was  not  long  ere  a  new  and  more  for- 
tunate leader  prefented  himfelf,  who  conducted  them 
to  liberty,  to  victory,  and  to  vengeance. 
1306.  Robert  Bruce,  grandfon  of  that  Robert  who 

Robert  nac}  been  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown, 
had  fucceeded  by  his  grandfather's  and  father's 
death,  to  all  their  rights  j  and  the  demife  of  John 
Baliol,  together  with  the  captivity  of  Edward, 
eldeft  fon  of  that  prince,  feemed  to  open  a  full 
career  to  the  genius  and  ambition  of  this  young 
nobleman.  He  faw  that  the  Scots,  when  the  title 
to  their  crown  had  expired  in  the  males  of  their 
ancient  royal  family,  had  been  divided  into  parties 
nearly  equal  between  the  houfes  of  Bruce  and 
Baliol ;  and  that  every  incident,  which  had  fince 
happened,  had  tended  to  wean  them  from  any 
attachment  to  the  latter.  The  {lender  capacity  of 
John  had  proved  unable  to  defend  them  againft 
their  enemies :  He  had  meanly  refigned  his  crown 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror :  He  had,  before 
his  deliverance  from  captivity,  reiterated  that 
refignation  in  a  manner  feemingly  voluntary  -y  and 
had  in,  that  deed  thrown  out  many  reflexions  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  difhonourable  to  his  ancient  fubjects,  whom  chap. 
he  publicly  called  traitors,  ruffians,  and  rebels,  ,  *u 
and  with  whom  he  declared  he  was  determined  to  1306. 
maintain  no  farther  correfpondence h :  He  had, 
during  the  time  of  his  exile,  adhered  ftrictly  to 
that  refolution  ;  and  his  fori,  being  a  prifoner, 
feemed  ill  qualified  to  revive  the  rights,  now  fully 
abandoned,  of  his  family.  Bruce  therefore  hoped 
that  the  Scots,  fo  long  expofed  from  the  want  of 
a  leader  to  the  oppreflions  of  their  enemies,  would 
unanimoufly  fly  to  his  flandard,  and  would  feat  him 
on  the  vacant  throne,  to  which  he  brought  fuch. 
plaufible  pretentions.  His  afpiring  fpirit,  inflamed 
by  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  buoyed  up  by  his  na- 
tural courage,  law  the  glory  alone  of  the  enterprife, 
or  regarded  the  prodigious  difficulties  which  at- 
tended it,  as  the  fource  only  of  farther  glory.  The 
miferies  and  oppreflions  which  he  had  beheld  his 
countrymen  fuffer  in  their  unequal  conteft  ;  the  re- 
peated defeats  and  misfortunes  which  they  had  un- 
dergone; proved  to  him  fo  many  incentives  to  bring 
them  relief,  and  conduct  them  to  vengeance  againft 
the  haughty  victor.  The  circumftances  which  at- 
tended Uruce's  firft  declaration  are  variously  related  ; 
but  we  fhall  rather  follow  the  account  given  by  the 
Scottifh  hiftorians ;  not  that  their  authority  is  in  ge- 
neral anywife  comparable  to  that  of  the  English, 
but  becaufe  they  may  be  fuppofed  fometimes  better 
informed  concerning  facts  which  fo  nearly  imerefted 
their  own  nation. 

Bruce,  who  had  long  harboured  in  his  breaft 
the  defign  of  freeing  his  enflaved  country,  ventured 
at  feft  to  open  his  mind  to  John  Cummin,  a  power- 
ful nobleman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  itrict  inti- 
macy. He  found  his  friend,  as  he  imagined, 
fully  poflfefied  with  the  fame  fentiments;    and  he 

*>  Brady's  Hift.  vol.  ii.  App.  No.  27. 
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chap,  needed  to    employ  no  arts  of  perfuafion  to  make 
yj^^j  him  embrace  the  refolution  of  throwing  off,  on  the 
,3o6.      firft  favourable  opportunity,  the  ufurped  dominion 
of  the   Englifh.     But  on  the  departure  of  Bruce, 
who  attended  Edward  to  London,  Cummin,  who 
either  had  all  along  diflembled  with  him,  or  began 
to  reflect  more  coolly  in  his  abfence  on  the  defpe- 
rate   nature  of  his  undertaking,  refolved  to  atone 
for  his  crime  in  afienting  to  this  rebellion,  by  the 
merit  of  revealing  the  fecret  to  the  king  of  England. 
Edward  did  not  immediately  commit  Bruce  to  cuf- 
tody ;  becauie  he  intended  at  the  fame  time  to  feize 
his   three  brothers,   who  refided  in  Scotland  -,  and 
he  contented  himfelf  with  fecretly  fetting  fpies  upon 
him,   and   ordering  all  his  motions  to  be  ftrictly 
watched.     A  nobleman  of  Edward's  court,  Bruce's 
intimate  friend,  was  apprized  of  his  danger;   but 
not  daring,  amidft  fo  many  jealous  eyes,    to  hold 
any  converfation  with  him,  he  fell  on  an  expedient 
to  give    him  warning,    that   it   was    full    time  he 
fhould  make  his  efcape.     He  fent  him  by  his  fer- 
vant  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs,  and  a  purfe  of  gold,  which 
he  pretended  to  have  borrowed  from  him  -,  and  left 
it  to  the  fagacity  of  his  friend  to  difcover  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prefent.     Bruce  immediately  contrived 
the  means  of  his  efcape ;   and  as  the  ground  was  at 
that  time  covered  with  fnow,  he  had  the  precaution, 
it  is  faid,  to  order  his  horfes  to  be  fhod  with  their 
fhoes  inverted,    that    he  might  deceive  thofe  who 
fhould  track  his  path  over  the  open  fields  or  crofs 
roads,  through  which  he  purpofed  to  travel.     He 
arrived  in  a  few  clays  at  Dumfries  in  Annandale, 
the  chief  feat  of  his  family  intereft;  and  he  happily 
found  a  great  number  of  the  Scottifh  nobility  theFe 
aflembled,  and  among  the  reft,  John  Cummin,  his 
former  aflbciate. 
lothFeb.        The  noblemen   were  aftoniihed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Bruce  among  them  t  and  ftill  more  when 
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he  difcovered  to   them  the  object  of  his  journey.  c  H  A  p. 

He  told  them  that  he  was  come  to  live  or  die  with  , __, 

them  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and      1306. 
hoped,  with  their  affiftance,  to  redeem  the  Scottifh 
name  from  all  the  indignities  which  it  had  fo  long 
fuffered  from  the  tyranny  of  their  imperious  maf- 
ters  :  That  the  facrifice  of  the  rights  of  his  family 
was  the  firft  injury  which  had  prepared  the  way  for 
their  enfuing  flavery ;  and  by  reluming  them,  which 
was  his  firm  purpofe,  he  opened  to  them  the  joyful 
profpect  of  recovering  from  the  fraudulent  ufurper 
their  ancient  and  hereditary  independence  :  That  all 
pall  misfortunes  had  proceeded  from  their  difunionj 
and  they  would  foon  appear  no  lefs  formidable  than 
of  old  to  their  enemies,  if  they  now  deigned  to  fol- 
low into  the  field  their  rightful  prince,  who  knew  no 
medium  between  death  and  victory :    That  their 
mountains,   and  their  valour,  which  had,  during  fo 
many  ages,  protected  their  liberty  from  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Roman  empire,  would  (till  be  fufficient, 
were   they   worthy  of  their   generous  anceftors,  to 
defend  them   againft  the   utmoft    violence  of  the 
Englifh  tyrant :  That  it  was  unbecoming  men,  born 
to  the  mod  ancient  independence  known  in  Europe, 
to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  any  mafters;  but  fatal  to 
receive  thofe   who,    being   irritated   by   fuch  per- 
fevering  refiftance,  and   inflamed  with   the  higheft 
animofity,  would  never  deem  themfelves  fecure  in 
their  ufurped  dominion,  but  by  exterminating  all 
the  ancient  nobility,  and  even  all  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants :  And  that,  being  reduced  to  this  defperatc 
extremity,  it  were  better  for  them  at  once  to  perifh, 
like  brave  men,  with  fwords  in  their  hands,  rhan  to 
dread  long,   and  at  lad  undergo  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate Wallace,  whofe  merits,   in  the  brave  and 
obftinate  defence  of  his  country,   weie  finally  le- 
warded  by  the  hands  of  an  Englifh  executioner. 

The  fpirit  with  which  this  difcourfe  was  deli- 
vered, the  bold  fentiments  which  it  conveyed,  the 
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chap,  novelty  of  Bruce's  declaration,  afilfted  by  the  graces 
__",  of  his  youth  and  manly  deportment,  made  deep 
*5o6.  imprefnon  on  the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  roufed 
al)  thofe  principles  of  indignation  and  revenge  with 
which  they  had  long  been  fecretly  actuated.  The 
Scottifh  nobles  declared  their  unanimous  refolution 
to  ufe  the  utmefr.  efforts  in  delivering  their  country 
from  bondage,  and  to  fecend  the  courage  of  Bruce, 
in  affering  his  and  their  undoubted  rights  againft 
their  common  opprefTors.  Cummin  alone,  who  had 
fecretly  taken  his  meafures  with  the  king,  oppofed 
this  general  determination  ;  and  by  reprefenting  the 
great  power  of  England,  governed  by  a  prince  of 
fuch  uncommon  vigour  and  abilities,  he  endea- 
voured to  fet  before  them  the  certain  defrjuction 
•which  they  muft  expect,  if  they  again  violated  their 
oaths  of  fealty,  and  fnook  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
victorious  Edward1.  Bruce,  already  apprifed  of 
his  treachery,  and  forefeeing  the  certain  failure  of 
all  his  own  fchemes  of  ambition  and  glory  from  the 
oppofition  of  {q  potent  a  leader,  took  immediately 
his  refolution  ;  and  moved  partly  by  refentment, 
partly  by  policy,  followed  Cummin  on  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  aflembly,  attacked  him  in  the  cloyfters 
of  the  Grey  Friars,  through  which  he  palled,  and 
running  him  through  the  body,  left  him  for  dead. 
Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatric,  one  of  Bruce's  friends, 
afking  him  foon  after  if  the  traitor  was  (lain  j  I  be- 
lieve Jo,  replied  Bruce.  Slnd  is  that  a  matter, 
cried  Kirkpatric,  to  be  left  to  conjecture  ?  I  will  fe- 
cure  him.  Upon  which  he  drew  his  dagger,  ran  to 
Cummin,  and  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart.  This 
deed  of  Bruce  and  his  afibciates,  which  contains 
circumftances  juftly  condemned  by  our  preient  man- 
ners, was  regarded  in  that  age  as  an  effort  of  manly 
vigour  and  juft  policy.  The  family  of  Kirkpatric 
took  for  the  creft  of  their  arms,   which  they  ftill 

>  M.  Weft.  p.  453. 
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wear,  a  hand  with  a  bloody  dagger;    and  chore  for  CH  A  P. 
their   motto   thefe  words,    /  will  fecure  him  ;    the  t    _I__'  # 
expreiiion  employed  by  their  anceftor  when  he  exe-      iJ0€, 
cuted  that  violent  action. 

The  murder  of  Cummin  affixed  the  feal  to  the  Third 
confpiracy  of  the  Scottifh  nobles:   They  had  now  Levo!fo5 

r  1    c    1  n     i  re     i  i  /-  «-,  Scotland* 

no  refource  left  but  to  (hake  oft  the  yoke  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt :    The  genius  of 
the  nation  roufed  itfelf  from  its  prefent  dejection  : 
And  Bruce,  flying  to  different  quarters,  excited  his 
partifans  to  arms,  attacked  with  fuccefs  the  difperfed 
bodies  of  the  Englifh,  got  poffeiTion  of  many  of  the 
caitles,  and  having  made  his  authority  be  acknow- 
ledged in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  folemnly 
crowned  and  inaugurated  in  the  abbey  of  Scone  by 
the  bifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  zealoufly  em- 
braced his  caufe.     The  Englifh  v/ere  again  chafed 
out  of  the  kingdom,  except  fuch  as  took  fhelter  in 
the  fortrelTes  that  (till  remained  in  their  hands;  and 
Edward  found  that  the  Scots,  twice  conquered  in 
his   reign,    and  often  defeated,    mull  yet  be  anew  " 
fubdued.     Not  difcouraged  with  thefe  unexpected 
difficulties,   he  fent  Aymer  de  Valence  with  a  con- 
fsderable  force  into  Scotland,  to  check  the  proorefs 
of  the  malcontents;     and    that    nobleman    fallino- 
unexpecledly  upon  Bruce  at  Methven  in  Perthfhire, 
threw  his  army  into  fuch  diforder  as  ended  in  a  total 
defeat  k.     Bruce  fought  with  the  mod  heroic  cou- 
rage, was  thrice  diftnounted  in  the  action,  and  as 
often  recovered  himfelf;   but  was  at  laft  oblio-ed  to 
yield  to  fuperior  fortune,  and  take  flicker,  with  a 
few    followers,     in   the   weftern    ifles.      The  earl 
of  Athole,    fir  Simon  Frafer,    and   fir  Chriftopher 
^eton,  who  had  been  taken  prilbners,  were  ordered 
by  Edward  to  be  executed  as  rebels  and  traitors '. 
Many  other  acts  of  rigour  were  exercifed  by  him  ;      W* 

*  Walfing.  p.  91.     Hemir.g.  vol.  I.  p.  222,  i,3.     Txivet,  p.  344. 
1  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  zz^.     M.  Weft.  p.  456, 
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CHAP,  and  that  prince,   vowing  revenge  againft  the  whole 
XI11,      Scottifh  nation,   whom  he  deemed    incorrigible   in 
I307.      their  averfion  to  his  government,  afTembled  a  great 
army,    and   was   preparing   to   enter  the   frontiersJ 
fecure  of  fuccefs,    and    determined   to    make   the 
dcfencelefs  Scots  the  victims  of  his  feverity  ■,    when 
7th  July,    he  unexpectedly  fickened  and  died  near  Carlifle; 
Death      enjoining  with  his  laft  breath  his  fon  and  fucceffor 
to  pro fc cute  the  enterprife,  and  never  to  defift  till  he 
had  finally  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.     He 
expired  in  the  frxty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,    hated  by  his  neighbours, 
but  extremely  refpected  and  revered  by  his  own 
fubjects. 
atuicha-         The  enterprifes  finifhed  by  this  prince,  and  the 
the 'kine.    Pr0je&s  which  he  formed,  and  brought  near  to  a 
conclufion,    were   more   prudent,    more  regularly 
conducted,   and   more   advantageous   to   the   folid 
interefts  of  his  kingdom,    than  thofe  which  were 
undertaken  in  any  re:.jn,  either  of  his  anceflors  or 
his  fucceffbrs.  He  reftored  authority  to  the  govern- 
ment, difordered  by  che  weaknefs  of  his  father ;  he 
maintained  the  laws  againfl  all  the  efforts  of  his 
turbulent  barons ;    he  fully  annexed  to  his  crown 
the  principality  of  "Wales ;  he  took  many  wile  and 
vigorous  nieafures  for  reducing  Scotland  to  a  like 
condition  j   and  though  the  equity  of  this  latter  en- 
terprife may  reafonabiy  be  queitioned,  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  two  kingdoms  promifed  fueh  certain 
fuccefs,  and  the  advantage  was  fo  vifible  of  uniting 
the  whole  ifiand  under  one  head,    that  thofe  who 
give  g<eat  indulgence  to  reafons  of  ftate  in  the  mea- 
fures  of  princes,  wul  not  be  ant  to  regard  this  part 
of  his  conduct  with   much  feverity.     But  Edward, 
however  exceptionable  his  character  may  appear  on 
the  head  of  juflice,  is  the  model  of  a  politic  and 
warlike  king :    He  pofTeiTed  induflry,  penetration, 
courage,   vigilance,  and  enterprife:  He  was  frugal 
in  all  expences  that  were  not  neceffaryj  he  knew 
3  ..  how 
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how  to  open  the  public  treafures  on  a  proper  occa-  chap. 
fion ;  he  punifhed  criminals  with  feverity  -,  he  was  _'  ± 

gracious  and  affable  to  his  fervants  and  courtiers;  1307. 
and  being  of  a  majeftic  figure,  expert  in  all  military 
exercifes,  and  in  the  main  well-proportioned  in  his 
limbs,  notwithstanding  the  great  length  and  the 
fmallnefs  of  his  legs,  he  was.  as  well  qualified  to 
captivate  the  populace  by  his  exterior  appearance,  as  • 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  of  fenfe  by  his  more 
folid  virtues. 

But  the  chief  advantage  which  the  people  of  M'fcd- 
England  reaped,  and  (till  continue  to  reap,  from  tranfao- 
the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  was  the  correction,  tio»s  °f 
extenfion,  amendment,  and  eftabliftiment  of  the  tusreiSn' 
laws,  which  Edward  maintained  in  great  vigour, 
and  left  much  improved  to  pofcerity  :  For  the  acts 
of  a  wife  legillator  commonly  remain,  while  the  ac- 
quisitions of  a  conqueror  often  perifh  with  him. 
This  merit  has  juftly  gained  to  Edward  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Englim  Juftinian.  Not  only  the  nu- 
merous ftatutes  paffed  in  his  reign  touch  the  chief 
points  of  jurilprudence,  and,  according  to  fir  Ed- 
ward Cokem,  truly  deferve  the  name  of  eftabliih- 
ments,  becaufe  they  were  more  conftant,  {landing, 
and  durable  laws  than  any  made  fince ;  but  the  re- 
gular order  maintained  in  his  adminiftration  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  common  law  to  refine  itfelf^ 
and  brought  the  judges  to  a  certainty  in  their  de- 
terminations, and  the  lawyers  to  a  precifion  in  their 
pleadings.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  has  remarked  the 
fudden  improvement  of  Englifh  Jaw  during  this 
reign  ;  and  ventures  to  affert,  that  till  his  own 
time  it  had  never  received  any  confiderable  in- 
creafe  \  Edward  fettled  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  fe- 
veral  courts ;  firft  eftablifhed  the  office  of  juirice  of 
peace  *  abftained  from  the  practice  too  common  be- 


m  Inftitute,  p.  156. 

s  Hiitoiy  of  tlje  ErgliQi  Law,  p.  158.  163. 
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chap.  fore  him,  of  interrupting  juftice  by  mandates  from 
.  \v,  the  privy-council0;  repreUed  robberies  and  dilbr- 

X207.  dersp;  encouraged  trade,  by  giving  merchants  an 
eafy  method  of  recovering  their  debts9;  and,  in 
fhort,  introduced  a  new  face  of  things  by  the  vigour 
and  vvifdom  of  his  adminiftration.  As  law  began 
now  to  be  well  eftabiifhed,  the  abufe  of  that  bleffing 
began  alfo  to  be  remarked.  Infteadof  their  former 
aflbciations  for  robbery  and  violence,  men  entered 
into  formal  combinations  to  fupport  each  other  in 
law-fuits;  and  it  was  found  requifite  to  check  this 
iniquity  by  act  of  parliament r. 

There  happened  in  this  reign  a  considerable  al- 
teration in  the  execution  of  the  laws :  The  king 
abolifhed  the  office  of  chief  judiciary,  which  he 
thought  pofTeiTed  too  much  power,  and  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  crown s :  He  completed  the  divifion 
of  the  court  of  exchequer  into  four  dillinct  courts, 
which  managed  each  its  feveral  branch,  without 
dependance  on  any  one  magiftrate;  and  as  the 
lawyers  afterwards  invented  a  method,  by  means  of 
their  fictions,  of  carrying  bufinefs  from  one  court 
to  another,  the  feveral  courts  became  rivals  and 
checks  to  each  other ;  a  circumftance  which  tended 
much  to  improve  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Eng- 
land. 

But  though  Edward  appeared  thus,  throughout 
his  whole  reign,  a  friend  to  law  and  juftice,  it  can- 
not be  faid  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  arbitrary 
power ;    and  in  a  government    more    regular    and 

°  Articuli  fuper  Cart.  cap.  6.  Edward  enacted  a  law  to  this  pur- 
pole;  but  it  is  doubtful  Whether  he  ever  obferved  it.  We  are  lure 
that  icaicely  any  or  his  fuccefTors  did.  The  multitude  of  ttieffe  letteu 
of  protection  were  the  ground  of  a  complaint  by  the  commons  in 
3  Edward  IT.  See  Ryley,  p.  525.  This  praclice  is  declared  illegal 
by  the  Itatute  of  Northampton,  paflTed  in  the  lecond  of  Edward  III. 
but  it  dill  continued,  like  many  other  abules.  There  are  infeances  of 
it  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth* 

P  Statute  of  Win  ton  1  Statute  of  Acton  Burnel. 

r  Statute  of  Confpirators.  s  Spelmaa  Gloll.  ui  verbo  Jujlhiariut. 
.    Gilbert's  Hift.  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  8. 
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legal  than  was  that  of  England  in  his  age,  fuch  prac-  c  H  A  P« 
tices  as  thofe  which  may  be  remarked  in  his  admi-   L  _    ' ^ 
niftration,    would   have  given   fufficient  ground  of     1307, 
complaint,    and   fometimes  were,  even  in  his  age, 
the   object    of   general    difpleafure.      The    violent 
plunder  and  baniihment  of  the  Jews  ;  the  putting  of 
the  whole  clergy  at  once,  and  by  an  arbitrary  edict, 
out  of  the  protection  of  law;  the  feizing  of  all  the 
wool  and  leather  of  the  kingdom ;   the  heightening 
of  the  impofitions  on  the  former  valuable  commo- 
dity ;  the   new  and   illegal  commiffion  of  Trailbaf- 
ton ;  the  taking  of  all  the  money  and  plate  of  mo- 
nafleries  and  churches,  even  before  he  had  any  quar- 
rel with  the  clergy  j    the  fubjecting  of  every  man 
pofTefled   of  twenty   pounds    a  year  to  military  fer- 
vice,  though  not  bound  to  it  by  his  tenure;   his  vi- 
sible reluctance  to  confirm  the  Great  Charter,  as  if 
that  conceffion  had  no  validity  from  the  deeds  of  his 
predecefibrs ;  the  captious  claufe  which  he  at  laft 
annexed   to  his  confirmation;  his  procuring  of  the 
pope's  difpenfation  from   the  oaths   which  he  had 
taken  to  obferve  that  charter ;  and  his  levying  of 
talliages  at  difcretion  even  after  the  itatute,  or  ra- 
ther charter,  by  which  he  had  renounced  that  pre- 
rogative ;  thefe  are  fo  many  demonstrations  of  his 
arbitrary  difpofition,    and  prove  with  what  excep- 
tion and  referve  we  ought  to  celebrate  his  love  of 
juftice.     He  took  care  that  his  fubjects  fhould  do 
juftice  to  each  other;  but  he  defired  always  to  have 
his  own  hands  free  in  all  his  tran  factions,  both  with 
them  and  with  his  neighbours. 

The  chief  obftacle  to  the  execution  of  juftice  in 
thofe  times  was  the  power  of  the  great  barons  ;  and 
Edward  was  perfectly  qualified,  by  his  character 
and  abilities,  for  keeping  thefe  tyrants  in  awe,  and 
reftraining  their  illegal  practices.  This  falutary 
purpofe  was  accordingly  the  great  object  of  his  at- 
tention ;  yet  was  he  imprudently  led  into  a  meafure' 
which  tended  to  increafe  and  confirm  their  danger- 

Vol.  II.  Y  ous 
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chap.  0lls  authority.     He  pasTed  a  ftatute  which,  by  al- 
<_,'      ' _f  lowing  them  to  entail  their  estates,  made  it  imprac- 
1307.      ticable  to  diminifh  the  property  of  the  great  fami- 
lies, and  left  them  every  means  of  increafe  and  ac- 
quisition'. 

Edward  obferved  a  contrary  policy  with  regard 
to  the  church  :  He  feems  to  have  been  the  first 
Chriftian  prince  that  paflfed  a  ftatute  of  mortmain; 
and  prevented  by  law  the  clergy  from  making  new 
acquisitions  of  lands,  which  by  the  ecclefiaftical 
canons  they  were  for  ever  prohibited  from  alienat- 
ing. The  opposition  between  his  maxims  with  re- 
gard to  the  nobility  and  to  the  ecclefiaftics,  leads  us 
to  conjecture  that  it  was  only  by  chance  he  paflfed 
the  beneficial  ftatute  of  mortmain,  and  that  his  fole 
object  was  to  maintain  the  number  of  knights'  fees, 
and  to  prevent  the  fuperiors  from  being  defrauded 
of  the  profits  of  ward/hip,  marriage,  livery,  and 
other  emoluments  arifing  from  the  feudal  tenures. 
This  is  indeed  the  reafon  assigned  in  the  ftatute  it- 
felf,  and  appears  to  have  been  his  real  object  in 
enacting  it.  The  author  of  the  annals  of  Waverly 
afcribes  this  act  chiefly  to  the  king's  anxiety  for 
maintaining  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom;  but 
adds  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  purpofe  ;  for  that 
the  Amalekites  were  overcome  more  by  the  prayers 
of  Mofes  than  by  the  fword  of  the  Ifraelites".  The 
ftatute  of  mortmain  was  often-  evaded  afterwards  by 
the  invention  oivjes. 

Edward  was  active  in  restraining  the  ufurpations 
of  the  church ;  and,  excepting  his  ardour  for  cru- 
fades,  which  adhered  to  him  during  his  whole  life, 
feems  in  other  refpects  to  have  been  little  infected 
with  fuperftition,  the  vice  chiefly  of  weak  minds. 
But  the  pailion  for  crufades  was  really  in  that  age 
the  paflion  for  glory.     As  the  pope  now  felt  him- 


c  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  25.  from  the  Records, 
*  P.  23V     See  alio  M,  Weft.  p.  405-, 
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felf  ibmewhat  more  reftrained  in  his  former  practice  chap. 
of  pillaging    the   feveral  churches  in  Europe,    by     xn 
laying    impofitions    upon   them,    he  permitted  the      130; 
generals  of  particular  orders,  who  refided  at  Rome, 
to  levy  taxes  on  the  convents  fubjected   to  their 
iurifdiction  j    and  Edward  was  obliged  to  enact  a 
law   againd  this  new  abufe.     It  was  alfo  become  a 
practice  of  the  court  or  Rome  to  provide  fuccefTors 
to  benefices  before  they  became  vacant  :    Edward 
found  it  likewife  neceffary  to  prevent  by  law  this 
fpecies  of  injuftice. 

The  tribute  of  1000  marks  a  year,  to  which 
king  John,  in  doing  homage  to  the  pope,  had  fub- 
jected the  kingdom,  had  been  pretty  regularly  paid 
iince  his  time,  though  the  vaiTalage  was  conftantly 
denied,  and,  indeed,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  had 
been  but  little  infilled  on.  The  payment  was  called 
by  a  new  name  of  cenfus,  not  by  that  of  tribute. 
King  Edward  feems  to  have  always  paid  this  money 
with  great  reluclance,  and  he  fuffered  the  arrears  at 
one  time  to  run  on  for  fix  years w,  at  another  for 
elevenx:  But  as  princes  in  that  age  flood  continu- 
ally in  need  of  the  pope's  good  offices,  for  difpen- 
lations  of  marriage  and  for  other  concefiions,  the 
court  of  Rome  always  found  means,  fooner  or  later, 
to  catch  the  money.  The  levying  of  firft-fruits  was 
alfo  a  new  device  begun  in  this  reign,  by  which  his 
holinefs  thruft  his  fingers  very  frequently  into  the 
purfes  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  king  feems  to  have 
unwarily  given  way  to  it. 

In  the  former  reign  the  taxes  had  been  partly 
fcutages,  partly  fuch  a  proportional  part  of  the 
moveables  as  was  granted  by  parliament :  In  this 
fcutages  were  entirely  dropped  ;  and  the  aflefimenc 
on  moveables  was  the  chief  method  of  taxation. 
Edward  in  his  fourth  year  had  a  fifteenth  granted 
him  ;  in  his  fifth  year  a  twelfth  3    in  his    eleventh 

»  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  77-    *°7-  x  H.  p.  862. 
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chap.  year  a  thirtieth  from  the  laity,  a  twentieth  from  the  " 
yj_  ■  '  _i  clergy;  in  his  eighteenth  year  a  fifteenth;  in  his 
1307.  twenty-fecond  year  a  tenth  from  the  laity,  a  fixth 
from  London  and  other  corporate  towns,  half  of 
their  benefices  from  the  clergy;  in  his  twenty- third 
year  an  eleventh  from  the  barons  and  others,  a  tenth 
from  the  clergy,  a  feventh  from  the  burgeffes  ;  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year  a  twelfth  from  the  barons  and 
others,  an  eighth  from  the  burgefifes,  from  the 
clergy  nothing,  becaufe  of  the  pope's  inhibition  ;  in 
his  twenty- fifth  year  an  eighth  from  the  laity,  a  tenth 
from  the  clergy  of  Canterbury,  a  fifth  from  thofe  of 
York  ;  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  a  fifteenth  from  the 
laity,  on  account  of  his  confirming  the  perambula- 
tions of  the  forefts  ;  the  clergy  granted  nothing ; 
in  his  thirty-third  year,  firft  a  thirtieth  from  the  ba- 
rons and  others,  and  a  twentieth  from  the  burgefies, 
then  a  fifteenth  from  all  his  fubjects ;  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year  a  thirtieth  from  all  his  fubjects  for  knight- 
ing his  eldeft  fon. 

These  taxes  were  moderate  ;  but  the  king  had  alio 
duties  upon  exportation  and  importation  granted  him 
from  time  to  time:  The  heavieft  were  commonly 
upon  wool.  Poundage,  or  a  (hilling  a  pound,  was 
not  regularly  granted  the  kings  for  life  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  V. 

In  1296  the  famous  mercantile  fociety,  called  the 
Merchant  Adventurers*  had  its  firft  origin :  It  was 
inftituted  for  the  improvement  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  the  vending  of  the  cloth  abroad,  parti- 
cularly at  Antwerp r.  For  the  Englifh  at  this  time 
fcarcely  thought  of  any  more  diftant  commerce. 

This  king  granted  a  charter  or  declaration  of 
protection  and  privileges  to  foreign  merchants,  and 
alfo  afcertained  the  cuftoms  or  duties  which  thofe 
merchants  were  in  return  to  pay  on  merchandife 
imported  and  exported.     He  promifed  them  fecu- 

y  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i,  p.  137. 
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rity  j   allowed  them  a  jury  on  trials,  confining  half  c  ha  f 
of  natives,  half  of  foreigners  ;  and  appointed  them  .        _.' 
a  judiciary  in   London  for  their  protection.     But      1307. 
notwithstanding    this    fceming   attention  to  foreign 
merchants,    Edward    did    not   free  them  from  the 
cruel    hardlhip   of  making  one  anfwerable  for  the 
debts,  and  even  for  the  crimes,  of  another  that  came 
from  the  fame  country2.     We  read  of  fuch  prac- 
tices among   the  prefent    barbarous  nations.     The 
king  alio  impofed  on  them  a  duty  of  two  millings  on 
each  tun  of  wine  imported,  over  and  above  the  old 
duty;  and  forty  pence  on  each  lack  of  wool  exported, 
befides  half  a  mark  the  former  duty  \ 

In  the  year  1303  the  Exchequer  was  robbed, 
and  of  no  lefs  a  fum  than  100,000  pounds,  as  is 
pretended  °.  The  abbot  and  monks  of  Weftmin- 
fter  were  indicted  for  this  robbery,  but  acquitted. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  king  ever  difcovered  the 
criminals  with  certainty  ;  though  his  indignation  fell 
on  the  fociety  of  Lombard  merchants,  particularly 
the  Frefcobaldi,  very  cpulent  Florentines. 

The  pope  having  in  1307  collected  much  mo- 
ney in  England,  the  king  enjoined  the  nuncio  not 
to  export  it  in  fpecie,  but  in  bills  of  exchange0.  A 
proof  that  commerce  was  but  ill  underftood  at  that 
time. 

Edward  had  by  his  firft  wife,  Eleanor  of  Caftile, 
four  fons  ;  but  Edward,  his  heir  and  luccefibr,  was 
the  only  one  that  furvived  him.  She  alfo  bore  him 
eleven-  daughters,  mofl  of  whom  died  in  their  in- 
fancy :  Of  the  furviving,  Joan  was  married  firft  to  the 
earl  of  Glocefter,  and  after  his  death  to  Ralph  de 
Monthermer :  Margaret  efpoufed  John  duke  of 
Brabant :  Elizabeth  efpoufed  firft  John  earl  of  Hol- 
land,   and  afterwards  the  earl  of  Hereford  :  Mary 

z  AnderforTs  Hid.  of  Commerce,  vol.  J.  p.  14.6.  »  Rymer, 

vol.  iv.  p.  361.     It  is  the  charter  of  Edw.  I.  which  i>  there  confirmed 
by  Edw.  Ill,  t>  Kymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  930,  c  Ibid.  p.  1091. 
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chap,  was  a  nun  at  Ambrefbury.     He.  had  by  his  fecond 

u  _    ' ^  wife  Margaret  of  France,  two  fons  and  a  daughter ; 

j 307.      Thomas  created  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  marefchal  of 

England  -,  and  Edmond,    who  was  created   earl  of 

Kent  by  his  brother  when  king.     The  princefs  died 

in  her  infancy. 
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Weaknefs  of  the  king His  pajjion  for  favourites 

Piers  Gavafton Difcontent  of  the  barons 


•Murder  of  Gavafton War  with  Scotland 

•Battle  of  Bannockbum Hugh  le  Defpenfer 

-Civil  commotions Execution    of  the  earl 


1307. 


of  Lane  after Conf piracy  againft  the  king 

Infurreclion -The  king  dethroned Murdered 

His  charatler——M'ifcellaneous  tranfaclions 
in  this  reign. 


THE  prepoffe (Tions  entertained  in  favour  of  c  h  A  P. 
young  Edward  kept  the  Englifh  from  being  XIV 
fully  fenfible  of  the  extreme  lofs  which  they  had 
fuftained  by  the  death  of  the  great  monarch  who 
filled  the  throne;  and  all  men  haftened  with  alacrity 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  fon  and  fuc- 
cefTor.  This  prince  was  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  age,  was  of  an  agreeable  figure,  of  a  mild 
and  gentle  difpofition^  and  having  never  difcovered 
a  propenfity  to  any  dangerous  vice,  it  was  natural 
to  prognofticate  tranquillity  and  happinefs  from  his 
government.  But  the  firft  act  of  his  reign  blafted  ^ekT^ 
all  thefe  hopes,  and  fhewed  him  to  be  totally  unqua- 
lified for  that  perilous  .  fituation,  in  which  every 
Engiifh  monarch,  during  thofe  ages,  had,  from  the 
unliable  form  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  turbulent 
difpofitions  of  the  people  derived  from  it,  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  placed.  The  indefatigable  Robert 
Bruce,  though  his  army  had  been  dilperfed,  and 
he  himfelf  had  been  obliged  to  take  flicker  in  the 
Y  4  weftern 
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C  h  A  p.   weftern  ifles,  remained  not  long  unaclive ;  but  be- 
,  — ,-1  _t  fore  the  death  of  the  late  king,  had  fallied  from  his 
u°7.      retreat,  had   again  collected   his  followers,  had  ap- 
peared in  the  field,  and  had  obtained  by  furprife  an 
important   advantage  over  Aymer  de  Valence,  who 
commanded  the  Englifh  forces'1.     He  was  now  be- 
come fo  confiderable  as  to  have  afforded  the  king  of 
England   fufScient  glory  in  fubduing  him,  without 
incurring  any  danger  of  feeing  all  thofe  mighty  pre- 
parations made   by  his   father  fail  in  the  enterprife. 
But   Edward,    inftead   of  purfuing  his  advantages, 
marched  but  a  little  way  into  Scotland  ;  and  having 
an  utter  incapacity  and  equal  averfion  for  all  appli- 
cation  or  ferious  bufmefs,  he  immediately  returned 
upon  his  footfteps,  and  difbanded  his  army..     His 
grandees  perceived  from  this  conduct,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  fallen  into  fuch  feeble  hands, 
was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  and  that  every  info- 
lence  might  be  praclifed  by  them  with  impunity. 
His  pafTion       The   next  meafure  taken  by  Edward  gave  them 
it°es.aV°Ur"  an  inclination  to  attack  thofe  prerogatives  which  no 
Piers  Ga-    longer  kept   them  in   awe.     There  was  one  Piers 
yafton,        Gavaiton,  fon  of  a  Gafcon  knight  of  fome  diftinc- 
tion,  who  had  honourably  ferved  the  late  king,  and 
who,    in   reward   of  his   merits,    had   obtained    an 
eftablifhment  for  his  fon  in  the  family  of  the  prince 
of  Wales.     This  young  man  foon  infinuated  himfelf 
into  the  affections  of  his  mafter,   by  his   agreeable 
behaviour,  and  by  fupplying  him  with  all  thofe  in- 
nocent  though   frivolous  amufcments  which  fuited 
his  capacity  and  his  inclinations.     He  was  endowed 
with  the  urmoft  elegance  of  fliape  and  perfon,  was 
noted  for  a  fine  mien  and  eafy  carriage,  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  all  warlike  and  genteel  exercifes,  and  was 
celebrated  for  thofe  quick  fallies  of  wit  in  which  his 
countrymen  ufually  excel.     By  all  thefe  accompliih- 
ments  he  gained  fo  entire  an  afcendanr  over  young 

*  Trivet,  p.  34.6, 
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C  II  A  P. 
XIV. 


Edward,  whofe  heart  was  ftrongly  difpofed  to  friend- 
fhip  and  confidence,  that  the  late  king,  apprehen- 
five  of  the  confequences,  had  banifhed  him  the  king-  1307 
dom,  and  had,  before  he  died,  made  his  fon  promife 
never  to  recal  him.  But  no  fooner  did  he  find  him- 
felf  matter,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  than  he  lent  for 
Gavafton  ;  and  even  before  his  arrival  at  court,  en- 
dowed him  with  the  whole  earldom  of  Cornwal, 
which  had  efcheated  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of 
Edmond,  fon  of  Richard  king  of  the  Romans0. 
Not  content  with  conferring  on  him  thole  poffeffions, 
which  had  fufficed  as  an  appanage  for  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  he  daily  loaded  him  with  new  honours 
and  riches ;  married  him  to  his  own  niece,  filler 
of  the  earl  of  Glocefter ;  and  feemed  to  enjoy  no 
pleafure  in  his  royal  dignity,  but  as  it  enabled  him 
to  exalt  to  the  higher!  fplendour  this  object  of  his 
fond  affections. 

The  haughty  barons,  offended  at  the  fuperiority  Dlfcoment 
of  a  minion,  whofe  birth,  though  reputable,  they  of  tlle  ba- 
defpifed  as  much  inferior  to  their  own,  concealed 
not  their  difcontent ;  and  foon  found  reafons  tojuf- 
tify  their  animofity  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  man  they  hated.  Inftead  of  difarming  envy  by 
the  moderation  and  modefty  of  his  behaviour,  Ga- 
vafton difplayed  his  power  and  influence  with  the 
utmoft  oftentation  ;  and  deemed  no  circumftance  of 
his  good  fortune  fo  agreeable  as  its  enabling  him  to 
eclipfe  and  mortify  all  his  rivals.  He  was  vain- 
glorious, profufe,  rapacious  .•  fond  of  exterior  pomp 
and  appearance,  giddy  with  profperity ;  and  as  he 
imagined  that  his  fortune  was  now  as  ftrongly  rooted 
in  the  kingdom,  as  his  afcendant  was  uncontrolled 
over  the  weak  monarch,  he  was  negligent  in  en- 
gaging partifans,  who  might  fupport  his  fudden  and  •  •> 
ill-eftablifhed  grandeur.  At  all  tournaments  he  took 
delight  in  foiling  the  Engliiri  nobility  by  his  fuperior 

e  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  i,   Heming,  vol.  i.  ^1243.  Walfing.  p.  96. 
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chap,  addrefs :  In  every  converfation  he  made  them  the 

^         '_,  object  of  his  wit  and  raillery:  Every  day  his  ene- 

,307.      mies  multiplied  upon  him  ;  and  nought  was  wanting 

but  a  little  time  to  cement  their  union,  and  render 

it  fatal  both  to  him  and  to  his  mafterf. 

It  behoved  the  king  to  take  a  journey  to  France, 
both  in  order  to  do  homage  for  the  dutchy  of 
Gvrienne,  and  to  "efpoufe  the  princefs  Ifabella,  to 
whom  he  had  long  been  affianced,  though  unex- 
pected accidents  had  hitherto  retarded  the  comple- 
tion of  the  marriage5.  Edward  left  Gavafton  guar- 
dian of  the  realm h,  with  more  ample  powers  than 
had  uiually  been  conferred ' ;  and,  on  his  return  with 
his  young  queen,  renewed  all  the  proofs  of  that  fond 
attachment  to  the  favourite,  of  which  every  one  fo 
loudly  complained.  This  princefs  was  of  an  impe- 
rious .  and  intriguing  fpirit  j  and  finding  that  her 
hufband's  capacity  required,  as  his  temper  inclined, 
him  to  be  governed,  me  thought  herlelf  belt  in- 
titled,  on  every  account,  to  perform  the  office;  and 
fhe  contracted  a  mortal  hatred  againft  the  perfon  who 
had  difappointed  her  in  thefe  expectations.  She 
was  well  pleafed,  therefore,  to  fee  a  combination  of 
the  nobility  forming  againft  Gavafton,  who,  fen- 
fible  of  her  hatred,  had  wantonly  provoked  her  by 
new  infults  and  injuries, 
x-os.  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter,  coufin-german  to  the 

king,  and  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  was  by  far  the 
molt  opulent  and  powerful  fubject  in  England,  and 
poflefTed  in  his  own  right,  and  foon  after  in  that  of 
his  wife,  heirefs  of  the  family  of  Lincoln,  no  lefs 
than  fix  earldoms,  with  a  proportionable  eftate  in 
land,  attended  with  all  the  jurifdict,ions  and  power 
which  commonly  in  that  age  were  annexed  to  landed 
property.  He  was  turbulent  and  factious  in  his  dif- 
pofkion  ;  mortally  hated  the  favourite,  whofe  influ- 

f  T.  de  la  More,  p.  593.     Walfing.  p.  97.  S  T.  de  la  More, 

p    593.     Trivet,  conf.  p.  3.  h  Ryqner,  vol.  Hi.  p.  47.     Ypod, 

Neuit.  p.  409.  i  Brady's  App.  N°  49. 
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ence  over  the  king  exceeded  his  own  ;  and  he  foon  chap. 
became  the  head  of  that  party  among  the  barons,  v  X*_*  j 
who  defired  the  depreifion  of  this  inlblent  ftranger.  i30s. 
The  confederated  nobles  bound  themfelves  by  oath 
to  expel  Gavafton  :  Both  fides  began  already  to  put 
themfelves  in  a  warlike  pofture  :  The  licentioufnefs 
of  the  age  broke  out  in  robberies  and  other  difor- 
ders,  the  ufual  prelude  of  civil  war :  And  the  royal 
authority,  defpifed  in  the  king's  own  hands,  and 
hated  in  thofe  of  Gavafton,  became  inefficient  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  kingdom.  A  parliament  being  fum- 
moned  at  Weftminfter,  Lancafter  and  his  party 
came  thither  with  an  armed  retinue;  and  .were  there 
enabled  to  impofe  their  own  terms  on  the  fovereign. 
They  required  the  banifhment  of  Gavafton,  im- 
pofed  an  oath  on  him  never  to  return,  and  engaged 
the  bifhops,  who  never  failed  to  interpofe  in  all 
civil  concerns,  to  pronounce  him  excommunicated, 
if  he  remained  any  longer  in  the  kingdom'.  Ed- 
ward was  obliged  to  fubmitkj  but  even  in  his  com- 
pliance gave  proofs  of  his  fond  attachment  to  his  fa- 
vourite. Inftead  of  removing  all  umbrage  by  fend- 
ing him  to  his  own  country,  as  was  expected,  he  ap- 
pointed him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland1,  attended 
him  to  Briftol  on  his  journpy  thither,  and  before  his 
departure  conferred  on  him  new  lands  and  riches* both 
in  Gafcony  and  England  m.  Gavafton,  who  did  not 
want  bravery,  and  porTerTed  talents  for  war n,  acled 
during  his  government  with  vigour  againft  fome 
Irifh  rebels,  whom  he  fubdued. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  lefs  fhocked  with  the  ille- 
gal violence  which  had  been  impofed  upon  him,  than 
unhappy  in  the  abfence  of  his  minion,  employed 
every  expedient  to  foften  the  oppofition  of  the  ba- 
rons to  his  return  j  as  if  fucceis  in  that  point  were 

*  Trivet,  conr.  p.  5.  k  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  8o.  1  Ibid, 

p.  92.     Murimuth,  p.  39.  »'  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  pi  87, 

n  Heming,  vol,  i.  p.  24.8.     T,  de  la  More,  p.  593. 
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chap.  t]lc  ^^f  object  of  his  government.  The  high 
t_",_  *  _,  office  of  hereditary  fteward  was  conferred  on  Lan- 
,So8.  caller:  His  father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  was 
bought  off  by  other  concefiions  :  Earl  Warrenne  was 
alfo  mollified  by  civilities,  grants,  or  promifes : 
The  infolence  of  Gavafton,  being  no  longer  before 
men's  eyes,  was  lefs  the  object  of  general  indigna- 
tion :  And  Edward,  deeming  matters  fufficiently 
prepared  for  his  purpofe,  applied  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  obtained  for  Gavafton  a  difpenfation 
from  that  oath  which  the  barons  had  compelled  him 
to  take,  that  he  would  for  ever  abjure  the  realm0. 
He  went  down  to  Chefter  to  receive  him  n  his  firft 
landing  from  Ireland  ;  flew  into  his  arms  with  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  ;  and  having  obtained  the  formal  con- 
lent  of  the  barons  in  parliament  to  his  re-eftablifh- 
ment,  fet  no  longer  any  bounds  to  his  extravagant 
fondnefs  and  affection.  Gavafton  himfelf,  forgetting 
his  pad  misfortunes,  and  blind  to  their  caufes,  re- 
fumed  the  fame  oftentation  and  infolence  ;  and  be- 
came more  than  ever  the  object  of  general  detefta- 
tion  among  the  nobility. 

The  barons  firft  difcovered  their  animofity  by  ab- 
fenting  themfelves  from  parliament  j  and  finding 
that  this  expedient  had  not  been  fuccefsful,  they  be- 
gan to  think  of  employing  (harper  and  more  effec- 
tual remedies.  Though  there  had  fcarcely  been  any 
national  ground  of  complaint,  except  fome  diffipa- 
tion  of  the  public  treafure  :  Though  all  the  acts  of 
mal-adminiitration,  objected  to  the  king  and  his  fa- 
vourite, feemed  of  a  nature  more  proper  to  excite 
heart-burnings  in  a  ball  or  affembly,  than  commo- 
tions in  a  great  kingdom  :  Yet  fuch  was  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  times,  that  the  barons  were  determined, 
and  were  able,  to  make  them  the.reafons  of  a  total 
alteration  in  the  conftitution  and  civil  government, 
yth  Feb.  Having  come  to  parliament,  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
and  the  king's  prohibition,  with  a  numerous  retinue 

c  Kymer,  vol.  iii.  j>.  1C7, 
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of  armed  followers,  they  found  themfelves  entirely  chap. 
matters ;  and  they  prefented  a  petition,  which  was  ,_  ^ 

equivalent  to  a  command,  requiring  Edward  to  de-  1308. 
volve  on  a  chofen  junto  the  whole  authority,  both 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  parliament.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  fign  a  commiffion,  empowering  the  pre-  March  is, 
lates  and  barons  to  elect  twelve  perfons  who  fhould, 
till  the  term  of  Michaelmas  in  the  year  following, 
have  authority  to  enact  ordinances  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  regulation  of  the  king's 
houfehold  ;  confenting  that  thefe  ordinances  fhould 
thenceforth  and  for  ever  have  the  force  of  laws ;  al- 
lowing the  ordainers  to  form  affociations  among 
themfelves  and  their  friends,  for  their  ftridt  and  re- 
gular obfervance ;  and  all  this  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  the  fecurity  of  the  church,  and  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  the  king  and  kingdom p.  The 
barons  in  return  figned  a  declaration  ;  in  which  they 
acknowledged  that  they  owed  thefe  concefilons 
merely  to  the  king's  free  grace ;  promifed  that  this 
commiffion  mould  never  be  drawn  into  precedent ; 
and  engaged  that  the  power  of  the  ordainers  fhould 
expire  at  the  time  appointed q. 

The  chofen  junto  accordingly  framed  their  ordi-  13H. 
nances,  and  prefented  them  to  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment for  their  confirmation  in  the  enfuing  year. 
Some  of  thefe  ordinances  were  laudable,  and  tended 
to  the  regular  execution  of  juftice :  Such  as  thofe, 
requiring  fherirFs  to  be  men  of  property,  abolifhing 
the  practice  of  ifTuing  privy  feals  for  the  fufpenfion 
of  juftice,  reftraining  the  practice  of  purveyance, 
prohibiting  the  adulteration  and  alteration  of  the 
coin,  excluding  foreigners  from  the  farms  of  the  re- 
venue, ordering  all  payments  to  be  regularly  made 
into  the  exchequer,  revoking  all  late  grants  of  the 
crown,  and  giving  the  parties  damages  in  the  cafe 
of  vexatious  profecutions.    But  what  chiefly  grieved 

P  Brady's  App,  N°  50.    Heming.  vol.  1.  p.  247.    Wslfing.  p.  97. 
Ryley,  p.  5x6.  <1  Brady's  App.  N°  51, 
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CHAP,  the  king,  was  the  ordinance  for  the  removal  of  evil 
\  "  '  _,  counfellors,  by  which  a  great  number  of  perfons 
1311.  were  by  name  excluded  from  every  office  of  power 
and  profit;  and  Piers  Gavafton  himfelf  was  for  ever 
banifhed  the  king's  dominions,  under  the  penalty^ 
in  cafe  of  difobedience,  of  being  declared  a  public 
enemy.  Other  perfons,  more  agreeable  to  the  ba- 
rons, were  fubftituted  in  all  the  offices.  And  it  was 
ordained,  that  for  the  future  all  the  confiderable  dig- 
nities in  the  houfehold,  as  well  as  in  the  law,  reve- 
nue, and  military  governments,  fhould  be  appointed 
by  the  baronage  in  parliament;  and  the  power  of 
making  war,  or  affembling  his  military  tenants, 
fhould  no  longer  be  inverted  folely  in  the  king,  nor 
be  exercifed  without  the  confent  of  the  nobility. 

Edward,  from  the  fame  weaknefs  both  in  his 
temper  and  fituation,  which  had  engaged  him  to 
grant  this  unlimited  commiflion  to  the  barons,  was 
led  to  give  a  parliamentary  fanction  to  their  ordi- 
nances :  But  as  a  confequence  of  the  fame  character, 
he  fecretly  made  a  protefl  againft  them,  and  de* 
clared,  that  fince  the  commiflion  was  granted  only 
for  the  making  of  ordinances  to  the  advantage  of  kins; 
and  kingdom,  fuch  articles  as  fhould  be  found  pre- 
judicial to  both,  were  to  be  held  as  not  ratified  and 
confirmed1.  It  is  "no  wonder,  indeed,  that  he  re- 
tained a  firm  purpofe  to  revoke  ordinances"  which 
had  been  impofed  on  him  by  violence,  which  entirely 
annihilated  the  royal  authority,  and  above  all,  which 
deprived  him  of  the  company  and  fociety  of  a  perfon 
whom,  by  an  unufual  infatuation,  he  valued  above 
all  the  world,  and  above  every  confideration  of  in- 
tereft  or  tranquillity. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  Edward,  removing  to 
York,  had  freed  himfelf  from  the  immediate  terror 
of  the  barons'  power,  he  invited  back  Gavafton  from 
Flanders,  which  that  favourite  had  made  the  place 
of  his  retreat ;  and  declaring  his  banifhment  to  be 
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illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
kingdom5,  openly  re- inflated  him  in  his  former  credit 
and  authority.  The  barons,  highly  provoked  at  this  13*11, 
cli  (appointment,  and  apprehenfive  of  danger  to  them- 
felves,  from  the  declared  animofity  of  fo  powerful  a 
minion,  faw  that  either  his  or  their  ruin  was  now 
inevitable  ;  and  they  renewed,  with  redoubled  zeal, 
their  former  confederacy  againft  him.  The  earl  of 
Lancafler  was  a  dangerous  head  of  this  alliance  : 
Guy  earl  of  Warwic  entered  into  it  with  a  furious 
and  precipitate  pafiion  :  Humphry  Bohun  earl  of 
Hereford,  the  conftable,  and  Aymer  de  Valence  earl 
of  Pembroke,  brought  to  it  a  great  acceffion  of 
power  and  intereft :  Even  earl  Warrenne  deferted 
the  royal  cauie,  which  he  had  hitherto  fupported, 
and  was  reduced  to  embrace  the  fide  of  the  confede- 
rates1. And  as  Robert  de  Winchelley,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  profefifed  himfelf  of  the  fame  party, 
he  determined  the  body  of  the  clergy,  and  confe- 
quently  the  people,  to  declare  againft  the  king  and 
his  minion.  So  predominant  at  that  time  was  the 
power  of  the  great  nobility,  that  the  combination  of 
a  few  of  them  was  always  able  to  (hake  the  throne ; 
and  fuch  an  univerfal  concurrence  became  irrefiftible. 
The  earl  of  Lancafter  fuddenly  raifed  an  army,  and 
marched  to  York,  where  he  found  the  king  already 
removed  to  Newcaftle".  He  flew  thither  in  puriuit 
of  him  ;  and  Edward  had  juft  time  to  efcape  to  Tin- 
mouth,  where  he  embarked,  and  failed  with  Ga- 
vaflon  to  Scarborough.  He  left  his  favourite  in 
that  fortrefs,  which,  had  it  been  properly  fupplied 
with  provifions,  was  deemtd  impregnable;  and  he 
marched  forward  to  York,  in  hopes  of  railing  an 
army,  which  might  be  able  to  fupport  him  againft 
his  enemies.  Pembroke  was  lent  by  the  confede- 
rates to  befiege  the  cattle  of  Scarborough;  and  Ga- 
vafton,  fenfible  of  the  bad  condition  of  his  garrifon, 
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chap.  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and   to  furrender  himfelf 
^^^^   prifonerw.     He    flipulated    that   he  fhould  remain 
1312.      in  Pembroke's  bands  for  two  months;  that  endea- 
19th  May.  vours  fhould,  during  that  time,  be  mutually  uied  for 
a  general  accommodation ;  that  if  the  terms  propofed 
by  the  barons  were  not  accepted,  the  caflle  mould 
be  reitored  to  him  in  the  fame  condition  as  when  he 
furrendered  it ;  and  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Henry  Piercy  fhould,  by  contract,  pledge  all  their 
lands  for  the  fulfilling  of  thefe  conditions".    Pem- 
broke, now  mafter  of  the  perfon  of  this  public  enemy, 
conducted  him  to  the  caflle  of  Dedington,  near  Ban- 
bury ;  where,  on  pretence  of  other  bufinefs,   he  left 
him,  protected  by  a  feeble  guard  y.     Warwic,  pro- 
bably in  concert  with  Pembroke,  attacked  the  caflle  : 
The  garrifon  refufed  to  make  any  refiftance:  Ga-- 
vaflon  was  yielded  up  to  him,    and  conducted  to 
Warwic  caflle :  The  earls  of  Lancafter,  Hereford, 
Murder  of  and  Arundel,  immediately  repaired  thither2:  And 
ift  h'ly."'    without  any  regard  either  to  the  laws  or  the  military 
capitulation,  they  ordered  the  head  of  the  obnoxious 
favourite  to  be  (truck  off  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner3. 

The  king  had  retired  northward  to  Berwic  when 
he  heard  of  Gavafton's  murder ;  and  his  refentment 
was  proportioned  to  the  affection  which  he  had  ever 
borne  him  while  living.  He  threatened  vengeance 
on  all  the  nobility  who  had  been  active  in  that  bloody 
fcene,  and  he  made  preparations  for  war  in  all 
parts  of  England.  But  being  lels  conflant  in  his 
enmities  than  in  his  friendfriips,  he  loon  after 
hearkened  to  terms  of  accommodation  ,  granted  the 
barons  a  pardon  of  all  offences ;  and  as  they  ilipu- 
lated  to  afk  him  publicly  pardon  on  their  knees b,  he 
was  fo  pleaied  with  thefe  vain  appearances  of  fub- 
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mifilon,  that  he  feemed  to  have  fincerely  forgiven  chap. 
them  all  pad  injuries.     But  as  they  (till  pretended,      XIV' 
notwithstanding  their  lawlefs  conduct,  a  great  anxiety  '  i^'ia.^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  Jaw,  and  required  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  their  former  ordinances  as  a  necefTary 
fecurity  for  that  purpofe,  Edward  told  them,  that  he 
was  willing  to  grant  them  a  fret  and  legal  confirmation 
of  fuch  of  thefe  ordinances  as  were  not  entirely  dero- 
gatory to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.     This  an- 
iwer  was  received,  for  the  prefent,  as  Satisfactory. 
The  king's  perfon,  after  the  death  of  Gavafton,  was 
now  become  lefs  obnoxious  to  the  public  ;  and  as  the 
ordinances  infifted  on  appeared  to  be  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofe  which  had  formerly  been  extorted  from 
Henry  III.  by  Mountforc,  and  which  had  been  at- 
tended with  fo  many  fatal  confequences,  they  were, 
on  that  account,  demanded  with  lefs  vehemence  by 
the  nobility  and  people.     The    minds  of  all  men 
leemed  to  be  much  appeafed  :  The  animofities  of 
faction  no  longer  prevailed  :    And   England,    now 
united  under  its  head,  would  henceforth  be  able,  it 
was  hoped,  to  take  vengeance  on  all  its  enemies;  par- 
ticularly on  the  Scots,  whofe  progrefs  was  the  object 
of  general  refentment  and  indignation. 

Immediately  after  Edward's  retreat  from  Scot-  War  with 
land,  Robert  Bruce  left  his  faftnefles,  in  which  he  ScotI;,nd- 
intended  to  have  fheltered  his  feeble  army ;  and  Ap- 
plying his  defect  of  ftrength  by  fuperior  vigour  and 
abilities,  he  made  deep  impreffiori  on  all  his  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domeftic.  He  chafed  lord  Ar- 
gyle,  and  the  chieftain  of  the  Macdowals,  from  their  ' 
hiHs,  and  made  himfelf  entirely  matter  of  the  high 
country:  He  thence  invaded,  with  fuceefs,  the 
Cummins  in  the  low  countries  of  the  north  :  He 
took  the  caftles  of  Invernefs,  Forfar,  and  Brechin. 
He  daily  gained  fome  new  acceffion  of  territory;  and, 
what  was  a  more  important  acquifition,  he  daily  re- 
conciled the  minds  of  the  nobility  to  his  dominion, 
and  mlifted  under  his  ftandard  every  bold  leader' 
whom  he  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  his  enemies.  Sir 
Vol,  II,  Z  James 
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James  Douglas,  in  whom  commenced  the  greatnefe 
and  renown  of  that  warlike  family,  ieconded  him  in 
1 312.  all  his  enterprifes  :  Edward  Bruce,  Robert's  own 
brother,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  acts  of  valour : 
And  the  terror  of  the  Englifh  power  being  now 
abated  by  the  feeble  conduct  of  the  king,  even  the 
lead  fanguine  of  the  Scots  began  to  entertain  hopes 
of  recovering  their  independence ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom,  except  a  few  fortreffes,  which  he  had  not 
the  means  to  attack,  had  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Robert. 

In  this  fituation,  Edward  had  found  it  neceffary 
to  grant  a  truce  to  Scotland ;  and  Robert  fuccefT- 
fully  employed  the  interval  in  confolidating  his 
power,  and  introducing  order  into  the  civil  go- 
vernment, disjointed  by  a  long  continuance  of  wars 
and  factions.  The  interval  was  very  fhort :  The 
truce,  ill  obferved  on  both  fides,  was  at  lafl  openly 
violated ;  and  war  recommenced  with  greater  fury 
than  ever.  Robert,  not  content  with  defending 
himfelf,  had  made  fuccefsful  inroads  into  England, 
fubfifted  his  needy  followers  by  the  plunder  of  that 
country,  and  taught  them  to  defpile  the  military 
genius  of  a  people  who  had  long  been  the  object  of 
their  terror.  Edward,  at  laft,  roufed  from  his  le- 
thargy, had  marched  an  army  into  Scotland ;  and 
Robert,  determined  not  to  rifque  too  much  againft 
an  enemy  fo  much  fuperior,  retired  again  into  the 
mountains.  The  king  advanced  beyond  Edinburgh; 
but  being  deftitute  of  provifions,  and  being  ill  iup- 
ported  by  the  Englifh  nobility,  who  were  then  em- 
ployed in  framing  their  ordinances,  he  was  foon 
obliged  to  retreat,  without  gaining  any  advantage 
over  the  enemy.  But  the  appearing  union  of  all 
the  parties  in  England,  after  the  death  of  Gavafton, 
feemed  to  reftore  that  kingdom  to  its  native  force, 
opened  again  the  profpect  of  reducing  Scotland, 
and  promifed  a  happy  conclufion  to  a  war  in  which 
both  the  interefts  and  pafllons  of  the  nation  were  fo 
deeply  engaged. 
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Edward  afifembled  forces  from  all  quarters,  with  chap. 

a  view  of  finifhing,  at  one  blow,  this  important  en-  , '  , 

terprife.  He  fuinmoned  the  moil  warlike  of  his  1314.. 
valvals  from  Gafcony :  He  inlifted  troops  from 
Flanders,  and  other  foreign  countries :  He  invited 
over  great  numbers  of  the  diforderly  Irilh  as  to  a 
certain  prey  :  Fie  joined  to  them  a  body  of  the 
Welfh,  who  were  actuated  by  like  motives :  And 
aflfembling  the  whole  military  force  of  England,  he 
marched  to  the  frontiers  with  an  army  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scotch  writers,  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  men. 

The  army  collected  by  Robert  exceeded  not 
thirty  thoufand  combatants ;  but  being  compofed  of 
men  who  had  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  many  acts 
of  valour,  who  were  rendered  defperate  by  their  filia- 
tion, and  who  were  inured  to  all  the  varieties  of  for- 
tune, they  might  juftly,  under  fuch  a  leader,  be 
deemed  formidable  to  the  moft  numerous  and  beft 
appointed  armies.  The  cattle  of  Stirling,  which, 
with  Berwic,  was  the  only  fortrefs  in  Scotland  that 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  had  long  been 
befieged  by  Edward  Bruce  :  Philip  de  Mowbray, 
the  governor,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  promife,  that  if,  before 
a  certain  day  which  was  now  approaching,  he  were 
not  relieved,  he  mould  open  his  gates  to  the  enemy c. 
Robert  therefore,  fenfible  that  here  was  the  ground 
on  which  he  mud  expect  the  Englifh,  chofe  the 
field  of  battle  with  all  the  -fkill  and  prudence  ima- 
ginable, and  made  the  necelTary  preparations  for 
their  reception.  He  ported  himfelf  at  Bannockburn, 
about  two  miles  from  Stirling ;  where  he  had  a  hill 
on  his  right  flank,  and  a  morafs  on  his  left :  And 
not  content  with  having  taken  thefe  precautions  to 
prevent  his  being  furrounded  by  the  more  numerous 
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C  H  A  P.  army  of  the  Englifh,  he  forefaw  the  fuperior  ftrength 
L  ,_*__,  of  the  enemy  in  cavalry,  and  made  provifion  againft 
33 14.  it.  Having  a  rivulet  in  front,  he  commanded  deep 
pits  to  be  dug  along  its  banks,  and  fharp  ftakes  to 
be  planted  in  them  ;  and  he  ordered  the  whole  to 
be  carefully  covered  over  with  turf d.  The  Englifh 
arrived  in  fight  on  the  evening,  and  a  bloody  con- 
flict immediately  enfaed  between  two  bodies  of  ca- 
valry •,  where  Robert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Scots,  engaged  in  fingle  combat  with  Henry  de 
Bohun,  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Hereford,  and 
at  one  ftroke  cleft  his  adverfary  to  the  chin  with  a 
battle-ax,  in  fight  of  the  two  armies.  The  Englifh 
horfe  fled  with  precipitation  to  their  main  body. 

The  Scots,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  event, 
and  glorying  in  the  valour  of  their  prince,  prognosti- 
cated a  happy  ifTue  to  the  combat  on  the  enfuing 
day  :  The  Englifh,  confident  in  their  numbers,  and 
elated  with  former  fucceffes,  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge :  And  the  night,  though  ex- 
tremely fhort  in  that  feafon  and  in  that  climate, 
appeared  tedious  to  the  impatience  of  the  feveral 
Battle  of  combatants.  Early  in  the  morning  Edward  drew 
Bannock-  out  j^  armyj  anc}  advanced  towards  the  Scots.  The 
73th  June,  earl  of  Glocefter,  his  nephew,  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  cavalry,  impelled  by  the  ardour  of 
youth,  rufhed  on  to  the  attack  without  precaution, 
and  fell  among  the  covered  pits,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Bruce  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy e. 
This  body  of  horfe  was  difordered  :  Glocefter  him- 
felf  was  overthrown  and  flain  :  Sir  James  Douglas, 
who  commanded  the  Scottifh  cavalry,  gave  the 
enemy  no  leifure  to  rally,  but  pufhed  them  off  the 
field  with  confiderable  lofs,  and  purfued  them  in 
fight  of  their  whole  line  of  infantry.  While  the  Eng- 
lifh army  were  alarmed  with  this  unfortunate  begin- 
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cifive,  they  obferved  an  army  on  the  heights  towards  '  J 

the  left,  which  feemed  to  be  marching  leifurely  in  j3I.t. 
order  to  furround  them;  and  they  were  diftracted  by 
their  multiplied  fears.  This  was  a  number  of  wag- 
goners and  fumpter-boys,  whom  Robert  had  col- 
lected ;  and  having  fupplied  them  with  military 
ftandards,  gave  them  the  appearance,  at  a  diftance, 
of  a  formidable  body.  The  ftratagem  rook  effect*: 
A  panic  ieized  the  Englifh  :  They  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  fled :  They  were  purfued  with  great 
(laughter,  for  the  fpace  of  ninety  miles,  till  they 
reached  Berwic :  And  the  Scots,  befides  an  inefti- 
mable  booty,  took  many  perfons  of  quality  prifoners, 
and  above  400  gentlemen,  whom  Robert  treated 
with  great  humanity f,  and  whole  ranfom  was  a  new 
acceffton  of  wealth  to  the  victorious  army.  The 
king  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped,  by  taking  fhelter  in 
Dunbar,  whofe  gates  were  opened  to  him  by  the 
earl  of  March  3  and  he  thence  parTed  by  fea  to 
Berwic. 

Such  was  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  which  fecured  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, fixed  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom, 
and  may  be  deemed  the  greateft  overthrow  that  the 
Englifh  nation,  fmce  the  Conqueft,  has  ever  received. 
The  number  of  (lain  on  thofe  occafions  is  always 
uncertain,  and  is  commonly  much  magnified  by  the 
victors:  But  this  defeat  made  a  deep  impreffion  on 
the  minds  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that, 
for  fome  years,  no  fuperiority  of  numbers  could  en- 
courage them  to  keep  the  field  againft  the  Scots. 
Robert,  in  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  prefent  fuc- 
cefs,  entered  England,  and  ravaged  all  the  northern 
counties  without  oppofition :  He  befieged  Carliflej 
but  that  place  was  faved  by  the  valour  of  fir  An- 
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C  vivP*  ^rew  Harcla,  the  governor  :  He  was  more  fuccefsful 
againft  Berwic,  which  he  took  by  affault :  And  this 
prince,  elated  by  his  continued  profperity,  now  en- 
tertained hopes  of  making  the  moft  important  con- 
quefts  on  the  Englifh.  He  lent  over  his  brother 
Edward,  with  an  army  of  6000  men,  into  Ireland ; 
and  that  nobleman  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  that 
ifhnd :  He  himfelf  followed  foon  after  with  more 
numerous  forces  :  The  horrible  and  abfurd  oppref- 
fions  which  the  Irifh  fufFered  under  the  Englifh. 
government  made  them,  at  firft,  fly  to  the  ftandard 
of  the  Scots,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  deliverers: 
But  a  grievous  famine,  which  at  that  time  defolated 
both  Ireland  and  Britain,  reduced  the  Scottifh  army 
to  the  greateft  extremities ;  and  Robert  was  obliged 
to  return,  with  his  forces  much  dimini fried,  into  his 
own  country.  His  brother,  after  having  experienced 
a  variety  of  fortune,  was  defeated  and  (lain  near 
Dundalk  by  the  Englifh,  commanded  by  lord  Ber- 
mingham  :  And  thefe  projects,  too  extenfive  for  the 
force  of  the  Scottiih  nation,  thus  vanifhed  into  fmoke. 
Edward,  befides  fuffering  thofe  difafters  from 
the  invafion  of  the  Scots,  and  the  iniurrection  of  the 
Irifh,  was  alio  infefted  with  a  rebellion  in  Wales ; 
and,  above  all,  by  the  factions  of  his  own  nobility, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  public  calamities,  infulted 
his  fallen  fortunes,  and  endeavoured  to  eflablifh  their 
own  independence  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne.  Lan- 
cafter,  and  the  barons  of  his  party,  who  had  declined 
attending  him  on  his  Scottiih  expedition,  no  fooner 
law  him  return  with  difgrace,  than  they  infifted  on 
the  renewal  of  their  ordinances,  which,  they  ftill  pre- 
tended, had  validity ;  and  the  king's  unhappy  fitua- 
tion  obliged  him  to  fubmit  to  their  demands.  The 
miniftry  was  new-modelled  by  the  direction  of  Lan- 
cafte: % :  That  prince  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

g  R}!ey,  p.  ;6o.     Rymer,  vol.  iii,  p.  712. 
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council :  It  was  declared,  that  all  the  offices  fhould  chap. 
be  filled,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  votes  of  parlia-  LX1  '  j 
ment,  or  rather  by  the  will  of  the  great  barons  h :  i3iS. 
And  the  nation,  under  this  new  model  of  govern- 
ment, endeavoured  to  put  itlelf  in  a  better  pofture 
of  defence  againft  the  Scots.  But  the  factious  no- 
bles were  far  from  being  terrified  with  the  progrefs 
of  thefe  public  enemies  :  On  the  contrary,  they 
founded  the  hopes  of  their  own  future  grandeur  on 
the  weaknefs  and  diftrenes  of  the  crown :  Lancafter 
himfelf  was  fufpected,  with  great  appearance  of  rea- 
i'on,  of  holding  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  king 
of  Scots :  And  though  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  Englifh  armies,  he  took  care  that 
every  enterprife  fhould  be  diiappointed,  and  every 
plan  of  operations  prove  unfuccefsful. 

All  the  European  kingdoms,  efpecially  that  of 
England,  were  at  this  time  unacquainted  with  the 
office  of  a  prime  minifter,  fo  well  underftood  at  pre- 
fent  in  all  regular  monarchies  j  and  the  people  could 
form  no  conception  of  a  man,  who,  though  ftill  in 
the  rank  of  a  fubject,  poilefled  all  the  power  of  a 
ibvereign,  eafed  the  prince  of  the  burthen  of  affairs, 
fupplied  his  want  of  experience  or  capacity,  and 
maintained  all  the  rights  of  the  crown,  without  de- 
grading the  greateft  nobles  by  their  fubmiffion  to  his 
temporary  authority.  Edward  was  plainly,  by  na- 
ture, unfit  to  hold  himfelf  the  reins  of  government : 
He  had  no  vices,  but  was  unhappy  in  a  total  incapa- 
city for  ferious  bufinefs  :  He  was  fenfible  of  his  own 
defects,  and  necelTarily  fought  to  be  governed  :  Yet 
every  favourite  whom  he  fucceffively  chofe  was  re- 
garded as  a  fellow- fubject  exalted  above  his  rank  and 
ilation  :  He  was  the  object  of  envy  to  the  great  no- 
bility :  His  character  and  conduct  were  decried  with 
the  people :  His  authority  over  the  king  and  king- 
dom was  confidered  as  an  ufurpation :  And  unlefs 

h  Brady,  vol.  ii.  p.  nz.  from  the  records,  App.  No.  6s,     Ryley, 
p.  56o. 
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chap,  the  prince  had  embraced  the  dangerous  expedient 
of  devolving  his  power  on  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  or 
fome  mighty  baron,  whofe  family  intereft  was  fo  ex- 
tenfive  as  to  be  able  alone  to  maintain  his  influence, 
he  could  expect  no  peace  or  tranquillity  upon  the 
throne. 

The  king's  chief  favourite,  afcer  the  death  of  Ga- 
vafton,  was  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  or  Spenfer,  a  young 
man  of  Englilh  birth,  of  high  rank,  and  of  a  noble 
family1.  Pie  poiTefied  all  the  exterior  accomplifh- 
ments  of  perfon  and  addrefs,  which  were  fitted  to 
engage  the  weak  mind  of  Edward ;  but  was  defti- 
tute  of  that  moderation  and  prudence  which  might 
have  qualified  him  to  mitigate  the  envy  of  the  great, 
and  conduct  him  through  all  the  perils  of  that  dan- 
gerous ftauon  to  which  he  was  advanced.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  of  the  fame  name,  and  who,  by  means 
of  his  fon,  had  alfo  attained  great  influence  over  the 
king,  was  a  nobleman  venerable  from  his  years,  re- 
flected through  all  his  paft  life  for  wifdom,  valour,, 
and  integrity,  and  well  fitted  by  his  talents  and  ex- 
perience, could  affairs  have  admitted  of  any  tempe- 
rament, to  have  fupplied  the  defects  both  of  the  king 
and  of  his  minion11.  But  no  fooner  was  Edward's 
attachment  declared  for  young  Spenfer,  than  the  tur- 
bulent Lancafter,  and  moft  of  the  great  barons,  re- 
garded him  as  their  rival,  made  him  the  object  of 
their  animofity,  and  formed  violent  plans  for  his 
ruin1.  They  firft  declared  their  difcontent  by  with- 
drawing from  parliament ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere 
they  found  a  pretence  for  proceeding  to  greater  ex- 
tremities ae;ainfi  him. 

The  king,  who  fet  no  limits  to  his  bounty  towards 
his  minions,  had  married  the  younger  Spenfer  to  his 
niece,  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  earl  of  Glocefter, 
(lain  at  Bannockburn.     The  favourite,  by  his  fuc- 

'  Dudg.  Baron,  vol.  i.  p.  389.  k  T.  de  la  More,  p.  594. 
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ceffion  to  that  opulent  family,  had  inherited  great  Chap. 
pofleffions  in  the  marches  of  Wales'";  and  being  ^J^Zi* 
defirous  of  extending  Mill  farther  his  influence  in  thofe  1321. 
quarters,  he  is  accufed  of  having  committed  injuftice 
on  the  barons  of  Audley  and  Ammori,  who  had  alfo 
married  two  fillers  of  the  fame  family.  There  was. 
Jikewife  a  baron  in  that  neighbourhood,  called  Wil- 
liam de  Braoufe,  lord  of  Gower,  who  had  made  a 
fettlement  of  his  eftate  on  John  de  Mowbray,  his 
fon-in-law;  and,  in  cafe  of  failure  of  that  nobleman 
and  his  iffue,  had  fubftituted  the  earl  of  Hereford  in 
the  fuccefiion  to  the  barony  of  Gower.  Mowbray, 
on  the  deceafe  of  his  father-in-law,  entered  imme- 
diately in  poflfeflion  of  the  eftate,  without  the  forma- 
lity of  taking  livery  and  feizin  from  the  crown :  But 
Spenfer,  who  coveted  that  barony,  perfuaded  the 
king  to  put  in  execution  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  law, 
to  feize  Gower  as  efcheated  to  the  crown,  and  to 
confer  it  upon  him".  This  tranfaclion,  which  was 
the  proper  fubjecl  of  a  law-fuit,  immediately  excited 
a  civd  war  in  the  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Tancafter 
and  Hereford  flew  to  arms :  Audley  and  Ammori 
joined  them  with  all  their  forces  :  The  two  Rogers  de 
Mortimer  and  Roger  de  Clifford,  with  many  others, 
difgufted,  for  private  reafons,  at  the  Spenfers,  brought 
a  confiderable  accefllon  to  the  party  :  And  their  army 
being  now  formidable,  they  fent  a  meffage  to  the 
king,  requiring  him  immediately  to  difmifs  or  con- 
fine the  younger  Spenfer;  and  menacing  him,  in  cafe 
of  refufal,  with  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  him, 
and  taking  revenge  on  that  minifter  by  their  own 
authority.  They  fcarcely  waited  for  an  anfwer  ;  but 
immediately  fell  upon  the  lands  of  young  Spenfer, 
which  they  pillaged  and  deftroyed ;  murdered  his 
fervants,  drove  ofThis  cattle,  and  burned  his  houfes0. 

m  Trivet,  Cont.  p.  25.  n  Monach.  Malrnef.  °  .Muri- 
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Cxiv  P    ^hey  thence  proceeded  to  commit  like  devaluations 
v  _  _'  _j  on  the  eftates  of  Spenfer  the  father,  whofe  character 
i3ji.      they  had  hitherto  feemed  to  refpect:  And   having 
drawn  and  fianed  a  formal  affociation  among  them- 
felves p,  they  marched  to  London  with  all  their  forces, 
ftationed  themfelves  in   the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  and  demanded   of  the  king  the  banifhment  of 
both  the  Spenfers.     Thefe  noblemen  were  then  ab- 
fent ;  the  father  abroad ;  the  fon  at  fea ;  and  both  of 
them  employed  in  different  commiffions :  The  king 
therefore  replied,  that  his  coronation  oath,  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  obferve  the  laws,  reftrained  him 
from  giving  his  affent  to  fo  illegal  a  demand,  or  con- 
demning noblemen  who  were  accufed  of  no  crime, 
nor  had  any  opportunity  afforded  them  of  making 
anfwer q.     Equity  and  reafon  were  but  a  feeble  op- 
pofition  to  men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
who,  being  already  involved  in  guilt,  faw  no  fafety 
but  in  fuccefs  and  victory.     They  entered  London 
with  their  troops ;  and  giving  in  to  the  parliament, 
which  was  then  fitting,  a  charge  againft  the  Spenfers, 
of  which   they  attempted  not  to  prove  one  article, 
they  procured,  by  menaces  and  violence,  a  fentence 
of  attainder  and  perpetual  exile    againft   thefe   mi- 
nifters  r.     This  fentence  was  voted  by  the  lay  barons 
alone  :  For  the  commons,  though  now  an  eftate  in 
parliament,  were  yet  of  lb  little  confideration,  that 
their  afient  was  not  demanded  j  and  even  the  votes 
of  the  prelates  were  neglected  amidft  the  prefent  dis- 
orders.    The  only  fymptom  which  thefe  turbulent 
barons  gave  of  their  regard  to  law,  was  their  requiring 
from  the  king  an  indemnity  for  their  illegal  proceed- 
ings5; after  which  they  difbanded  their  army,  and 
feparated,  in  fecurity,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  fe- 
veral  caftles. 

).   from  the  regifter  of  C.  C.  Canterbury. 
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This  act  of  violence,  in  which  the  king  was  obliged  c  H  A  p. 
to  acquiefce,  rendered  his  perfon  and  his  authority  ^  __'_, 
fo  contemptible,  that  every  one  thought  himfelf  en-  1321. 
titled  to  treat  him  with  neglect.  The  queen,  having 
occafion  foon  after  to  pafs  by  the  caftle  of  Leeds  in 
Kent,  which  belonged  to  the  Lord  Badlefmere,  de- 
fired  a  night's  lodging,  but  was  refufed  admittance  j 
and  fome  of  her  attendants,  who  prefented  themfelves 
at  the  gate,  were  killed1.  The  infult  upon  this 
princefs,  who  had  always  endeavoured  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  the  barons,  and  who  joined  them  heartily 
in  their  hatred  of  the  younger  Spenfer,  was  an  action 
which  nobody  pretended  to  juftify ;  and  the  king 
thought  that  he  might,  without  giving  general  um- 
brage, aiTemble  an  army,  and  take  vengeaance  on  the 
offender.  No  one  came  to  the  affiftance  of  Badlef- 
mere; and  Edward  prevailed":  But  having  now 
ibme  forces  on  foot,  and  having  concerted  meafurcs 
with  his  friends  throughout  England,  he  ventured  to 
take  off  the  mafic,  to  attack  all  his  enemies,  and  to 
recal  the  two  Spenfers,  whofe  fentence  he  declared 
illegal,  unjuft,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  Great 
Charter,  palled  without  the  afifent  of  the  prelates, 
and  extorted  by  violence  from  him  and  the  eftate  of 
barons w.  Still  the  commons  were  not  mentioned  by 
either  party. 

The  king  had  now  got  the  ftart  of  the  barons ;  an 
advantage  which,  in "thofe  times,  was  commonly  de- 
cifive:  And  he  haftened  with  his  army  to  the  marches 
of  Wales,  the  chief  feat  of  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
whom  he  found  totally  unprepared  for  refidance. 
Many  of  the  barons  in  thofe  parts  endeavoured  to 
appeafe  him  by  fubmiffion*:  Their  caftles  were 
feized,  and  their  perfons  committed  to  cuftody.  But 
J_,ancafter,  in   order    to   prevent  the    total  ruin  of 

1  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  89.     Walfing.  p.  114.,   115.     T.  de  la  More, 
p.  595.     Muriunith,  p.  56.  "Walfing.  p.  115.  w  Rymer, 
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c  HA  P.  his  party,  fummoned  together  his  vafTals  and  re- 
,  -  .'_,  tainers  ;  declared  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  which 
1322.  had  long  been  fufpected  ;  received  the  promile  of  a 
reinforcement  from  that  country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Randolf  earl  of  Murray,  and  fir  James 
Douglas7;  and  being  joined  by  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
advanced  with  all  his  forces  againft  the  king,  who 
had  collected  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  was  fupe- 
rior  to  his  enemies.  Lancafter  polled  himfelf  at 
Burton  upon  Trent,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
paftages  of  the  river2:  But  being  difappointed  in 
that  plan  of  operations,  this  prince,  who  had  no  mi- 
litary genius,  and  whofe  perfonal  courage  was  even 
fufpected,  fled  with  his  army  to  the  north,  in  expec- 
tation of  being  there  joined  by  his  Scottifh  allies  \ 
He  was  purfued  by  the  king ;  and  his  army  dimi- 
nished daily,  till  he  came  to  Boroughbridge,  where 
he  found  fir  Andrew  Harcla  polled  with  fome  forces 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  and  ready  to  difpute 
the  paflage  with  him.  He  was  repulfedir  an  attempt 
which  he  made  to  force  his  way  ;  the  earl  of  Here- 
ford was  killed ;  the  whole  army  of  the  rebels  was 
?6thMar.  difconcerted ;  Lancafter  himfelf  was  become  inca- 
pable of  taking  any  meafures  either  for  flight  or  de- 
fence; and  he  was  feized,  without  refiftance,  by 
Harcla,  and  conducted  to  the  king\  In  thofe  vio- 
lent times,  the  laws  were  fo  much  neglected  on  both 
fides,  that,  even  where  they  might,  without  any  fen- 
fible  inconvenience,  have  been  obferved,  the"  con- 
querors deemed  it  unneceffary  to  pay  any  regard  to 
them.  Lancafter,  who  was  guilty  of  open  rebellion, 
and  was  taken  in  arms  againii  his  fovereign,  inftead 
of  being  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  pro- 
nounced the  fentence  of  death  againft  him,  was  con- 
demned by  a  court- martial0,  and  led  to  execution. 
Edward,  however  little  vindictive  in  his  natural  tern- 
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per,  here  indulged  his  revenge,  and  employed  againft  chap. 
the  prifoner  the  fame  indignities  which  had  been  .  XIV'_j 
exercifed,  by  his  orders,  againft  Gavafton.     He  was      1522. 
clothed  in  a  mean  attire,  placed  on  a  lean  jade  with-  *3<iMar. 
out  a  bridle,  a  hood  was  put  on  his  head,  and  in  this  of  the  earl 
pofture,  attended  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  of  Lancaf- 
this  prince  was  conducted  to  an  eminence  near  Pom-  ter* 
fret,  one  of  his  own  caftles,  and  there  beheaded  d. 

Thus  perifhed  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter,  prince 
of  the  blood,  and  one  of  the  moft  potent  barons  that 
had  ever  been  in  England.  His  public  conduct  fuf- 
riciently  diicovers  the  violence  and  turbulence  of  his 
character :  His  private  deportment  appears  not  to 
have  been  more  innocent:  And  his  hypocritical  de- 
votion, by  which  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  monks 
and  populace,  will  rather  be  regarded  as  an  aggra- 
vation than  an  alleviation  of  his  guilt.  Badlefmere, 
Giffard,  Barret,  Cheney,  Fleming,  and  about  eighteen 
of  the  molt  notorious  offenders,  were  afterwards 
condemned  by  a  legal  trial,  and  were  executed.  Many 
were  thrown  into  prifon:  Others  made  their  efcape 
beyond  fea :  Some  of  the  king's  fervants  were  re- 
warded from  the  forfeitures  :  Harcla  received  for  his 
fervices  the  earldom  of  Carlifle,  and  a  large  eftate, 
which  he  fbon  after  forfeited  with  his  life,  for  a  trea- 
fonable  correfpondence  with  the  king  of  Scotland. 
But  the  greater  partof  thofe  vaft  efcheats  was  feized  by 
young  Spenfer,  whofe  rapacity  was  infatiable.  Many 
of  the  barons  of  the  king's  party  were  difgufted  with 
this  partial  divifion  of  the  fpoils :  The  envy  againft 
Spenfer  rofe  higher  than  ever  :  The  ufual  infolence 
of  his  temper,  en  flamed  by  fuccefs,  impelled  him  to 
commit  many  acts  of  violence :  The  people,  who 
always  hated  him,  made  him  (till  more  the  object  of 
averlion :  All  the  relations  of  the  attainted  barons 
and  gentlemen  fecretly  vowed  revenge :  And  though 
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tranquillity  was,  in  appearance,  reftored  to  the  king^- 
dom,   the  general  contempt  of  the  king,  and  odium 
1322.      againfl  Spenfer,  bred  dangerous  humours,  the  fource 
of  future  revolutions  and  convulfions. 

In  this  fituation,  no  fuccefs  could  be  expected 
from  foreign  wars  ;  and  Edward,  after  making  one 
more  fruitlefs  attempt  againft  Scotland,  whence  he 
retreated  with  difhonour,  found  it  neceftary  to  termi- 
nate hoftilities  with  that  kingdom  by  a  truce  of  thir- 
teen years e.  Robert,  though  his  title  to  the  crown 
was  not  acknowledged  in  the  treaty,  was  fatisfied  with 
enfuring  his  polTeffion  of  it  during  lb  long  a  time. 
He  had  repelled  with  gallantry  all  the  attacks  of  Eng- 
land :  He  had  carried  war  both  into  that  kingdom 
and  into  Ireland  :  He  had  rejected  with  difdain  the 
pope's  authority,  who  pretended  to  impofe  his  com- 
mands upon  him,  and  oblige  him  to  make  peace  with 
his  enemies :  His  throne  was  firmly  eftablifhed,  as 
well  in  the  affections  of  his  fubjects  as  by  force  of 
arms:  Yet  there  naturally  remained  fome  inquietude 
in  his  mind,  while  at  war  with  a  ftate  which,  however 
at  prefent  disordered  by  faction,  was  of  itfelf  fo  much 
an  over- match  for  him,  both  in  riches  and  in  num- 
bers of  people.  And  this  truce  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  more  feafonable  for  England,  becaufe  the 
nation  was  at  that  juncture  threatened  with  hoftilities 
from  France. 

Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  who  died  in 
131 5,  had  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Lewis  Hutin, 
who,  after  a  fhort  reign,  dying  without  male  hTue, 
was  Succeeded  by  Philip  the  Long,  his  brother,  whofe 
death  foon  after  made  way  for  Charles  the  Fair,  the 
voungeft  brother  of  that  family.  This  monarch  had 
ibme  grounds  of  complaint  againft  the  king's  mi- 
r.ifters  in  Guienne;  and  as  there  was  no  common  or 
equitable  judge  in  that  ftrange  fpecies  of  fovereignty 

c  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  1022.     Murimuth,  p.  60. 
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eftablifhed  by  the  feudal  lav/,  he  Teemed  defirous  to  c  h  A  P. 

YlV 

take  advantage   of  Edward's  weaknefs,  and,   under  , '  _, 

that  pretence,  to  confifcate  all  his  foreign  dominions f.  i3a4.. 
After  an  embafly  by  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, had  been  tried  in  vain,  queen  Ifabella  obtained 
permiflion  to  go  over  to  Paris,  and  endeavour  to  ad- 
juft,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the  difference  with  her 
brother  :  But  while  fhe  was  making  fome  progrefs  in 
this  negociation,  Charles  ftarted  a  new  pretenfion,  the 
juftice  of  which  could  not  be  difputed,  that  Edward 
himfelf  mould  appear  in  his  court,  and  do  homage 
for  the  fees  which  he  .held  in  France.  But  there  oc- 
curred many  difficulties  in  complying  with  this  de- 
mand. Young  Spenfer,  by  whom  the  king  was 
implicitly  governed,  had  unavoidably  been  engaged 
in  many  quarrels  with  the  queen,  who  afpired  to  the 
fame  influence  ;  and  though  that  artful  princefs,  on 
her  leaving  England,  had  diffembled  her  animofity, 
Spenfer,  well  acquainted  with  her  fecret  fentiments, 
was  unwilling  to  attend  his  mafter  to  Paris,  and  ap- 
pear in  a  court,  where  her  credit  might  expofe  him 
to  infults,  if  not  danger.  He  hefitated  no  lefs  on 
allowing  the  king  to  make  the  journey  alone  ;  both 
fearing,  left  that  eafy  prince  mould  in  his  abfence 
fall  under  other  influence ;  and  forefeeing  the  perils 
to  which  he  himfelf  fhould  be  expofed,  if,  without 
the  protection  of  royal  authority,  he  remained  in 
England,  where  he  was  fo  generally  hated.  While 
thefe  doubts  occafioned  delays  and  difficulties,  Ifa- 
bella propofed,  that  Edward  mould  refign  the  domi-  1325. 
nion  of  Guienne  to  his  fon,  now  thirteen  years  of  age; 
and  that  the  prince  fhould  come  to  Paris,  and  do  the 
homage  which  every  vafTal  owed  to  his  fuperior 
lord.  This  expedient,  which  feemed  fo  happily  to 
remove  all  difficulties,  was  immediately  embraced : 
Spenfer  was  charmed  with  the  contrivance  :  Young 
Edward  was  fent  to  Paris :  And  the  ruin  covered 

f  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  74.  9S. 
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chap,  under  this  fatal  fnare,  was  never  perceived  or  Cm- 
Lx^v;_fl  peeled  by  any  of  the  Englifh  council. 
13^5.  The  queen,  on  her  arrival  in  France,  had  there 

found  a  great  number  of  Englifh  fugitives,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Lancaftrian  faction  ;  and  their  common 
hatred  of  Spenfer  foon  begat  a  fecret  friendfhip  and 
correfpondence  between  them  and  that  princefs. 
Among  the  reft  was  young  Roger  Mortimer,  a  potent 
baron  in  the  Welfh  marches,  who  had  been  obliged, 
with  others,  to  make  his  fubmiffions  to  the  king;  had 
been  condemned  for  high  treafon ;  but  having  re- 
ceived a  pardon  for  his  life,  was  afterwards  detained 
in  the  Tower,  with  an  intention  of  rendering  his  con- 
finement perpetual.  He  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  make 
his  efcape  into  France g ;  and  being  one  of  the  moft 
considerable  perfons  now  remaining  of  the  party,  as 
well  as  diftinguiihed  by  his  violent  animofity  againft 
Spenfer,  he  was  eafily  admitted  to  pay  his  court  to 
queen  Ifabella.  The  graces  of  his  perfon  and  addrefs 
advanced  him  quickly  in  her  affections :  He  became 
her  confident  and  counfellor  in  all  her  meafures :  And 
gaining  ground  daily  upon  her  heart,  he  engaged  her 
to  facrifice  at  laft  to  her  paffion,  all  the  fentiments 
Ccnfpi-  of  honour  and  of  fidelity  to  her  hufband  \  Hating 
racy  a-  n0w  the  man  whom  ilie  had  injured,  and  whom  me 
kin"?  the  never  valued>  fhe  entered  ardently  into  all  Mortimer's 
confpiracics;  and  having  artfully  gotten  into  her  hands 
the  young  prince,  and  heir  of  the  monarchy,  fhe  re- 
folved  on  the  utter  ruin  of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  his 
favourite.  She  engaged  her  brother  to  take  part  in 
the  fame  criminal  purpofe:  Her  court  was  daily  filled 
with  the  exiled  barons :  Mortimer  lived  in  the  moft 
declared  intimacy  with  her :  A  correfpondence  was 
fecretly  carried  on  with  the  malcontent  party  in  Eng- 
land: And  when  Edward,  informed  of  thofe  alarming 

g  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  7,  8.  20.     T.  de  la  More,  p.  596.     Walfing* 
p.  120.     Ypod.  Nsult.  p.  506.  h  T.  de  la  More,  p.  568*    Mu» 
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circumftances,   required  her  fpeedily  to  return  with  C^AP- 
the  prince,  (he  publicly  replied,  that  flie  would  ne-  .         '  _, 
vei'  fet  foot  in  the  kingdom,   till  Spenfer  was  for      1325, 
ever  removed  from  his  prefence  and  councils :   A 
declaration  which  procured  her  great  popularity  in 
England,  and  threw  a  decent  veil  over  all  her  trea- 
fonable  enterprifes. 

Edward  endeavoured  to  put  himfelf  in  a  poflure 
of  defence ' ;  but,  befides  the  difficulties  arifing  from 
his  own  indolence  and  flender  abilities,  and  the  want 
of  authority  which  of  confequence  attended  all  his 
refolutions,  it  was  not  eafy  for  him,  in  the  prefent 
(late  of  the  kingdom  and  revenue,  to  maintain  a 
conftant  force  ready  to  repel  an  invafion,  which  he 
knew  not  at  what  time  or  place  lie  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pect.    All  his  efforts  were  unequal  to  the  traiterous  infuneo 
and  hoftile  confpiracies,  which,  both  at  home  and  tl0ns* 
abroad,    were   forming   againft    his   authority,    and 
which  were  daily  penetrating  farther  even  into  his 
own  family.     His  brother,  the  earl  of  Kent,  a  vir- 
tuous but  weak  prince,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  was 
engaged   by  his  lifter- in- law,    and  by  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  alfo  his  coufm-german,   to  give 
countenance  to  the  invafion,  whofe  fo'le  object,  he 
believed,  was  the  expulfion  of  the  Spenfers  :    He 
prevailed  on  his  elder  brother,  the  earl  of  Norfolk, 
to  enter  fecretly  into  the  fame  defign  :  The  earl  of 
.Leicefter,  brother  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Lancailer, 
had  too  many  reafons  for  his  hatred  of  thefe  minif- 
ters,  to  refufe  his  concurrence.     Walter  de  Reynel, 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  many  of  the  prelates, 
exprefied  their  approbation  of  the  queen's  meafuies  : 
Several  of  the  molt  potent  barons,  envying  the  au- 
thority of  the  favourite,  were  ready  to  fljrto  arms: 
The  minds  of  the  people,  by  means  of  fome  truth? 
and  many  calumnies,  were  ftrongly  dilpofed  to  the 
fame  party  :    And  there  needed  but  the  appearance 

1  Rymer,  vol.  iv,  p.  184.  1  S3.  225. 
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€  HA  P.  0f  the  queen  and  prince,  with  fuch  a  body  of  foreign 

t  *—-*_,  troops  as  might  protect  her  againft  immediate  vio- 
1325.      lence,  to  turn  all  this  tempeft,  fo  artfully  prepared, 

again  ft  the  unhappy  Edward. 
i326«  Charles,  though  he  gave  countenance  and  afiif- 

tance  to  the  faction,  was  alhamed  openly  to  fupport 
the  queen  and  prince  againft  the  authority  of  a  huf- 
band  and  father;  and  Ifabella  was  obliged  to  court 
the  alliance  of  fome  other  foreign  potentate,  from 
whole  dominions  fhe  might  fet  out  on  her  intended 
enterprife.  For  this  purpofe  fhe  affianced  young 
Edward,  whole  tender  age  made  him  incapable  to 
judge  of  the  confequences,  with  Philippa,  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Hainaultk;  and  hav- 
ing, by  the  open  affiftance  of  this  prince,  and  the 
fecret  protection  of  her  brother,  inlifted  in  her  fer- 
vice  near  three  thou  land  men,  fhe  fet  fail  from  the 
harbour  of  Dort,    and   landed   fafely,    and  without 

*fth  Sept.  oppofition,  on  the  coaft  of  Suffolk.  The  earl  of 
Kent  was  in  her  company :  Two  other  princes  of 
the  blood,  the  earl  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  joined  her  foon  after  her  landing  with  all 
their  followers  :  Three  prelates,  the  bifhops  of  Ely, 
Lincoln,  and  Hereford,  brought  her  both  the  force 
of  their  vafials  and  the  authority  of  their  character1: 
Even  Robert  de  Watteville,  who  had  been  fent  by 
the  king  to  oppofe  her  progrefs  in  Suffolk,  deferted 
to  her  with  all  his  forces.  To  render  her  caufe 
more  favourable,  (he  renewed  her  declaration,  that 
the  fole  purpofe  of  her  enterprife  was  to  free  the 
king  and  kingdom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spcn- 
fers,  and  of  chancellor  Baldoc,  their  creature  m.  The 
populace  were  allured  by  her  fpecious  pretences : 
The  barons  thought  themfclves  fecure  againft  for- 
feitures by  the  appearance  of  the  prince  in  her  army  : 

*  T.  tic  la  More,  p.  598.  '  Walfing.  p.  123.     Ypod.  Neuft* 
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And  a  weak  irrefolute  king,  fupported  by  minifters  c  H  A  ?* 

generally   odious,   was  unable  to  (lem  this  torrent,  ^_^IV 
which  bore  with  fuch  irrefiftible  violence  againfl  him.      t^s. 

Edward,  afcer  trying  in  vain  to  rouie  the  citizens 
of  London  to  feme  fenle  of  duty  ",  departed  for  the 
weft,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a  better  recep- 
tion ;  and  he  had  no  fooner  difcovered  his  weaknefs 
by  leaving  the  city,  than  the.  rage  of  the  populace 
broke  out  without  control  againfl  him  and  his  rninif- 
ters. They  firfl  plundered,  then  murdered  all  thole 
who  were  obnoxious  to  them :  They  feized  the  bifhop 
of  Exeter,  a  virtuous  and  loyal  prelate,  as  he  was 
patting  through  the  ftreetsj  and  having  beheaded 
him,  they  threw  his  body  into  the  river  °.  They 
made  themfelves  matters  of  the  Tower  by  furprife ; 
then  entered  into  a  formal  aflbciation  to  put  to  death, 
without  mercy,  every  one  who  mould  dare  to  oppofe 
the  enterprife  of  queen  Ifabella,  and  of  the  prince  p. 
A  like  fpirit  was  ibon  communicated  to  all  other 
parts  of  England  ;  and  threw  the  few  fcrvants  of  the 
king,  who  ftill  entertained  thoughts  of  performing 
their  duty,  into  terror  and  aftonifhment. 

Edward  was  hotly  purfued  to  Briflol  by  the  earl 
of  Kent,  fecended  by  the  foreign  forces  under  John 
de  Hainault.  He  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his 
expectations  with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  thole  parts; 
and  he  paffed  over  to  Wales,  where,  he  flattered 
himfelf,  his  name  was  more  popular,  and  which  he 
hoped  to  find  uninfected  with  the  contagion  of 
general  rage  which  had  feized  the  Engiifh  q.  The 
elder  Spenfer,  created  earl  of  Wincheftcr,  was  left 
governor  of  the  caftle  of  Briftol;  but  the  garrifon 
mutinied  againft  him,  and  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  This  venerable  noble,  who 
had  nearly  reached  his  ninetieth  year,  was  inliantly, 
without  trial,  or  witneis,  or  accufation,  or  aniwer, 

&  Walling,  p.  123.         °  Walling,  p.  114.  T.  de  la  More,  p.  593. 
Murimuth,  p.  66.  P  Walling,  p.  124.  q  Muriimith,  p.  c. 
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CHAP,  condemned  to  death  by  the  rebellions  barons  i  He 

y__"    _\^  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet ;   his  body  was  cut  in  pieces, 

:;z6.      and  thrown  to  the  dogsrj  and  his  head  was  fent  to 

Winchester,  the  place  whole  title  he  bore,   and  was 

there  fet  on  a  pole,  and  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the 

populace.  ' 

The  king,  difappointed  anew  in  his  expectations 
of  fuccour  from  the  Welih,  took  (hipping  for  Ire- 
land ;  but  being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales :  He  was  foon  discovered,  was  put  under  the 
cuftody  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  was  confined  in 
the  cattle  of  Kenilworth.  The  younger  Spenfer,  his 
favourite,  who  alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
was  executed,  like  his  father,  without  any  appearance 
of  a  legal  trial  s :  The  earl  of  Arundel,  almoft  the 
only  man  of  his  rank  in  England  who  had  maintained 
his  loyalty,  was,  without  any  trial,  put  to  death  ar 
the  mitigation  of  Mortimer :  Baldoc,  the  chancellor, 
being  a  prielt,  could  not  with  fafety  be  fo  fuddenly 
difpatchedj  but  being  fent  to  the  bifhop  of  Here- 
ford's palace  in  London,  he  was  there,  as  his  enemies 
probably  forefaw,  feized  by  the  populace,  was  thrown 
into  Newgate,  and  foon  after  expired,  from  the  cruel 
nfage  which  he  had  received  '.  Even  the  uiual 
reverence  paid  to  the  facerdotal  character  gave  way, 
with  every  other  confederation,  to  the  prefent  rage  of 
the  people. 
Theki;^-  The  queen,  to  avail  herfelf  of  the  prevailing  de- 
dethroned,  lufion,  fummoned,  in  the  king's  name,  a  parliament 
at  Weftminiter ;  where,  together  with  the  power  of 
her  army,  and  the  authority  of  her  partifans  among 
the  barons,  who  were  concerned  to  fecure  their  paft 
treafons  by  committing  new  acts  of  violence  againft 
their  ibvereign,  (he  expected  to  be  feconded  bv  the 

r  LelanrTs  Coll.  vol.  i.  p.  673.    T.  de  la  More,  p.  599.     Walfrng. 
p.  125.     M.  Froiflard,  liv.i.  chap.  \\.  s  WaJfing.  p.  1:5. 
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fury  of  the  populace,  the  mod  dangerous  of  all  in-  C  H  A  P. 
ftruments,  and  the  leaft  anfwerable  for  their  excefTes.  ,_x  '  f 
A  charge  was  drawn  up  againft  the  king,  in  which,  i3i7. 
even  though  it  was  framed  by  his  inveterate  enemies,  l3th  Jan. 
nothing  but  his  narrow  genius,  or  his  misfortunes, 
were  objected  to  him:  For  the  greateft  malice  found 
no  particular  crime  with  which  it  could  reproach  this 
unhappy  prince.  He  was  accufed  of  incapacity  for 
government,  of  wafting  his  time  in  idle  amufements, 
of  neglecting  public  bufineis,  of  being  fwayed  by 
evil  counfellors,  of  having  loft,  by  his  mifconduct, 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  Guienne  j  and 
to  fwell  the  charge,  even  the  death  of  fome  barons, 
and  the  imprifonment  of  fome  prelates,  convicted  of 
treafon,  were  laid  to  his  account11.  It  was  in  vain, 
amidft  the  violence  of  arms  and  tumult  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  appeal  either  to  lav/  or  to  reafon  :  The  de- 
pofition  of  the  king,  without  any  appearing  oppofkion, 
was  voted  by  parliament:  The  prince,  already  de- 
clared regent  by  his  party  w,  was  placed  on  the  throne: 
And  a  deputation  was  fent  to  Edward  atKenilworth, 
to  require  his  refignation,  which  menaces  and  terror 
ibon  extorted  from  him. 

But  it  was  impoffible  that  the  people,  however 
corrupted  by  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  ftill  farther 
enflamed  by  faction,  could  for  ever  remain  in- 
fenftble  to  the  voice  of  nature.  Here,  a  wife  had 
firft  deferted,  next  invaded,  and  then  dethroned  her 
hufband ;  had  made  her  minor  fon  an  inftrument  in 
this  unnatural  treatment  of  his  father;  had,  by  lying 
pretences,  feduced  the  nation  into  a  rebellion  againft: 
their  fovereign ;  had  pufhed  them  into  violence  and 
cruelties  that  had  dishonoured  them  :  All  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  were  fo  odious  in  themfelves,  and  formed 
fuch  a  complicated  fcene  of  guilt,  that  the  leaft  re* 

"  Knyghton,  p.  1765,  2766.     Brady's  App.  No.  72. 
»  Kymcr,  vol.  iv.  p.  137.     Walling,  p.  125. 
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'■  P-  flection  fufficed  to  cpcn  men's  eyes,  and  make  them 
detefl:  this  flagrant  infringement  of  every  public  and 
private  duty.  The  fufpicioris  which  foon  arofe  of 
Ifabella's  criminal  commerce  with  Mortimer,  the 
proofs  which  daily  broke  out  of  this  part  of  her  guilt, 
increafed  the  general  abhorrence  againft  her;  and 
her  hypocriiy,  in  publicly  bewailing  with  tears  the 
kind's  unhappy  f ate  x,  was  not  able  to  deceive  even 
the  moft  ftupid  and  rrtoft  prejudiced  of  her  adhe- 
rents. In  proportion  as  the  queen  became  the  object 
of  public  hatred,  the  dethroned  monarch,  who  had 
been  the  victim  of  her  crimes  and  her  ambition,  was 
regarded  with  pity,  with  friendfhip,  with  venera- 
tion :  And  men  became  fenfible,  that  all  his  mif- 
conduft,  which  faction  had  fo  much  exaggerated, 
had  been  owing  to  the  unavoidable  weaknefs,  not 
to  any  voluntary  depravity,  of  his  character.  The 
earl  of  Leicefter,  now  earl  of  Lancafler,  to  whofe 
puftody  he  had  been  committed,  was  foon  touched 
with  thofe  generous  fentiments ;  and  befides  ufmg 
his  priibner  with  gentlenefs  and  humanity,  he  was 
fufpected  to  have  entertained  ftill  more  honourable 
intentions  in  his  favour.  The  king,  therefore,  was 
taken  from  his  hands,  and  delivered  over  to  lord 
Berkeley,  and  Mautravers,  and  Gournay,  who  were 
entrufted  alternately,  each  for  a  month,  with  the 
charge  of  guarding  him.  While  he  was  in  the 
Cnftody  of  Berkeley,  he  was  ftill  treated  with  the 
gentlenefs  due  to  his  rank  and  his  misfortunes;  but 
when  the  turn  of  Mautravers  and  Gournay  came, 
every  fpecies  of  indignity  was  practifed  againft  him, 
as  if  their  intention  had  been  to  break  entirely  the 
prince's  fpirit,  and  to  employ  his  forrows  and  afflic- 
tions, inftead  of  more  violent  and  more  dangerous 
expedients,  for  the  inftruments  of  his  murder  7.  In 
ijs  reported  that  one  day>  when  Edward  was  to  be 

3  Walfirig.  p.  11'.'.  '  Y  Anonymi  Hid.  p.  838. 
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fhaved,  they  ordered  cold  and  dirty  water  to  be 
brought  from  the  ditch  for  that  purpofe ;  and  when 
he  defired  it  to  be  changed,  and  was  ftill  denied  his 
requeft,  he  burft  into  tears,  which  bedewed  his 
cheeks ;  and  he  exclaimed,  that  in  fpite  of  their 
infolence,  he  fhould  be  fhaved  with  clean  and  warm 
water2.  But  as  this  method  of  laying  Edward  in 
his  grave  appeared  ftill  too  flow  to  the  impatient 
Mortimer,  he  fecretly  fent  orders  to  the  two  keepers, 
who  were  at  his  devotion,  inftantly  to  difpatch  him ; 
and  thefe  ruffians  contrived  to  make  the  manner  of  his 
death  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as  poftlble.  Taking 
advantage  of  Berkeley's  ficknefs,  in  whofe  cuftody 
he  then  was,  and  who  was  thereby  incapacitated 
Com  attending  his  charge  a;  they  came  to  Berkeley- 
caftle,  and  put  themfelves  in  porTefTion  of  the  king's 
perfon.  They  threw  him  on  a  bed;  held  him  down  2»ft  Sent, 
violently  with  a  table,  which  they  flung  over  him ;  The,kl„rdg 
thruft  into  his  fundament  a  red-hot  iron,  which  they 
inferted  through  a  horn ;  and  though  the  outward 
marks  of  violence  upon  his  perfon  were  prevented 
by  this  expedient,  the  horrid  deed  was  difcovered  to 
all  the  guards  and  attendants  by  the  fcreams  with 
which  the  agonizing  king  rilled  the  callie,  while  his 
bowels  were  confuming. 

Gournav  and  Mautravers  were  held  in  general 
deteftation  ;  and  when  the  enfuing  revolution  in 
England  threw  their  protectors  from  power,  they 
found  it  neceflary  to  provide  for  their  fafety  by 
flying  the  kingdom.  Gournay  was  afterwards  fcized 
at  Marfeilles,  delivered  ever  to  the  fenefchal  of 
Guienne,  put  on  board  a  fhip  with  a  view  of  car- 
rying him  to  England ;  but  was  beheaded  at  fea  by 
fecret  orders,  as  was  fuppofed,  from  feme  nobles 
and  prelates  in  England,  anxious  to  prevent  any 
difcovery  which  he  might  make  of  his  accomplices. 
Mautravers  concealed  himfelf  for  feveral  years  in 

z  T.  de  la  More,  p.  602.  a  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  3. 
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c  ha  P.  Germany  ;    but  having  found  means  of  rendering 
fome  fervice  to  Edward  III.  he  ventured  to  approach 
his  perfon,  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  him, 
fubmitted  to  mercy,  and  received  a  pardon  \ 
His  cha-         JT  is  noc  eafy  to  imagine  a  man  more  innocent 
and  inoffenfive  than  the  unhappy  king  whofe  tra- 
gical death  we  have  related ;  nor  a  prince  lefs  fitted 
for  governing  that  fierce  and  turbulent  people  fub- 
jected  to  his  authority.     He  was  obliged  to  devolve 
on  others  the  weight  of  government,  which  he  had 
neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  bear :    The  fame 
indolence  and  want  of  penetration  led  him  to  make 
choice  of  minifters   and    favourites  who  were   not 
always  the  beft  Qualified  for  the  truft  committed  to 
them :  The  feditious  grandees,  pleafed  with  his  weak- 
nefs,  yet  complaining  of  it;  under  pretence  of  attack- 
ing his  minifters,  infulted  his  perfon  and  invaded  his 
authority :   And  the  impatient  populace,  miftaking 
the  fource  of  their  grievances,  threw  all  the  blame 
upon  the  king,  and-  increafed  the  public  diforders  by 
their  faction  and  violence.     It  was  in  vain  to  look 
for  protection  from  the  laws,  whofe  voice,  always 
feeble  in  thofe  times,  was  not  heard  amidft  the  din 
of  arms :    What  could  not  defend  the  king  was  lefs 
able  to  give  fheker  to  any  of  the  people  :  The  whole 
machine  of  government  was  torn  in  pieces  with  fury 
and  violence :   And  men,  inftead  of  regretting  the 
manners  of  their  age,   and  the  form  of  their  confti- 
tution,    which  required   the  mod  fteady  and  moft 
fkilful  hand  to  conduct  them,  imputed  all  errors  to 
the  perfon  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  entrufted 
with  the  reins  of  empire. 

But  though  fuch  miftakes  are  natural  and  almoft 
unavoidable  while  the  events  are  recent,  it  is  a 
fhameful  delufion  in  modern  hiftorians,  to  imagine 
that  all  the  ancient  princes,  who  were  unfortunate 
in  their  government,  were  alio  tyrannical  in  their 

t>  Cotton's  Abjidg.  p.  (J6,  81.     Rymer,  vol.  v,  p.  600. 
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conduct,  and  that  the  feditions  of  the  people  always 
proceeded  from  fome  invafion  of  their  privileges  by 
the  monarch.  Even  a  great  and  a  good  king  was  not      ,3z7. 
in  that  age  fecure  againft  faction  and  rebellion,  as 
appears  in  the  cafe  of  Henry  II. ;  but  a  great  king 
had  the  beft  chance,  as  we  learn  from  the  hiftory  of 
the  fame  period,  for  quelling  and  fubduing  them. 
Compare  the  reigns  and  characters  of  Edward  I.  and 
II.  The  father  made  feveral  violent  attempts  againft 
the  liberties  of  the  people :    His  barons   oppofed 
him :  He  was  obliged,  at  lead  found  it  prudent,  to 
fnbmit :  But  as  they  dreaded  his  valour  and  abilities, 
they  were  content  with  reafonable  fatisfaction,  and 
pufhed    no    farther    their  advantages    againft  him. 
The  facility  and  weaknefs  of  the  fon,  not  his  vio- 
lence, threw  every  thing  into  confufion :  The  laws 
and  government  were  overturned  :  An  attempt  to 
reinftate  them  was  an  unpardonable  crime :  And  no 
atonement,  but  the  depofition  and  tragical  death  of 
the  king  himfelf,  could  give  thofe  barons  content- 
ment.    It  is  eafy  to  fee   that  a  confticution  which 
depended  fo  much  on  the  perfonal  character  of  the 
prince,  mult  neceflfarily,  in  many  of  its  parts,   be  a 
government   of  will,   not  of  laws.     But  always  to 
throw,  without  diftinction,  the  blame  of  all  diforders 
upon  the  fovereign,  would  introduce  a  fatal  error  in 
politics,  and  ferve  as  a  perpetual  apology  for  treafon 
and  rebellion  :  As  if  the  turbulence  of  the  great,  and 
madnefs  of  the  people,  were  not,  equally  with  the 
tyranny  of  princes,  evils  incident  to  human  fociety, 
and  no  lefs  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft  in  every 
well-regulated  constitution. 

While  thefe  abominable  fcenes  pafTed  in  Eng-  Mlfcella- 
land,    the  theatre    of   France    wa*s  ftained  with   a  neoi,,s 
wickednefs  equally  barbarous,  and  (till  more  public  Snsdu  - 
and  deliberate.     The  order  of  knights  templars  had  iug  this 
arifen  during  the  lirft  fervour  of  the  crufades ;  and  reiSn* 
uniting  the  two  qualities,  the  moft  popular  in  that 
age,  devotion  and  valour,  and  exercifing  both  in  the 
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CHAP,  mod  popular  of  all  enterprifes,  the  defence  of  the 
k  '  '  >  Koly  Land,  they  had  made  rapid  advances  in  credit 
1317.  and  authority,  and  had  acquired,  from  the  piety  of 
the  faithful,  ample  poiTciiions  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  efpecjally  in  France.  Their  great  riches, 
joined  to  the  courfe  of  time,  had,  by  degrees,  re- 
laxed the  feverity  of  thefe  virtues  ;  and  the  templars 
had  in  a  great  meafure  loft  that  popularity  which 
firfi:  raifed  them  to  honour  and  diftinclion.  Ac- 
quainted from  experience  with  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
gers of  thofe  fruitlefs  expeditions  to  the  Eaft,  they 
rather  chofe  to  enjoy  in  eafe  their  opulent  revenues 
in  Europe :  And  being  all  men  of  birth,  educated, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  that  age,  without  any 
tincture  of  letters,  they  fcorned  the  ignoble  occu- 
pations of  a  monadic  life,  and  paffed  their  time 
wholly  in  the  fifhionable  amufcments  of  hunting, 
gallantry,  and  the  pleafures  of  the  table.  Their  rival 
order,  that  of  St.  John  of  JeruH  hofe  poverty 

had  as  yet  preferred  them  from  like  corruptions, 
ftill  diftinguiihed  themfelves  by  their  enterprifes 
againft  the  infidels,  and  fucceeded  to  all  the  popu- 
lar ity, which  was  loft  by  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  the 
templars.  But  though  thefe  reafons  had  weakened 
the  foundations  of  this  order,  once  fo  celebrated  and 
revered,  the  immediate  caufe  of  their  defcruction 
proceeded  from  the-  cruel  and  vindictive  fpirit  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  who,  having  entertained  a  private 
difgult  ngainft  fome  eminent  templars,  determined 
to  gratify  at  once  his  avidity  and  revenge,  by  in- 
volving the  whole  order  in  an  undiftin°;uiihed  ruin. 
On  no  better  information  than  that  of  two  knights, 
condemned  by  their  fuperiors  to  perpetual  impri- 
fonment  for  their  vices  and  profligacy,  he  ordered 
on  one  day  all  the  templars  in  France  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  and  imputed  to  them  fuch  enor- 
mous and  abfurd  crimes,  as  are  fufficient  of  them- 
felves to  deftroy  all  the  credit  of  the  accufation.  Be- 
fides  their  being  univerfally  charged  with  murder, 
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rubbery,  and  vices  the  mod  fhocking  to  nature;  CHAP. 
every  one,  it  was  pretended,  whom  they  received  into  v  ^_  *__j 
their  order,  was  obliged  to  renounce  his. Saviour,  to  i-^7. 
fpit  upon  the  crofs c,  and  to  join  to  this  impiety  the 
iuperftition  of  worfnipping  a  gilded  head,  which  was 
iecretly  kept  in  one  of  their  houfes  at  Marfeilles. 
They  alfo  initiated,  it  was  laid,  every  candidate  by 
fuch  infamous  rites,  as  could  ferve  to  no  other  pur- 
pofe,  than  to  degrade  the  order  in  his  eyes,  and  de- 
ftroy  for  ever  the  authority  of  all  his  fuperiors  over 
himd.  Above  a  hundred  of  thefe  unhappy  gentle- 
men were  put  to  the  queftion,  in  order  to  extort 
from  them  a  confefilon  of  their  guilt:  The  more 
Q>bftinate  perifhed  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors : 
Several,  to  procure  immediate  eafe  in  the  violence 
of  their  agonies,  acknowledged  whatever  was  re- 
quired of  them  :  Forged  confeftions  were  imputed 
to  others :  And  Philip,  as  if  their  guilt  were  now 
certain,  proceeded  to  a  confifcation  of  all  their  trea- 
fures.  But  no  lboner  were  the  templars  relieved 
from  their  tortures,  than,  preferring  the  moil  cruel 
execution  to  a  life  with  infamy,  they  difavowed  their 
confeflions,  exclaimed  againft  the  forgeries,  juftified 
the  innocence  of  their  order,  and  appealed  to  all  the 
gallant  actions  performed  by  them  in  ancient  or 
later  times,  as  a  full  apology  for  their  conduct.  The 
tyrant,  enraged  at  this  diiappointment,  and  think- 
ing himfelf  now  engaged  in  honour  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  ordered  fifty-four  of  them,  whom  he 
branded  as  relapfed  heretics,  to  periih  by  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  fire  in  his  capital  :  Great  numbers  ex- 
pired after  a  like  manner  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom :  And  when  he  found  that  the  perfeverance  of 
thefe  unhappy  victims,  in  juftifying  to  the  laft  their 
innocence,  had  made  deep  impreffion  on  the  fpec- 
tators,  he  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  confeancy 

c  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  31.  101. 

•'  It  was  pretended  that  he  killed  the  knights  who  received  him  on 
navel,  and  breech.     Dupujr,  p.  15,  16.     Waif.  p.  99. 
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chap,  of  the  templars  by  new  inhumanities.  The  grand' 
L*_VJ  ,  mafter  of  the  order,  John  de  Molay,  and  another 
1327.  great  officer,  brother  to  the  fovereign  of  Dauphiny, 
were  conducted  to  a  fcaffold,  erected  before  the 
church  of  Notredame,  at  Paris,  a  full  pardon  was 
offered  them  on  the  one  hand ;  the  fire,  deftined  for 
their  execution,  was  fhown  to  them  on  the  other : 
Thefe  gallant  nobles  ftiil  perfifted  in  the  proteftations 
of  their  own  innocence  and  that  of  their  order;  and 
were  inftantly  hurried  into  the  flames  by  the  execu- 
tioner6. 

In  all  this  barbarous  injuftice,  Clement  V.  who 
was  the  creature  of  Philip,  and  then  refided  in  France, 
fully  concurred ;  and  without  examining  a  witnefs, 
or  making  any  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  facts,  he 
fummarily,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  apoftolic  power, 
abolifhed  the  whole  order.  The  templars  all  over 
Europe  were  thrown  into  prifon ;  their  conduct  un- 
derwent a  ftrict  fcrutiny ;  the  power  of  their  enemies 
ftiil  purfued  and  opprefied  them  ;  but  no  where,  ex- 
cept in  France,  were  the  fmalleft  traces  of  their  guilt 
pretended  to  be  found.  England  fent  an  ample  tes- 
timony of  their  piety  and  morals ;  but  as  the  order 
was  now  annihilated,  the  knights  were  diftributed 
into  feveral  convents,  and  their  poffeffions  were,  by 
command  of  the  pope,  transferred  to  the  order  of 
St.  John  f.  We  now  proceed  to  relate  fome  other 
detached  tranfactions  of  the  prefent  period. 

The  kingdom  of  England  was  afflicted  with  a 
grievous  famine  during  feveral  years  of  this  reign. 
Perpetual  rains  and  cold  weather  not  only  deftroyed 
the  harveft,  but  bred  a  mortality  among  the  cattle, 
and  raifed  every  kind  of  food  to  an  enormous  price  s. 
The  parliament,  in  13 15,  endeavoured  to  fix  more 
moderate  rates  to  commodities  ;  not  fenfible  that 
fuch  an  attempt  was  impracticable,  and  that,  were 

e  Veitot,  vol.  ii.  p.  142.  f  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  323.  956. 

vol.  iv.  p.  47.    Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  506.  s  Trivet,  coin.  p.  17,  18. 
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it  pofilble  to  reduce  the  price  of  provifions  by  any  chap, 
other  expedient  than  by  introducing  plenty,  nothing  t  XiV' 
could  be  more  pernicious  and  destructive  to  the  pub-      ,327> 
lie.     Where  the  produce  of  a  year,  for   inftance, 
falls  fo  far  {hort,  as  to  afford  full  fubfiftence  only  for 
nine  months,  the  only  expedient  for  making  it  lafl 
all  the  twelve,  is  to  raife  the  prices,  to  put  the  peo- 
ple by  that  means  on  fhort  allowance,  and  oblige 
them  to  lave  their  food  till  a  more  plentiful  feafon. 
But,   in  reality,  the  increale  of  prices  is  a  neceffary 
confequence  of  fcarcity ;  and  laws,  inftead  of  pre- 
venting it,  only  aggravate  the  evil,  by  cramping  and 
reftraining  commerce.    The  parliament  accordingly, 
in  the  enfuing  year,  repealed  their  ordinance,  which 
they  had  found  ufelefs  and  burdenfomeh. 

The  prices  affixed  by  the  parliament  are  fome- 
what  remarkable  :  Three  pounds  twelve  fhillings  of 
our  prefent  money  for  the  bell  flailed  ox  ;  for  other 
oxen,  two  pounds  eight  fhillings :  A  fat  hog  of  two 
years  old,  ten  fhillings  :  A  fat  wether  unfhorn,  a 
crown;  if  fhorn,  three  fhillings  and  fixpence :  A 
fat  goofe,  feven-pence  halfpenny  :  A  fat  capon,  fix- 
pence :  A  fat  hen;  three- pence :  Two  chickens, 
three-pence:  Four  pigeons,  three-pence  :  Two  do- 
zen of  eggs,  three-pence1.  If  we  confider  thefe 
prices,  we  ihall  find  that  butcher's  meat,  in  this  time 
of  great  fcarcity,  mu ft  Mill  have  been  fold,  by  the 
parliamentary  ordinance,  three  times  cheaper  than 
our  middling  prices  at  prefent:  Poultry  fomewhat 
lower  ;  becaufe,  being  now  confidered  as  a  delicacy,  ' 
it  has  rifen  beyond  its  proportion.  In  the  country 
places  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  delicacies  bear 
no  price,  poultry  is  at  prefent  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper, 
than  butcher's  meat.  ^But  the  inference  I  would 
draw  from  the  comparifon  of  prices  is  flill  more  con- 
fiderable :  I   fuppofe  that  the  rates,  affixed  by  par- 


h  Walfingham,  p.  107. 
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chap,  liament,  were  inferior  to  the  ufual  market  prices  iri 
thofe  years  of  famine  and  mortality  of  cattle  ;  and 
that  thefe  commodities,  inftead  of  a  third,  had  really 
rifen  to  a  half  of  the  prefent  value.  But  the  famine 
at  that  time  was  Co  confuming,  that  wheat  wasfome- 
times  fold  for  above  four  pounds  ten  fhillings  a 
quarter  ka  ufually  for  three  pounds ] ;  that  is,  twice 
our  middling  prices :  A  certain  proof  of  the  wretched 
ftate  of  tillage  in  thofe  ages.  We  formerly  found, 
that  the  middling  price  of  corn  in  that  period  was 
half  of  the  prefent  price ;  while  the  middling  price 
of  cattle  was  only  an  eighth  part :  We  here  find  the 
fame  immenfe  difproportion  in  years  of  fcarcity.  It 
may  thence  be  inferred  with  certainty,  that  the  raif- 
ing  of  corn  was  a  fpecies  of  manufactory,  which 
few  in  that  age  could  praclife  with  advantage:  And 
there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  other  manufactures 
more  refined,  were  fold  even  beyond  their  prefent 
prices :  At  leaft  there  is  a  demonftration  for  it  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  the  rates  affixed  to  fear- 
let  and  other  broad  cloth  by  act  of  parliament. 
During  all  thofe  times,  it  was  ufual  for  the  princes 
and  great  nobility  to  make  fettlements  of  their  vel- 
vet beds  and  filken  robes,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
of  their  eftates  and  manors'".  In  the  lift  of  jewels 
and  plate  which  had  belonged  to  the  oftentatious 
Gavafton,  and  which  the  king  recovered  from  the 
earl  of  Lancaster  after  the  murder  of  that  favourite, 
we  find  fome  embroidered  girdles,  flowered  Ihirts, 
and  filk  waiftcoats n.  It  was  afterwards  one  article 
of  accufation  againft  that  potent  and  opulent  earl, 
when  he  was  put  to  death,  that  he  had  purloined 
fome  of  that  finery  of  Gavafton's.  The  ignorance 
of  thofe  ages  in  manufactures,  and  ftill  more,  their 
unfkilful  husbandry,  feem  a  clear  proof  that  the 
country  was  then  far  from  being  populous. 

k  Murimuth,  p.  4.8.  Walfingham,  p.  icS,  fays  it  rofe  to  fix  poujids. 

1  Ypod.  Neulf.  p.  502.     Trivet,  cont.  p.  18. 
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All  trade  and  manufactures  indeed  were  then  at  chap. 
a  very  low  ebb.     The  only  country  in  the  northern  K_^J^J 
parts  of  Europe,  where  they  feem  to  have  riien  -to      13*7. 
any  tolerable  degree  of  improvement,  was  Flanders, 
When  Robert,  earl  of  that  country,  was  applied  to 
by  the  king,  and  was  defircd  to  break  off  commerce 
with  the  Sects,  whom  Edward  called  his  rebels,  and 
reprefented  as  excommunicated  on  that  account  by 
the  church,  the  earl  replied,  that  Flanders  wnj  always 
confidercd  as  common,   and  free  and  open  to  all 
nations  °. 

The  petition  of  the  elder  Spenfer  to  parliament, 
complaining  of  the  devafiation  committed  on  his 
lands  by  the  barons,  contains  feveral  particulars  which 
are  curious,  and  difcover  the  manners  of  the  age  ?. 
He  affirms,  that  they  had  ravaged  fixty- three  manors 
belonging  to  him,  and  he  makes  his  loiTes  amount  to 
46,000  pounds ,  that  is,  to  138,000  of  our  prefent 
money.  Among  other  particulars  he  enumerates^ 
28,000  fheep,  1000  oxen  and  heifers,  1200  cows 
with  their  breed  for  two  years,  560  cart  horfes,  2000 
hogs,  together  with  600  bacons,  80  carcafes  of  beef, 
and  600  muttons  in  the  larder  ■>  ten  tuns  of  cyder, 
arms  for  200  men,  and  other  warlike  engines  and 
provifions.  The  plain  inference  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  Spenfer's  vaft  eftate,  as  well  as  the  eftates  of 
the  other  nobility,  was  farmed  by  the  landlord  him- 
felf,  managed  by  his  fte wards  or  bailiffs,  and  culti- 
vated by  his  villains.  Little  or  none  of  it  was  let 
on  leafe  to  hufbandmen  :  Its  produce  was  con  fumed 
in  ruftic  hofpitality  by  the  baron  or  his  officers  :  A 
great  number  of  idle  retainers,  ready  for  any  diforder 
or  mifchief,  were  maintained  by  him  :  All  who  lived 
upon  his  eltate  were  abfolutely  at  his  difpoi'al :  In- 
ftead  of  applying  to  courts  of  juftice,  he  ufually 

0  Rymer,  vol    iii.  p.  770.  P  Brady's  Hift.  vel.  ii.  p.  14-S, 
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C?ivP'  f011^  redrefs  by  open  force  and  violence:    The 
i ,  ■      '  _,  great  nobility  were  a  kind  of  independent  poten- 
1327.      tates,  who,  if  they  fubmitted  to  any  regulations  at 
all,  were  lefs  governed  by  the  municipal  law,  than 
by  a  rude  fpecies  of  the  law  of  nations.     The  me- 
thod in   which  we  find  they  treated  the  king's  fa- 
vourites and  miniflers,  is  a  proof  of  their  ufual  way 
of  dealing  with  each  other.     A  party  which  com- 
plains af  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  minifters,  ought 
naturally  to  affect  a  great  regard  for  the  laws  and 
constitution,  and  maintain  at  leaft  the  appearance  of 
juflice  in  their  proceedings  :  Yet  thofe  barons,  when 
difcontented,  came  to  parliament  with   an    armed 
force,  conflrained  the  king  to  affent  to  their  mea- 
fures,  and  without  any  trial  or  witnefs  or  conviction, 
paffed,  from  the  pretended  notoriety  of  facts,  an  act 
of  banifhment  or    attainder   againft    the    minifter, 
which,  on  the  firft  revolution  of  fortune,  was  re- 
verfed  by  like  expedients.     The  parliament,  during 
factious  times,  was  nothing  but  the  organ  of  prefent 
power.   Though  the  perfons,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly 
compofed,  feemed  to  enjoy  great  independence,  they 
really  pofiefTed  no  true  liberty j  and  the   fecurity  of 
each  individual  among  them,  was  not  lb  much  de- 
rived from  the  general  protection  of  law,  as  from  his 
own  private  power  and  that  of  his  confederates.  The 
authority  of  the  monarch,  though  far  from  ablblute, 
was    irregular,   and  might  often  reach  him  :    The 
current  of  a  faction  might  overwhelm  him  :  A  hun- 
dred considerations,  of  benefits  and  injuries,  friend- 
fhips  and  animofities,  hopes  and  fears,  were  able  to 
influence  his  conduct ;   and  amidft  thefe  motives  a 
regard  to  equity  and  law  and  juftice  was  commonly, 
in  thofe  rude  ages,  of  little  moment.    Nor  did  any 
man  entertain  thoughts  of  oppofing  prefent  power, 
who  did  not  deem  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  difpute 
the  field  with  it  by  force,  and  was  not  prepared  to 
give  battle  to  the  ibvereign  or  thq  ruling  party. 

Before 
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.  Before  I  conclude  this  reign,  1  cannot  forbear 
making  another  remark,  drawn  from  the  detail  of 
lofTes  given  in  by  the  elder  Spenfer;  particularly,  w-7 
the  great  quantity  of  faked  meat  which  he  had  in 
his  larder  j  600  bacons,  80  carcafes  of  beef,  600 
muttons.  We  may  obferve  that  the  outrage  of 
which  he  complained  began  after  the  third  of  May, 
or  the  eleventh  new  ftyle,  as  we  learn  from  the  fame 
paper.  It  is  eafy  therefore  to  conjecture  what  a  vaft 
ftore  of  the  fame  kind  he  mud  have  laid  up  at  the 
beginning  of  winter  ;  and  we  may  draw  a  new  con- 
dufion  with  regard  to  the-  wretched  ftate  of  ancient 
hufbandry,  which  could  not  provide  fubfiftence  for 
the  cattle  during  winter,  even  in  fuch  a  temperate 
climate  as  the  fouth  of  England  :  For  Spenfer  had 
but  one  manor  fo  far  north  as  Yorkfhire.  There 
being  few  or  no  inclofures,  except  perhaps  for  deer, 
no  fown  grafs,  little  hay,  and  no  other  refource  for 
feeding  cattle  j  the  barons,  as  well  as  the  people, 
were  obliged  to  kill  and  fait  their  oxen  and  fheep  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  before  they  became  lean 
upon  the  common  pafture  :  A  precaution  Hill  prac- 
tifed  with  regard  to  oxen  in  the  lead  cultivated  parts 
of  this  ifland.  The  faking  of  mutton  is  a  miferable 
expedient,  which  has  every  where  been  long  difufed. 
From  this  circumftance,  however  trivial  in  appear- 
ance, may  be  drawn  important  inferences  with  re- 
gard to  the  domeftic  ceconomy  and  manner  of  life 
in  thofe  ages. 

The  diforders  of  the  times,  from  foreign  wars 
and  intefline  diffenfions,  but  above  all,  the  cruel  fa- 
mine, which  obliged  the  nobility  to  difmifs  many  of 
their  retainers,  increafed  the  number  of  robbers  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  no  place  was  fecure  from  their 
incurfions3.  They  met  in  troops  like  armies,  and 
over-ran  the  country.  Two  cardinals  themfclvts, 
the  pope's  legates,    notwithstanding   the  numerois 

s  Vpod.  Neuft.  p.  501.  Waif,  p.  xaj, 
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C  xtA  P'  train  wh'ca  attended  them,  were  robbed,  and  de- 
j_J_  '_,  lpoiled  of  their  goods  and  equipage,  when  they  tra- 
1327.      veiled  on  the  highway'. 

Among  the  other  wild  fancies  of  the  age,  it  was 
imagined,  that  the  perfons  affected  with  leprofy,  a 
difeafe  at  that  time  very  common,  probably  from 
bad  diet,  had  confpired  with  the  Saracens  to  poifon 
all  the  fprings  and  fountains  ;  and  men  being  glad 
cf  any  pretence  to  get  rid  of  thofe  who  were  a  bur- 
then to  them,  many  of  thofe  unhappy  people  were 
burnt  alive  on  this  chimerical  imputation.  Several 
Jews  alio  were  punifhed  in  their  perfons,  and  their 
goods  were  conrifcated  on  the  fame  account". 

Stowe,  in  his  furvey  of  London,  gives  us  a  cu- 
rious inftance  of  the  hofpitality  of  the  ancient  nobi- 
lity in  this  period:  It  is  taken  from  the  accounts  of 
the  cofferer  or  fteward  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter, 
and  contains  the  expences  of  that  earl  during  the 
year  13 13,  which  was  not  a  year  of  famine.  For 
the  pantry,  buttery,  and  kitchen,  3405  pounds.  For 
369  pipes  of  red  wine,  and  two  of  white,  104 
pounds,  &zc.  The  whole  7309  pounds;  that  is 
near  22,000  pounds  of  our  prcfent  money ;  and 
making  allowance  for  the  cheapnefs  of  commodities, 
near  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

I  have  feen  a  French  manufcript,  containing  ac- 
counts of  fome  private  difburfements  of  this  king. 
There  is  an  article,  among  others,  of  a  crown  paid 
to  one  for  making  the  king  laugh.  To  judge  by  the 
events  of  the  reign,  this  ought  not  to  have  been  an 
cafy  undertaking. 

This  king  left  four  children,  two  fons,  and  two 
daughters  :  Edward,  his  eldeft  fon  and  fuccelTor  j 
}ohn,  created  afterwards  earl  of  Cornwal,  who  died 
young  at  Perth  ;  Jane,  afterwards  married  to  David 
Bruce  king  of  Scotland ;  and  Eleanor,  married  to 
Reginald  count  of  Gueldres. 

*  Ypod.  NculL  p    503.       T.  de  ta  More,  p.  595.       Trivet,  cont, 
p.  22.     Murimuih,  p.  51.  u  Yp  ,  .  N.-ult.  p.  5^4.. 
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C  PI  A  P.     XV. 
EDWARD        lit. 

Wat  with  Scotland Execution    of  the    earl    of 

Kent Execution  of  Mortimer  earl  of  March 

State  of  Scotland War  with  that   king- 
dom  King  s  claim  to  the  crown  of  France    ■     • 

Preparations  for  war  with  France V/ar — - — . 

Naval  Victory— Domeftic  diflurbances Af- 
fairs of  Britanny Renewal  of  the  wars  with 

France- Invafion  of  France Battle  of  Crecy 

« War  with  Scotland — — Captivity  of  the  king 

of  Scots Calais  taken. 

THE  violent  party,  which  had  taken  arms  againft  chap. 
.  Edward  II.  and  finally  depofed  that  unfortu-       x^» 
Rate  monarch,  deemed  it  requifite  for  their  future  '     rC"""1 
fecurity  to  pay  fo  far  an  exterior  obeifance  to  the  law,   2ath  j*n, 
as  to  defire  a  parliamentary  indemnity  for  all  their 
illegal  proceedings  j    on   account    of   the    neceffity 
which,  it  was  pretended,  they  lay  under,  of  employ- 
ing force  againft  the  Spenfers  and  other  evil  coun- 
iellors,  enemies  of  the  kingdom.    All  the  attainders 
alfo,  which  had  paffed  againft  the  earl  of  Lancafter 
and  his   adherents,  when  the  chance  of  war  turned 
againft  them,  were  eafily  reverfed  during  the  triumph 
of  their  party  w  ;  and  the  Spenfers,  whole  former  ar* 
tainder   had  been  reverfed  by  parliament,  were  now 
again,  in  this  change  of  fortune,  condemned  by  the 
votes  of  their  enemies.    A  council  of  regency  was 
likewife  appointed  by  parliament,  confuting  of  twelve 
perfons »  five  prelates,  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury 

*  Rymer,  vol,  iv.  p.  245,  257,  258,  &c. 
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c  ha  p.  and  York,  the  bifhops  of  Winchefter,  Worcefter, 
x  ^  ,  and  Hereford  j  and  kwen  lay  peers,  the  earls  of  Nor- 
i327.  folk,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  the  lords  Wake,  Ing- 
ham, Piercy,  and  Rols.  The  earl  of  Lancaster  was 
appointed  guardian  and  protector  of  the  king's  per- 
fcn.  But  though  it  was  reafonable  to  expect,  that,  as 
the  weaknefs  of  the  former  king  had  given  reins  to 
the  licentioufnefs  of  the  barons,  great  domeftic  tran- 
quillity would  not  prevail  during  the  prefent  mino- 
rity ;  the  full  difturbance  arofe  from  an  invafion  by 
foreign  enemies. 

War  with  The  king  of  Scots  declining  in  years  and  health, 
but,  retaining  ftill  that  martial  fpirit  which  had  rai-fed 
his  nation  from  the  lowed:  ebb  of  fortune,  deemed 
the  prefent  opportunity  favourable  for  infefling  Eng- 
land. He  firft  made  an  attempt  on  the  caftle  of 
Norham,  in  which  he  was  difappointed  ;  he  then 
collected  an  army  of  25,000  men  on  the  frontiers, 
and  having  given  the  command  to  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray and  lord  Douglas,  threatened  an  incurfion  into 
the  northern  counties.  The  Englifh  regency,  after 
trying  in  vain  every  expedient  to  reftore  peace  with 
Scotland,  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war ;  and 
befides  affembling  an  Englifh  army  of  near  fixty 
thoufand  men,  they  invited- back  John  of  Hainault, 
and  fome  foreign  cavalry,  whom  they  had  difmiffed, 
and  whole  difcipline  and  arms  had  appeared  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  their  own  country.  Young  Edward  him- 
felf,  burning  with  a  paffion  for  military  fame,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  thefe  numerous  forces  ;  and 
marched  from  Durham,  the  appointed  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, in  quefl  of  the  enemy,  who  had  alreacfy 
broken  into  the  frontiers,  and  were  laying  every 
thing  wafle  around  them. 

Murray  and  Douglas  were  the  two  moft  cele- 
brated warriors,  bred  in  the  long  hoflilities  between 
the  Scots  and  Englifh  -,  and  their  forces,  trained  in 
the  fame  fchool,  and  enured  to  hardfhips,  fatigues, 
and  dangers,  were  perfectly  qualified,  by  their  habits 
7  and 
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and  manner  of  life,  for  that  defultory  and  deftru&ive  c  **  ^  p- 
war  which  they  carried  into  England.  Except  a 
body  of  about  4000  cavalry,  well  armed,  and  fit  to  1317 
make  a  fteady  impreffion  in  battle,  the  reft  of  the 
army  were  light-armed  troops,  mounted  on  fmall 
horfes,  which  found  fubfiftence  every  where,  and 
carried  them  with  rapid  and  unexpected  marches, 
whether  they  meant  to  commit  depredations  on  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,  or  to  attack  an  armed  enemy, 
or  to  retreat  into  their  own  country.  'Their  whole 
equipage  confided  of  a  bag  of  oat- meal,  which,  as 
a  fupply  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  each  foldier  carried  be- 
hind him  j  together  with  a  light  plate  of  iron,  on 
which  he  inftantly  baked  the  meal  into  a  cake  in 
the  open  fields.  But  his  chief  fubfiftence  was  the 
cattle  which  he  feized ;  and  his  cookery  was  as  ex- 
peditious as  all  his  other  operations.  After  flaying 
the  animal,  he  placed  the  fkin,  loofe  and  hanging  in 
the  form  of  a  bag,  upon  fome  flakes ;  he  poured 
water  into  it,  kindled  a  fire  below,  and  thus  made 
itferve  as  a  caldron  for  the  boilding  of  his  victuals*. 
The  chief  difficulty  which  Edward  met  with,  after 
compofing  fome  dangerous  frays  which  broke  out 
between  his  foreign  forces  and  the  Englifh  y,  was  to 
come  up  with  an  army  fo  rapid  in  its  marches,  and 
fo  little  incumbered  in  its  motions.  Though  the 
flame  and  fmoke  of  burning  villages  directed  him 
fufficiently  to  the  place  of  their  encampment,  he 
found,  upon  hurrying  thither,  that  they  had  already 
diflodged ;  and  he  foon  difcovered,  by  new  marks 
of  devaftation,  that  they  had  removed  to  fome  dis- 
tant quarter.  After  haraffing  his  army  during  fome 
time  in  this  fruitlefs  chafe,  he  advanced  northwards, 
and  croffed  the  Tyne,  with  a  refolution  of  awaiting 
them  on  their  return  homewards,  and  taking  ven- 
geance for  all  their  depredations2.  But  that  whole 
country  was  already  fo  much  wafted  by  their  frequent 

x  Froiflard,  liv.  iv.  chap.  18.  y  Ibid.  liv.  i.  chap.  17. 
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incurfions,  that  it  could  not  afford  fubfiftence  to  his 
army;  and  he  was  obliged  again  to  return  fouth- 
3327,  wards,  and  change  his  plan  of  operations.  He  had 
now  loft  all  track  of  the  enemy  ;  and  though  he  pro- 
mifed  the  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  any 
one  who  fhould  bring  him  an  account  of  their  mo- 
tions, he  remained  unadtive  fome  days,  before  he 
received  any  intelligence  of  them  \  He  found  at 
laft,  that  they  had  fixed  their  camp  on  the  fouthern 
banks  of  the  Were,  as  if  they  intended  to  await  a 
battle  ;  but  their  prudent  leaders  had  chofen  the 
ground  with  fuch  judgment,  that  the  Englifh, 
on  their  approach,  faw  it  impracticable,  without  te- 
merity, to  crofs  the  river  in  their  front,  and  attack 
them  in  their  prefent  fituation.  Edward,  impatient 
for  revenge  and  glory,  here  fent  them  a  defiance, 
and  challenged  them,  if  they  dared,  to  meet  him  in 
an  equal  field,  and  try  the  fortune  of  arms.  The 
bold  fpirit  of  Douglas  could  ill  brook  this  bravadoe, 
and  lie  advifed  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge;  but 
he  was  over- ruled  by  Murray,  who  replied  to  Ed- 
ward, that  he  never  took  the  counfel  of  an  enemy 
in  any  of  his  operations.  The  king,  therefore,  kept 
ftill  his  pofition  oppofite  to  the  Scots  ;  and  daily  ex- 
pected, that  neceflity  would  oblige  them  to  ckange 
their  quarters,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  over- 
whelming them  with  fuperior  forces.  After  a  few 
days,  they  fuddenly  decamped,  and  marched  farther 
up  the  river ;  but  ftill  polled  themfelves  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  preferve  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
if  the  enemy  fhould  venture  to  attack  themb.  Ed- 
ward infifted,  that  all  hazards  fhould  be  run,  rather 
than  allow  thefe  ravagers  to  efcape  v.ith  impunity  $ 
but  Mortimer's  authority  prevented  the  attack,  and 
oppofed  itfelf  to  the  valour  of  the  young  monarch. 
While  the  armies  lay  in  this  pofition,  an  incident 
happened  which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the 

a  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  -,u.     Froiffard,  liv.  iv.  chap.  19. 
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Enslifli.    Douglas  having  gotten  the  word,  and  fur-  c  »£  p. 


veyed  exa&ly  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  camp,  en- 
tered it  fecretly  in  the  night-time,  with  a  body  of  two  ifjiy. 
hundred  determined  foldiers,  and  advanced  to  the 
royal  tent,  with  a  view  of  killing  or  carrying  off  the 
king  in  the  midft  of  his  army.  But  fome  of  Ed- 
ward's attendants,  awaking  in  that  critical  moment, 
made  rcfiftancej  his  chaplain  and  chamberlain  facri- 
ficed  their  lives  for  his  fafety  ;  the  kinghimfdf,  after 
making  a  valorous  defence,  efcaped  in  the  dark: 
And  Douglas,  having  loft  the  greater  part  of  his 
followers,  was  glad  to  make  a  hafly  retreat  with  the 
remainder'.  Soon  after,  the  Scottifh  army  decamped 
without  noife  in  the  dead  of  night  5  and  having  thus 
gotten  the  ftart  of  the  Englifh,  arrived  without  far- 
ther lofs  in  their  own  country.  Edward,  on  entering 
the  place  of  the  Scottifh  encampment,  found  only 
fix  Englishmen,  whom  the  enemy,  after  breaking 
their  legs,  had  tied  to  trees,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
carrying  any  intelligence  to  their  countrymen11. 

The  king  was  highly  incenfed  at  the  difappoint- 
ment  which  he  had  met  with  in  his  firft  enterprife, 
and  at  the  head  of  fo  gallant  an  army.  The  fymp- 
toms  which  he  had  dilcovered  of  bravery  and  fpirit 
gave  extreme  fatisfaction,  and  were  regarded  as  fure 
prognoftics  of  an  illuftrious  reign:  But  the  general 
difpfeafure  fell  violently  on  Mortimer,  who  was  al- 
ready the  object  of  public  odium :  And  every  mea- 
fure  which  he  purfued,  tended  to  aggravate,  beyond 
all  bounds,  the  hatred  of  the  nation  both  againft  him 
and  queen  Ifabella. 

When  the  council  of  regency  was  formed,  Mor- 
timer, though  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had 
taken  no  care  to  enfure  a  place  in  it ;  but  this  fem- 
blance  of  moderation  was  only  a  cover  to  the  mod 
iniquitous  and  mofl  ambitious  proje&s.  He  ren- 
dered that   council  entirely  ufelels  by  ufurping   to 

c  Fioiflanl,  liv.  iv.  chap.  19.  Hemingford,  p.  26P.  Ypod.  Neuft. 
p.  109.     K-nyghton,  p.  1552.  d  FroiiTard,  liv,  iv.  ch..p.  19, 
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CI*  ap.  himfelf  the  whole  fovereign  authority ;  he  fettled  on 

u /._*  ji   the  queen-dowager  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  re- 

1327.  venues  i  he  never  confulted  either  the  princes  of  the 
blood  or  the  nobility  in  any  public  meafure  ;  the 
king  himfelf  was  fo  befieged  by  his  creatures,  that 
no  accefs  could  be  procured  to  him ;  and  all  the 
envy  which  had  attended  Gavafton  and  Spenfer  fell 
much  more  defervedly  on  the  new  favourite. 
1318.  Mortimer,  fenfible  of  the  growing  hatred  of  the 

people,  thought  it  requiiite  on  any  terms  to  fecure 
peace  abroad ;    and  he  entered  into  a  negociation 
with  Robert  Bruce  for  that  purpofe.     As  the  claim 
of  fuperiority  in  England,    more    than   any  other 
caufe,  had  tended  to  inflame  the  animofities  between 
the  two  nations,    Mortimer,    befides  ftipulating    a 
marriage  between  Jane,  filter  of  Edward,  and  Da- 
vid, the  fon  and  heir  of  Robert,  confcnted  to  re- 
fign  abfolutely  this  claim,  to  give  up  all  the  homages 
done  by  the  Scottifh  parliament  and  nobility,  and 
to  acknowledge  Robert  as  independent  fovereign  of 
Scotland6.     In  return  for  thefe  advantages,  Robert 
ftipulated  the  payment  of  30,000  marks  to  England. 
This  treaty  was  ratified  by  parliament f;  but  was  ne- 
verthelefs  the  fource  of  great  difcontent  among  the 
people,  who,  having  entered  zealcufly  into  the  pre- 
tentions of  Edward  I.  and  deemed  themfelves  dif- 
graced  by  the  fuccefsful  refiftance  made  by  fo  infe- 
rior a  nation,  were  difappointed,  by  this  treaty,  in 
all  future  hopes  both  of  conqueft  and  of  vengeance. 
The  princes  of  the  blood,  Kent,  Norfolk,  and 
Lancafter,  were  much  united  in  their  councils ;  and 
Mortimer  entertained  great  fufpicions  of  their  de- 
figns  againil  him.     In  fummoning  them  to  parlia- 
ment,   he    ftrictly  prohibited  them,    in   the  king's 
name,  from  coming  attended  by  an    armed  force, 
an  illegal  but  ufual  practice  in  that  age.     The  three 

c  Ryraer,  p.  337.     Heming.  p.  270.      Anon.  Hift,  p,  392. 
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earls,  as  they  approached  to  Salisbury,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  found, 
that  though  they  themfelves,  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  command,  had  brought  only  their  ufual  re- 
tinue with  them,  Mortimer  and  his  party  were  at- 
tended by  all  their  followers  in  arms ;  and  they  be- 
gan with  fome  reafon  to  apprehend  a  dangerous 
defign  againft  their  perfons. .  They  retreated,  af- 
fembled  their  retainers,  and  were  returning  with  an 
army  to  take  vengeance  on  Mortimer ;  when  the 
weaknefs  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  who  deferted  the 
common  caufe,  obliged  Lancafler  alfo  to  make 
his  fubmiffions s.  The  quarrel,  by  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  prelates,  feemed  for  the  prefent  to  be 
appeafed. 

But  Mortimer,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  princes,      J3J9« 
determined  to  have  a  victim  ;  and  the  fimplicity, 
with   the   good    intentions   of  the    earl   of  Kent, 
afforded  him  foon  after  an  opportunity  of  praclifing 
upon  him.     By  himfelf  and   his  emiiTaries  he  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  that  prince  that  his  brother 
king  Edward  was  ftill  alive,   and   detained  in  fome 
fecret  prifon  in  England.     The  earl,  whofe  remorfes 
for  the  part  which  he  had  acled  againft  the  late  king 
probably  inclined  him  to  give  credit  to  this  intelli- 
gence, entered  into  a  defign  of  reftoring  him  to  li- 
berty,  of  reinftating   him   on   the   throne,  and   of 
making  thereby  fome   atonement    for  the   injuries 
which  he  himfelf  had   unwarily  done  him\     After      j„.0t 
this  harmlefs  contrivance  had  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed a  certain  length,  the  earl  was  feized  by  Morti- 
mer,  was  accufed  before  the  parliament,  and  con- 
demned by  thofe  flavifh  though  turbulent  barons,  to 
Jofe  his  life  and  fortune.     The  queen  and  Mortimer,  9thMarch. 
apprehenfive  of  young  Edward's  lenity  towards  his  Execution 
uncle,  hurried  on  the  execution,  and  the  prifoner  °[  Kent!' 
was  beheaded   next  day  :    But  fo  general  was  the 

t  Knyghton,  p.  2554.     V  Avefbury,  p.  %,    Anon.  Hift.  p.  39$. 
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HAP.  affection  bor^ne  him,  and  fuch  pity  prevailed  for  his 
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-,_*_/  unhappy  fate,  that  though   peers  had   been   eafily 

1330.  found  to  condemn  him,  it  was  evening  before  his 
enemies  could  find  an  executioner  to  perform  the 
office  \ 

The  earl  of  Lancafter,  on  pretence  of  his  having 
affented  to  this  confpiracy,  was  foon  after  thrown 
into  prifon  :  Many  of  the  prelates  and  nobility  were 
profecuted  :  Mortimer  employed  this  engine  to  crufh 
all  his  enemies,  and  to  enrich  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
mily by  the  forfeitures.  The  eftate  of  the  earl  of 
Kent  was  feized  for  his  younger  fon  Geoffrey  :  The 
immenfe  fortunes  of  the  Spenfers  and  their  ad- 
herents were  moflly  converted  to  his  own  ufe  :  He 
affected  a  flate  and  dignity  equal  or  fuperior  to  the 
royal :  His  power  became  formidable  to  every  one  : 
His  illegal  practices  were  daily  complained  of:  And 
all  parties,  forgetting  pad  animofities,  confpired  in 
their  hatred  of  Mortimer. 

It  was  impoffible  that  thefe  abufes  could  long 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  a  prince  endowed  with  fo 
much  fpirit  and  judgment  as  young  Edward,  who 
being  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  feeling  him- 
felf capable  of  governing,  repined  at  being  held  in 
fetters  by  this  infolent  minifter.  But  fo  much  was 
he  furrounded  by  the  emiffaries  of  Mortimer,  that 
it  behoved  him  to  conduct  the  project  for  fubvert- 
ing  him  with  the  fame  fecrecy  and  precaution  as  if 
he  had  been  forming  a  confpiracy  againft  his  fove- 
reign.  He  communicated  his  intentions  to  lord 
Mountacute,  who  engaged  the  loi;ds  Molins  and 
Clifford,  fir  John  Nevil  of  Hornby,  fir  Edward 
Bohun,  Ufford,  and  others,  to  enter  into  their 
views  j  and  the  cattle  of  Nottingham  was  chofen  for 
the  fcene.  of  the  enterprife.  The  queen-dowager 
and  Mortimer  lodged  in  that  forrrefs:  The  king  alio 
was  admitted,  though  with  a  few  only  of  his  attend- 

*  Heming,  p.  171,     Ypod,  Neuft.  p.  5J0.     Knyghton,  p.  2555. 
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ants :  And  as  the  caftle  was  ftrictly  guarded,  the  CHA  P* 
gates  locked  every  evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to  ,  '^ 
the  queen,  it  became  necelTary  to  communicate  the  i33o. 
defign  to  fir  William  Eland  the  governor,  who 
zealoufly  took  part  in  it.  By  his  direction  the  king's 
afibciates  were  admitted  through  a  fubterraneous 
palfage,  which  had  formerly  been  contrived  for  a  fe- 
cret  outlet  from  the  caftle,  but  was  now  buried  in 
rubbilh  ;  and  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his 
power  to  make  refiftance,  was  fuddenly  feized  in  an 
apartment  adjoining  to  the  queen's*.  A  parliament 
was  immediately  fummoned  for  his  condemnation. 
He  was  accufed  before  that  affembly  of  having 
ufurped  regal  power  from  the  council  of  regency 
appointed  by  parliament ;  of  having  procured  the 
death  of  the  late  king;  of  having  deceived  the  earl 
of  Kent  into  a  confpiracy  to  reftore  that  prince ;  of 
having  folicited  and  obtained  exorbitant  grants  of 
the  royal  demefnes  ;  of  having  difTipated  the  public 
treafure ;  of  fecreting  20,000  marks  of  the  money 
paid  by  the  king  of  Scotland;  and  of  other  crimes 
and  mifdemeanors  '.  The  parliament  condemned 
him,  from  the  fuppofed  notoriety  of  the  facts,  with- 
out trial,  or  hearing  his  anfwer,  or  examining  a  wit- 
nefs ;  and  he  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  the  Elmes,  Execution 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  remarkable  of  Morti- 
that  this  fentence  was,  near  twenty  years  after,  re-  ^^ 
verfed  by  parliament,  in  favour  of  Mortimer's  fon ; 
and  the  reafon  affigned  was  the  illegal  manner  of 
proceeding"1.  The  principles  of  law  and  juftice 
were  eftablifhed  in  England,  not  in  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  prevent  any  iniquitous  fentence  againft  a  perfon 
obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party;  but  fufficient,  on  the 
return  of  his  credit  or  that  of  his  friends,  to  ferve  as 
a  reafon  or  pretence  for  its  reverfal. 

k  Avefbiuy,  p.  9.  1  Brady's  App.   N°  83.     Anon.  Hift. 
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C  Jiw  ''  Justice  was  alfo  executed,  by  a  fentence  of  the 
houfe  of  peers,  on  fome  of  the  inferior  criminals, 
particularly  on  Simon  de  Bereford :  But  the  barons 
in  that  aft  of  jurifdiction  entered  a  proteft,  that 
though  they  had  tried  Bereford,  who  was  none  of 
their  peers,  they  fhould  not  for  the  future  be  obliged 
to  receive  any  fuch  indictment.  The  queen  was 
confined  to  her  own  houfe  at  Rifings  near  London  : 
Her  revenue  was  reduced  to  4.000  pounds  a  year n : 
And  though  the  king,  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  paid  her  a  decent  vifit  once  or  twice  a  year,  fhe 
never  was  able  to  reinftate  herfelf  in  any  credit  or 
authority. 

Edward  having  now  taken  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  applied  himfelf  with  in- 
dustry and  judgment  to  redrefs  all  thofe  grievances 
which  had  proceeded  either  from  want  of  authority 
in  the  crGwn,  or  from  the  late  abufes  of  it.  He 
iflfued  writs  to  the  judges,  enjoining  them  to  admi- 
nifter  juftice,  without  paying  any  regard  to  arbitrary 
orders  from  the  minifters :  And  as  the  robbers, 
thieves,  murderers,  and  criminals  of  all  kinds,  had, 
during  the  courfe  of  public  convulfions,  multiplied 
to  an  enormous  degree,  and  were  openly  protected 
by  the  great  barons,  who  made  ufe  of  them  againft 
their  enemies,  the  king,  after  exacting  from  the 
peers  a  iblemn  promife  in  parliament  that  they 
would  break  off  all  connections  with  fuch  malefac- 
tors0, fet  himfelf  in  earneft  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Many  Of  thefe  gangs  had  become  fo  numerous  as  to 
require  his  own  prefence  to  difperfe  them ;  and  he 
exerted  both  courage  and  induftry  in  executing  this 
falutary  office.  The  minifters  of  juftice,  from  his 
example,  employed  the  utmoft  diligence  in  difco- 
vering,  purfuing,  and  punifhing  the  criminals;  and 
this  dilbrder  was  by  degrees  corrected,  at  leaft  pal- 
s' Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  10.  o  Cotton's  Abridg. 
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Hated ;  the  utmoft  that  could  be  expected  with  c  HA  p- 
regard  to  a  difeafe  hitherto  inherent  in  the  conftitu-  .  JK  '  * 
tion.  133*. 

In  proportion  as  the  government  acquired  autho- 
rity at  home,  it  became  formidable  to  the  neighbour- 
ing  nations ;  and   the   ambitious   fpirit  of  Edward 
fought,   and  foon  found,   an  opportunity  of  exerting 
itfelf.     The  wife  and  valiant  Robert  Bruce,    who 
had  recovered    by  arms  the   independence   of  his  Stated 
country,  and  had  fixed  it  by  the  lait  treaty  of  peace  Scotlana' 
with  England,  foon  after  died,   and  left  David  his 
fon,   a  minor,   under  the  guardianfhip  of  Randolf 
earl  of  Murray,   the  companion  of  all  his  victories. 
It  had  been  ftipulated  in  this  treaty,  that  both  the 
Scottifh  nobility,  who  before  the  commencement  of 
the  wars  enjoyed  lands  in  England,  and  the  Englifh. 
who  inherited  eflates  in  Scotland,  fhould  be  reftored 
to  their  refpeclive  poffefTions p:    But  though  this 
article  had  been  executed  pretty  regularly  on  the 
part  of  Edward,    Robert,    who  obferved  that  the 
eflates   claimed   by  Englifhmen  were   much  more 
numerous    and    valuable    than    the   others,    either 
thought  it  dangerous  to  admit  fb  many  fecret  ene- 
mies into  the  kingdom,  or  found  it  difficult  to  wrefb 
from  his  own  followers  the  pofTefllons  bellowed  on 
them  as  the  reward  of  former  fervices:  And  he  had 
protracted  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  ftipu- 
lation.     The  Engliih  nobles,  difappointed  in  their 
expectations,  began  to  think  of  a  remedy ;  and  as 
their  influence  was  great  in  the  north,  their  enmity 
alone,    even  though  unfupported   by    the   king  of 
England,  became  dangerous  to  the  minor  prince, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  Scottifh  throne. 

Edward  Baliol,  the  fon  of  that  John  who  was      I333, 
crowned  king  of  Scotland,  had  been  detained  fome 
time  a  prifoner  in  England  after  his  father  was  re- 
leafed  ;  but  having  alio  obtained  his  liberty,  he  weRt 

P  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p,  3?4, 
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over  to  France,  and  refided  in  Normandy,  on  his 
patrimonial  eftate  in  that  country,  without  any 
thoughts  of  reviving  the  claims  of  his  family  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  His  pretentions,  however 
plaufible,  had  been  fo  ftrenuoufly  abjured  by  the 
Scots,  and  rejected  by  the  Englifh,  that  he  was  uni- 
verfally  regarded  as  a  private  perfon  ;  and  he  had 
been  thrown  into  prifon  on  account  of  fome  private 
offence  of  which  he  was  accufed.  Lord  Beaumont, 
a  great  Englifh  baron,  who  in  the  right  of  his  wife 
claimed  the  earldom  of  Buchan  in  Scotland9,  found 
him  in  this  fituation ;  and  deeming  him  a  proper  in- 
ftrument  for  his  purpofe,  made  fuch  intereft  with 
the  king  of  France,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  con- 
fequences,  that  he  recovered  him  his  liberty,  and 
brought  him  over  with  him  to  England. 

The  injured  nobles,  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  head* 
began  to  think  of  vindicating  their  rights  by  force 
of  arms ;  and  they  applied  to  Edward  for  his  con- 
currence and  afiiftance.  But  there  were  feveral 
reafons  which  deterred  the  king  from  openly  avow- 
ing their  enterprife.  In  his  treaty  with  Scotland  he 
had  entered  into  a  bond  of  20,000  pounds,  payable 
to  the  pope,  if  within  four  years  he  violated  the 
peace;  and  as  the  term  was  not  yet  elapfed,  he 
dreaded  the  exacting  of  that  penalty  by  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff,  who  ponefTed  fo  many  means  of  forcing 
princes  to  make  payment.  He  was  alio  afraid  that 
violence  and  injuitice  would  every  where  be  imputed 
to  him,  if  he  attacked  with  fuperior  force  a  minor 
king,  and  a  brother-in-law,  whofe  independent 
tide  had  fo  lately  been  acknowledged  by  a  folemn 
treaty.  And  as  the  regent  of  Scotland,  on  every 
demand  which  had  been  made  of  reftitution  to  the 
Englifh  barons,  had  always  confehed  the  juftice  of 
their  claim,  and  had  only  given  an  evafive  anfwer, 
grounded  on  plaufible  pretences,  Edward  refolved 

«J  Ryrr.er,  vol.  Iv.  p.  251. 
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not  to  proceed  by  open  violence,  but  to  employ  like  c  H  A  P. 
artifices  againft  him.  He  fecretly  encouraged  Ea-  ,  xv' 
liol  in  his  enterprife ;  connived  at  his  afTembling 
forces  in  the  north  ;  and  gave  countenance  to  the 
nobles  who  were  difpoied  to  join  the  attempt.  A 
force  of  near  2500  men  was  inlifted  under  Baliol, 
by  Umfreville  earl  of  Angus,  the  lords  Beaumont, 
Ferrars,  Fitz-warin,  Wake,  Stafford,  Talbot,  and 
Moubray.  As  thefe  adventurers  apprehended  that 
the  frontiers  would  be  ftrongly  armed  and  guarded, 
they  refolved  to  make  their  attack  by  fea;  and 
having  embarked  at  Ravenfpur,  they  reached  in  a 
few  days  the  coafl  of  File. 

Scotland  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  different 
fituation  from  that  in  which  it  had  appeared  under 
the  victorious  Robert.  Befides  the  lofs  of  that  great 
monarch,  whofe  genius  and  authority  preferved  en- 
tire the  whole  political  fabric,  and  maintained  an 
union  among  the  unruly  barons,  lord  Douglas, 
impatient  of  reft,  had  gone  over  to  Spain,  in  a  cru- 
fade  againft  the  Moors,  and  had  there  perifhed  in 
battle':  The  earl  of  Murray,  who  had  long  been 
declining  through  age  and  infirmities,  had  latelv 
died,  and  had  been  fucceeded  in  the  regency  by 
Donald  earl  of  Marre,  a  man  of  much  inferior  ta- 
lents :  The  military  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  though  full 
unbroken,  was  left  without  a  proper  guidance  and 
direction  :  And  a  minor  king  feemed  ill  qualified  to 
defend  an  inheritance,  which  it  had  required  all  the 
confummate  valour  and  abilities  of  his  father  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain.  But  as  the  Scots,  were  apprifed 
of  the  intended  invafion,  great  numbers,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Engliih  fleet,  immediately  ran  to 
the  fhore,  in  order  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  ene- 
my. Baliol  had  valour  and  activity,  and  he  drove 
back  the  Scots  with  considerable  lofs \     He  march- 
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c  H^  p-  ed  weftward  into  the  -heart  of  the  country,  flatter- 
ing himfelf  that  the  ancient  partifans  of  his  family 


would  declare  for  him.  But  the  fierce  animofities 
which  had  been  kindled  between  the  two  nations,  in- 
fpiring  the  Scots  with  a  ftrong  prejudice  againft  a 
prince  fupported  by  the  Englilh,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  common  enemy  j  and  the  regent  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  aflfembling  a  great  army  to  oppofe  him. 
It  is  pretended  that  Marre  had  no  lefs  than  40,000 
men  under  his  banners ;  but  the  fame  hurry  and  im- 
patience that  made  him  collect  a  force,  which  from 
its  greatnefs  was  fo  difproportioned  to  the  occafion, 
rendered  all  his  motions  unfkilful  and  imprudent. 
The  river  Erne  ran  between  the  two  armies ;  and 
the  Scots,  confiding  in  that  fecurity,  as  well  as -in 
their  great  fuperiority  of  numbers,  kept  no  order  in 
their  encampment.  Baliol  palled  the  river  in  the 
night-time ;  attacked  the  unguarded  and  undifci- 
ixthAug.  plined  Scots  ;  threw  them  into  confufion,  which  was 
increafed  by  the  darknefs,  and  by  their  very  num- 
bers to  which  they  trufted  -,  and  he  beat  them  off" 
the  field  with  great  flaughter1.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  Scots  were  at  fome  di fiance,  they 
were  afhamed  of  having  yielded  the  victory  to  fo 
weak  a  foe,  and  they  hurried  back  to  recover  the 
honour  of  the  day.  Their  eager  paffions  urged 
them  precipitately  to  battle,  without  regard  to  fome 
broken  ground  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
enemy,  and  which  difordered  and  confounded  their 
ranks.  Baliol  feized  the  favourable  opportunity, 
advanced  his  troops  upon  them,  prevented  them 
from  rallying,  and  anew  chafed  them  off  the  field 
with  redoubled  (laughter.  There  fell  above  i2;oco 
Scots  in  this  action ;  and  among  thefe  the  flower  of 
the  nobility  ;  the  regent  himfelf,  the  earl  of  Carrie, 
a  natural  fon  of  their  late  king,  the  earls  of  x^thole 
and  Monteith,  lord  Hay  of  Errol,  conitable,  and 

1  Knygliton,  p.  c^i. 

the 
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the  lords  Keith  and  Lindfey.    The  lofs  of  the  Eng-    chap. 
lifh  fcarcely   exceeded   thirty  men ;  a  ftrong  proof,    ^     1  _/ 
among  many  others,  of  the  miferable  ftate  of  mili-       1331. 
tary  difcipline  in  thofe  ages u. 

Baliol  foon  after  made  himfelf  matter  of  Perth  ; 
but  ftill  was  not  able  to  bring  over  any  of  the  Scots 
to  his  party.  Patric  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  and 
fir  Archibald  Douglas  brother  to  the  lord  of  that 
name,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Scottifh  armies, 
which  amounted  ftill  to  near  40,000  men ;  and  they 
propofed  to  reduce  Baliol  and  the  Englifn  by  fa- 
mine. They  blockaded  Perth  by  land  ;  they  col- 
lected fome  veflels  with  which  they  inverted  it  by 
water :  But  Baliol's  fhips  attacking  the  Scottifh 
fleet  gained  a  complete  victory ;  and  opened  the 
communication  between  Perth  and  the  feaw.  The 
Scotch  armies  were  then  obliged  to  difband  for 
want  of  pay  and  fubfiftence  :  The  nation  was,  in 
effect,  fubdued  by  a  handful  of  men  :  Each  noble- 
man who  found  himfelf  mod  expofed  to  danger, 
fucceflively  fubmitted  to  Baliol:  That  prince  was 
crowned  at  Scone  :  David,  his  competitor,  was  fent  7l'>  Sept. 
over  to  France  with  his  betrothed  wife,  Jane  fitter 
to  Edward  :  And  the  heads  of  his  party  fued  to 
Baliol  for  a  truce,  which  he  granted  them,  in  order 
to  afTemble  a  parliament  in  tranquillity,  and  have 
his  title  recognifed  by  the  whole  Scottifh  nation. 

But  Baliol's  imprudence,  or  his  neceffities,  mak-  1333« 
ing  him  difmifs  the  greater  part  of  his  Englifh  fol- 
lowers, he  was,  notwithstanding  the  truce,  attacked 
of  a  fudden  near  Annan,  by  fir  Archibald  Douglas, 
and  other  chieftains  of  that-  party ;  he  was  routed  ; 
his  brother  John  Baliol  was  flain ;  he  himfelf  was 
chafed  into  England  in  a  miferable  condition  ;  and 
thus  loft  his  kingdom  by  a  revolution  as  fudden 
as  that  by  which  he  had  acquired  it. 

u  Heming.  p.  273.     Walfing.  p.  IJi.     Knygbton,  p.  2561. 
y  Heming.  p.  273.     Knyghton,  p.  2561. 
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C  xv^P"  While  Baliol  enjoyed  his  fhort-lived  and  preca- 
^  -j-„,_/  rious  royalty,  he  had  been  fenfible,  that  without 
1333.  the  protection  of  England,  it  would  be  impoflible 
for  him  to  maintain  poffeffion  of  the  throne  -,  and 
he  had  fecretly  fent  a  meffage  to  Edward,  offering 
to  acknowledge  his  fuperiority,  to  renew  the  ho- 
mage for  his  crown,  and  to  efpoufe  the  princefs 
Jane,  if  the  pope's  confent  could  be  obtained  for 
diffolving  her  former  marriage,  which  was  not  yet 
gVarw,|h  confummated.  Edward,  ambitious  of  recovering 
that  important  concefiion,  made  by  Mortimer  dur- 
ing his  minority,  threw  off  all  fcruples,  and  willingly 
accepted  the  offer ;  but  as  the  dethroning  of  Baliol 
had  rendered  this  ftipulation  of  no  effect,  the  king 
•  prepared  to  reinftate  him  in  poffeffion  of  the 
crown;  an  enterprife  which  appeared  from  late 
experience  fo  eafy  and  fo  little  hazardous.  As  he 
poffeffed  many  popular  arts,  he  confulted  his  parlia- 
ment -on  the  occafion ;  but  that  affembly,  finding 
the  refolution  already  taken,  declined  giving  any 
opinion,  and  only  granted  him,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  enterprife,  an  aid  of  a  fifteenth  from  the  per- 
fonal  eftates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  tenth 
of  the  moveables  of  boroughs.  And  they  added  a 
petition,  that  the  king  would  thenceforth  live  on 
his  own  revenue,  without  grieving  his  fubjects  by 
illegal  taxes,  or  by  the  outrageous  feizure  of  their 
goods  in  the  fhape  of  purveyance x. 

As  the  Scots  expected  that  the  chief  brunt  of  the 
war  v/ould  fall  upon  Berwic,  Douglas,  the  regent, 
threw  a  flrong  garrifon  into  that  place,  under  the 
command  of  fir  William  Keith,  and  he  himfelf 
affembled  a  great  army  on  the  frontiers,  ready  to 
penetrate  into  England,  as  foon  as  Edward  fhould 
have  inverted  that  place.  The  Englifh  army  was 
lefs  numerous,  but  better  fupplied  with  arms  and 

*  Cotton's  Abridg. 
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Jjrovifions,  and  retained  in  ftricler  difcipline;  and  c  Hr^  p* 
the  king,  notwithfhnding  the  valiant  defence  made  .  '  j 
by  Keith,  had,  in  two  months,  reduced  the  gamfon  1333, 
to  extremities,  and  had  obliged  them  to  capitulate  : 
They  engaged  to  furrender,  if  they  were  not  re- 
lieved within  a  few  days  by  their  countrymen7. 
This  intelligence  being  conveyed  to  the  Scottifh. 
army,  which  was  preparing  to  invade  Northum- 
berland, changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and  en- 
gaged them  to  advance  towards  Berwic,  and  attempt 
the  relief  of  that  important  fbrtrefs.  Douglas,  who 
had  ever  purpofed  to  decline  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which  he  was  fenfible  of  the  enemy's  fuperiority, 
and  who  intended  to  have  drawn  out  the  war  by 
fmall  fkirmifhes,  and  by  mutually  ravaging  each 
other's  country,  was  forced,  by  the  impatience  of 
his  troops,  to  put  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  upon  the 
event  of  one  day.  He  attacked  the  Englifh  at 
Halidown-hill,  a  little  north  of  Berwic ;  and,  *9th  Jul>'> 
though  his  heavy-armed  cavalry  difmounted,  in 
order  to  render  the  action  more  fteady  and  de- 
fperate,  they  were  received  with  fuch  valour  by 
Edward,  and  were  fo  galled  by  the  Englifh 
archers,  that  they  were  foon  thrown  into  difurder, 
and,  on  the  fall  of  Douglas  their  gener al,  were 
totally  routed.  The  whole  army  fled  in  confufion, 
and  the  Englifh,  but  much  more  the  Trifh,  gave 
little  quarter  in  the  purfuit:  All  the  nobles  bi  chief 
diftinclion  were  either  flairi  or  taken  prifoners : 
Near  thirty  thoufand  of  the  Scots  fell  in  the  action : 
While  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  amounted  only  to  one 
knight,  one  efquire,  and  thirteen  private  foldiers : 
An  inequality  almoft  incredible2. 

After  this  fatal  blow,  the  Scottifh  nobles  had 
no  other  refource  than  inltant  iubmiffion ;  and  Ed- 
ward, leaving  a  confideraule   body  with  Baliol  to 

7  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  564,  565.  566.  x  Hemlr.g.  p." 275, 

9.76.  277.     Kryghton,  p.  ZSS9-     Otterborne,  p.  115. 
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c  ha  p.  complete  the  conqueft    of   the  kingdom,  returned 
v  J    *  _}  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  England.     Baliol 

1333.  was  acknowledged  king  by  a  parliament  affembled  at 
Edinburgh*  j  the  fuperiority  of  England  was  again 
recogniied ;  many  of  the  Scottifh  nobility  fwore 
fealty  to  Edward ;  and  to  complete  the  misfortunes 
of  that  nation,  Baliol  ceded  Berwic,  Dunbar,  Rox- 
borough,  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  fouth-eaft  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  which  were  declared  to  be  for  ever 
annexed  to  the  Englifn  monarchy6. 

1334.  If  Baliol,  on  his  firft  appearance,  was  dreaded  by 
the  Scots,  as  an  inftrument  employed  by  England 
for  the  fubjeclion  of  the  kingdom,  this  deed  con- 
firmed all  their  fufpicions,  and  rendered  him  the 
object  of  univerfal  hatred.  Whatever  fubmiflions 
they  might  be  obliged  to  make,  they  confidered  him, 
not  as  their  prince,  but  as  the  delegate  and  confe- 
derate of  their  determined  enemy :  And  neither  the 
manners  of  the  age,  nor  the  date  of  Edward's  re- 
venue, permitting  him  to  maintain  a  Handing  army 
in  Scotland,  the  Englifh  forces  were  no  fooner 
withdrawn,  than  the  Scots  revolted  from  Baliol, 
and  returned  to  their  former  allegiance  under  Bruce. 
Sir  Andrew  Murray,  appointed  regent  by  the  party 
of  this  latter  prince,  employed  with  fuccefs  his  va- 
lour and  activity  in  many  lmall  but  decifive  actions 
againft  Baliol ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  had  almoft 
wholly  expelled  him  the  kingdom.      Edward   was 

*335'  obliged  again  to  anemble  an  army,  and  to  march 
into  Scotland  :  The  Scots,  taught  by  experience, 
withdrew  into  their  hills  and  faftneffes :  He  de- 
stroyed the  houfes  and  ravaged  the  eftates  of  thofe 
whom  he  called  rebels :  But  this  confirmed  them 
flill  farther  in  their  obftinate  antipathy  to  England 
and  to  Baliol  -,  and  being  now  rendered  defperate, 
they  were  ready  to  take  advantage,  on  the  firft  op- 
portunity, of  the  retreat  of  their  enemy$  and  they 

a  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  590.        b  Ibid.  p.  614. 
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foon  re- conquered  their  country  from  the  Englim.  chap. 
Edward    made    anew    his  appearance    in    Scotland  ,  -^j 
with  like  iiiccefs  :  He  found  every  thing  hoftile  in      1336. 
the    kingdom,    except    the  fpot  on  which   he  was 
encamped  :  And  though  he  marched  uncontrolled 
over  the  low  countries,  the  nation  itfelf  was  farther 
than  ever  from  being  broken  and  fubdued.      Be- 
fides    being    fupported    by  their  pride  and    anger, 
pafTions   difficult    to   tame,,  they    were   encouraged, 
amidft  all  their  calamities,  by  daily  promifes  of°re- 
lief  from  France ;  and  as   a   war  was  now  likely  to 
break    out  between    that    kingdom    and    England, 
they  had  reafon  to  expect,    from    this    incident,    a 
great  diverfion  of  that  force  which  had  fo  long  op- 
preffed  and  overwhelmed  them. 

We  now  come  to  a  tranfaction,    on  which   de-      .'337. 
pended  the  mod  memorable    events,    not    only   of  dlm'to 
this  long  and  active  reign,  but  of  the  whole  Eng-  the  crown 
lifh  and  French  hiftory,  during  more  than   a   cen-  of  France 
tury  ;  and  it   will  therefore  be  neceffary  to  give   a 
particular  account  of  the  fprings  and  caufes  of  it. 

It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the 
crown  of  France  could  never  defcend  to  a  female  ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  more  authority  to  this  maxim, 
and  affign  it  a  determinate  origin,  it  had  been  ufual 
to  derive  it  from  a  claufe  in  the  Salian  Code,  the 
law  of  an  ancient  tribe  among  the  Franks ;  though 
that  claufe,  when  ftrictly  examined,  carries  only  the 
appearance  of  favouring  this  principle,  and  does 
not  really,  by  the  confefllon  of  the  bed  antiquaries, 
bear  the  fenfe  commonly  impofed  upon  it.  But 
though  pofitive  law  feems  wanting  amono-  the 
French  for  the  exclufion  of  females,  the  practice 
had  taken  place ;  and  the  rule  was  eftabliihed  be- 
yond controverfy  on  fome  ancient,  as  well  as  fome 
modern  precedents.  During  the  firft  race  of  the 
monarchy,  the  Franks  were  lb  rude  and  barbarous 
a  people,  that  they  were  incapable  of  fubmitting  to 
Cc  3  a  female 
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a  female  reign ;  and  in  that  period  of  their  hittory 
there  were  frequent  inftances  of  kings  advanced  to 
*337-  royalty  in  prejudice  to  females,  who  were  related 
to  the  crown  by  nearer  degrees  of  confanguinity. 
Thefe  precedents,  joined  to  like  caufes,  had  alfo 
eftablifhed  the  male  fuccefTion  in  the  fecond  race; 
and  though  the  inftances  were  neither  fo  frequent 
nor  fo  certain  during  that  period,  the  principle 
of  excluding;  the  female  line  feems  ftill  to  have 
prevailed,  and  to  have  directed  the  conduct  of  the 
nation.  During  the  third  race,  the  crown  had  de- 
fcended  from  father  to  fon  for  eleven  generations, 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  Lewis  Hutin ;  and  thus,  in 
fact,  during  the  c^urfe  of  nine  hundred  years,  the 
French  monarchy  had  always  been  governed  by 
males,  and  no  female,  and  none  who  founded  his 
title  on  a  female,  had  ever  mounted  the  throne. 
Philip  the  Fair,  father  of  Lewis  Hutin,  left  three 
fons,  this  Lewis,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles 
the  Fair,  and  one  daughter,  Ifabella  queen  of  Eng- 
land. Lewis  Hutin,  the  elded,  left  at  his  death 
one  daughter,  by  Margaret  fitter  to  Eudes  duke  of 
Eurgundy ;  and  as  his  queen  was  then  pregnant, 
Pnilip  his  younger  brother  was  appointed  regent, 
till  it  fhould  appear  whether  the  child  proved  a  fon 
or  a  daughter.  The  queen  bore  a  male,  who  lived 
only  a  few  days  :  Philip  was  proclaimed  king:  And 
as  the  duke  of  Burgundy  made  fome  oppofition,  and 
aflerted  the  rights  of  his  niece,  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom,  by  a  folemn  and  deliberate  decree,  gave 
her  an  exclufion,  and  declared  all  females  for  ever 
incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Philip  died  after  a  fhort  reign,  leaving  three  daugh- 
ters -y  and  his  brother  Charles,  without  difpute  or 
controverfy,  then  fucceeded  to  the  crown.  The  reign 
of  Charles  was  alfo  Ihort :  He  left  one  daughter; 
but  as  his  queen  was  pregnant,  the  next  male  heir 
was  appointed  regent,  with  a  declared  right  of  fuc- 
cefTion, 
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ceffion,    if  the  ifiue  fhould    prove    female.     This  CHAP, 

prince  was  Philip  de  Valois,  coufin-german  to   the  , 1  _j  j 

deceafed  king;  being  the  fon  of  Charles  de  Valois,      i3j7. 
brother  of  Philip  the  Fair.     The  queen  of  France 
was  delivered  of  a  daughter  :  The  regency  ended  j 
and  Philip  de  Valois  was  unanimoully  placed    on 
the  throne  of  France. 

The  king  of  England,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  embraced  a  notion 
that  he  was  intitled,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the 
fuccefllon  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  claim  of 
the  nephew  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  coufin- 
german.  There  could  net  well  be  imagined  a 
notion  weaker  or  worfe  grounded.  The  principle 
of  excluding  females  was  of  old  an  eftablifhed 
opinion  in  France,  and  had  acquired  equal  autho- 
rity with  the  mod  exprefs  and  pofitive  law  :  It  was 
fupported  by  ancient  precedents:  It  was  confirmed 
by  recent  inftances,  iolemnly  and  deliberately  de- 
cided:  And  what  placed  it  ftill  farther  beyond  con- 
troverfy ;  if  Edward  was  difpofed  to  queflion  its 
validity,  he  thereby  cut  ofF  his  own  pretenfions ; 
iince  the  three  laft  kings  had  ail  left  daughters,  who 
were  ftill  alive,  and  who  ftood  before  him  in 
the  order  of  fuccefllon.  Fie  was  therefore  reduced 
to  afiert,  that,  though  his  mother  Ifabella  was,  on 
account  of  her  fex,  incapable  of  fucceeding,  he 
himfelf,  who  inherited  through  her,  was  liable  to 
no  fuch  objection,  and  might  claim  by  the  right  of 
propinquity.  But,  befides  that  this  pretenfion  was 
more  favourable  to  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  de- 
fcended  from  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin,  it  was 
fo  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  principles  of  fuccef- 
fion  in  every  country  of  Europe b,  was  fo  repugnant 
to  the  practice,  both  in  private  and  public  inherit- 
ances, that  nobody  in  France  thought  of  Edward's 
claim :    Philip's  title  was   univerfally  recognized0 : 

fc  Froiffard,  liv.  i.  chap.  4.  c  Id.  liv.  i.  chap.  22, 
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CHAP.  Arcj  ne  never  imagined  that  lie  had  a  competitor; 

^ '_    '_  j  much    lefs  fo   formidable    a    one    as    the  king    cf 
i337.      England. 

But  though  the  youthful  and  ambitious  mind  of 
Edward  had  raihly  entertained  this  notion,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  infill  on  his  pretenfions,  which 
mufb  have  immediately  involved  him,  on  very  une- 
qual terms,  in  a  dangerous  and  implacable  war  with 
fo  powerful  a  monarch.  Philip  was  a  prince  of  ma- 
ture years,  of  great  experience,  and,  at  that  time, 
of  an  eftablifhed  character  bcth  for  prudence  and 
valour ;  and  by  thefe  circumfbnces,  as  well  as  by 
the  internal  union  of  his  people,  and  their  acqui- 
efcence  in  his  undoubted  right,  he  pofTeiTed  every 
advantage  above  a  raw  youth,  newly  raifed,  by  in- 
ji.ftice  and  violence,  to  the  government  of  the  moft 
intractable  and  moft  turbulent  fubjects  in  Europe. 
But  there  immediately  occurred  an  incident  which 
required  that  Edward  fhould  either  openly  declare 
his  pretenfions,  or  for  ever  renounce  and  abjure 
them.  He  was  fummoned  to  do  homage  for 
Guienne:  Philip  was  preparing  to  compel  him  by 
force  of  arms  :  That  country  was  in  a  very  bad 
ftate  of  defence  :  And  the  forfeiture  of  fo  rich  an 
inheritance  was,  by  the  feudal  law,  the  immediate 
confequence  of  his  refufing  or  declining  to  perform 
the  duty  of  a  vaiTal.  Edward  therefore  thought  it 
prudent  to  fubmit  to  prefent  neceffity  :  He  went  over 
to  Amiens  :  Did  homage  to  Philip :  And  as  there 
had  arifen  fome  controverfy  concerning  the  terms  of 
this  fubmiffion,  he  afterwards  fent  over  a  formal 
deed,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  liege 
homage  to  France*3;  which  was  in  effect  ratifying, 
and  that  in  the  ftrongefl  terms,  Philip's  title  to  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom.  EI  is  own  claim  indeed 
was  fo  unreafonable,  and  fo  thoroughly  difavowcd 

,!  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  477.  4S1.  Froifiard,  liv.  i.  chap.   25. 
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by  the  whole  French  nation,   that  to  infift  on  it  was  CHAP, 
no  better  than  pretending  to  the  violent  conqueft  v  XV'    . 
of  the  kingdom;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would      1337. 
never  have  farther  thought  of  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  fome  incidents  which  excited  an  animofity  be- 
tween the  monarchs. 

Robert  of  Artois  was  defcended  from  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  was  a  man  of  great  character  and 
authority,  had  efpoufed  Philip's  fitter,  and,  by  his 
birth,  talents,  and  credit,  was  entitled  to  make  the 
higheft  figure,  and  fill  the  moil  important  offices, 
in  the  monarchy.  This  prince  had  loft  the  county 
of  Artois,  which  he  claimed  as  his  birth-right,  by 
a  fentence,  commonly  deemed  iniquitous,  of  Philip 
the  Fair ;  and  he  was  feduced  to  attempt  recover- 
ing poffeftion  by  an  action  ib  unworthy  of  his  rank 
and  character  as  a  forgery  e.  The  detection  of  this 
crime  covered  him  with  fhame  and  confufion  :  His 
brother-in-law  not  only  abandoned  him,  but  pro- 
fecuted  hiin  with  violence  :  Robert,  incapable  of 
bearing  difgrace,  left  the  kingdom,  and  hid  himfelf 
in  the  Low  Countries  :  Chafed  from  that  retreat, 
by  the  authority  of  Philip,  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land -,  in  fpite  of  the  French  king's  menaces  and 
remonftrances,  he  was  favourably  received  by  Ed- 
ward^ and  was  foon  admitted  into  the  councils, 
and  fhared  the  confidence  of  that  monarch.  Aban- 
doning himfelf  to  all  the  movements  of  rage  and 
defpair,  he  endeavoured  to  revive  the  prepolfeflion 
entertained  by  Edward  in  favour  of  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  even  flattered  him,  that  it 
was  not  impoffible  for  a  prince  of  his  valour  and 
abilities  to  render  his  claim  effectual.  The  kino- 
was  the  more  difpoied  to  hearken  to  fuggeftions  of 
this  nature,  becaufe  he  had,  in  feveral  "particulars, 
found  reafon  to  complain  of  Philip's  conduct  with 
regard  to  Guienne,    and  becaufe  that  prince  had 

e  FroiiTaid,  IJv.  I.  chap.  29. 
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CiL™p'  both  given  protection  to  the  exiled  David  Bruce, 
^_  -  -*  _.  and  lupported,  at  leaft  encouraged,  the  Scots  in 
1357.  their  ftrtfggles  for  independence.  Thus  refentment 
gradually  filled  the  breafts  of  both  monarchs,  and 
made  them  incapable  of  hearkening  to  any  terms 
of  accommodation  propofed  by  the  pope,  who 
never  ceafed  interpofing  -his  good  offices  between 
them.  Philip  thought  that  he  fhould  be  wanting 
to  the  firft  principles  of  policy  if  lie  abandoned 
Scotland  :  Edward  affirmed,  that  he  muft  relinquish 
all  pretenfions  to  generofity,  if  he  withdrew  his 
protection  from  Robert.  The  former,  informed 
of  fome  preparations  for  hoftilities  which  had  been 
made  by  his  rival,  iffued  a  fentence  of  felony  and 
attainder  againft  Robert,  and  declared,  that  every 
vaffal  of  the  crown,  whether  within  or  without  the 
kingdom,  who  gave  countenance  to  that  traitor, 
would  be  involved  in  the  fame  fentence ;  a  menace 
eafy  to  be  underftood  :  The  latter,  refolute  not  to 
yield,  endeavoured  to  form  alliances  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  the 
only  places  from  which  he  either  could  make  an 
effectual  attack  upon  France,  or  produce  fuch  a 
diverfion  as  might  fave  the  province  of  Guienne, 
which  lay  fo  much  expofed  to  the  power  of  Philip. 
Prepara-  The  king  began  with  opening  his  intentions  to 

tions  for  the  count  of  Hainault  his  father-in-law;  and  hav- 
France.  ing  engaged  him  in  his  interefts,  he  employed  the 
good  offices  and  counfels  of  that  prince  in  drawing 
into  his  alliance  the  other  fovereigns  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  duke  of  Brabant  was  induced,  by 
his  mediation,  and  by  large  remittances  of  money 
from  England,  to  promife  his  concurrence  g :  The 
archbifhop  of  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  the 
marquis  of  Juliers,  the  count  of  Namur,  the  lords 
of  Faquemont  and  Baquen,  were  engaged  by  like 
motives  to  embiace  the  Englifh  alliance  h.     Thefe 

c  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  777, 
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fovereign  princes  could  fupply,  either  from  their  chap. 
own  dates  or  from  the  bordering  countries,  great 
numbers  of  warlike  troops ;  and  naught  was  want-  I337. 
ing  to  make  the  force  on  that  quarter  very  formi- 
dable but  the  acceffion  of  Flanders;  which  Edward 
procured  by  means  fomewhat  extraordinary  and 
unufual. 

As  the  Flemings  were  the  firft  people  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  that  cultivated  arts  and 
manufactures,  the  lower  ranks  of  men  among  them 
had  rifen  to  a  degree  of  opulence  unknown  elfe- 
where  to  thole  of  their  ftation  in  that  barbarous 
age;  had  acquired  privileges  and  independence; 
and  began  to  emerge  from  that  ftate  of  vafTalage, 
or  rather  of  flavery,  into  which  the  common 
people  had  been  univerfally  thrown  by  the  feudal 
inftitutions.  It  was  probably  difficult  for  them  to 
bring  their  fovereign  and  their  nobility  to  conform 
themfelves  to  the  principles  of  law  and  civil  govern- 
ment, fo  much  neglected  in  every  other  country : 
It  was  impoflible  for  them  to  confine  themfelves 
within  the  proper  bounds  in  their  oppofition  and 
refentment  againft  any  inftance  of  tyranny  :  They 
had  rifen  in  tumults :  Had  infulted  the  nobles : 
Had  chafed  their  earl  into  France:  And  delivering 
themfelves  over  to  the  guidance  of  a  feditious  leader, 
had  been  guilty  of  all  that  infolence  and  diforder,  to 
which  the  thoughtlefs  and  enraged  populace  are  fo 
much  inclined,  wherever  they  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  their  own  mafters '. 

Their  prefent  leader  was  James  d'Arteville,  a 
brewer  in  Ghent,  who  governed  them  with  a  more 
abfolute  fway  than  had  ever  been  aflumed  by  any  of 
their  lawful  fovereigns  :  He  placed  and  difplaced 
the  magiftrates  at  pleafure :  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  guard,  who,  on  the  leaft  fignal  from  him, 
jnftantly  alTaffinated  any  man  that  happened  to  fall 

i  FioiiTard,  liv,  i.  chap.  30.     Meyerus^ 
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CHAP,  under  his  difpleafure :  All  the  cities  of  Flanders 
L  '  _,  were  full  of  his  fpies ;  and  it  was  immediate  death  to 
iS37.  give  him  the  fmalleft  umbrage :  The  few  nobles 
who  remained  in  the  country,  lived  in  continual 
terror  from  his  violence  :  He  feized  the  eftates  of 
all  thofe  whom  he  had  either  banifhed  or  mur- 
dered ;  and  bellowing  a  part  on  their  wives  and 
children,  converted  the  remainder  to  his  own  ufe  k. 
Such  were  the  firft  effects  that  Europe  faw  of  po- 
pular violence ;  after  having  groaned,  during  fo 
many  ages,  under  monarchical  and  ariftocratical 
tyranny. 

James  d'Arteville  was  the  man  to  whom  Ed- 
ward addrefTed  himfelf  for  bringing  over  the  Flem- 
ings to  his  interests  -,  and  that  prince,  the  moil 
haughty  and  mod  afpiring  of  the  age,  never  courted 
any  ally  with  fo  much  affiduity  and  fo  many  fub- 
miffions,  as  he  employed  towards  this  feditious  and 
criminal  tradefman.  D'Arteville,  proud  of  thefe 
advances  from  the  king  of  England,  and  fenfible 
that  the  Flemings  were  naturally  inclined  to  main- 
tain connexions  with  the  Englifh,  who  furnifhed 
them  the  materials  of  their  woollen  manufactures, 
the  chief  fource  of  their  opulence,  readily  embraced 
the  interefts  of  Edward,  and  invited  him  over  into 
the  Low  Countries.  Edward,  before  he  entered  on 
this  great  enterprife,  affected  to  confult  his  parlia- 
ment^ afked  their  advice,  and  obtained  their  con^ 
fent1.  And  the  more  to  ftrengthen  his  hands,  he 
procured  from  them  a  grant  of  20,000  lacks  of 
wool ;  which  might  amount  to  about  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  :  This  commodity  was  a  good  in- 
firument  to  employ  with  the  Flemings  ;  and  the 
price  of  it  with  his  German  allies.  He  completed 
the  other  neceffary  fums  by  loans,  by  pawning  the 
crown  jewels,  by  confiscating,  or  rather  robbing  at 
once  all  die  Lombards,  who  now  exercifed  the  in- 

k  Froiflkrd,  liv.  i.  chap.  30.  l  Cotton's  Abridg. 
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vidious  trade  formerly  monopolized  by  the  Jews,  of  Chap. 
lending  on  intereftm;  and  being  attended  by  a  body       XV* 
of  Englifli  forces^  and  by  feveral  of  his  nobility,  he  '      "     ^ 
failed  over  to  Flanders. 

The  German  princes,  in  order  to  juftify  their  133s. 
unprovoked  hoftilities  againft  France,  had  required 
the  fanftion  of  fome  legal  authority  ;  and  Edward, 
that  he  might  give  them  fatisfadion  on  this  head) 
had  applied  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  then  emperor) 
and  had  been  created  by  him  vicar  of  the  empire; 
an  empty  title,  but  which  feemed  to"  give  him  a 
right  of  commanding  the  ferviceofthe  princes  of 
Germany".  The  Flemings,  who  were  vaflals  of 
France,  pretending  like  fcruples  with  regard  to  the 
invafion  of  their  liege  lord;  Edward,  by  the  advice 
of  d'Arteville,  affumed,  in  his  commiffions,  die 
title  of  king  of  France  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  right, 
claimed  their  afliftance  for  dethroning  Phiiip&de 
Valois,  the  ufurper  of  his  kingdom0.  This  ftep,  which 
he  feared  would  deftroy  all  future  amity  between 
the  kingdoms,  and  beget  endlels  and  implacable 
jealoufies  in  France,  was  not  taken  by  him  without 
much  reluftance  and  hefitation  :  And  not  bein°-  in 
itfelf  veryjuftiflable,  it  has  in  the  iffue  been  attended 
with  many  miferies  to  both  kingdoms.  From  this 
period  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  great 
animofity,  which  the  Engliih  nation  have  ever  fince 
borne  to  the  French,  which  has  fo  vifible  an  influ- 
ence on  all  future  tranfactions,  and  which  has  been 
and  continues  to  be,  thefpringofmany  rafh  and  pre- 
cipitate relb.lutions  among  them.  In  all  the  preced- 
ing reigns  fince  the  conqueft,  the  hoftilities  between 
the  two  crowns'  had  been  only  cafual  and  tempo- 
rary i  and  as  they  had  never  been  attended  with  any 
bloody  or  dangerous  event,  the  traces  of  them  were 
eafily  obliterated  by  the  firft  treaty  of  pacification, 

m  Dugd.  Baron,  vol.  il.  p.  14.6. 
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chap.  The  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  valued  themfelve3 
'  on  their  French  or  Norman  extraction :  They  affected 

1338.  to  employ  the  language  of  that  country  in  all  public 
tranfactions,  and  even  in  familiar  converfation:  And 
both  the  Englifh  court  and  camp  being  always  full 
of  nobles,  who  came  from  different  provinces  of 
France,  the  two  people  were,  during  fome  centuries, 
more  intermingled  together  than  any  two  diftinct 
nations  whom  we  meet  with  in  hiftory.  But  the 
fatal  pretenfions  of  Edward  III.  diffolved  all  thefe 
connexions,  and  left  the  feeds  of  great  animofity  in 
both  countries,  efpecially  among  the  Englifh.  For 
it  is  remarkable,  that  this  latter  nation,  though  they 
were  commonly  the  aggreffors,  and  by  their  fuc- 
cefs  and  fituation  were  enabled  to  commit  the  moffc 
cruel  injuries  on  the  other,  have  always  retained  a 
ftronger  tincture  of  national  antipathy;  nor  is  their 
hatred  retaliated  on  them  to  an  equal  degree  by  the 
French.  That  country  lies  in  the  middle  of  Eu- 
rope, has  been  fucceffively  engaged  in  hoftilities 
with  all  its  neighbours,  the  popular  prejudices  have 
been  diverted  into  many  channels,  and,  among  a 
people  of  fofter  manners,  they  never  rofe  to  a  great 
height  againft  any  particular  nation. 

Philip  made  great  preparations  againft  the  at- 
tack from  the  Englifh,  and  fuch  as  leemed  more 
than  fufiicient  to  iecure  him  from  the  danger.  Be- 
fides  the  concurrence  of  all  the  nobility  in  his  own 
populous  and  warlike  kingdom,  his  foreign  alliances 
were  both  more  cordial  and  more  powerful  than 
thofe  which  were  formed  by  his  antagonist.  The 
pope,  who  at  this  time  lived  at  Avignon,  was  de- 
pendent on  France,  and  being  difgufted  at  the  con- 
nexions between  Edward  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria^ 
whom  he  had  excommunicated,  he  embraced  with 
zeal  and  fincerity  the  caufe  of  the  French  monarch* 
The  king  of  Navarre,  the  duke  of  Britanny,  the 
count  of  Bar,  were  in  the  fame  interefts ;  and  on 
the  fide  of   Germany,    the  king   of  Bohemia,  the 
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Palatine,  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Auftria,  the 
bifliop  oi"  Liege,  the  counts  of  Deuxpont,  Vaude- 
mont,  and  Geneva.  The  allies  of  Edward  were  in 
themfelves  weaker  ■,  and  having  no  object  but  his 
money,  which  began  to  be  exhausted,  they  were 
flow  in  their  motions  -and  irrefolute  in  their  mea- 
fures.  The  duke  of  Brabant,  the  mod  powerful  ,335, 
among  them,  feemed  even  inclined  to  withdraw 
himfelf  wholly  from  the  alliance  ;  and  the  king  was 
neceilitated,  both  to  give  the  Brabanters  new  pri- 
vileges in  trade,  and  to  contract  his  lbn  Edward 
■with  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  ere  he  could  bring 
him  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  The  fummer  was 
wafted  in  conferences  and  negociations  before  Ed- 
ward could  take  the  field ;  and  he  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  allure  his  German  allies  into  his  meafures, 
to  pretend  that  the  firft  attack  mould  be  made  upon 
Cambray,  a  city  of  the  empire  which  had  been  gar- 
rifoned  by  Philip p.  But  finding,  upon  trial,  the 
difficulty  of  the  enterprife,  he  conducted  them  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  France  ;  and  he  there  faw, 
by  a  fenfible  proof,  the  vanity  of  his  expectations : 
The  count  of  Namur,  and  even  the  count  of  Hai- 
nault  his  brother-in-law  (for  the  old  count  was 
dead),  refufed  to  commence  hoftilities  againft  their 
liege  lord,  and  retired  with  their  troops q.  So  little 
account  did  they  make  of  Edward's  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  of  France  ! 

The  king,  however,  entered  the  enemy's  coun-  warwith 
try,  and  encamped  on  the  fields  of  VironfofTe  near  France. 
Capelle,  with  an  army  of  near  50,000  men,  com- 
pofed  almoft  entirely  of  foreigners :  Philip  ap- 
proached him  with  an  army  of  near  double  the 
force,  compofed  chiefly  of  native  fubjects  ;  and  it 
was  daily  expected  that  a  battle  would  enfue.  But 
the  Englifh  monarch   was  averfe  to  engage  againft 
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Chap.  f0  great  a  fuperioricy  :  The  French  thought  it  fuf- 

._  _   '  __,  ficient  if  he  eluded  the  attacks  of  his  enemy,  with- 

1339.      out   running    any    unneceflary    hazard.      The   two 

armies   faced   each  other  for  feme  days  :    Mutual 

defiances  were  fent :  And  Edward,  at  lad,  retired 

into  Flanders,  and  difbanded  his  army r. 

Such  was  the  fruitlefs  and  almoft  ridiculous  con- 
clufion  of  Edward's  mighty  preparations ;  and,  as 
his  meafures  were  the  moft  prudent  that  could  be 
embraced  in  his  fuuation,  he  might  learn  from 
experience  in  what  a  hopelefs  enterprife  he  was  en- 
gaged. His  expences,  though  they  had  led  to  no 
end,  had  been  confuming  and  deftrudtive  :  He  had 
contracted  near  300,000  pounds  of  debt3  j  he  had 
anticipated  all  his  revenue ;  he  had  pawned  every 
thing  of  value  which  belonged  either  to  himfelf  or 
his  queen ;  he  was  obliged,  in  fome  meafure,  even 
to  pawn  himfelf  to  his  creditors,  by  not  failing  to 
England  till  he  obtained  their  permiflion,  and  by 
promifing,  on  his  word  of  honour,  to  return  in 
perfon,  if  he  did  not  remit  their  money. 

But  he  was  a  prince  of  too  much  fpirit  to  be 
difcouraged  by  the  firft  difficulties  of  an  under- 
taking; and  he  was  anxious  to  retrieve  his  honour 
by  more  fuccefsful  and  more  gallant  enterprifes. 
For  this  purpofe  he  had,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
campaign,  fent  orders  to  fummon  a  parliament  by 
his  fon  Edward,  whom  he  had  left  with  the  title  of 
guardian,  and  to  demand  fome  fupply  in  his  urgent 
neceflities.  The  barons  feemed  inclined  to  grant 
his  requeft ;  but  the  knights,  who  often,  at  this 
time,  acted  as  a  feparate  body  from  the  burgeffes, 
made  fome  fcruple  of  taxing  the  condiments  with- 
out their  confent ;  and  they  defired  the  guardian  to 
fummon  a  new  parliament,  which  might  be  pro- 
.     perly  impowered  for  that  purpofe.     The  fituation 

r  Fi'oiflard,  liv.  i.*bnp.  4.1,  4.2,  4.3.     Heming.  p.  307.     Walfing. 
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<bf  the  king  and  parliament  was  for  the  time  nearly  c  ^  a  p« 
fimilar  to  that  which  they  conftantly  fell  into  about  c       _'  ^ 
the  beginning  of  the  lad  century j  and  fimilar  con-      1339. 
fequences  began  vifibly  to  appear.     The  king,  fen- 
iible  of  the  freauent  demands  which  he  mould  be 
obliged  to  make  on  his  people,  had  been  anxious 
to  enfure  to  his  friends  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  at  his  initigation  the  fheriffs  and  other 
placemen  had  made  interefc  to  be  elected  into  that 
aflembly  ;  an   abufe  which  the  knights  defired  the 
king  to  correct  by  the  tenor  of  his  writ  of  fummons, 
and    which    was    accordingly   remedied.      On    the 
other  hand,    the  knights    had    profeffedly  annexed 
conditions  to  their  intended  grant,  and  required  a 
confiderable  retrenchment  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
particularly  with  regard  to  purveyance,  and  the  le- 
vying of  the  ancient  feudal  aids  for  knighting  the 
king's  eldeffc  fon,  and  marrying  his  eldeil  daughter. 
The  new  parliament  called  by  the  guardian  retained 
the  fame  free  fpirit ;  and  though  they  offered  a  large 
fupply  of  30,000  lacks  of  wool,  no  bufinefs    was 
concluded  ;  becaufe  the  conditions  which  they  an- 
nexed appeared  too  high  to  be  compenfated  by  a 
temporary  conceffion.     But  when  Edward  himfelf 
Came  over  to  England  he  fummoned  another  parlia- 
ment, and  he  had  the  intereft  to  procure  a  fupply 
on  more  moderate  terms.     A  confirmation  of  the 
two  charters,  and  of  the  privileges  of  boroughs,  a 
pardon  for  old  debts  and  trefpaffes,  and  a  remedy 
for  fome  abufes  in  the  execution  of  common  law, 
were  the  chief  conditions  infifted  on  ;  and  the  king, 
in  return  for  his  conceflions  on  thefe  heads,  obtained 
from  the  barons  and  knights  an  unufual  grant,  for 
two  years,  of  the  ninth  meaf,  lamb,  and  fleece  on 
their  eftates  j  and  from  the  burgeffes  a  ninth  of  their 
moveables  at  their  true  value.     The  whole  parlia- 
ment alio  granted  a  duty  of" forty  fhillings  on  each 
lack  of  wool  exported,  on  each  three  hundred  wool- 
fells,  and  on  each  laft  of  leather  for  the  fame  term 
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chap,  of  years  ;  but  dreading  the  arbitrary  fpirit  of  the 
crown,  they  exprefsly  declared  that  this  grant  was 
to  continue  no  longer,  and  was  not  to  be  drawn  into 
precedent.  Being  foon  after  fenfible  that  this  fup- 
ply,  though  confiderable  and  very  unufual  in  that 
age,  would  come  in  flowly,  and  would  not  anfwer 
the  king's  urgent  necefTities,  proceeding  both  from 
his  debts  and  his  preparations  for  war  j  they  agreed 
that  20,000  lacks  of  wool  fhould  immediately  be 
granted  him,  and  their  value  be  deducted  from  the 
ninths  which  were  afterwards  to  be  levied. 

But  there  appeared  at  this  time  another  jealoufy 
in  the  parliament,  which  was  very  reaibnable,  and 
was  founded  on  a  fentiment  that  ought  to  have  en- 
gaged them  rather  to  check  than  fupport  the  king 
in  all  thofe  ambitious  projects  fo  little  likely  to  prove 
fuccefsful,  and  fo  dangerous  to  the  nation  if  they 
did.  Edward,  who  before  the  commencement  of 
the  former  campaign,  had  in  feveral  commiffions 
aflumed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  now  more 
openly  in  all  public  deeds  gave  himfelf  that  appel- 
lation, and  always  quartered  the  arms  of  France 
with  thofe  of  England  in  his  feals  and  enfigns.  The 
parliament  thought  proper  to  obviate  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  meafure,  and  to  declare  that  they 
owed  him  no  obedience  as  king  of  France,  and  that 
the  two  kingdoms  mud  for  ever  remain  diftinct  and 
independent'.  They  undoubtedly  forefaw  that 
France,  if  fubdued,  would  in  the  end  prove  the  feat 
of  government  ■,  and  they  deemed  this  previous  pro- 
teftation  necefTary,  in  order  to  prevent  their  becom- 
ing a  province  to  that  monarchy.  A  frail  fecurity, 
if  the  event  had  really  taken  place  ! 
j 340.  As  Philip  was  apprifed,  from  the  preparations 
which  were  making  both  in  England  and  the  Low 
Countries,  that  he  mud  expect  another  invafion 
from  •  Edward,    he  fitted  out  a  great  fleet   of  400 
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veflfels,  manned  with  40,000  men ;  and  he  Rationed 
them  off  Sluife,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the 
king  in  his  paflfage.  The  Englifh.  navy  was  much  r34.tr: 
inferior  in  number,  Confuting  only  of  243  fail  •  but  N;1™'  vic' 
whether  it  were  by  the  fuperior  abilities  of  Edward,  1 A  June, 
or  the  greater  dexterity  of  his  feamen,  they  gained 
the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  fun  in  their 
backs;  and  with  thefe  advantages  began  the  action. 
The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody:  The  Englifh 
archers,  whole  force  and  addrefs  were  now  much 
celebrated,  galled  the  French  on  their  approach  : 
And  when  the  fhips  grappled  together,  and  the  con- 
teft  became  more  fteady  and  furious,  the  example 
of  the  king,  and  of  fo  many  gallant  nobles  who 
accompanied  him,  animated  to  iuch  a  degree  the 
feamen  and  foldiery,  that  they  maintained  every 
where  a  fuperiority  over  the  enemy.  The  French 
alfo  had  been  guilty  of  fome  imprudence  in  taking 
their  ftation  fo  near  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  and 
chufing  that  place  for  the  fcene  of  action.  The 
Flemings,  defcrying  the  battle,  hurried  out  of  their 
harbours,  and  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  Eng- 
lifh ■,  which  coming  unexpectedly,  had  a  greater 
effect  than  in  proportion  to  its  power  and  numbers. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  French  mips  were  taken  : 
Thirty  thoufand  Frenchmen  were  killed,  with  two 
of  their  admirals  :  The  lofs  of  the  Englifh  was  in- 
confiderable,  compared  to  the  greatnefs  and  im- 
portance of  the  victory  u.  None  of  Philip's  cour- 
tiers, it  is  faid,  dared  to  inform  him  of  the  event; 
till  his  fool  or  jefter  gave  him  a  hint,  by  which  he 
difcovered  the  lofs  that  he  had  fuftained  w. 

The  luftre  of  this  great  fuccefs  increafed  the 
king's  authority  among  his  allies,  who  affembled 
their  forces  with  expedition,  and  joined  the  Englifh 
army.     Edward  marched  to  the  frontiers  of  France, 
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chap.  at  the  head  of  above  100,000  men,  con  fitting  chiefly 
^J*  _'_,  of  foreigners,  a  more  numerous  army  than  either 
1340.  before  or  fince  has  ever  been  commanded  by  any 
king  of  England x.  At  the  fame  time  the  Flemings, 
to  the  number  of  50,000  men,  marched  out  under 
the  command  of  Robert  of  Artois,  and  laid  fiege 
to  St.  Omer  ;  but  this  tumultuary  army,  compofed 
entirely  of  tradefmen  unexperienced  in  war,  was 
routed  by  a  fally  of  the  garrilbn,  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  abilities  of  their  leader,  was  thrown  into  fuch 
,  .  a  panic,  that  they  were  inftantly  difperfed,  and  ne- 
ver more  appeared  in  the  field.  The  enterprifes  of 
Edward,  though  not  attended  with  fo  inglorious  an 
iffue,  proved  equally  vain  and  fruidefs.  The  king 
of  France  had  alTembled  an  army  more  numerous 
than  the  Englilh ;  was  accompanied  by  all  the  chief 
nobility  of  his  kingdom;  was  attended  by  many  fo- 
reign princes,  and  even  by  three  monarchs,  the 
kings  of  Bohemia,  Scotland,  and  Navarre y  :  Yet 
he  ftill  adhered  to  the  prudent  refolution  of  putting 
nothing  to  hazard,  and  after  throwing  ftrong  gar- 
rifons  into  all  the  frontier  towns,  he  retired  back- 
wards, perfuaded  that  the  enemy,  having  wafted 
their  force  in  lome  tedious  and  unfuccefsful  enter- 
prife,  would  afford  him  an  eafy  victory. 

Tour  nay  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  cities  of  Flanders,  containing  above  60,000 
inhabitants  of  all  ages,  who  were  affectionate  to  the 
French  government ;  and  as  the  fecret  of  Edward's 
defigns  had  not  been  ftrictly  kept,  Philip  learned 
that  the  Englilh,  in  order  to  gratify  their  Flemiin 
allies,  had  intended  to  open  the  campaign  with  the 
fiege  of  this  place :  He  took  care,  therefore,  to 
fupply  it  with  a  garrilbn  of  14,000  men,  com- 
manded by  the  braved  nobility  of  France ;  angl  he 
reafonably  expected  that  thefe  forces,  joined  to  the 
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inhabitants,  would  be  able  to  defend  the  city  againft.  C  ^y  p" 

all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.    Accordingly  Edward,  .  .'  ^ 

when  he  commenced  the  fiege,  about  the  end  of  134.0- 
July,  found  every  where  an  obftinate  refiftance : 
The  valour  of  one  fide  was  encountered  with  equal 
valour  by  the  other  :  Every  alTault  was  repulied, 
and  proved  unfuccefsful :  And  the  king  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  in  hopes 
that  the  .great  numbers  of  the  ^arrifon  and  citizens, 
which  had  enabled  them  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  his  attacks,  would  but  expofe  them  to  be 
the  more  eafily  reduced  by  famine2.  The  count  of 
Eu,  who  commanded  in  Tournay,  as  foon  as  he 
perceived  that  the  Englifli  had  formed  this  plan 
of  operations,  endeavoured  to  fave  his  provifions, 
by  expelling  all  the  ufelefs  mouths ;  and  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  who  wiftted  no  fuccefs  to  Edward's  enter- 
prifes,  gave  every  one  a  free  pafiage  through  his 
•quarters. 

After  the  fiege  had  continued  ten  weeks,  the 
city  was  reduced  to  diftrefs ;  and  Philip,  recalling 
all  his  fcattered  garrifons,  advanced  towards  the 
Englifh  camp,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  with 
an  intention  of  ftill  avoiding  any  decifive  action,  but 
of  feeking  fome  opportunity  for  throwing  relief  into 
the  place.  Here  Edward,  irritated  with  the  {mail 
progrefs  he  had  hitherto  made,  and  with  the  dis- 
agreeable profpect  that  lay  before  him,  fent  Philip 
a  defiance  by  a  herald  ;  and  challenged  him  to  de- 
cide their  claims  for  the  crown  of  France,  either  by 
.fingle  combat,  or  by  an  action  of  a  hundred  againft 
a  hundred,  or  by  a  general  engagement.  But  Phi- 
lip replied,  that  Edward  having  done  homage  to 
him  for  the  dutchy  of  Guienne,  and  having  folemnly 
acknowledged  him  for  his  fuperior,  it  by  no  means 
became  him  to  fend  a  defiance  to  his  liege  lord  and 
fevereign :  That  he  was  confident,  notwithftanding 
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all  Edward's  preparations,   and  his  conjunction  with 
the  rebellious  Flemings,   he  himfelf  fhould  ibon  be 
i3+°-      able  to  chafe  him  from    the  frontiers   of   France  : 
That  as  the  hoiliiities  from  England  had  prevented 
him  from  executing  his  purpofed  crufade  againft  the 
infidels,  he  trufted  in  the  afiiftance  of  the  Almighty, 
who  would  reward  his  p:ous   intentions,   and  punifh 
the  aggreflbr,  whofe  iii-grounded   claims  had  ren- 
dered theT.  abortive  :  That  Edward  propofed  a  duel 
on  very  unequal  terms,  and  offered  to  hazard  only 
his  own  perfori  againft  both  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  the  perfon   of  the  king  :  But  that   if  he  would 
increafe  the  ftake,  and  put  aifo  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land on  the  ililie  of  the  duel,   he  would,   notwith- 
standing that  the  terms  would  ftill  be  unequal,  very 
willingly  accept  of  the   challenge \     It  was  eafy  to 
fee  that  thefe  mutual  bravadoes  were  intended  only 
to   dazzle   the   populace,    and   that  the   two  kings 
were  too  wife  to  think  of  executing  their  pretended 
purpofe. 

While  the  French  and  Englifh   armies  lay  in 
this  fituation,  and  a  general  action   was  every   day 
expected,  Jane,  countefs  dowager  of  Hainault,   in- 
terpofed  with  her  good  offices;  and  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  peace  between  the  contending  monarchs, 
and  to  prevent  any  farther  effufion  of  blood.     This 
princefs   was  mother-in  law   to  Edward,  and   fifter 
to  Philip ;  and  though  fhe  had  taken  the  vows  in  a 
convent,  and  had  renounced  the  world,  file  left  her 
retreat  on  this  occafion,  and  employed  all  her  pious 
•    efforts  to  allay  thofe  animofities   which  had   taken 
place  between  perfons  fo  nearly  related  to  her  and 
to  each  other.     As  Philip  had  no  material  claims 
on  his  antagonift,  fhe  found  that  he  hearkened  will- 
ingly to  the  propofals ;  and  even   the  haughty  and 
ambitious   Edward,    convinced   of  his  fruitless   at- 
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tempt,    was  not  averfe  to  her  negociation.     He  was 
fenfible,   from  experience,  that  he  had  engaged  in 
an  enterprife  which  far  exceeded  his  force  ;   and  that      1:4.0 
the  power   of  England  was  never  likely  to  prevail 
over  that  of  a.fuperior  kingdom,  firmly  united  un- 
der an  able  and  prudent  monarch.     He  difcovered 
that  all  the  allies  whom  he  could  gain  by  negocia- 
tion were  at  bottom   averfe  to   his  enterprife ;  and 
though   they  might  fecond   it  to  a  certain   length, 
would  immediately  detach  themfelves,  and  oppofe 
its    final   accomplifhment,    if   ever  they  could   be 
brought  to  think  that  there  was  ferioufly  any  dan- 
ger of  it.     He  even  faw  that   their  chief  purpofe 
was  to  obtain  money  from  him ;  and  as  his  fupplies 
from  England  came  in  very  fiowly,  and  had  much 
difappointed  his  expectations,    he   perceived    their 
growing  indifference  in  his  caufe,  and  their  defire  of 
embracing  all  plaufible  terms  of  accommodation. 
Convinced  at  laft  that  an  undertaking  mud  be  im  - 
prudent  which  could  only  be  fupported  by  means  fo 
unequal  to  the  end,  he  concluded   a  truce,  which  3a  $ept. 
left  both  parties  in  poflefiion  of  their  prefent  acqui- 
fitions,  and  flopped  all  farther  hoftilities  on  the  fide 
of  the  Low  Countries,  Guienne,   and  Scotland,  till 
midfummer  next\     A  negociation  was  foon  after 
opened  at  Arras,  under  the  mediation  of  the  pope's 
legates  j  and  the  truce  was  attempted  to  be  converted 
into   a    folid    peace.      Edward   here   required   that 
Philip  fhould  free  Guienne  from  all  claims  of  fupe- 
riority,  and  entirely  withdraw  his  protection   from 
Scotland :   But  as  he  feemed  not  anywife  entitled  to 
make  fuch  high  demands,   either  from  his  paft  fuc- 
cetfes,  or  future  profpects,  they  were  totally  rejected 
by  Philip,  who  agreed  only  to  a  jprolongation  of  the 
truce. 

The  king  of  France  foon  after  detached  the  em- 
peror Lewis  from  the  alliance  of  England,  and  en- 
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gaged  him  to  revoke  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar, 
which  he  had  conferred  on  Edward'.  The  king's 
other  allies  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  difappointed 
in  their  hopes,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  confe- 
deracy. And  Edward  himfelf,  harafTed  by  his  nu- 
merous and  importunate  creditors,  was  obliged  to 
make  his  efcape  by  Health  into  England; 

The  "unufual  tax  of  a  ninth  iheaf,  lamb,  and 
fleece,  impofed  by  parliament,  together  with  the 
great  want  of  money,  and  frill  more,  of  credit  in 
England,  had  rendered  the  remittances  to  Flanders 
extremely  backward  j  nor  could  it  be  expected  diat 
any  expeditious  method  of  collecting  an  impofition, 
which  was  fo  new  in  itfelf,  and  which  yielded  only  a 
gradual  produce,  could  poffibly  be  contrived  by  the 
king  or  his  minifters.  And  though  the  parliament, 
forefeeing  the  inconvenience,  had  granted.,  as  a 
prefent  refource,  20,000  facks  of  wool,  the  only 
Englifh  goods  that  bore  a  fure  price  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  were  the  next  to  ready  money;  it  was  im- 
poffible  but  the  getting  pofleffion  of  fiich  a  bulky 
commodity,  the  gathering  of  it  from  different  parts 
cf  the  kingdom,  and  the  difpofing  of  it  abroad, 
mud  take  up  more  time  than  the  urgency  of  the 
king's  affairs  would  permit,  and  muft  occafion  all 
the  difappointments  complained  of  during  the  courfe 
of  the  campaign.  But  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened which  Edward  might  not  reasonably  have 
forefeen,  he  was  fo  irritated  with  the  unfortunate 
iiTue  of  his  military  operations,  and  fo  much  vexed 
and  affronted  by  his  foreign  creditors,  that  he  was 
determined  to  throw  the  blame  fomewhere  off  him- 
felf, and  he  came  in  very  bad  humour  into  England. 
He  difcovered  his  peevifh  difpofition  by  the  fir  ft  act 
which  he  performed  after  his  arrival:  As  he  landed 
unexpectedly,  he  found  the  Tower  negligently 
guarded  -,  and  he  immediately  committed  to  prifon. 
the  conftable,  and  all  others  who  had  the  charge  of 
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that  fortrefs,  and  he  treated  them  with  unufual  ri- 
gour d.  His  vengeance  fell  next  on  the  officers  of  the 
revenue,  the  fheriffs,  the  collectors  of  the  taxes,  the 
undertakers  of  ail  kinds  ;  and  befides  diimilTino;  all 
of  them  from  their  employments,  he  appointed  com- 
miflioners  to  inquire  into  their  conduct  j  and  theie 
men,  in  order  to  gratify  the  king's  humour,  were 
lure  not  to  find  any  perfon  innocent  who  came  be- 
fore them0.  Sir  John  St.  Paul  keeper  of  the  privy 
feal,  fir  John  Stonore  chief  juftice,  Andrew  Au- 
brey mayor  of  London,  were  difplaced  and  impri- 
foned ;  as  were  alfo  the  bifnop  of  Chicheiter  chan- 
cellor) and  the  bifhop  of  Litchfield  treasurer.  Strat- 
ford archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  collecting  the  new  taxes  had  been  chiefly  entrufted, 
fell  like  wife  under  the  king's  difpleafure  ■,  but  being 
abfent  at  the  time  of  Edward's  arrival,  he  efcaped 
feeling;  the  immenfe  effects  of  it. 

There  were  ftrong  reafons  which  might  difcou, 
rage  the  kings  of  England  in  thole  ages  from  be- 
ftowing  the  chief  offices  of  the  crown  on  prelates 
and  other  ecclefiaftical  perfons.  Thefe  men  had  fo 
intrenched  themfelves  in  privileges  and  immunities, 
and  fo  openly  challenged  an  exemption  from  all  fe- 
cular  jurifdiction,  that  no  civil  penalty  could  be  in- 
flicted on  them  for  any  malversation  in  office  ;  and 
as  even  treafon  itfelf  was  declared  to  be  no  canonical 
offence,  nor  was  allowed  to  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
deprivation  or  other  fpiritual  cenfures,  that  order  of 
men  had  enfured  to  themfelves  an  almofl  total  impu- 
nity, and  were  not  bound  by  any  political  law  or  lta- 
tute.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  pe- 
culiar caufes  which  favoured  their  promotion.  .  Be- 
fides that  they  pofieiTed  almoft  all  the  learning  of  the 
age,  and  were  belt  qualified  for  civil  employments  ; 
the  prelates  enjoyed  equal  dignity  with  the  greater! 
barons,  and  gave  weight,  by  their  perfonal  authority 

A  Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  513. 

*  Aycibury,  p.  70,     Hcraing.  p.  3*6,     Walfing,  150. 
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chap,  to  the  powers  entrufted  with  them:  While  at  the 
t-1-t'  j  fame  time  they  did  not  endanger  the  crown,  by  accu- 
*34*>.      mulating  wealth  or  influence  in  their  families,  and 
were  reftrained,  by  the  decency  of  their  character, 
from  that  open  rapine  and  violence  fo  often  practifed 
by  the  nobles.  Thefe  motives  had  induced  Edward, 
as  well  as  many  of  his  predecefibrs,  to  entruft  the 
chief  departments  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
ecclefiaftics,  at  the  hazard  of  feeing  them  difown  his 
authority  as  foon  as  it  was  turned  againft  them. 
1341.  This  was  the  cafe  with    archbifhop    Stratford. 

That  prelate,  informed  of  Edward's  indignation 
againft  him,  prepared  himfelf  for  the  ftorm  ■,  and 
not  content  with  ftanding  upon  the  defenfive,  he  re- 
folved,  by  beginning  the  attack,  to  fliow  the  king 
that  he  knew  the  privileges  of  his  character,  and  had 
courage  to  maintain  them.  He  iffued  a  general 
fentence  of  excommunication  againft  all  who  on  any 
pretext  exercifed  violence  on  the  perfon  or  goods  of 
clergymen  ;  who  infringed  thofe  privileges  fecured 
by  the  great  charter,  and  by  ecclefiaftical  canons ; 
or  who  accufed  a  prelate  of  treafon,  or  any  other 
crime,  in  order  to  bring  him  under  the  king's  dif- 
pleafuref.  Even  Edward  had  reafon  to  think  him- 
felf ftruck  at  by  this  fentence ;  both  on  account  of 
the  imprifonment  of  the  two  bifhops  and  that  of 
other  clergymen  concerned  in  levying  the  taxes,  and 
on  account  of  his  feizing  their  lands  and  moveables, 
that  he  might  make  them  anfwerable  for  any  ba- 
lance which  remained  in  their  hands.  The  clergy, 
with  the  primate  at  their  head,  were  now  formed 
into  a  regular  combination  againft  the  king ;  .and 
many  calumnies  were  fpread  againft  him,  in  order 
to  deprive  him  of  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
his  people.  It  was  pretended  that  he  meant  to  re- 
cal  the  general  pardon,  and  the  remifuon  which  he 

f.  Heming.  p.  339.     Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  21,  22.     Wallingham, 
P-  r53. 
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had  granted  of  old  debts,  and  to  impofc  new  and  c  HA  1 
arbitrary  taxes  without  confent  of  parliament.     The 
archbifhop  went  fo  fir,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  him-   _i3^ 
ielf,  as  to  tell  him  that  there  were  two  powers  by 
which  the  world  was  governed,  the  holy  pontifical 
apoftolic  dignity,   and  the  royal  fubordinate  autho- 
rity :  That  of  thefe  two  powers  the  clerical  was  evi- 
dently the/upreme  -,  fince  the  priefts  were  to  anfwer 
at  the  tribunal  of  the  divine  judgment  for  the  con- 
duct of  kings  themfelves  :  That  the  clergy  were  the 
fpiritual  fathers  of   all    the    faithful,    and  amongfh 
others  of  kings  and  princes  ;  and  were  entitled,  by 
a  heavenly  charter,  to  direct  their  wills  and  actions, 
and  to  cenlure  their  tranfgreflions  :  And  that  pre- 
lates had  heretofore  cited  emperors  before  their  tri- 
bunal, had  fitten  in  judgment  on  their  life  and  be- 
haviour, and  had  anathematized  them  for  their  ob- 
itinate  offences s.     Thefe  topics  were  not  well  cal- 
culated to  appeafe  Edward's  indignation  ;  and  when 
he  called  a  parliament  he  lent  not  to  the  primate,  as 
to  the  other  peers,  a  fummons  to  attend  it.     Strat- 
ford was  not  difcou raged  at  this  mark  of  neglect  or 
anger  :    He  appeared  before  the  gates,  arrayed  in 
his  pontifical  robes,  holding  the  crofier  in  his  hand, 
and  accompanied  by  a  pompous  train  of  priefts  and 
prelates ;  and  he  required  admittance  as  the  ntft  and 
higheft  peer  in   the  realm.     During  two  days  the 
king  rejected   his  application :   But  fenfible  either 
that   this   affair  might  be  attended   with   dangerous 
confequences,    or  that    in  his   impatience    he    had 
groundlelsly  accufed  the  primate  of  malverfation  in 
his  office,  which  feems  really  to  have  been  the  cafe, 
he  at  lait  permitted   him  to  take  his  feat,  and  was 
reconciled  to  him\ 

Edward  now  found  himfelf  in  a  bad  fituation 
both  with  his  own  people  and  with  foreign  ftates  ; 
and  it  required  all  his  genius  and  capacity  to  extri- 

s  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  27.  h  Ibid,  p,  38,  39,  40,  41. 
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chap.  cate  himfelf  from  fuch  multiplied  difficulties  and 
u  '_  '  _,  embarrafifments.  His  unjuft  and  exorbitant  claims 
,241.  on  France  and  Scotland  had  engaged  him  in  an  im- 
placable war  with  thefe  two  kingdoms,,  his  neareft 
neighbours :  He  had  loll  almoft  all  his  foreign  al- 
liances by  his  irregular  payments :  He  was  deeply 
involved  in  debts,  for  which  he  owed  a  confuming 
intereft :  His  military  operations  had  vaniihed  into 
fmoke  j  and  except  his  naval  victory,  none  of  them 
had  been  attended  even  with  glory  or  renown,  either 
to  himfelf  or  to  the  nation  :  The  animofity  between 
him  and  the  clergy  was  open  and  declared  :  The 
people  were  difcontented  on  account  of  many  arbi- 
trary meaiures  in  which  he  had  been  engaged :  And, 
wh2t  was  more  dangerous,  the  nobility,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  preient  neceffities,  were  determined 
to  retrench  his  power,  and  by  encroaching  on  the 
ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  to  acquire-  to 
themfelves  independence  and  authority.  But  the 
afpiring  genius  of  Edward,  which  had  fo  far  tranf- 
ported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  difcretion, 
proved  at  laft  iufnVient  to  reinftate  him  in  -his  for- 
mer authority,  and,  finally,  to  render  his  reign  the 
mofl  triumphant  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  Engliih 
ftory  :  Though  for  the  prefent  he  was  obliged,  with 
fome  lofs  of  honour,  to  yield  to  the  current  which 
bore  fo  ftrongly  againfl  him. 

The  parliament  framed  an  act,  which  was  likely 
to  produce  considerable  innovations  in  the  govern- 
ment. They  premifed,  that  whereas  the  great  char- 
ter had,  to  the  manifest  peril  and  flander  of  the 
king,  and  damage  of  his  people,  been  violated  in 
many  points,  particularly  by  the  imprifonment  of 
free  men,  and  the  feizure  of  their  goods,  without 
iuit,  indictment,  or  trial,  it  was  neceflary  to  con- 
firm it  anew,  and  to  oblige  all  the  chief  officers  of 
the  law,  together  with  the  Reward  and  chamberlain 
of  the  houfehold,  the  keeper  of  the  privy-feal,  the 
controller  and  treafurer  of  the  wardrobe.,  and  thofe 
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who  were  entrufted  with  the  education  of  the  young  chap, 
prince,  to  fwear  to  the  regular  obfervance  of  it.  ,*", 
They  alfo  remarked,  that  the  peers  of  the  realm  had  1341,. 
formerly  been  arretted  and  imprifoned,  and  difpof- 
iefled  of  their  temporalities  and  lands,  and  even 
fome  of  them  put  to  death,  without  judgment  or 
trial;  and  they  therefore  enacted  that  fuch  vio- 
lences fhould  henceforth  ceafe,  and  no  peer  be  pu- 
nched but  by  the  award  of  his  peers  in  parliament, 
They  required,  that  whenever  any  of  the  great  of- 
fices above  mentioned  became  vacant,  the  king 
fhould  fill  it  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the 
confent  of  fuch  barons  as  mould  at  that  time  be 
found  to  refide  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court. 
And  they  enacted,  that  on  the  third  day  of  every 
feffion,  the  king  (hould  refume  into  his  own  hand 
all  thefe  offices,  except  thofe  of  juftices  of  the  two 
benches,  and  the  barons  of  exchequer ;  that  the  mi- 
nifters,  fhould  for  the  time  be  reduced  to  private 
perfons ;  that  they  fnould  in  that  condition  anfwer 
before  parliament  to  any  accufation  brought  againft 
them ;  and  that,  if  they  were  found  anywife  guilty, 
they  fhould  finally  be  difpofTefTcd  of  their  offices, 
and  more  able  perfons  be  lubftituted  in  their  place '. 
By  thefe  laft  regulations  the  barons  approached  as 
near  as  they  durft  to  thole  redactions  which  had 
formerly  been  impofed  on  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward II.  and  which,  from  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  attending  them,  had  become  fo  generally 
odious,  that  they  did  not  expect  to  have  either  the 
concurrence  of  the  people  in  demanding  them,  or 
the  afient  of  the  prefenc  king  in  granting  them. 

In  return  for  thefe  important  conceffions,  the 
parliament  offered  the  king  a  grant  of  20,000  facks 
of  wool ;  and  his  wants  were  fo  urgent,  from*  the 
clamours  of  his  creditors,  and  the  demands  of  his 
foreign  allies,  that  he  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the 

»  15  Edward  III. 
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CHAP,  fupply  on  thefe  hard   conditions.     He  ratified  this 
(    xv'    f  ftatute  in  full  parliament;  but  he  Jecretly  entered  a 
x 3+I.      proteft  of  fuch  a  nature   as   were   fufficient,    one 
fhould  imagine,  to  deftroy  all  future  truft  and  con- 
fidence with  his  people:  He  declared,  that  as  foon 
as  his  convenience  permitted,  he  would,  from  his 
own    authority,    revoke    what   had    been    extorted 
from  himk.     Accordingly,  he  was  no  fooner  pof- 
fefTed  of  the  parliamentary  fupply,  than  he  iffued  an 
edict,  which  contains  many  extraordinary  pofitions 
and  pretenfions.     He  firft  afterts,  that  that  ftatute 
had  been  enacted  contrary  to  law  ;  as  if  a  free  legif- 
lative  body  could   ever  do  any  thing  illegal.     He 
next  affirms,  that  as  it  was  hurtful  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  which  he  had  fworn  to  defend, 
he  had  only  difiembled  when  he  feemed  to  ratify  it, 
but  that  he  had  never  in  his  own  breaft  given  his 
afTent  to  it.     He  does  not  pretend  that  either  he  or 
the  parliament  lay  under  force;   but  only  that  fome 
inconvenience  would  have  enfued,  had  he  not  feem- 
ingly  affixed  his  fanction   to  that  pretended  ftatute. 
He  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  and 
of  fome  earls  and  barons,  abrogates  and   annuls  it; 
and  though  he  profefTes  himfelf  willing  and  deter- 
mined to  obferve  fuch  articles  of  it  as  were  formerly 
law,  he  declares  it  to  have  thenceforth  no  force  or 
authority l.     The  parliaments  that  were  afterwards 
afTembled  took  no  notice  of  this  arbitrary  exertion 
of  royal  power,  which,   by  a  parity  of  reafon,  left 
all  their  laws  at  the  mercy  of  the  king;  and,  during, 
the  courfe  of  two  years,  Edward  had  fo  far  re-efta- 
blifhed  his  influence,   and    freed  himfelf  from  his 
prefent  neceflities,  that  he  then  obtained  from  his 

k  Statutes  at  Large,  15  Edward  III.  That  this  proteft  of  the  king's 
was  fecret,  appears  evidently,  fince  otherwife  it  would  have  been  ridi- 
culous in  the  parliament  to  have  accepted  of  his  affent :  Befides,  the 
king  owns  that  he  dijfembled,  which  would  not  have  been  the  cafe  had 
his  proteft  been  public. 

I  Statutes  at  Large,  15  Edward  III. 
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parliament  a  legal  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  ftatute111. 
This  traniaction  certainly  contains  remarkable  cir- 
cumftances,  which  difcover  the  manners  and  fenti- 
ments  of  the  age,  and  may  prove  what  inaccurate 
work  might  be  expected  from  fuch  rude  hands,  when 
employed  in  legiflation,  and  in  rearing  the  delicate 
fabric  of  laws  and  a  conftitution. 

But  though  Edward  had  happily  recovered  his 
authority  at  home,  which  had  been  impaired  by  the 
events  of  the  French  war,  he  had  undergone  fo  many 
mortifications  from  that  attempt,  and  faw  fo  little 
profpect  of  fuccefs,  that  he  would  probably  have 
dropped  his  claim,  had  not  a  revolution  in  Britanny 
opened  to  him  more  promising  views,  and  given  his 
enterprifing  genius  a  full  opportunity  of  difplaving 
itfelf. 

John  III.  duke  of  Britanny  had,  during  fome  Affairs  of 
years,  found  himfelf  declining  through  age  and  in-  Brinwy. 
firmitiesj  and  having  no  iflue,  he  was  folicitous  to 
prevent  thofe  diforders  to  which,  on  the  event  of 
his  demife,  a  difputed  fuccefiion  might  expofe  his 
fubjects.  His  younger  brother,  the  count  of  Pen- 
thievre,  had  left  only  one  daughter,  whom  the  duke 
deemed  his  heir ;  and  as  his  family  had  inherited  the 
dutchy  by  a  female  fucceliion,  he  thought  her  title 
preferable  to  that  of  the  count  of  Mountfort,  who, 
being  his  brother  by  a  fecond  marriage,  was  the 
male  heir  of  that  principality".  He  accordingly 
purpofed  to  beftow  his  niece  in  marriage  on  fome 
perlbn  who  might  be  able  to  defend  her  rights  ;  and 
he  caft  his  eye  on  Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the 
king  of  France,  by  his  mother  Margaret  of  Valois,' 
filler  to  that  monarch.  But  as  he  both  loved  his' 
fu ejects,  and  was  beloved  by  them,  he  determined 
not  to  take  this  important  flep  without  their  appro- 
bation ;  and  having  ailembled  the  ftates  of  Britanny, 

»  Cotton's  Abridgtn.  p.  38,  -jjj,        »  Froiflard,  Hv.  i.  chap.  64. 
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CHAP,  he  reprefented  to  them  the  advantages  of  that  alii- 
r  1  _' _f  ance,  and  the  profpect  which  it  gave  of  an  entire 
134.1.  fe:tlement  of  the  fucceffion.  The  Bretons  willing!/ 
concurred  in  his  choice:  The  marriage  was  con- 
cluded :  All  his  vaiTals,  and  among  the  reft  the 
count  of  Mountfort,  iwore  fealty  to  Charles  and  to 
his  confort  as  to  their  future  ibvereigns :  And  every 
danger  of  civil  commotions  ieemed  to  be  obviated, 
as  far  as  human  prudence  could  provide  a  remedy 
againft  them. 

But  on  the  death  of  this  good  prince,  the  am- 
bition of  the  count  of  Mountfort  broke  through  all 
thefe  regulations,  and  kindled  a  war,  not  only  dan- 
gerous to  Britanny,  but  to  a  great  pjrt  of  Europe. 
While  Charles  of  Blois  was  foliciting  at  the  court  of 
France  the  inveftiture  of  the  dutchy,  Mountfort 
was  active  in  acquiring  immediate  pofTefiion  of  it ; 
and  by  force  or  intrigue  he  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Rennes,  Nantz,  Bred,  Hennebonne,  and  all  the 
moft  important  fortrefTes,  and  engaged  many  con- 
fiderable  barons  to  acknowledge  his  authority0. 
Senfible  that  he  could  expect  no  favour  from  Philip,, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  England,  on  pretence  of  foli- 
citing his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which 
had  devolved  to  him  by  his  brother's  death  ;  and 
there,  offering  to  do  homage  to  Edward  as  king  of 
France,  for  the  dutchy  of  Britanny,  he  propofed  a 
flricr.  alliance  for  the  fupport  of  their  mutual  pre- 
tenfions.  Edward  faw  immediately  the  advantages 
attending  this  treaty  :  Mountfort,  an  active  and  va- 
liant prince,  clofely  united  to  him  by'  interefr, 
ooened  at  once  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France3 
and  afforded  him  much  more  flattering  views  than 
his  allies  on  the  fide  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, who  had  no  fincere  attachment  to  his  caufe, 
and  whole  progrefs  was  alfo  obstructed  by  thofe  nu- 
merous .fortifications   which  had  been  raifed  on  that 

•  Froiffard,  liv.  i.  chop.  65,  66,  67,  68. 
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frontier.     Robert  of  Artois  was  zealous  in  enforcing  c  HrA  p- 
theie  confiderations :    The  ambitious  fpirit  of  Ed-  ^^r^j 
ward  was  little  difpofed  to  fit  down  under  thofe  re-      i34.i. 
pulfes  which  he  had  received,  and  which  he  thought  Renewal 
had  fo  much  impaired  his  reputation :   And  it  re-  vv;th 
quired  a  very  ihort  negotiation  to  conclude  a  treaty  Fiance. 
of  alliance    between    two  men  who,    though  their 
pleas  with  regard  to  the  preference  of  male  or  fe- 
male fuccemon  were  directly  oppofite,    were  inti- 
mately connected  by  their  immediate  intereftsp. 

As  this  treaty  was  ftill  a  fecret,  Mountfort  on  his 
return  ventured  to  appear  at  Paris,  in  order  to  de- 
fend his  caufe  before  the  court  of  peers  ;  but  ob- 
ferving  Philip  and  his  judges  to  be  preporTeiTed 
againft  his  title,  and  dreading  their  intentions  of 
arrefting  him,  till  he  mould  reftore  what  he  had 
feized  by  violence,  he  fuddenly  made  his  efcape ; 
and  war  immediately  commenced  between  him  and 
Charles  of  BloisJ.  Philip  fent  his  eldeft  fon,  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  with  a  powerful  army,  to  the 
afliftance  of  the  latter ;  and  Mountfort,  unable  to 
keep  the  field  againft  his  rival,  remained  in  the 
city  of  Nantz,  where  he  was  befieged.  The  city 
was  taken  by  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants ; 
Mountfort  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  was 
conducted  as  a  prifoner  to  Paris ;  and  was  (hut  up 
in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre1. 

This  event  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  preten-  1342. 
fions  of  the  count  of  Mountfort ;  but  his  affairs  were 
immediately  retrieved  by  an  unexpected  incident, 
which  infpired  new  life  and  vigour  into  his  party; 
Jane  of  Flanders,  countefs  of  Mountfort,  the  moft 
extraordinary  woman  of  the  age,  was  roufed,  by 
the  captivity  of  her  hufband,  from  thofe  domeftie 
cares  to  which  fee  had  hitherto  limited  heV  genius ; 
and    ihe    courageoufly    undertook    to    fupport   the 

P  FioiflTard,  liv.  i.  chap.  69.  q  Ibid.  chap.  70,  71, 
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C  *yv~  P#  fa^"inS  fortunes  of  her  family.  No  fooner  did  fii5 
^  .1  ^  _,  receive  the  fatal  intelligence,  than  flie  aiTembled 
1342.  the  inhabitants  of  Rennes,  where  fhe  then  refided  ; 
and  carrying  her  infant  ion  in  her  arms,  deplored  to 
them  the  calamity  of  their  fovereign.  She  recom- 
mended to  their  care  the  illuftrious  orphan,  the  fole 
male  remaining  of  their  ancient  princes,  who  had 
governed  them  with  fuch  indulgence  and  lenity, 
and  to  whom  they  had  ever  profeffed  the  moft 
zealous  attachment.  She  declared  herfelf  willing  to 
run  all  hazards  with  them  in  fo  jufr.  a  caufe ;  difco- 
vered  the  refources  which  ftill  remained  in  the  alli- 
ance of  England  ;  and  entreated  them  to  make  one 
effort  againft  an  ufurper  who,  being  impofed  on 
them  by  the  arms  of  France,  would  in  return  make 
a  facrifice  to  his  protector  of  the  ancient  liberties  of 
Britanny.  The  audience,  moved  by  the  affecting 
appearance,  and  infpirited  by  the  noble  conduct  of 
the  princefs,  vowed  to  live  and  die  with  her  in  de- 
fending the  rights  of  her  family  :  All  the  other  for- 
trefles  of  Britanny  embraced  the  fame  refolution  5 
The  countefs  went  from  place  to  place,  encouraging 
the  garriibns,  providing  them  with  every  thing  ne- 
ceflary  for  fubfiftence,  and  concerting  the  proper 
plans  of  defence  j  and  after  fhe  had  put  the  whole 
province  in  a  good  pofture,  fhe  fhut  herfelf  up  in 
Hennebonne,  where  fhe  waited  with  impatience 
the  arrival  of  thofe  fuccours  which  Edward  had 
promifed  her.  Meanwhile  fhe  fent  over  her  fon  to 
England,  that  fhe  might  both  put  him  in  a  place  of 
fafety,  and  engage  the  king  more  flrongly,  by  fuch 
a  pledge,  to  embrace  with  zeal  the  interefts  of  her 
family. 

Charles  ofBlois,  anxious  to  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  fo  important  a  fortrefs  as  Hennebonne,  and 
ftill  more  to  take  the  countefs  prifoner,  from  whofe 
vigour  and  capacity  all  the  difficulties  to  his  fuccef- 
fion  in  Britanny  now  proceeded,  fat  down  before 
the  place  with  a  great  army,  compofed  of  French, 
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Spaniards,  Genoefe,  and  fome  Bretons;  and  he  chap. 
conducted  the  attack  with  indefatigable  indurlry5.  ._  *  j  _j 
The  defence  was  no  lefs  vigorous  :  The  befiegers  134.1. 
were  repulied  in  every  aftault :  Frequent  fallies 
were  made  with  fuccefs  by  the  garrifon  :  And  the 
countefs  herfelf  being  the  mod  forward  in  all  mili- 
tary" operations,  every  one  was  afhamed  not  to  exert 
himfeJf  to  the  utmcft  in  this  defj'erate  fituation. 
One  day  (he  perceived  that  the  befiegers,  entirely 
occupied  in  an  attack,  had  neglected  a  diftant 
quarter  of  their  camp  ;  and  (he"  immediately  fallied 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  200  cavalry,  threw 
them  into  confufion,  did  great  execution  upon  them, 
and  fet  fire  to  their  tents,  baggage,  and  magazines : 
But  when  fhe  was  preparing  to  return,  lhe  found 
that  (he  was  intercepted,  and  that  a  confiderable 
body  of  the  enemy  had  thrown  themfelves  between 
her  and  the  gates.  She  initantly  took  her  refoku 
tion  :  She  ordered  her  men  to  difband,  and  to  make 
the  beft  of  their  way  by  flight  to  Bred:  She  met 
them  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  col- 
lected another  body  of  500  horie,  returned  to 
Hennebonne,  broke  unexpectedly  through  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  was  received  with  (houts  and 
acclamations  by  the  garrifon,  who,  encouraged  by 
this  reinforcement,  and  by  fo  rare  an  example  of 
female  valour,  determined  to  defend  themfelves  to 
the  lad  extremity. 

The  reiterated  attacks,  however,  of  the  befiegers 
had  at  length  made  feveral  breaches  in  the  walls ; 
and  it  was  apprehended  that  a  general  affault,  which 
was  every  hour  expected,  would  overpower  the  gar- 
rifon, diminifhed  in  numbers,  and  extremely  weak- 
ened with  watching  and  fatigue.  It  became  necef- 
fary  to  treat  of  a  capitulation  ;  and  the  bifhop  of 
Leon  was  already  engaged,  for  that  purpofe,  in  a 
conference  with  Charles  of  Blois  j  when  the  coun- 
tefs, who  had  mounted  to  a  high  tower,   and  was 

•  Froifiard,  liv.  i.  ihap.  Si. 
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C  hap.  looking  towards  the  fea  with  great  impatience,  de- 
^jVl^,  fcried  tome  fails  at  a  distance.     She  immediately 
13+2.      exclaimed:    Behold  the  fuccours  *   the  Euglijh  Juc- 
cours  !  No  capitulation*  I     This  fleet  had  on  board 
a  body  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,   and  fix  thoufand 
archers,  whom  Edward  had  prepared  for  the  relief 
of  Hennebonne,   but  who  had  been  long  detained 
.  by  contrary  winds.     They  entered  the  harbour  un- 
der the  command  of  fir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the 
braved  captains  of  England  ;   and  having  infpired 
fi  em  courage  into  the  garrifon,   immediately  fallied 
forth,  beat  the  befiegers  from  all  their  pofts,  and 
obliged  them  to  decamp. 

But  notwithstanding  this  fuccels,  the  countefs  of 
Mountfort  found  that  her  party,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  was  declining  in  every  quarter ;  and  fhe 
went  over  to  fblicit  more  effectual  fuccours  from  the 
king  of  England.  Edward  granted  her  a  confider- 
able  reinforcement  under  Robert  of  Artois  -,  who 
embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of  forty- five  (hips,  and 
failed  to  Britanny.  He  was  met  in  his  pafTage  by 
the  enemy ;  an  action  enfued,  where  the  countefs 
behaved  with  her  wonted  valour,  and  charged  the 
enemy  fword  in  hand ;  but  the  hoftile  fleets,  after  a 
jfliarp  action,  were  feparated  by  a  florm,  and  the 
Engiifh  arrived  fafely  in  Britanny.  The  firft  ex- 
ploit of  Robert  was  the  taking  of  Vannes,  which  he 
mattered  by  conduct  and  addrefsu :  But  he  furvived 
a  very  little  tinr3  this  profperity.  The  Breton  noble- 
men of  the  part"  of  Charles  afTembled  fecretly  in 
arms,  attacked  Vannes  of  a  fudden,  and  carried  the 
£>lace  ■,  chiefly  by  reafon  of  a  wound  received  by  Ro- 
bert, of  which  he  foon  after  died  at  fea  on  his  return 
to  England  w. 

After  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  the 
chief  author  of  all  the  calamities  with  which  his 


«  Fi'oiffanl,  iiv.  i.  chap.  3i.  «  Ibid.  chap.  93. 
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country  was  overwhelmed  for  more  than  a  century,  c  H 
Edward  undertook    in    perfon   the  defence  of  the  /, 

countefs  of  Mountfort ;  and  as  the  kit  truce  with 
France  was  now  expired,  the  war,  which  the  Enghfh. 
and  French  had  hitherto  carried  on  as  allies  to  the 
competitors  for  Britanny,  was  thenceforth  conduced 
in  the  name  and  under  the  itandard  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs.  The  king  landed  at  Morbian,  near  Vannes, 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men  ;  and,  being  matter  of 
the  field,  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  luitre  to  his 
arms,  by  commencing  at  once  three  important 
fieges,  that  of  Vannes,  of  Rennes,  and  of  Nantz. 
But  by  undertaking  too  much,  he  failed  of  fuccefs 
in  all  his  enterprifes.  Even  the  fiege  of  Vannes, 
which  Edward  in  perfon  conducted  with  vigour,  ad- 
vanced but  (lowly*  ;  and  the  French  had  all  the  lei- 
lure  requifite  for  making  preparations  againft  him. 
The  duke  of  Normandy,  eldeft  fon  of  Philip,  ap- 
peared in  Britanny,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
30,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry ;  and  Edward 
was  now  obliged  to  draw  together  all  his  forces, 
and  to  entrench  himfelf  ftrongly  before  Vannes, 
where  the  duke  of  Normandy  foon  after  arrived,  and 
Jn  a  manner  inverted  the  beiiegers.  The  gairifon 
and  the  French  camp  were  plentifully  fupplied  with 
provifions ;  while  the  Englifh,  who  durit  not  make 
any  attempt  upon  the  place  in  the  prelence  of  a  iu- 
perior  army,  drew  all  their  fubfiitence  from  Eng^ 
land,  expofed  to  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  and  fome- 
times  to  thofe  which  arofe  from  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  dangerous  fituation,  Edward  will-  134.3, 
ingly  hearkened  to  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  le- 
gates, the  cardinals  of  Paleftine  and  Frefcati,  who 
endeavoured  to  negociate,  if  not  a  peace,  at  leaft  a 
truce,  between  the  two  kingdoms.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  for  a  cerTation  of  arms  during  three  yearsy ; 
&r.d  Edward  had  the  abilities,  notwithstanding  his 

x  Fioiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  95. 
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chap,  prefent  dangerous  fituation,  to  procure  to  himfelf 
.  '  __.  very  equal  and  honourable  terms.  It  was  agreed 
'  -J34-2-  that  Vannes  fhould  be  iequcftered,  during  the  truce, 
in  the  hands  of  the  legates,  to  be  difpofed  of  after- 
wards as  they  pleafed  ;  and  though  Edward  knew 
the  partiality  of  the  court  of  Rome  towards  his  an- 
tagonifts,  he  faved  himfelf,  by  this  device,  from  the 
dilhonour  of  having  undertaken  a  fruitlefs  enterprife, 
It  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  all  prifoners  mould  be  re- 
leafed,  that  the  places  in  Britanny  mould  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  prefent  poffelTbrs,  and  that  the  allies 
on  both  fides  (hould  be  comprehended  in  the  truce2. 
Edward,  foon  after  concluding  this  treaty,  embarked 
with  his  army  for  England. 

The  truce,  though  calculated  for  a  long  time, 
was  of  very  fhort  duration  ;  and  each  monarch  en- 
deavoured to  throw  on  the  other  the  blame  of  its 
infraction.  Of  courfe  the  hiftorians  of  the  two  coun- 
tries differ  in  their  account  of  the  matter.  It  feems 
probable,  however,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  French 
writers,  that  Edward,  in  confenting  to  the  truce^ 
had  no  other  view  than  to  extricate  himfelf  from  a 
perilous  fitqation  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  was 
afterwards  very  carelefs  in  obferving  it.  In  all  the 
'memorials  which  remain  on  this  fubject,  he  com- 
plains chiefly  of  the  punifhment  inflicted  on  Oliver 
de  ClifTon,  John  de  Montauban,  and  other  Breton 
noblemen,  who  he  fays  were  partifans  of  the  family 
of  Mountfort,  and  confequently  under  the  protec- 
tion of  England  '\  But  it  appears,  that  at  the  con- 
cluiicn  of  the  truce,  thefe  noblemen  had  openly,  by 
their  declarations  and  actions,  embraced  the  caufe  of 
Charles  of  Bloisb;  and  if  they  had  entered  into  any 
fecret  correfpondence  and  engagements  with  Ed- 
ward, they  wtre  traitors  to  their  party,  and  were 
juftly  puniinable  by  Philip  and  Charles  for  their 
breach  of  faith ;    nor  had  Edward  any  ground  of 

-  Heming.  p.  359.  a  Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  45-5,  4.54.  459.4.66. 
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complaint  againft  France  for  fuch  (everities.     But  chap. 
when  he  laid  thefe  pretended  injuries  before  the  par-  t    *v^  ^ 
liament,  whom*  he  affected  to  confuk  on  ail  occa-      13++. 
fions,  that  affembly  entered   into   the  quarrel,   ad- 
vifed   the   king  not  to  be  amufed  by  a  fraudulent 
truce,   and  granted  him  fupplies  for  the  renewal  of 
the  war :  The  counties  were  charged  with  a  fifteenth 
for  two  years,  and  the  boroughs  with  a  tenth.     The 
clergy  confented  to  give  a  tenth  for  three  years. 

These  fupplies  enabled  the  king  to  complete  his 
military  preparations ;  and  he  lent  his  coufin, 
Henry  earl  of  Derby,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Lancafter, 
into  Guienne,  for  the  defence  of  that  province0. 
This  prince,  the  mod  accomplished  in  the  Englifh 
court,  poffeiTed  to  a  high  degree  the  virtues  of  juf- 
tice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  thofe  of  valour  and 
conduit  f  j  and  not  content  with  protecting  and 
cherifhing  the  province  committed  to  his  care,  he 
made  a  fuccefsful  invafion  on  the  enemy.  He  at- 
tacked the  count  of  Lille,  the  French  general,  at 
Bergerac,  beat  him  from  his  entrenchments,  and 
took  the  place.  He  reduced  a  great  part  of  Peri- 
gord,  and  continually  advanced  in  his  conquefts, 
till  the  count  of  LiQe,  having  collected  an  army  of 
ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men,  fat  down  before  Au- 
beroche,  in  hopes  of  recovering  that  place,  which  1345. 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  The  earl 
of  Derby  came  upon  him  by  furprife,  with  only  a 
thoufand  cavalry,  threw  the  French  into  diforder, 
pufhed  his  advantages,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory.     Lifle  himfelf,  with  many  confiderable  no- 

c  Froiffurd,  li v.  i.   chap.  103.     Avefbury,  p.  121. 

d  It  is  reported  of  this  prince,  that  having  once,  before  the  attack 
of  a  town,  promifed  the  foldiers  the  pkinder,  one  private  man  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  a  great  chelt  full  of  money,  which  he  immediately 
brought  to  the  earl,  as  thinking  it  too  great  for  himfelf  to  keep  poflef- 
fion  of  it.  But  Derby  told  him  that  his  promife  did  not  depend  on 
the  greatnefs  or  fmallnefs  of  the  lum  j  and  ordered  hirn  to  keep  it  all 
for  his  own  life, 
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chap.  h\es,    was  taken   prifoner6.      After  this   important 
L  _  '  _j  fuccefs,  Derby   made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  fubduing 
j  34.5.      the  French  provinces.     He  took  Monfegur,  Mon- 
fepat,  Villetranche,  Miremont,  and  Tonnins,  with 
the   fortrefs  of  DamafTen.      Aiguillon,    a  fortrefs 
deemed  impregnable,  fell   into   his  hands  from  the 
cowardice  of  the  governor.     Angouleme  was  fur- 
rendered  after  a  fhort  fiege.     The  only  place  where 
he    met    with    confiderable    refiftance    was    Reole, 
which,  however,  was  at  laft  reduced,  after  a  fiege 
of  above  nine  weeks f.     He  made  an  attempt  on 
Blaye,    but  thought   it  more  prudent  to  raife  the 
fiege,  than  wafte  his  time  before  a  place  of  fmall  im- 
portance2. 
334G.  The  reafon  why  Derby  was  permitted  to  make, 

without  oppofition,  fuch  progrefs  on  the  fide  of 
Guienne,  was  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
French  finances  then  laboured,  and  which  had 
obliged  Philip  to  lay  on  new  impofitions,  particu- 
larly the  duty  on  fait,  to  the  great  difcontent,  and 
almoft  mutiny,  of  his  fubjecls.  But  after  the  court 
of  France  was  fupplied  with  money,  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  j  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  at- 
tended by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  other  great 
nobility,  led  towards  Guienne  a  powerful  army, 
which  the  Englifh  could  not  think  of  refilling  in 
the  open  field.  The  earl  of  Derby  flood  on  the 
defenfive,  and  allowed  the  French  to  carry  on,  at 
leifure,  the  fiege  of  Angouleme,  which  was  their 
firft  enterprife.  John  lord  Norwich,  the  governor, 
after  a  brave  and  vigorous  defence,  found  himfelf 
reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  as  obliged  him  to  em- 
ploy a  ftratagem,  in  order  to  lave  his  garrifon,  and 
to  prevent  his  being  reduced  to  furrender  at  difcre- 
tion.  He  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  defired  a  parley 
with  the  duke  of  Normandy.    The  prince  there  told 

e  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  104.  f  Ibid.  chap.  no. 
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Norwich,  that  he  fuppofed  he  intended  to  capitu-  chap. 
late.  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  governor :  "  But  u  XV*_, 
tc  as  to-morrow  is  the  feaft  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  1346. 
"  I  know  that  you,  Sir,  as  well  as  myfelf,  bear  a 
"  great  devotion,  I  defire  a  ceffation  of  arms  for 
cc  that  day."  The  propofal  was  agreed  to  ;  and 
Norwich,  having  ordered  his  forces  to  prepare  all 
their  baggage,  marched  out  next  day,  and  advanced 
towards  the  French  camp.  The  befiegers,  imagin- 
ing they  were  to  be  attacked,  ran  to  their  arms ;  but 
Norwich  fent  a  meflenger  to  the  duke,  reminding 
him  of  his  engagement.  The  duke,  who  piqued 
himielf  on  faithfully  keeping  his  word,  exclaimed,  / 
fee  the  governor  has  outwitted  me  :  But  let  us  be  con- 
tent with  gaining  the  -place :  And  the  Englifh  were 
allowed  to  pals  through  the  camp  unmoleftedh. 
After  fome  other  fuccefies,  the  duke  of  Normandy 
laid  fiege  to  Aiguillon  ;  and  as  the  natural  ftrength 
of  the  fortrefs,  together  with  a  brave  garrifon  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  fir 
Walter  Manny,  rendered  it  impoflible  to  take  the 
place  by  afiault,  he  purpofed,  after  making  feveral 
fruitlefs  attacks1,  to  reduce  it  by  famine:  But,  be- 
fore he  could  finifli  this  enterprife,  he  was  called  to 
another  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  by  one  of  the 
greateft  dilafters  that  ever  befel  the  French  mo- 
narchy k. 

Edward,  informed  by  the  earl  of  Derby  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  Guienne  was  expofed,  had 
prepared  a  force  with  which  he  intended,  in  perfon, 
to  bring  it  relief.  He  embarked  at  Southampton, 
on  board  a  fleet  of  near  a  thoufand  fail  of  all  dimen- 
fions  ;  and  carried  with  him,  befides  all  the  chief 
nobility  of  England,  his  eldeft  fon,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  now  15  years  of  age.  The  v/inds  proved 
long  contrary  ] ;  and  the  king,  in  defpair  of  arriving 
in  time  at  Guienne,  was  at  laft  perfuaded  by  Geoffrey 

b  Fro'iford,  liv.  i.  clmp.  no.  i  Ibid,  chap,  121. 
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C  x\?  P'  d'Harcourt,  t0  change  the  deftination  of  his  enter- 
t^^,  J^  prile.  This  nobleman  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  had 
JJ46«  long  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  court  of 
France,  and  was  generally  efteemed  for  his  perfonal 
merit  and  his  valour ;  but  being  difobliged  and  per- 
fecuted  by  Philip,  he  had  fled  into  England  ;  had 
recommended  himfelf  to  Edward,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  men  ;  and  had  fucceeded  to  Robert 
ofArtois  in  the  invidious  office  of  exciting  and  aflift- 
ing  the  king  in  every  enterprife  againft  his  native 
country.  Tie  had  long  infifted,  that  an  expedition 
to  Normandy  promifed,  in  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  more  favourable  fuccefs  than  one  to 
Guienne;  that  Edward  would  find  the  northern 
provinces  almoft  deftitute  of  military  force,  which 
had  been  drawn  to  the  fouth;  that  they  were  full 
of  flourifhing  cities,  whofe  plunder  would  enrich  the 
Englilh  j  that  their  cultivated  fields,  as  yet  un- 
fpoiled  by  war,  would  fupply  them  with  plenty  of 
provifions ;  and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca- 
pital rendered  every  event  of  importance  in  thofe 
quarters m.  Thefe  reafons,  which  had  not  before 
been  duly  weighed  by  Edward,  began  to  make  more 
impreffion,  after  the  difappointments  which  he  met 
i:th  July,  with  in  his  voyage  to  Guienne  :  He  ordered  his  fleet 
to  fail  to  Normandy,  and  fafely  diiembarked  his 
army  at  la  Hogue. 
invafionof  This  army,  which  during  the  courfe  of  the  en- 
France,  fuing  campaign  was  crowned  with  the  mod  fplendid 
fuccefs,  confifted  of  four  thoufand  men  at  arms, 
ten  thoufand  archers,  ten  thoufand  Welfh  infantry, 
and  fix  thoufand  Irifli.  The  Welfh  and  the  Irifh 
were  light  diforderly  troops,  fitter  for  doing  execu- 
tion in  a  purfuit,  or  fcouring  the  country,  than  for 
any  ftable  action.  The  bow  was  always  efteemed  a 
frivolous  weapon,  where  true  military  difcipline  was 
known,  and  regular  bodies  of  well-armed  foot 
maintained.     The  only  folid  force  in  this  army  were 

m  JVcnflaril,  liv.  i.  chap.  in. 
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the  men   at  arms;  and  even  thefe,  being   cavalry,  CHA..P. 

were  on  that  account  much  inferior,  in  the  mock  of  < *  j 

battle,  to   good  infantry  :   And  as  zh>^  whole  were      1346. 
new  levied   troops,  we  are  led  to  entertain  a  very 
mean  idea  of  the  military  force  of  thole  ages,  which, 
being  ignorant  of  every  other  art,   had  not  properly 
cultivated  the  art  of  war  itfelf,  the  fole  object  o! 
neral  attention. 

The  king  created  the  earl  of  Arundel  conftablc  of 
his  army,  and  the  earls  of  VVarwic  and  Harccurn 
marefchals  :  He  beftcwed  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  the  prince  of  Wales  and  fcverai  of  the  young  no- 
bility immediately  upon  his  landing.  After  de- 
stroying all  the  (hips  in  la  Hogue,  Barfkur,  and 
Cherbourg,  he  fpread  his  army  over  the  whole 
country,  and  gave  them  an  unbounded  licence  of 
burning,  fpoiling,  and  plundering  every  place  of 
which  they  became  matters.  The  loofe  difcipline 
then  prevalent  could  not  be  much  hurt  by  thefe  dis- 
orderly practices  -,  and  Edward  took  care  to  prevent 
any  furprife,  by  giving  orders  to  his  troops,  how- 
ever they  might  difperfe  themfelves  in  the  day-time, 
always  to  quarter  themfelves  at  night  near  the  main 
body.  In  this  manner  Montebourg,  Carentan,  St. 
Lo,  Valognes,  and  other  places  in  the  Cotentin, 
were  pillaged  without  refiftance ;  and  an  univerfal 
confternation  was  fpread  over  the  province". 

The  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  invafion  loon 
reached  Paris ;  and  threw  Philip  into  great  per- 
plexity. He  iffued  orders,  however,  for  levying 
forces  in  all  quarters,  and  difpatched  the  count  of 
Eu,  conttable  of  France,  and  the  count  of  Tancar- 
ville,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  the  defence  of  Caen, 
a  populous  and  commercial,  but  open  city,  which 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Englifh  army. 
The  temptation  of  fo  rich  a  prize  foon  allured  Ed- 
ward to  approach  it ;  and  the  inhabitants,  encou- 
raged by  their  numbers,  and  by  the  reinforcements 
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chap,  which  they  daily  received  from  the  country,  ven- 
L  ?  .*__  tured  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  But  their  courage 
l346.  failed  them  on  the  firfl  fhock:  They  fled  with'pre- 
cipitation  :  The  counts  of  Eu  and  Tancarville  were 
taken  priibners  :  The  victors  entered  the  city  along 
with  the  vanquifhed,  and  a  furious  mafTacre  com- 
menced, without  diftinclion  of  age,  fex,  or  condi- 
tion. The  citizens,  in  defpair,  barricadoed  their 
houfes,  and  affaulted  the  Englifh  with  (tones,  bricks, 
and  every  miffile  weapon  :  The  Englim  made  way 
by  fire  to  the  destruction  of  the  citizens :  Till  Ed- 
ward, anxious  to  fave  both  his  fpoil  and  his  foldiers, 
flopped  the  mafTacre  $  and  having  obliged  the  in- 
habitants to  lay  down  their  arms,  gave  his  troops 
licence  to  begin  a  more  regular  and  lefs  hazardous 
plunder  of  the  city.  The  pillage  continued  for  three 
days :  The  king  referved  for  his  own  fhare  the 
jewels,  plate,  filks,  fine  cloth,  and  fine  linen  ;  and 
he  bellowed  all  the  remainder  of  the  fpoil  on  his 
army.  The  whole  was  embarked  on  board  the 
fhips,  and  fent  over  to  England ;  together  with 
three  hundred  of  the  richeft  citizens  of  Caen,  whofe 
ranfom  was  an  additional  profit,  which  he  expected 
afterwards  to  levy0.  This  difmal  fcene  pafTed  in  the 
preience  of  two  cardinal  legates,  who  had  come  to 
negociate  a  peace  between  the  kingdom?. 

The  king  moved  next  to  Rouen,  in  hopes  of 
treating  that  city  in  the  fame  manner;  but  found 
that  the  bridge  over  the  Seine  was  already  broken 
down,  and  that  the  king  of  France  himfelf  was  ar- 
rived there  with  his  army.  He  marched  along  the 
banks  of  that  river  towards  Paris,  deftroying  the 
whole  country,  and  every  town  and  village  which  he 
met  with  on  his  road p.  Some  of  his  light  troops 
carried  their  ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris ;  and 
the  royal  palace  of  St.  Germans,  together  with  Nan- 
terre,  Ruelle,  and  other  villages,  was  reduced  to 
afhes  within  fight  of  the  capital.     The  Englifh  in- 
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tended  to  pafs  the  river  at  Polity,  but  found  the 
French  army  encamped  on  the  oppofite  banks,  and 
the  bridge  at  that  place,  as  well  as  ali  others  over  the 
Seine,  broken  down  by  orders  from  Philip.  Ed- 
ward now  faw  that  the  French  meant  to  inclofe  him 
in  their  country,  in  hopes  of  attacking  him  with  ad- 
vantage on  all  (ides  :  But  he  faved  himfelf  by  a  ftra- 
tagem  from  this  perilous  fituition.  He  gave  his  army 
orders  to  diflodge,  and  to  advance  farther  up  the 
Seine  ;  but  immediately  returning  by  the  fame  road, 
he  arrived  at  Poiffy,  which  the  enemy  had  already 
quitted  in  order  to  attend  his  motions.  Fie  repaired 
the  bridge  with  incredible  celerity,  paiTed  over  his 
army,  and  having  thus  difengaged  himfelf  from  the 
enemy,  advanced  by  quick  marches  towards  Flan- 
ders. His  vanguard,  commanded  by  Harcourt, 
met  with  the  townfmen  of  Amiens,  who  were  harden- 
ing to  reinforce  their  king,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  daughter0:  He  paffed  by  Beauvois,  and  burned 
the  fuburbs  of  that  city :  But  as  he  approached  the 
Somme,  he  found  himfelf  in  the  fame  difficulty  as  be- 
fore: All  the  bridges  on  that  river  were  either  broken 
down,  or  ftrongly  guarded:  An  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Godemar  de  Faye,  was  itationed  on  the  op- 
pofite banks  :  Philip  was  advancing  on  him  from  the 
other  quarter,  with  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
men,:  And  he  was  thus  expofed  to  the  danger  of  be- 
ing incloied,  and  of  itarving  in  an  enemy's  country. 
Jn  this  extremity  he  publifhed  a  revvard  to  any  one 
that  mould  bring  him  intelligence  of  a  paffage  over 
the  Somme.  A  peafant,  called  Gobin  Agace,  whofe 
name  has  been  preferved  by  the  (hare  which  he  had 
in  thefe  important  tranfi&ions,  was  tempted  on  this 
occafion  to  betray  the  intereik  of  his  country;  and 
he  informed  Edward  of  a  ford  below  Abbeville  which 
had  a  found  bottom,  and  might  be  palled  without 
difficulty  at  low  water1.  The  king  h  aliened  thither, 
but  found  Godemar  de  Faye  on  the  oppoike  banks. 
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chap.  Being  urged  by  necefiity,  he  deliberated  not  a  md* 
K_J^'j  menc;  but  threw  himfelf  into  the  river,  fword  in 
134G.  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  ftation  ;  and  purfued  them  to  a  diftance 
on  the  plain'.  The  French  army  under  Philip  ar- 
rived at  the  ford  when  the  rear-guard  of  the  Englifli 
were  paffing.  So  narrow  was  the  efcape  which  Ed- 
ward, by  his  prudence  and  celerity,  made  from  this 
danger  !  The  rifing  of  the  tide  prevented  the  French 
king  from  following  him  over  the  ford,  and  obliged 
that  prince  to  take  his  route  over  the  bridge  at  Ab- 
beville ;  by  which  fome  time  was  loft. 

It  is  natural  to  think  that  Philip,  at  the  head  of 
fo  vaft  an  army,  was  impatient  to  take  revenge  on 
the  Englifh,  and  to  prevent  the  difgrace  to  which  he 
muft  be  expofed  if  an  inferior  enemy  fhould  be  al- 
lowed, after  ravaging  fo  great  a  part  of  his  kingdom, 
to  efcape  with  impunity.  Edward  alfo  was  fenfible 
that  fuch  muft  be  the  object  of  the  French  monarch; 
and,  as  he  had  advanced  but  a  little  way  before  his 
enemy,  he  law  the  danger  of  precipitating  his  march 
over  the  plains  of  Picardy,  and  ofexpofing  his  rear 
to  the  infults  of  the  numerous  cavalry,  in  which  the 
Battle  of  French  camp  abounded.  He  took,  therefore,  a 
decy.  prudent  refolution  :  He  chofe  his  ground  with  ad- 
251 '  ug*  vantage,  near  the  village  of  Crecy ;  he  difpofed  his 
army  in  excellent  order  j  he  determined  to  await  in 
tranquillity  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  ;  and  he  hoped 
that  their  cagernefs  to  engage  and  to  prevent  his  re- 
treat, after  all  their  pait  difappointments,  would 
hurry  them  on  to  fome  rafh  and  ill-concerted  action. 
He  drew  up  his  army  on  a  gentle  afcent,  and  di- 
vided them  into  three  lines :  The  firft  was  com- 
manded by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  under  him, 
by  the  earls  of  Warwic  and  Oxford,  by  Harcourt, 
and  by  the  lords  Chandos,  Holland,  and  other  no- 
blemen:  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton, 
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with  the  lords  Willoughby,  Baflfet,  Roos,   and  fir  c  "(/ p* 
Lewis  Tufton,  were  at  the  head  of  the  fecond  line  :  ,     -  T  -'  j* 
He  took  to  himfelf  the  command  of  the  third  divi-      1345. 
fion,  by  which  he  purpofed  either  to  bring  fuccour 
to  the  two  firft  lines,  or  to  fecure  a  retreat  in  cafe 
of  any  misfortune,  or  to  pufh  his  advantages  againft 
the  enemy.  He  had  likevvile  the  precaution  to  throw 
up  trenches  on  his  flanks,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf 
from  the  numerous  bodies  of  the  French,  who  might 
aflail  him  from  that  quarter;  and  he  placed  all  his 
bago-ag-e  behind  him  in  a  wood,  which  he  alfo  fe- 

DO     O  * 

cured  by  an  intrenchment'. 

The  fkill  and  order  of  this  difpofition,  with  the 
tranquillity  in  which  it  was  made,  ferved  extremely 
to  compofe  the  minds  of  the  foldiers ;  and  the  king, 
that  he  might  farther  infpirit  them,  rode  through 
the  ranks  with  fuch  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and  ala- 
crity, as  conveyed  the  higheft  confidence  into  every 
beholder.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  necefTity  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  and  the  certain  and  in- 
evitable deftruction  which  awaited  them,  if  in  their 
prefent  fituation,  enclofed  on  all  hands  in  an  enemy's 
country,  they  trufted  to  any  thing  but  their  own 
valour,  or  gave  that  enemy  an  opportunity  of  taking 
revenge  for  the  many  infults  and  indignities  which 
they  had  of  late  put  upon  him.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  vifible  afcendant  which  they  had  hitherto 
maintained  over  all  the  bodies  of  French  troops 
that  had  fallen  in  their  way  ;  and  aflured  them,  that- 
the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  army  which  at  prefent 
hovered  over  them,  gave  them  not  greater  force* 
but  was  an  advantage  eafily  compenfated  by  the  or- 
der in  which  he  had  placed  his  own  army,  and  the 
refolution  which  he  expected  from  them.  He  de- 
manded nothing,  he  faid,  but  that  they  would  imi- 
tate his  own  example,  and  that   of  the  prince  of 
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Wales ;  and  as  the  honour,  the  lives,  the  liberties 
of  all  were  now  expofed  to  the  fame  danger,  he  was 
T346. ~  confident  that  they  would  make  one  common  effort 
to  extricate  themfelves  from  the  prefent  difficulties, 
and  that  their  united  courage  would  give  them  the 
victory  over  all  their  enemies. 

It  is  related  by  fome  hiftorians",  that  Edward, 
befides  the  refources  which  he  found  in  his  own  ge- 
nius and  prefence  of  mind,  employed  alfo  a  new  in- 
vention againft  the  enemy,  and  placed  in  his  front' 
fome  pieces  of  artillery,  the  firft  that  had  yet  been 
made  ufe  of  on  any  remarkable  occafion  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  moft  lingular  dif- 
coveries  that  has  been  made  among  men ;  a  difco. 
very  which  changed  by  degrees  the  whole  art  of  war, 
and  by  confequence  many  circumftances  in  the  poli- 
tical government  of  Europe.  But  the  ignorance  of 
that  age  in  the  mechanical  arts  rendered  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  new  invention  very  flow.  The  artillery 
rirft  framed  were  fo  clumfy,  and  of  fuch  difficult 
management,  that  men  were  not  immediately  kn- 
fible  of  their  ufe  and  efficacy  :  And  even  to  thepre- 
fent  times,  improvements  have  been  continually 
making  on  this  furious  engine,  which,  though  it 
feemed  contrived  for  the  deitruftion  of  mankind, 
and  the  overthrow  of  empires,  has  in  the  iffue  ren- 
dered battles  lefs  bloody,  and  has  given  greater  lia- 
bility to  civil  focieties.  Nations  by  its  means  have 
been  brought  more  to  a  level :  Conquefts  have  be- 
come lefs  frequent  and  rapid :  Succefs  in  war  has 
been  reduced  nearly  to  be  a  matter  of  calculation  : 
And  any  nation  overmatched  by  its  enemies,  either 
yields  to  their  demands,  or  fecures  itfelf  by  alliances 
againft  their  violence  and  invafion. 

The  invention  of  artillery  was  at  this  time  known 
in  France  as  well  as  in  England w  i  but  Philip,  in  his 

u  Jean  Villani,  lib.  xii.  cap.  66. 
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nurrv  to  overtake  the  enemy,  had  probably  left  his  G  ^^?* 
cannon  behind  him,   which  he  regarded  as  a  iifelefs  t    —,-'_> 
incumbrance.     All  his  other  movements  difcovered     13*6, 
the  lame  imprudence  and  precipitation.     Impelled 
by  anger,  a  dangerous   counfellor,   and   trufting  to 
the  great  fuperiority   of  his  numbers,   he  thought 
that  all  depended  on  forcing  an  engagement  with 
the   Englim  ;  and  that,   if  he  could  once  reach  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat,  the  victory  on  his  fide  was 
certain  and   inevitable.     He   made    a  hafty  march, 
in  fome  confufion,  from   Abbeville;    but   after  he 
had  advanced  above  two  leagues,  fome  gentlemen, 
whom  he  had  fent  before  to  take  a  view  of  the 
enemy,  returned  to  him,   and  brought  him  intelli- 
gence, that  they  had  feen  the  Englilli  drawn  up  in 
great  order,  and  awaiting  his  arrival.  They  therefore 
advifed   him  to  defer  the  combat  till  the  enfuing 
day,    when  his  army  would    have  recovered  from 
their  fatigue,    and   might    be  difpofed   into  better 
order  than  their  prefent  hurry  had  permitted  them 
to  obferve.     Philip  aMented   to   this   counfel;    but 
the  former  precipitation   of  his  march,   and  the  im- 
patience of  the  French   nobility,  made  it  imprac- 
ticable for  him  to  put  it  in  execution.     One  divifion 
prefled  upon  another :  Orders  to  flop  were  not  fea~ 
fonably  conveyed  to   all  of  them :    This  immenfe 
body  was  not  governed  by  fufficientdifcipline  to  be 
manageable:    And  the  French  army,    imperfectly 
formed  into   three  lines,  arrived,    already  fatigued 
and  diibrde.'-J,    in   prefence  of  the  enemy.     The 
firft  line,   cunfifting  of  15,000  Genoefe  crofs- bow- 
men,   was   commanded    by    Anthony   Doria   and 
Charles   Grimaldi :    The  fecond   was   led   by   the 
count  of  Alencon  brother  to  the  king:  The  king 
himfelf  was  at  the  head  of  the  third.     Befides  the 
French   monarch,    there   were  Vno,   lefs   than  three 
crowned  heads  in  this  engagement :  The  king  of 
Bohemia,   the  king  of  the  Romans,  his  fon,  and 
the  king  of  Majorca;    with    all   the   nobility   and 
Vol,  II.  F  f  great 
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chap,  great  vafifals  of  the  crown  of  Fiance.     The  army 

^  x  '    .  now  confifted  of  above  1 20,000  men,  more  than  three 

1346.     times  the  number  of  the  enemy.    But  the  prudence 

of  one  man  was  fuperior  to  the  advantage  of  all 

this  force  and  fplendour. 

The   Englifh,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
kept  their  ranks  firm  and   immoveable ;   and  the 
Genoefe  firft  began  the  attack.  There  had  happened, 
a  little  before  the  engagement,  a  thunder   fhower, 
which  had  moiftened  and  relaxed  the  firings  of  the 
Genoefe  crofs-bows;  their  arrows,  for  this  reafon, 
fell   fhort  of  the   enemy.     The    Englifh  archers, 
taking  their  bows  out  of  their  cafes,  poured  in  a 
fhower  of  arrows  upon  this  multitude  who  were  op- 
pofed  to  them,  and  foon  threw  them  into  diforder. 
The  Genoefe  fell  back  upon  the  heavy-armed  ca- 
valry of  the  count  of  Alencon  x  j  who,  enraged  at 
their  cowardice,  ordered  his  troops  to  put  them  to 
the  fword.     The  artillery  fired  amidft  the  crowd ; 
the  Englifh  archers  continued  to  fend  in  their  arrows 
among  them ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  in  that 
vafl  body  but  hurry  and  confufion,  terror  and  dif- 
may.     The  young  prince  of  Wales  had  the  prefence 
of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  this  fituation,  and  to 
lead  on  his  line  to  the  charge.    The  French  cavalry, 
however,  recovering  fomewhat  their  order,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  their  leader^  made  a 
flout  refiftancej  and  having  at  laft  cleared  them- 
felves   of  the  Genoefe  runaways,    advanced   upon 
their  enemies,  and  by  their  fuperior  numbers  began 
to  hem  them  round.     The  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Northampton  now  advanced  their  line  to  fuftain  the 
prince,  who,   ardent  in  his  firft  feats  of  arms,  fet 
an  example  of  valour  which  was  imitated  by  all  his 
followers.     The  battle  became,  for  fome  time,  hot 
and  dangerous ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwic,  apprehen- 
five  of  the  event  from  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the 

*  Fcoiflkrd,  Uv.  i.  chap.  130, 
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French,  difpatched  a  meflenger  to  the  king,  and 
entreated  him  to  fend  fuccours  to  the  relief  of  the 
prince.     Edward  had  chofen  his  ftation  on  the  top      1346. 
of  the  hill ;  and  he  furveyed  in  tranquillity  the  fcene 
of  action.     When  the  meflenger  accofted  him,  his 
firft  queftion  was,  whether  the  prince  were  flain  or 
wounded  ?  On  receiving  an  anfwer  in  the  negative, 
Return,   faid  he,  to  my  Jon,  and  tell  him  that  I  re- 
Jerve  the  honour  of  the  day  to  him  :  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  Jhow  htm/elf  worthy  of  the  honour  of 
knighthood  which  I  Jo   lately  conferred  upon  him  : 
He  will  be  able,  without  my  affijlance,  to  repel  the 
enemy  y.     This  fpeech  being  reported  to  the  prince 
and  his  attendants,   infpired  them  with  frefh  cou- 
rage :  They  made  an  attack  with  redoubled  vigour 
on  the  French,  in  which  the  count  of  Alencon  was 
flain  :  That  whole  line  of  cavalry  was  thrown  into 
diforder :  The  riders  were  killed,  or  difmounted  : 
The  Welfh  infantry  ruflied  into  the  throng,    and 
with  their  long  knives  cut  the  throats  of  all  who 
had  fallen ;  nor  was  any  quarter  given  that  day  by 
the  victors z. 

The  king  of  France  advanced  in  vain  with  the 
rear  to  fuftain  the  line  commanded  by  his  brother : 
He  found  them  already  difcomfited;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  their  rout  increafed  the  confufion  which 
was  before  but  too  prevalent  in  his  own  body.  He 
had  himfelf  a  horfe  killed  under  him :  He  was  re- 
mounted j  and,  though  left  almoft  alone,  he  feemed 
ftill  determined  to  maintain  the  combat ;  when 
John  of  Hainault  feized  the  reins  of  his  bridle, 
turned  about  his  horfe,  and  carried  him  off  the  field 
of  battle.  The  whole  French  army  took  to  flight, 
and  was  followed  and  put  to  the  fword,  without 
mercy,  by  the  enemy ;  till  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
put  an  end  to  the  purfuit.  The  king,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  camp,  flew  into  the  arms  of  the  prince  of 

y  FroifTanl,  liv.  i.  chap.  130,  z  Ibid* 
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CHAP.  Wales,  and  exclaimed,   My    brave  Jon  I    Perfevere 

^_ J^ .  in  your  honourable  cauje  :  Yen  are  my  Jon  ;  Jcr  va- 

13+6.      liantly  have  ycu  acquitted ycurjelj  to-day  :  You  have 
Jjcivnyourje If  worthy  of  empire3. 

This  battle,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  began  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
.afternoon,  and  continued  till  evening.  The  next 
morning  was  foggy  ;  and  as  the  Englifh  obferved 
that  many  of  the  enemy  had  loft  their  way  in  the 
night  and  in  the  mift,  they  employed  a  ftratagem 
to  bring  them  into  their  power :  They  erected  on 
the  eminences  fome  French  ftandards  which  they 
had  taken  in  the  battle ;  and  all  who  were  allured  by 
this  falfe  fignal  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  no  quar- 
ter given  them.  In  excufe  for  this  inhumanity,  it 
was  alleged  that  the  French  king  had  given  like  orders 
to  his  troops  3  but  the  real  reafon  probably  was,  that 
the  Englifh,  in  their  prefent  fituation,  did  not  chufe 
to  be  encumbered  with  prifoners.  On  the  day  of 
battle,  and  on  the  enfuing,  there  fell,  by  a  mode- 
rate computation,  1200  French  knights,  1400  gen- 
tlemen, 4000  men  at  arms,  befides  about  30,000 
of  inferior  rank  b :  Many  of  the  principal  nobility 
of  France,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bourbon., 
the  earls  of  Flanders,  Blois,  Vaudemont,  Aumale, 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  kings  alio  of 
Bohemia  and  Majorca  were  flain  :  The  fate  of  the 
former  was  remarkable :  He  was  blind  from  age ; 
but  being  rcfolved  to  hazard  his  perfon,  and  fet  an 
example  to  others,  he  ordered  the  reins  of  his 
bridle  to  be  tied  on  each  fide  to  the  horfes  of  two 
gentlemen  of  his  train  ;  and  his  dead  body,  and 
thofe  of  his  attendants,  were  afterwards  found 
among  the  ilain,  with  their  horfes  {landing  by  them 
in  that  fituation  r.  His  creii  was  three  oftrich  fear 
thers  j  and  his  motto  thefe  German  words,  Ich  dien% 
Jferve :  Which  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  fuc- 

a  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  131.  h  Ibid.  Knyghton,  p.  2588. 
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ceflbrs  adopted  in   memorial  of  this  great  victory,  chap. 

The   action  may   feem   no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  , '  ^ 

fmall  lofs  fultained  by  the  Englifh,  than  for  the  1546. 
great  (laughter  of  the  French  :  There  were  killed  in 
it  only  one  efquire  and  three  knights d,  and  very 
few  of  inferior  rank  ;  a  demonftration,  that  the  pru- 
dent difpofition  planned  by  Edward,  and  the  disor- 
derly attack  made  by  the  French,  had  rendered  the 
whole  rather  a  rout  than  a  battle  ;  which  was  indeed 
the  common  cafe  with  engagements  in  thofc  times. 

The  great  prudence  of  Edward  appeared  not 
only  in  obtaining  this  memorable  victory,  but  in  the 
meafures  which  he  purfued  after  it.  Not  elated  by 
his  prefent  profperity,  fo  far  as  to  expect  the  total 
conqueft  of  France,  or  even  that  of  any  considerable 
provinces ;  he  purpofed  only  to  fecure  fuch  an  eafy 
entrance  into  that  kingdom,  as  might  afterwards 
open  the  way  to  more  moderate  advantages.  He 
knew  the  extreme  diftance  of  Guienne  :  He  had 
experienced  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  pene- 
trating on  the  fide  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  had 
already  loft  much  of  his  authority  over  Flanders  by 
the  death  of  d'Arteville,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
the  populace  themfelves,  his  former  partifans,  on 
his  attempting  to  transfer  the  fovereignty  of  that 
province  to  the  prince  of  Wales c.  The  king, 
therefore,  limited  his  ambition  to  the  conqueft  of 
Calais ;  and  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  which 
he  employed  in  interring  the  (lain,  he  marched  with 
his  victorious  army,  and  prefented  himfelf  before  the 
place. 

John  of  Vienne,  a  valiant  knight  of  Burgundy, 
was  governor  of  Calais,  and  being  fupplied  with 
every  thing  necefiary  for  defence,  he  encouraged 
the  townfmen  to  perform  to  the  utmoft  their  duty 
to  their  king  and  country.  Edward,  therefore, 
fenfible  from  the    beginning    that    it    was  in  vain 

d  Knyghton,  p.  2588.  c  Froiflarcl,  liv,  i.  chap.  116. 
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chap,  to  attempt  the  place  by  force,  purpofed  only  to  re- 
i  XJ*  ,  duce  it  by  famine :  He  chofe  a  fecure  ftation  for 
i3+6.  his  camp;  drew  entrenchments  around  the  whole 
city ;  raifed  huts  for  his  foldiers,  which  he  covered 
with  ftraw  or  broom  ;  and  provided  his  army  with 
all  the  conveniencies  necefifary  to  make  them  endure 
the  winter  feafon,  which  was  approaching.  As  the 
governor  foon  perceived  his  intention,  he  expelled 
all  the  ufelefs  mouths •  and  the  king  had  the  gene- 
rofity  to  allow  thefe  unhappv  people  to  pafs  through 
his  camp,  and  he  even  fupplied  them  with  money 
for  their  journey f. 

While  Edward  was  engaged  in  this  fiege,  which 
employed  him  near  a  twelvemonth,  there  pafled  in 
different  places  many  other  events ;  and  all  to  the 
honour  of  the  Englifn  arms. 

The  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  from 
Guienne  left  the  earl  of  Derby  matter  of  the  field; 
and  he  was  not  negligent  in  making  his  advantage 
of  the  fuperiority.  He  took  Mirebeau  by  aflault  : 
•  He  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Lufignan  in  the  fame 
manner :  Taillebourg  and  St.  Jean  d'Angeli  fell 
into  his  hands •  Poicliers  opened  its  gates  to  him  ; 
and  Derby  having  thus  broken  into  the  frontiers  on 
that  quarter,  carried  his  incurfions  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  and  filled  all  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
France  with  horror  and  devaflation  g. 

The  flames  of  war  were  at  the  fame  time  kindled 
in  Eritanny.  Charles  of  Blois  invaded  that  pro- 
vince with  a  confiderable  army,  and  inverted  the 
fortrefs  of  Roche  de  Rien ;  but  the  countefs  of 
Mountfort,  reinforced  by  fome  Englifh  troops  under 
fir  Thomas  Dagworth,  attacked  him  during  the 
night  in  his  intrenchments,  difperfed  his  army,  and 
took  Charles  himfelf  prifoner  h.  His  wife,  by  whom 
he  enjoyed  his  pretentions  to  Britanny,  compelled 
by  the  prefent  necefiity,  took  on  her  the  government 

f  FrohTard,  iiv.  i.  chap.  1^3.  g  Ibid.  chap.  136. 
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of  the  party,  and  proved  herfelf  a  rival  in  every 
ihape,  and  an  antagonift  to  the  countefs  of  Mount- 
fort,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet.  And  while  ~~ 1346. 
thefe  heroic  dames  prefented  this  extraordinary  fcene 
to  the  world,  another  princefs  in  England,  of  ftill 
higher  rank,  fhowed  herfelf  no  lefs  capable  of  ex- 
erting every  manly  virtue. 

The  Scottifh  nation,  after  long  defending,   with  War  with 
incredible   perfeverance,    their  liberties  againft  the  Scotlajld' 
fuperior  force  of  the  Englifh,  recalled  their  king 
David  Bruce  in   1342.     Though  that  prince,  nei- 
ther   by  his  age    nor  capacity,    could  bring  them 
great  affiftance,  he  gave  them  the  countenance  of 
ibvereign  authority  -,  and  as  Edward's  wars  on  the 
continent  proved  a  great  diverfion  to  the  for«e  of 
England,  they  rendered  the  balance  more  equal  be- 
tween the  kingdoms.     In  every  truce  which  Edward 
concluded  with  Philip,    the  king  of  Scotland  was 
comprehended  -,  and  when  Edward  made  his  laft  in- 
vafion  upon  France,  David  was  ftrongly  folicited 
by  his  ally  to  begin  alfo  hoftilities,  and  to  invade 
the  northern  counties  of  England.     The  nobility  of 
his  nation  being  always  forward  in  fuch  incurfions, 
David  foon  muftered  a  great  army,  entered  North- 
umberland at  the  head  of  above  50,000  men,  and 
carried  his  ravages  and  devaluations  to  the  gates  of 
Durham'.     But  queen  Philippa,  affembling  a  body 
of  little  more  than  12,000  men k,  which  fheentrufted 
to  the  command  of  lord  Piercy,  ventured  to  ap-    ■ 
proach  him  at  Neville's  Crofs,  near  that  city ;  and 
riding   through    the  ranks  of  her  army,    exhorted 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  take  revenge  on 
thefe  barbarous  ravagers l.     Nor  could  fhe  be  per- 
fuaded  to  leave  the  field,  till  the  armies  were  on  the 
point  of  engaging.     The  Scots  have  often  been  un-  17th  Oft. 
fortunate  in  the  great  pitched  battles  which  they 
fought  with  the  Englifhj  even  though  they  com- 

i  FroifTard,  liv.  i.  chap.  137.  k  Ibid.  chap.  138. 
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monly  declined   fuch  engagements  where  the  fupe- 

riority  of  numbers  was  not  on  their  fide :  But  never 

134.6.      did  they  receive  a  more  fatal  blow  than  the  prefent. 

They  were  broken  and  chafed  off  the  field :  Fifteen 

thoufand  of  them,  fome  hiftorians  fay  twenty  thou- 

fand,  were  flain  ;  among  whom  were  Edward  Keith 

earl  marefchal,  and  fir  Thomas  Charteris  chancellor: 

Captivity    And  the  king  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  with  the 

?{.  ther      earls  of  Sutherland,    Fife,   Monteith,   Carrie,    lord 

king  of  ,  til 

Scots,         Dougias,  and  many  otner  noblemen  \ 

Philippa,  having  fecured  her  royal  prifoner  in 
the  Tower n,  croffed  the  fea  at  Dover ;  and  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Englifh  camp  before  Calais  with  all 
the  triumph  due  to  her  rank,  her  merit,  and  her 
fu'eccis.  This  age  was  the  reign  of  chivalry  and 
gallantry :  Edward's  court  excelled  in  thefe  accom- 
plifhments  as  much  as  in  policy  and  arms:  And  if 
any  thing  could  juftify  the  obfequious  devotion  then 
profeifed  to  the  fair  fex,  it  muft  be  the  appearance  of 
fuch  extraordinary  women  as  fhonc  forth  during  that 

1347.      Period- 
Calais  The  town  of  Calais  had  been  defended  with  re- 

taken.  markable  vigilance,  conftancy,  and  bravery  by  the 
townfmen,  during  a  iiege  of  unufual  length  :  But 
Philip,  informed  of  their  diftreffed  condition,  de- 
termined at  lair  to  attempt  their  relief;  and  he  ap- 
proached the  Englifh  with  an  immenfe  army,  which 
the  writers  of  that  age  make  amount  to  200,000 
men.  But  he  found  Edward  fo  furrounded  with 
moraffes,  and  fecured  by  intrenchments,  that,  with- 
out running  on  inevitable  deftruCdon,  he  concluded 
it  impoffibJe  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Englifh 
camp.  He  had  no  other  refource  than  to  fend  his 
rival  a  vain  challenge  to  meet  him  in  the  open  field  ; 
which  being  refuied,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp 
with  his  army,  and  difperfe  them  into  their  feveral 
provinces  °. 

fl»  Froiflaid,  liv.  i.  chap.  139.  n  Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  537. 
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John  of  Vienne,  governor  of  Calais,  now  faw  chap. 
the  neceffity  of  furrendering  his  fortrefs,  which  was  t_"  *  , 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  by  famine  and  the  t&%. 
fatigue  of  the  inhabitants.  He  appeared  on  the 
walls,  and  made  a  fignal  to  the  Englifh  centinels 
that  he  defired  a  parky.  Sir  Walter  Manny  was 
lent  to  him  by  Edward.  "  Brave  knight,"  cried 
the  governor,  "  I  have  been  entrufted  by  my  fove- 
"  reign  with  the  command  of  this  town  :  It  is  al- 
f c  mod  a  year  fince  you  befieged  me ;  and  I  have 
(c  endeavoured,  as  well  as  thofe  under  me-,  to  do 
tc  our  duty.  But  you  are  acquainted  with  our  pre- 
<c  fent  condition:  We  have  no  hopes  of  relief ;  we 
<(  are  perifhing  with  hunger;  I  am  willing  therefore 
<c  to  furrender,  and  defire,  as  the  fole  condition,  to 
"  enfure  the  lives  and  liberties  of  thefe  brave  men, 
ft  who  have  fo  long  fhared  with  me  every  danger 
<f  and  fatigue  p." 

Manny  replied,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  intentions  of  the  king  of  England ;  that  that 
prince  was  incenfed  againft  the  townfmen  of  Calais 
for  their  pertinacious  refifiance,  and  for  the  evils 
which  they  had 'made  him  and  his  fubjects  fuffer; 
that  he  was  determined  to  take  exemplary  vengeance 
on  them;  and  would  not  receive  the  town  on  any 
condition  which  mould  confine  him  in  the  punifh- 
ment  of  thefe  offenders.  "  Confider,"  replied  Vi- 
enne, <c  that  this  is  not  the  treatment  to  which  brave 
5f  men  are  entitled :  If  any  Englifh  knight  had  been 
"  in  my  fituation,  your  king  would  have  expected 
*c  the  fame  conduct  from  him.  The  inhabitants  of 
"  Calais  have  done  for  their  fovereign  what  merits 
"  the  efteem  of  every  prince ;  much  more  of  fo  gal- 
«f  lant  a  prince  as  Edward.  But  I  inform  you,  that 
<*  if  we  mult  perifh,  we  mail  not  perifh  unrevenged ; 
"  and  that  we  are  not  yet  fo  reduced,  but  we  can  fell  * 
?c  our  lives  at  a  high  price  to  the  victors.     It  is  the 

P  FioifTaid,  liy,  i,  chap.  1^.6. 
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C  ha  P.  tc  Jntereft  of  both  fides  to  prevent  thefe  defperate 
^Jt^i^  "  extremities ;  and  I  expect  that  you  yourfelf,  brave 
x:+7.      <c  knight,  will  interpofe  your  good  offices  with  your 
"  prince  in  our  behalf." 

Manny  was  (truck  with  the  juftnefs  of  the  fen- 
timents,  and  reprefented  to  the  king  the  danger  of 
reprifals,  if  he  fhould  give  fuch  treatment  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Calais.  Edward  was  at  laft  perfuaded 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  conditions  demanded : 
He  only  infilled  that  fix  of  the  moll  considerable 
citizens  mould  be  fent  to  him,  to  be  difpofed  of  as 
he  thought  proper  -,  that  they  fhould  come  to  his 
-  camp  carrying  the  keys  of  the  city  in  their  hands, 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with  ropes  about -their 
necks :  And,  on  thefe  conditions,  he  promifed  to 
fpare  the  lives  of  all  the  remainder  9. 

When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Calais, 
it  (truck  the  inhabitants  with  new  coniternation. 
To  facrifice  fix  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  certain 
deft  ruction  for  fignalifing  their  valour  in  a  common 
caufe,  appeared  to  them  even  more  fevere  than  that 
general  punifhment  with  which  they  were  before 
threatened  -,  and  they  found  themfelves  incapable  of 
coming  to  any  refolution  in  fo  cruel  and  diftrefsful 
a  fituation.  At  laft  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
called  Euftace  de  St,  Pierre,  whofe  name  deferves 
to  be  recorded,  ftepped  forth,  and  declared  himfelf 
willing  to  encounter  death  for  the  fafety  of  his 
friends  and  companions :  Another,  animated  by  his 
example,  made  a  like  generous  offer :  A  third  and 
a  fourth  prefented  themfelves  to  the  fame  fate ;  and 
the  whole  number  was  foon  completed.  Thefe  fix 
heroic  burgeffes  appeared  before  Edward  in  the 
guife  of  malefactors,  laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of 
their  city,  and  were  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution. 
It  is  furprifing  that  fo  generous  a  prince  fhould 
ever  have  entertained   fuch   a  barbarous   purpofe 
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againft  fuch  men ;    and  ftill  more  that  he  ihould  chap. 
ferioufly  perfift  in  the  refolution  of  executing  it  *.  u  -,-,_j 
But  the  entreaties  of  his  queen  faved  his  memory     134.7. 
from  that  infamy  :    She  threw  herfelf  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  the 
lives  of  thefe  citizens.    Having  obtained  herrequeft, 
fhe  carried  them  into  her  tent,  ordered  a  repaft  to 
be  fet  before   them,    and,    after   making   them   a 
prefent  of  money  and  clothes,   difmified  them  in, 
fafety  r. 

The  king  took  pofTefiion  of  Calais ;  and  imme-  4th  Aug," 
diately  executed  an  act  of  rigour,  more  juftifiable, 
becaufe  more  necefTary,    than   that  which  he  had 
before  refolved  on.     He  knew  that,  notwithftanding 
his  pretended  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  every 
Frenchman  regarded  him  as  a  mortal  enemy  ;    He 
therefore  ordered  all  the   inhabitants  of  Calais   to 
evacuate  the  town,    and  he  peopled  it  anew  with 
Englifh ;  a  policy  which  probably  preferved  fo  long 
to  his  fucceflbrs  the  dominion  of  that  important 
fortrefs.     He  made  it  the  ftaple  of  wool,  leather, 
tin,  and  lead  j    the  four  chief,   if  not  the  fole  com- 
modities of  the  kingdom,  for  which  there  was  any 
confiderable  demand  in  foreign  markets.     All  the 
Englifh  were  obliged  to  bring  thither  thefe  goods : 
Foreign  merchants  came  to  the  fame  place  in  order 
to  purchafe  them :  And  at  a  period  when  pods  were 
not  eftablifhed,  and  when  the  communication  between 
dates  was  fo  imperfect,  this  inftitution,  though  it  hurt 
the  navigation  of  England,  was  probably  of  advantage 
to  the  kingdom. 

Through  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legates,  13455. 
Edward  concluded  a  truce  with  France ;  but,  even 
during  this  cefTation  of  arms,  he  had  very  nearly 
loft  Calais,  the  fole  fruit  of  all  his  boafted  victories. 
The  king  had  entrufted  that  place  to  Aimery  de 
Pavie,  an  Italian,  who  had  difcovered  bravery  and 

*  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  vplunje, 

*  Froiflard,  Uy.  i.  chap.  146. 

conduct 
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CHAP,  conduct   in  the  wars,    but  was  utterly  destitute  of 

. _'  _f  every  principle  of  honour  and  fidelity.     This  man 

134.3.  agreed  to  deliver  up  Calais  for  the  fum  of  twenty 
thoufand  crowns ;  and  Geoffrey  de  Charni,  who 
commanded  the  French  forces  in  thole  quarters, 
and  who  knew  that,  if  he  fucceeded  in  this  fervice, 
he  mould  not  be  difavowed,  ventured,  without  con- 
iulting  his  m after,  to  conclude  the  bargain  with 
liim.  Edward,  informed  of  this  treachery  by  means 
of  Aimery's  fecretary,  fummoned  the  governor  to 
London  on  other  pretences ;  and  having  charged 
him  with  the  guilt,  promifed  him  his  life,  but  on 
condition  that  he  would  turn  the  contrivance  to  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  Italian  ealily  agreed 
to  this  double  treachery.  A  day  was  appointed  for 
the  admiffion  of  the  French;  and  Edward,  having 
prepared  a  force  of  about  a  thoufand  men,  under  fir 
Walter  Manny,  fecretly  departed  from  London,  car- 
rying with  him  the  prince  of  Wales;  and,  without 
being  fufpected,  arrived  the  evening  before  at  Calais. 
He  made  a  proper  difpofition  for  the  reception  of 
the  enemy,  and  kept  all  his  forces  and  the  garrifon 
under  arms..  On  the  appearance  of  Charni,  a  chofen 
band  of  French  foldiers  was  admitted  at  the  poftern; 
and  Aimery,  receiving  the  ftipulated  fum,  promifed 
that,  with  their  affiftance,  he  would  immediately  open 
the  great  gate  to  the  troops,  who  were  waiting  with 
impatience  for  the  fulfilling  of  his  engagement.  All 
134.9.  the  French  who  entered  were  immediately  flain,  or 
ift  Jan.  taken  prifoners  :  The  great  gate  opened  :  Edward, 
ruflied  forth  with  cries  of  battle  and  of  victory  :  The 
French,  though  aftonifhed  at  the  event,  behaved 
with  valour :  A  fierce  and  bloody  engagement  en- 
fued.  As  the  morning  broke,  the  king,  who  was 
not  diftinguifhed  by  his  arms,  and  who  fought  as  a 
private  man  under  the  ftandard  of  fir  Walter  Man- 
ny, remarked  a  French  gentleman,  called  Euftace 
de  Ribaumont,  who  exerted  himfelf  with  lingular 
vigour  and  bravery  -3  and  he  was  icized  with  a  de- 
fire 
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fire  of  trying  a  Tingle  combat  with  him.  He  Hepped  C  H  A  P. 

forth  from  his  troop,   and  challenging  Ribaumont  ( 

by  name  (for  he  was  known  to  him),  began  a  fharp      i349. 

and  dangerous  encounter.     He  was  twice  beaten  to 

the  ground  by  the  valour  of  the  Frenchman :    He 

twice  recovered  himfelf :  Blows  were  redoubled  with 

equal  force  on  both  fides :    The  victory  was   long 

undecided  5    till  Ribaumont,  perceiving  himfelf  to 

be  left  almoil  alone,   called  out  to  his  antagonist, 

Sir  knight,  I  yield  my/elf  your  prifoner ;    and  at  the 

fame   time  delivered  his  fvvord  to  the  king.     Mod: 

of  the  French,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 

intercepted  in  their  retreat,  loft  either  their  lives  or 

their  liberty  s. 

The  French  officers  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh  were  conducted  into  Calais ;  where 
Edward  diicovered  to  them  the  antagonift  with 
whom  they  had  the  honour  to  be  engaged,  and 
treated  them  with  great  regard  and  courtefy.  They 
were  admitted  to  fup  with  the  prince,  of  Wales  and 
the  Englifh  nobility  j  and,  after  fupper,  the  king 
himfelf  came  into  the  apartment,  and  went  about, 
converting  familiarly  with  one  or  other  of  his  pri- 
foners.  He  even  addreiTed  himfelf  to  Charni,  and 
avoided  reproaching  him,  in  too  fevere  terms,  with 
the  treacherous  attempt  which  he  had  made  upon 
Calais  during  the  truce :  But  he  openly  bellowed 
the  higheft  encomiums  on  Ribaumont ;  called  him 
the  molt  valorous  knight  that  he  had  ever  been 
acquainted  with  ;  and  confeffed  that  he  himfelf  had 
at  no  time  been  in  fo  great  danger  as  when  engaged 
in  combat  with  him.  He  then  took  a  firing  of 
pearls,  which  he  wore  about  his  own  head,  and 
throwing  it  over  the  head  of  Ribaumont,  he  faid 
to  him,  "  Sir  Euftace,  I  bellow  this  prefent  upon 
"  you  as  a  teftimony  of  my  efteem  for  your  bra- 
"  very  :    And  I  defire  you  to  wear  it  a  year  for  my 

s  FioiiTard,  llv.  i.  chap.  140,  ^4.1,  T4.:. 

"  fake: 
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chap,  it  fake :  j  know  you  to  be  gay  and  amorous,  and 

»    "    '    -  cc  to  take  delight  in  the  company  of  ladies  and  dam- 

3349.      "  fels;  Let  them  all  know  from  what  hand  you  had 

"  the  prefent:  You  are  no  longer  a  prifoner;  I  ac- 

<c  quit  you  of  your  ranfom  ;   and  you  are  at  liberty 

"  to-morrow  to  difpofe  of  yourfelf  as  you  think 

**  proper." 

Nothing  proves  more  evidently  the  vaft  fupe- 
riority  afTumed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  above  all 
the  other  orders  of  men  during  thofe  ages,  than  the 
extreme  difference  which  Edward  made  in  his  treat- 
ment of  thefe  French  knights,  and  that  of  the  fix 
citizens  of  Calais,  who  had  exerted  more  fignal 
bravery  in  a  caufe  more  juftifiable  and  more  ho- 
nourable. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 
EDWARD         III. 


hfiitution  of  the  Garter State  of  France *• 

Battle  of  Poicliers Captivity  of  the  king  of 

France State  of  that  kingdom Invajion  of 

France Peace  of  Bretigni State  of  France 

Expedition    into    Cajiile Rupture  .with 

France— ——III  fuccefs  of  the  Engli/b Death  of 

the  prince  of  Wales Death — and  characler  of 

the    king Mifcellaneous    tranfaclicns   in  this 

reign. 


T 


HE  prudent  conduct  and  great  fuccefs  of  Ed-   chap. 
ward  in  his  foreign  wars  had  excited  a  ftrong      XVL 
emulation'  and  a  military  genius  among  the  Englifh      ^9. 
nobility  •,  and  thefe  turbulent  barons,  overawed  by 
the  crown,  gave  now  a  more  ufeful  direction  to 
their  ambition,  and  attached  themfelves  ro  a  prince 
who  led  them  to  the  acquifition  of  riches  and  of 
glory.     That  he  might  farther  promote  the  fpirit  infKtmloa 
of  emulation  and  obedience,  the  king  inftituted  the  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  in  imitation  of  Some  orders  of    arter* 
a  like  nature,  religious  as  well  as  military,  which 
had  been  eftablifhed  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
The  number  received  into  this  order  confifted  of  - 
twenty-five  perfons,  befides  the  fovereign ;   and  as 
it  has  never  been  enlarged,  this  badge  of  distinc- 
tion continues  as  honourable  as  at  its  firft  inftitu- 
tion,  and  is  ftill  a  valuable,  though  a  cheap  prefent, 
which  the  prince  can  confer  on  his  greateft  fubjects. 
A  vulgar  flory  prevails,   but  is  not  fupported  by 
any  ancient  authority,   that,   at  a  court- ball,   Ed- 
ward^ 


XVI. 
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chap,  ward's  miftrefs,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the 
countefs  of  Salisbury,  dropped  her  garter;  and  the 
king,  taking  it  up,  obferved  Tome  of  the  courtiers 
to  iinile,  as  if  they  thought  that  he  had  not  ob- 
tained this  favour  merely  by  accident :  Upon  which 
he  called  out,  Honi  Joit  qui  mal  y  ■penfei  Evil  to 
him  that  evil  thinks ;  and  as  every  incident  of  gal- 
lantry among  thofe  ancient  warriors  was  magnified 
into  a  matter  of  great  importance  *,  he  inftituted 
the  order  of  the  Garter  in  memorial  of  this  event, 
and  gave  thefe  words  as  the  motto  of  the  order. 
This  origin,  though  frivolouSj  is  not  unfuitable  to 
the  manners  of  the  times  ■,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult 
by  any  other  means  to  account,  either  for  the 
teemingly  unmeaning  terms  of  the  motto,  or  for  the 
peculiar  badge  of  the  garter,  which  feems  to  have 
no  reference  to  any  purpofe  either  of  military  ufe  or 
ornament. 

But  a  fudden  damp  was  thrown  over  this  feftivity 
and  triumph  of  the  court  of  England,  by  a  deftruc- 
tive  peftilence  which  invaded  that  kingdom,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  Europe ;  and  is  computed  to  have 
fwept  away  near  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  in  every 
country  which  it  attacked.  It  was  probably  more 
fatal  in  great  cities  than  in  the  country ;  and  above 
fifty  thoufand  fouls  are  laid  to  have  perifhed  by  it 
in  London  alone r.  This  malady  nrft  difcovered 
itfelf  in  the  north  of  Afia,  was  fpread  over  all  that 
country,  made  its  progrefs  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  and  fenfibly  depopulated  every  ftatc, 
through  which  it  palled.  So  grievous  a  calamity, 
more  than  the  pacific  difpofition  of  the  princes, 
ferved  to  maintain  and  prolong  the  truce  between 
France  and  England. 


'&* 


*   See  note  [I]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

'  Stowe's  Survey,  p.  4.78.  There  were  buried  50,000  bodies  in  one 
church-yard,  which  fir  Walter  Manny  had  bought  for  the  ufe  of  the 
uoor.  The  fr.me  author  fays,  that  there  died  above  50,000  perfons  of 
the  phgue  ia  Norwich,  which  is  quite  inaudible. 

9  During 
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During  this  truce  Philip  de  Valois  died,  with-  chap. 
out  being  able  to  re-eftablifh  the  affairs  of  France,  ,  J_    '_, 
■which  his  bad  fuccefs  againit  England  had  thrown      i350. 
into  extreme  diforder.     This   monarch,   during  the 
firft  years  of  his  reign,  had  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Fortunate,  and  acquired  the  character  of  prudent  j 
but  he  ill  maintained  either  the  one  or  the  other ; 
lefs  from  his  own  fault,  than  becaufe  he  was  over- 
matched by  the  fuperior  fortune  and  fuperior  genius 
of  Edward.     But  the  incidents  in  the  reign  of  his 
fon  John  gave  the  French  nation  caufe  to  regret 
even  the  calamitous  times  of  his  predeceffor.  John 
was  diftinguifhed   by  many  virtues,   particularly  a 
fcrupulous  honour  and  fidelity :  He  was  not  defi- 
cient m  perfonal  courage  :  But  as  he  wanted  that 
mafterly  prudence  and  forefight,  which  his  difficult 
fituation    required,    his   kingdom  was  at  the  fame 
time  difturbed  by  inteftine  commotions,    and  op- 
preffed  with  foreign  wars.     The  chief  fource  of  its      i354. 
calamities  was  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  who  re-  State  of 
ceived  the  epithet  of  the  bad  or  wicked,    and  whofe 
conduct  fully  entitled  him  to  that  appellation.     This 
prince  was  defcended  from  males  of  the  blood  royal 
of  France;    his    mother   was   daughter  of  Lewis 
Hutin  ;  he  had  himfelf  efpoufed  a  daughter  of  king 
John  :  But  all  thefe  ties,  which  ought  to  have  con- 
nected him  with  the  throne,  gave  him  only  greater 
power  to  make  and  overthrow  it.     With  regard  to 
his    perfonal  qualities,    he  was  courteous,    affable, 
engaging,  eloquent;  full  of  infinuation  and  addrefs  ; 
inexhauftible  in  his  refources ;  active  and  enterprif- 
ing.      But   thefe    fplendid    accomplifhments    were 
attended  with  fuch  defects  as  rendered  them  perni- 
cious to  his  country,  and  even  ruinous  to  himfelf: 
He   was  volatile,   inconftant,   faithlefs,  revengeful, 
malicious :    Reftrained  by  no  principle   or  duty  : 
Infatiable  in  his  pretenfions :   And  whether  fucceff- 
ful  or  unfortunate  in  one  enterprife,  he  immediately 
undertook  another,  in  which  he  was  never  deterred 
Vol.  II.  G  e  from 
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c  ii  A  P.  from  employing  the  moft  criminal  and  mod  difho- 

^^   *      nourable  expedients. 
,.54..  Tje  cohflable  of  Eu,  who  had   been  taken  pri- 

foner  by  Edward  at  Caen,  recovered  hib  liberty,  on 
the  promile  of  delivering  as  his  ranfom  the  town  of 
Guifnes,  near  Calais,  of  which  he  was  fuperior  lord: 
But  as  John  was  offended  at  this  ftipulation,  which, 
if  fulfilled,  opened  flill  farther  that  frontier  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  as  he  fuipt  5  ed  the  conjfcable  or  more 
dangerous  connexions  with  the  king  of  England, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  feized,  and,  without  any 
legal  or  formal  trial,  put  him  to  death  in  prifon. 
Charles  de  la  Cerda  was  appointed  conftable  in  his 
place  ;  and  had  a  like  fatal  end  :  The  king  of  Na- 
varre ordered  him  to  be  afidffinated ;  and  fuch  was 
the  weaknefs  of  the  crown,  that  this  prince,  inftead 
of  ^nt,  would   not  even  agiee  to 

afk  ;  for  his  oi       ;e,  but  on  condition  that  he 

fhouid  receive  an  acceffion  of  territory:  And  he 
had  alfo  John's  fecond  fori  put  into  his  hands  as  a 
fecurity  for  his  perfon,  when  ne  to  court,  and 

peiformed  this  act  of  mock  penitence  and  humilia- 
tion before  his  (bvereign  u. 
3355-  The  two  French   princes  feemed  entirely  recon- 

ciled ;  but  this  diffimulation,  to  which  John  fub- 
mitted  from  neceCGty,  and  Charles  from  habit,  did 
not  long  continue :  and  the  kins;  of  Navarre  knew 
that  he  had  reafon  to  'apprehend  the  moft  i'tvert 
vengeance  for  the  many  crimes  and  treafons  which 
he  had  already  commuted,  and  the  ftill  greater, 
which  he  was  meditating.  To  enfure  himfelf  of 
protection,  he  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  England,  by  means  of  Henry  earl  of  Derby, 
now  earl  of  Lancafter,  who  at  that  time  was  em- 
ployed in  fruitless  negociations  for  peace  at  Avig- 
non, under  the  mediation  of  the  pope.  John  de- 
tected this  correfpondence  -,  and  to  prevent  the  dan- 


u  Froiffard,  liv.  i.  chap,  144.. 
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gerous  effects  of  it,  he  fent  forces  into  Normandy,  chap* 
the  chief  feat  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  power,  and      ^V1, 
attacked  his  caftles  and  fortrefTes.     But  hearing  that      1355. 
Edward  had  prepared   an   army  to  fupport  his  ally, 
he  had  the   weaknefs  to  propofe  an  accommodation 
with  Charles,  and  even  to  give  this  traiterous  fub- 
]e£t  the  fum  of  a  hundrea  thoufand  crowns  as  the 
purchafe  of  a  feigned  reconcilement,  which  rendered 
him  ftill  more  dangerous.     The  king  of  Navarre, 
infolent   from    pad  impunity,    and   defperate  from 
the  dangers   which   he  apprehended,  continued  his 
intrigues  j    and    aflbciating   himfelf   with    Geoffrey 
d'Harcourt,     who    had   received   his    pardon    from 
Philip  de  Valois,   but  perfevered  ftill  in  his  factious 
difpofition,  he  increafed  the  number  of  his  partifans 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.     He  even  feduced, 
by  his  addrefs,   Charles  the  king  of  France's  eldeft 
fon,  a  youth  of  feventeen  years  of  age,  who  was  the 
firft  that  bore  the  appellation   of  Dauphin,   by  the 
re-union  of  the  province  of  Dauphiny  to  the  crown. 
But  this  prince,  being  made  fenfiblc  of  the  danger 
and    folly  of  thefe  connexions,    promifed    to  make 
atonement   for   the   offence   by  the  facrifice  of  his 
aflbciates;  and,    in   concert  with  his  father,   he  in- 
vited the  king  of  Navarre,  and  other  i  obiemen  of 
the  party,  to  a  feaft  at  Rouen,  where  they  were  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  John.     Some  of  the  moil 
obnoxious  were  immediately   led  to  execution  ;  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  thrown  intoprifonw:   But  this 
ftroke  of  feverity   in  the  king,  and   of  treachery  in 
the    dauphin,     was    far   from    proving    decifive    in 
maintaining  the  royal  authority.     Philip  of  Navarre 
brother  to  Charles,  and  Geoffrey  d'Harcourt,   put 
all  the    towns  and  caftles  belonging  to  that  prince 
in  a  pofture  of  defence ;    and   had   immediate  re- 
courfe  to  the   protection  of  England    in    this  de- 
fperate  extremity. 

w  Froifiaid,  liv.  i.  chap.  14.6,     Avslbury,  p.  143. 
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The  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which 
had  always  been  ill  obferved  on  both  fides,  was  now 
1355.  expired  i  and  Edward  was  entirely  free  to  fupport 
the  French  malcontents.  Well  pleafed  that  the 
factions  in  France  had  at  length  gained  him  fome 
partisans  in  that  kingdom,  which  his  pretenfions 
to  the  crown  had  never  been  able  to  accomplilh, 
he  purpofed  to  attack  his  enemy  both  on  the 
fide  of  Guienne,  under  the  command  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  on  that  of  Calais,  in  his  own 
perfon. 

Young  Edward  arrived  in  the  Garonne  with  his 
army,  on   board  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail,  at- 
tended by  the  earls  of  Warvvic,  Salifbury,  Oxford, 
Suffolk,  and  other  Englifh  noblemen.     Being  joined 
by  the  vaffals  of  Gafcony,  he  took  the  field  -,  and  as 
the  prefent  diforders  in  France  prevented  every  pro- 
per plan  of  defence,  he  carried  on  with  impunity 
his  ravages  and  devaluations,  according  to  the  mode 
of  war  in  that  age.     He  reduced  all  the  villages  and 
feveral  towns  in  Languedoc  to  afnes  :  He  prefented 
himfelf  before   Thouloufe  ;    paiTed    the    Garonne, 
and  burned  the  fuburbs  of  CarcafTonne  ;  advanced 
even  to  Narbonne,    laying  every  place  wafle  around 
him :  And  after  an  incurfion  of  fix  weeks,  returned 
with  a  vaft  booty  and  many  prifoners  to  Guienne, 
where  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters x.     The  con- 
ftable  of  Bourbon,  who  commanded  in  thefe  pro- 
vinces, received    orders,  though  at  the  head  of  a 
fuperior  army,  on  no  account  to  run  the  hazard  of 
a  battle. 

The  king  of  England's  incurfion  from  Calais  was 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  attended  with  the  fame  iflue. 
He  broke  into  France  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  ;  to  which  he  gave  a  full  licence  of  plundering 
and  ravaging  the  open  country.  He  advanced  to 
St.  Omer,  where  the  king  of  France  was  pofted; 

*  Froiflard,  liv.  i,  chap,  144,  14.6, 
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and  on  the  retreat  of  that  prince  followed  him  to  c  "  a  p- 
Hefdiny.     John  flill  kept  at  a  diftance,  and  de-  .   '_     '_, 
clined  an  engagement:  But,   in  order  to  fave  his      3 355. 
reputation,  he  fent  Edward  a  challenge  to  fight  a 
pitched   battle   with   him ;  a  ufual  bravado  in  that 
age,  derived  from  the  practice  of  fingle  combat,  and 
ridiculous  in  the  art  of  war.     The  king  finding  no 
fincerity  in    this  defiance,    retired   to  Calais,    and 
thence  went  over  to  England,  in  order  to  defend 
that  kingdom  againft  a  threatened   invafion  of  the 
Scots. 

The  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  ab- 
fence,  and  that  of  the  military  power  of  England, 
had  furprifed  Berwic ;  and  had  collected  an  army 
with  a  view  of  committing  ravages  upon  the  north- 
ern provinces :  But  on  the  approach  of  Edward 
they  abandoned  that  place,  which  was  not  tenable 
while  the  caftle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh ; 
and  retiring  to  their  mountains,  gave  the  enemy  full 
liberty  of  burning  and  deftroying  the  whole  coun- 
try from  Berwic  to  Edinburgh  z.  Baliol  attended 
Edward  on  this  expedition;  but  finding  that  his 
conftant  adherence  to  the  Englifh  had  given  his 
countrymen  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  his  title, 
and  that  he  himfelf  was  declining  through  age  and 
infirmities,  he  finally  refigned  into  the  king's  hands 
his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland a,  and  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  them  an  annual  penfion  of  2000 
pounds,  with  which  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  privacy  and  retirement. 

During  thefe  military  operations,  Edward  re- 
ceived information  of  the  increafing  diforders  in 
France,  arifing  from  the  imprifonment  of  the  king 
of  Navarre ;  and  he  fent  Lancafter,  at  the  head  of 
a  fmall  army,  to  fupport  the  partifans  of  that  prince 
in  Normandy.     The  war  was  conducted  with  vari- 

X  Froiflard,   liv.  5.  chap.  144.    Aveftniry,  p.  206.     Walfingham, 
p.  171.  z  Walling,  p.  171.  a  Rymer,  vol.  v. 
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c  H  A  P.  ous  fuccefs;  but  chiefly  to  the  difadvantage  of  thtf 
L       '  _.  French   malcontents ;    till  an  important  event  hap- 
1355V      pened    in  the  other  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  which 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  monarchy  of  France, 
and  threw  every  thing  into  the  utmoil  confufion. 
J356-  The  princes  of  Wales,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs 

of  the  preceding  campaign,  took  the  field  with  an 
army,  which  no  hiitorian  makes  amount  to  above 
i  2,000  men,  and  of  which  not  a  third  were  Englifh; 
and,  with  this  fmall  body,  he  ventured  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  France.  After  ravaging  the  Age- 
nois,  Quercy,  and  the  Limoufin,  he  entered  rhe 
province  of  Berry,  and  made  fome  attacks,  though 
without  fuccefs,  on  the  towns  of  Bourges  anfi 
IiToudun.  It  appeared,  that  his  intentions  were  to 
march  into  Normandy,  and  to  join  his  forces  with, 
thofe  of  the  earl  of  JLancafter  and  the  partifans  of 
the  king  of  Navarre ;  but  finding  all  the  bridges' 
on  the  Loire  broken  down,  and  every  pafs  carefully 
guarded,  he  was  obliged  to  think  of  making  his 
retreat  into  Guienneb.  He  found  this  refolution 
the  more  necefiary,  from  the  intelligence  which  he 
received  of  the  king  of  France's  motions.  That 
monarch,  provoked  at  the  infult  offered  him  by 
this  incurfion,  and  entertaining  hopes  of  fuccefs 
from  the  young  prince's  temerity,  collected  a  great 
army  of  above  60,000  men,  and  advanced,"  by  hafty 
marches,  to  intercept  his  enemy.  The.  prince,  not 
aware  of  John's  near  approach,  loft  fome  days  on 
his  retreat  before  the  caftle  of  Remorantinc  s  and 
thereby  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  of  over- 
5a-5v  °i>  taking  him.  They  came  within  fight  at  Mauper- 
tuis  near  Poictiers  j  and  Edward,  fenfible  that  his 
retreat  was  now  become  impracticable,  prepared  for 
battle  with  all  the  courage  of  a  young  hero,  and 
with  all  the  prudence  of  the  oldeft  and  raoft  expe- 
rienced commander. 

t>  Walling,  p.  171. 
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But  the  utmbft  prudence   and  courage  would  c  *}  *■ p* 

have   proved   h  fufficient  to  fave  him  in  this  extre-  , _*._, 

mity,   had  the  king  of  France  known  how  to  make      135^ 
ufe  of  his  prefent   advantages.     His  great  fuperio- 
rity  in  numbers  enabled  him  to  furround  the  enemy; 
and,    by   intercepting  all    provifions,    which   were 
already  become  fcarce  in  the  Engliih  camp,  to  re- 
duce this  fmall  army,  without  a  blow,  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  furrendering  at  difcretion.     But  fuch  was  the 
impatient   ardor    of  the    French   nobility,    and    fo 
much  had  their  thoughts  been  bent  on  overtaking 
the  Englilh  as  their  fole  object,  that  this  idea  never 
{truck  any  of  the  commanders ;  and  they  immedi- 
ately took  meafures  for  the  afTault,  as  for  a  certain 
victory.     While  the  French  army  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  they  were  flopped  by  the  appear- 
ance   of  the    cardinal  of  Perigoid;    who,    having 
learned   the  approach   of  the  two  armies  to  each 
other,  had  haftened,  by  interpofing  his  good  offices, 
to  prevent  any  farther  effuiion  of  Chriftian  blood. 
By  John's   permiffion,  he  carried  propofals  to  the 
prince  of  Wales;  and  found  him  fo  fenfible  of  the 
bad  pofture  of  his  affairs,  that  an  accommodation 
feemed  not  impracticable.     Edward  told  him,  that 
he  would  agree  to  any  terms  confident  with  his  own 
honour  and  that  of  England  ;    and   he  offered  to 
purchafe  a  retreat,  by  ceding  all  the  conquefts  which 
he  had  made  during  this  and  the  former  campaign, 
and  by  ftipulating  not  to  ferve  againlt  France  dur- 
ing the  courie  of  feven  years.     But  John,  imagin- 
ing that  he  had  now  got  into  his  hands  a  fufficient 
pledge   for   the   reftitution  of  Calais,  required  that 
Edward  mould    furrender    himfelf  prifoner  with  a 
hundred  of  his  attendants;   and  offered,    on   thefe 
terms,  a  fafe  retreat  to  the  Englilh  army.     The 
prince  rejected  the  propoLl  with  difdain  ;  and  de- 
clared   that    whatever    fortune   might   attend  him, 
England  mould  never  be  obliged  to  pay  the  price 
of  his  ranfom.     This   refolute  anfwer   cut  off  ail 
G  g  4  hopes 
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C  h  A  P.  hopes  of  accommodation  •,  bur,  as  the  day  was  al- 
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ready  fpent  in  negociating,  the  battle  was  delayed 
i356.      till  the  next  morning11. 

The  cardinal  of  Perigord,  as  did  all  the  prelates 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  bore  a  great  attachment  to 
the  French  intereft  ;  but  the  moft  determined  enemy 
could  not,  by  any  expedient,  have  done  a  greater 
prejudice  to  John's  affairs  than  he  did  them  by  this 
t9tkScpt.  delay.  The  prince  of  Wales  had  leifure,  during 
the  night,  to  ftrengthen,  by  new  intrenchments,  the 
poft  which  he  had  before  fo  judicioufly  chofen  ;  and 
he  contrived  an  ambulh  of  300  men  at  arms,  and 
as  many  archers,  whom  he  put  under  the  command 
of  the  Captal  de  Buche,  and  ordered  to  make  a 
circuit,  that  they  might  fall  on  the  flank  or  rear  of 
the  French  army  during  the  engagement.  The  van 
of  his  army  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Warwic, 
the  rear  by  the  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Suffolk,  the 
main  body  by  the  prince  himfelf.  The  lords  Chan- 
dos,  Audeley,  and  many  other  brave  and  experi- 
enced commanders,  were  at  the  head  of  different 
corps  of  his  army. 

John  alio  arranged  his  forces  in  three  divifions, 
nearly  equal :  The  firft  was  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother  j  the  fecond  by 
the  dauphin,  attended  by  his  two  younger  brothers  j 
the  third  by  the  king  himfelf,  who  had  by  his  fide 
Philip  his  fourth  fon  and  favourite,  then  about  four- 
teen years  6f  age.  There  was  no  reaching  the 
Englifh  army  but  through  a  narrow  lane,  covered 
on  each  fide  by  hedges ;  and  in  order  to  open  this 
pauage,  the  marefchals  Andrehen  and  Clermont 
were  ordered  to  advance  with  a  feparate  detachment 
of  men  at  arms.  While  they  marched  along  the 
lane,  a  body  of  Englifh  archers,  who  lined  the 
hedges,  plyed  them  on  each  fide  with  their  arrows ; 
and  being  very  near  them,  yet  placed  in  perfect 

d  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap,  161, 
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fefety,  they  coolly  took  their  aim  againft  the  ene-  chap. 
my,  and  flaughtered  them  with  impunity.  The  ^J  '  _j 
French  detachment,  much  difcouraged  by  the  un-  i356. 
equal  combat,  and  diminifhed  in  their  number, 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  where  they  met  on 
the  open  ground  the  prince  of  Wales  himfelf,  at 
the  head  of  a  cho  fen  body,  ready  for  their  reception. 
They  were  difbomfited  and  overthrown  :  One  of  the 
marefchals  \  -r<  flain  ;  the  other  taken  prifoner  :  And 
the  remainder  of  the  detachment,  who  were  Hill  in 
the  lane,  and  expofed  to  the  fhot  of  the  enemy, 
without  being  able  to  make  refiftance,  recoiled 
upon  their  own  army,  and  put  every  thing  into  dif- 
ordere.  In  that  critical  moment  the  Captal  de 
Buche  unexpectedly  appeared,  and  attacked  in  flank 
die  dauphin's  line,  which  fell  into  fome  confufion. 
Landas,  Bondenai,  and  St.  Venant,  to  whom  the 
care  of  that  young  prince  and  his  brothers  had  been 
committed,  too  anxious  for  their  charge  or  for  their 
own  fafety,  carried  them  off  the  field,  and  fet  the 
example  of  flight,  which  was  followed  by  that  whole 
divifion.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  feized  with  a  like 
panic,  and  imagining  all  was  loft,  thought  no  longer 
of  fighting,  but  carried  off  his  divifion  by  a  retreat, 
which  foon  turned  into  a  flight.  Lord  Chandos 
called  out  to  the  prince,  that  the  day  was  won  •,  and 
encouraged  him  to  attack  the  divifion  under  king 
John,  which,  though  more  numerous  than  the  whole 
Englifh  army,  were  fomewhat  difmayed  with  the 
precipitate  flight  of  their  companions.  John  here 
made  the  utmoft  efforts  to  retrieve  by  his  valour 
what  his  imprudence  had  betrayed  ;  and  the  only 
refiftance  made  that  day  was  by  his  line  of  battle. 
The  p;  ice  of  Wales  fell  with  impetuofity  on  fome 
Gerrrtan  cave.'  y  placed  in  the  front,  and  commanded 
by  the  counts  of  Sallebruche,  Nydo,  and  Nofto  : 
A  fierce  battle  enfued :    One  fide  were  encouraged 
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by  the  near  profbect  of  fo  great  a  victory  :  The 
other  were  ftirnulated  by  the  ihame  of  quitting  the 
1356.  field  to  an  enemy  fo  much  inferior:  But  the  three 
German  generals,  together  with  the  duke  of  Athens 
conftable  of  France,  falling  in  battle,  that  body  of 
cavalry  gave  way,  and  left  the  king  himfelf  expofed 
to  the  whole  fury  of  the  enemy.  The  ranks  were 
every  moment  thinned  around  him  :  The  nobles 
fell  by  his  fide  one  after  another  :  His  fon,  fcarce 
fourteen  years  of  age,  received  a  wound,  while  he 
was  fighting  valiant.'y  in  defence  of  his  father  :  The 
king  himfelf,  fpent  with  fatigue,  and  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  might  eafily  have  been  (lain;  but  every 
Englifh  gentleman,  ambitious  of  taking  iUve  the 
royal  prifoner,  fpared  him  in  the  action,  exhorted 
him  to  furrender,  and  offered  him  quarter:  a  ^eral 
who  attempted  to  fcize  him  fufFered  for  their  teme- 
rity. He  ftill  cried  out,  Where  is  my  couJin>  the 
■prince  of  Wales?  and  feemed  unwilling  to  become 
Captivity  prifoner  to  any  perion  of  inferior  rank.  But  being 
of  the  kmg  tQ^  tjjat  t|ie  prince  was  at  a  diftance  on  the  field, 

or  France.    ,         .  .  r.  .  .  1       •   » 1    1    1  ■      r  ir 

he  threw  dow;n  his  gauntlet,  and  yielded  himlelr  to 
Dennis  de  Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  murder.  His 
fon  was  taken  with  himf. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  carried 
away  in  purfuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  findingthe 
field  entirely  clear,  had  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched, 
and  was  repofmg  himfelf  after  the  toils  of  battle  j 
enquiring  ftill  with  great  anxiety  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  French  monarch.  He  difpatched  the 
earl  of  Warwic  to  bring  him  intelligence  ;  and  that 
nobleman  came  hnppiiy  in  time  to  fave  the  life  of 
the  captive  prince,  which  was  expofed  to  greater 
danger  than  it  had  been  during  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion. The  Englifh  had  taken  him  by  violence  from 
Morbec  :  The  Gafcons  claimed  the  honour  of  de- 

f  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  72.   154.,     Fioiffaid,  liv.  i.  chap.  164. 
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taining the  royal  prifoner :  And  fome  brutal  fol- 
diers,  rather  than  yield  the  prize  to  their  rivals,  had 
threatened  to  put  him  to  death2.  Warwic  over-  1356. 
awed  both  parties,  and  approaching  the  king  with 
great  demonstrations  of  refpect,  offered  to  conduct 
him  to  the  prince's  tent. 

Here  commences  the  real  and  truly  admirable 
heroifm  of  Edward:  For  victories  are  vulgar  things 
in  comparifon  of  that  moderation  and  humanity  dis- 
played by  a  young  prince  of  twenty-feven  years  of 
age,  not  yet  cooled  from  the  fury  of  battle,  and 
elated  by  as  extraordinary  and  as  unexpected  fuccefs 
as  had  ever  crowned  the  arms  o£  any  commander. 
He  came  forth  to  meet  the  captive  king  with  ail 
the  marks  of  regard  and  fympathy ;  adminiftered 
comfort  to  him  amidft  his  misfortunes ;  paid  him  the 
tribute  of  praife  due  to  his  valour ;  and  afcribed  his 
own  victory  merely  to  the  blind  chance  of  war,  or 
to  a  fuperior  providence,  which  controls  all  the 
efforts  of  human  force  and  prudence h.  The  beha- 
viour of  John  fhowed  him  not  unworthy  of  this 
courteous  treatment :  His  prefent  abject  fortune 
never  made  him  forget  a  moment  that  he  was  a 
king  :  More  touched  by  Edward's  generofity  than 
by  his  own  calamities,  he  confeffed,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  defeat  and  captivity,  his  honour  was 
frill  unimpaired  ;  and  that,  if  he  yielded  the  victo-y, 
it  was  at  leaft  gained  by  a  prince  of  fuch  cenfum- 
mate  valour  and  humanity. 

Edward  ordered  a  repair  to  be  prepared  in  his 
tent  for  the  prifoner  j  and  he  himfelf  ferved  at  the 
royal  captive's  table,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his 
retinue:  He  flood  at  the  king's  back  during 
the  meal ;  conftantly  refufed  to  take  a  place  at 
table  j  and  declared,  that,  being  a  fubject,  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  diftance  between  his 
own  rank  and  that  of  royal  majefty,  to  affume  fuch 
freedom.    All  his  father's  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 

£  Fioiffcud,  liv.  i.  chap.  164.  *>  Poul.  CemiJ.  p.  197. 
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chap.  France  were  now  buried  in  oblivion  :  John,  in  cap- 
L_  -v_ ,__,  tivity,  received  the  honours  of  a  king,  which  were 
1357.  refuted  him  when  feaced  on  the  throne  :  His  mif- 
fortunes,  not  his  title,  were  refpected  ;  and  the 
French  prifoners,  conquered  by  this  elevation  of 
inind,  more  than  by  their  late  difcomfiture,  burft 
into  tears  of  admiration  ;  which  were  only  checked 
by  the  reflection,  that  fuch  genuine  and  unaltered 
heroifm  in  an  enemy  muft  certainly  in  the  iflue 
prove  but  the  more  dangerous  to  their  native 
country1. 

All  the  Englifn  and  Gafcon  knights  imitated 
the  generous  example  fet  them  by  their  prince.  The 
captives  were  every  where  treated  with  humanity, 
and  were  foon  after  difmifTed,  on  paying  moderate 
ranfoms  to  the  perfons  into  whofe  hands  they  had 
fallen.  The  extent  of  their  fortunes  was  consi- 
dered; and  an  attention  was  given,  that  they  fhould 
fiill  have  fuflicient  means  left  to  perform  their  mili- 
tary fervice  in  a  manner  fuitablc  to  their  rank  and 
quality.  Yet  fo  numerous  weic  the  noble  prifoners, 
that  thefe  ranfoms,  added  to  the  fpoils  gained  in  the 
field,  were  fufRcient  to  enrich  the  prince's  army ; 
and  as  they  had  fuffered  very  little  in  the  action^ 
their  joy  and  exultation  were  complete. 

The  prince  of  Wales  conducted  his  prifoner 
to  Bourdeauxj  and  not  being  provided  with  forces 
fo  numerous  as  might  enable  him  to  pufh  his  pre- 
fent  advantages,  he  concluded  a  two  years  truce 
with  France1",  which  was  alfo  become  requifite,  that 
he  might  conduct  the  captive  king  with  fafetv  into 
England.  He  landed  at  Southwark,  and  was  met 
by  a  great  concourfe  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  fta- 
2+th  May.  tions.  The  prifoner  was  clad  in  royal  apr  re],  and 
mounted  on  a  white  deed,  diftinguiihed  by  its  fize 
and  beauty,  and  by  the  richnefs  of  its  furniti  re. 
The  conqueror  rode  by  his  fide  in  a  meaner  attire, 
and  carried  by  a  black  palfry.    In  this  fituation,  more 

i  Froiffard,  liv.  L,  chap.  168,  k  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.     . 
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glorious  than  all  the  infolent  parade  of  a  Roman  chap. 
triumph,  he  pafifed  through  the  ftreets  of  London, 
and  presented  the  king  of  France  to  his  father,  who 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  the 
fame  courtefy  as  if  he  had  been  a  neighbouring 
potentate  that  had  voluntarily  come  to  pay  him  a 
friendly  vifit1.  It  is  impoffible,  in  reflecting  on 
this  noble  conduct,  not  to  perceive  the  advantages 
which  refultcd  from  the  othervvife  whimfical  prin- 
ciples of  chivalry,  and  which  gave  men,  in  thofe 
rude  times,  fome  fuperiority  even  over  people  of  a 
more  cultivated  age  and  nation. 

The  king  of  France,  befides  the  generous  treat- 
ment which  he  met  with  in  England,  had  the  me- 
lancholy confolation  of  the  wretched,  to  fee  com- 
panions in  affliction.  The  king  of  Scots  had  been 
eleven  years  a  captive  in  Edward's  hands ;  and  the 
good  fortune  of  this  latter  monarch  had  reduced  at 
once  the  two  neighbouring  potentates,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  war,  to  be  prifoners  in  his  capital. 
But  Edward,  rinding  that  the  conqueit  of  Scotland 
was  no  wife  advanced  by  the  captivity  of  its  fove- 
reign,  and  that  the  government,  conducted  by  Ro- 
bert Stuart  his  nephew  and  heir,  was  flill  able  to 
defend  itfelf,  confented  to  reftore  David  Bruce  to 
his  liberty,  for  the  ranfom  of  100,000  marks  fter- 
ling  j  and  that  prince  delivered  the  fons  of  all  his 
principal  nobility  as  hoftages  for  the  payment™. 

Meanwhile,  the  captivity  of  John,  joined  to  T35s- 
the  preceding  diforders  of  the  French  government,  fAa*. 
had  produced  in  that  country  a  diiTolution,  almolt 
total,  of  civil  authority,  and  had  occafioned  confu- 
fions,  the  mod  horrible  and  deftructive  that  had 
ever  been  experienced  in  any  age  or  in  any  nation. 
The  dauphin,  now  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
naturally  afTumed  the  royal  power  during  his  father's 
captivity;  but  though  endowed  with  an  excellent 
capacity,  even  in  fuch  early  years,  he  pollened  nei- 

1  Froiffard,   liv.  i.  chap.  173.  m  Rymer,   vol.    vi.    p.    45, 

46.  52.  $6.    Froiffard,  liv.  i.  chap.  174.     WaUingham,  p.  173. 
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C  xvi  P'  t^€r  exPer^ence  nor  authority  fufficient  to^  defend  a 
i  -r\_>  ftate,  availed  at  once  by  foreign  power  and  fhaken 
1358.      by  interline  faction.     In  order  to  obtain  iupply,  he 
afTembled  the  Hates  of  the  kingdom  :  That  alTem- 
bly,  inftead  of  fupporting  his  adminiftration,  were 
themfelves  feized  with  the  fpirit  of  confufion  -,  and 
laid  hold   of  the    prefent    opportunity  to  demand 
limitations  of  the  prince's  power,  the  punifhment  of 
pail   malverfations,  and  the  liberty  of  the  king  of 
Navarre.     Marcel,  provoft  of  the   merchants,  and 
firft  magiftrate  of  Paris,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  unruly  populace ;  and  from  the  violence  and  te- 
merity of  his  character,    pufhed  them    to  commit 
the  moft  criminal  outrages  againft  the  royal  autho- 
rity.    They  detained  the  dauphin  in  a  fort  of  cap- 
tivity; they  murdered  in    his  prefence  Robert   de 
Clermont  and  John  de  Conflans,    marefchals,   the 
one  of  Normandy,   the  other  of  Burgundy ;    they 
threatened  all  the  other  minifters  with  a  like  fate ; 
and  when  Charles,  who  was  obliged  to   temporife 
and  diiTembie,  made  his  efcape  from   their  hands, 
they  levied  war  againft  him,  and  openly  erected  the 
ftandard  of  rebellion.    The  other  cities  of  the  king- 
dom, in  imitation  of  the  capital,  fhook  off  the  dau- 
phin's authority  ;  took  the  government   into  their 
own  hands  ■,  and  fpread  the  diforder  into  every  pro- 
vince.    The  nobles,  whofe  inclinations  led  them  to 
adhere  to  the  crown,  and  were  naturally  difpofed  to 
check  thefe  tumults,    had    loft  all  their  influence; 
and  being  reproached  with  cowardice    on   account 
of  the  bale  defertion  of  their  fovereign  in  the  battle 
of  Poictiers,  were  treated  with  univerfal  contempt 
by  the  inferior  orders.    The  troops,  who,  from  the 
deficiency  of  pay,  were  no  longer  retained  in  difci- 
pline,  threw  off  all  regard  to  their  officers,  fought 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  by  plunder  and  robbery, 
and  aflbciating  to  them  all  the   diforderly    people, 
with  whom  that  age  abounded,    formed  numerous 
bands,  which  infeiled    all   parts   of   the   kingdom, 
They  defolated  the  open  country  j  burned  and  plun- 
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dered  the  villages ;  and  by  cutting  off  all  means  of  c  H  A  p« 
comm'inication    or   fubfiftence,    reduced  even   the  t 

inhabitants  of  the  walled  towns  to  the  mod  extreme  1358. 
necefllty.  The  peafants,  formerly  oppreffed  and 
now  left  unprotected  by  their  mailers,  became  de- 
fperate  from  their  prefent  mifery  ;  and  rifing  every 
where  in  arms,  carried  to  the  lad  extremity  thofe 
dtforders  which  were  derived  from  the  fedition  of 
the  citizens  and  diibanded  foldiers".  The  gentry, 
hated  for  their  tyranny,  were  every  where  expofed 
to  the  violence  of  popular  rage;  and  fftdead  of 
meeting  with  the  regard  due  to  their  paft  dignity, 
became  only,  on  that  account,  the  object  of  more 
wanton  infult  to  the  mutinous  peafants.  They  were 
hunted  like  wild  beads,  and  put  to  the  fword  with-' 
out  mercy :  Their  caftles  were  confumed  with  fire, 
and  levelled  to  the  ground  :  Their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters were  firft  ravifhed,  then  murdered :  The  fava^es 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  impale  fome  gentlemen,  and 
roaft  them  alive  before  a  flow  fire:  A  body  of  nine 
thoufand  of  them  broke  into  Meaux,  where  the  wife 
of  the  dauphin,  with  above  300  ladies,  had  taken 
flieker :  The  mod  brutal  treatment  and  mod  atro- 
cious cruelty  were  judly  dreaded  by  this  helplefs 
company :  But  the  Captal  de  Buche,  though  in  the 
fervice  of  Edward,  yet  moved  by  generofity  and  by 
the  gallantry  of  a  true  knight,  flew  to  their  refcue, 
and  beat  off  the  peafants  with  great  daughter.  In 
other  civil  wars,  the  oppofite  factions,  falling  under  x 
the  government  of  their  feveral  leaders,  commonly 
preferve  dill  the  vedige  of  fome  rule  and  order  :  But 
here  the  wild  date  of  nature  feemed  to  be  renewed : 
Every  man  was  thrown  loofe  and  independent  of  his 
fellows :  And  the  populoufnefs  of  the  country,  de- 
rived from  the  preceding  police  of  civil  ibcietv, 
ferved  only  to  increafe  the  horror  and  confufion  of 
the  fcene. 

Amidst   thefe   diforders,    the  king  of  Navarre 
made  his  efcape  from  prifon,  and  prefented  a  dan- 

*  Froiffard,  liv,  i.  chap.  i8z,  183,  184. 
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c5*£p*  gerous  leader  to  the  furious  malcontents0.    But  the 


'  j  fplendid  talents  of  this  prince  qualified  him  only  to 


,35&.  do  mifchief,  and  to  increafe  the  public  diffractions 
He  wanted  the  fteadinefs  and  prudence  requifite  for 
making  his  intrigues  fubfervient  to  his  ambition, 
and  forming  his  numerous  partifans  into  a  regular 
faction.  He  revived  his  pretenfions,  fomewhat  ob- 
folete,  to  the  crown  of  France  :  But  while  he  ad- 
vanced this  claim,  he  relied  entirely  on  his  alliance 
with  the  Englifh,  who  were  concerned  in  intereft  to 
difappoint  his  pretenfions  ;  and  who,  being  public 
and  inveterate  enemies  to  the  ftate,  ferved  only,  by 
the  friendfhip  which  they  feemingly  bore  him,  to 
render  his  cauie  the  more  odious.  And  in  all  his 
operations  he  acted  more  like  a  leader  of  banditti, 
than  one  who  afpired  to  be  the  head  of  a  regular 
government,  and  who  was  engaged,  by  his  ftation, 
to  endeavour  the  re-eftablifhment  of  order  in  the 
community. 

The  eye?,  therefore,  of  all  the  French,  who 
wifhed  to  reftore  peace  to  their  miferable  and  defo- 
lated  country,  were  turned  towards  the  dauphin  ; 
and  that  young  prince,  though  not  remarkable  for 
his  military  talents,  poffefTed  fo  much  prudence  and 
fpirit,  that  he  daily  gained  the  afcendant  over  all 
his  enemies.  Marcel,  the  feditious  provoft  of  Paris, 
was  (lain  while  he  was  attempting  to  deliver  the  city 
to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  Englifh ;  and  the 
capital  immediately  returned  to  its  dutyp.  The 
molt  considerable  bodies  of  the  mutinous  peafants 
were  difperfed  and  put  to  the  fword :  Some  bands 
of  military  robbers  underwent  the  fame  fate:  And 
though  many  grievous  diforders  (till  remained, 
France  began  gradually  to  affume  the  face  of  a 
regular  civil  government,  and  to  form  fome  plan 
for  its  defence  and  fecurity. 

During  the  confufion  of  the  dauphin's  affairs, 
Edward  feemed  to  have  a  favourable  opportunity  for 

*  Froiffard,  liv,  i.  chap.  j8i.  J-  Ibid.  chap.  187. 
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pnfhing  his  conquefts :  But  befides  that  his  hands  chap. 
were  tied  by  the  truce,    and  he  could  only  affift  un-      XVI* 
derhand  the  faction  of  Navarre;    the  ftate  of  the  ^  ^'^ 
Englifh  finances  and  military   power  during  thofe 
ages,  rendered  the  kingdom   incapable   of  making 
any  regular  or  fte:idy  effort,  and  obliged  it  to  exert 
its  force  at  very  diftant  intervals,  by  which  all  the 
projected  ends  were  commonly  difappointed.     Ed- 
ward employed  himfelf,  during    a    conjuncture  fb 
inviting,  chiefly  in  negotiations  with  his  prifonerj 
and  John  had  the  weaknefs  to  fign  terms  of  peace, 
which,  had  they  taken   effect,    mud  Jiave    totally 
ruined  and  difmcmbered  his  kingdom.     He  agreed 
to  reflore  all  the  provinces  which  had  been  poffeffed 
by  Henry  II.  and  his  two  fons,  and  to  annex  them 
for  ever  to  England,  without  any  obligation  of  ho- 
mage or  fealty  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  monarch. 
But  the  dauphin  and  the  Mates  of  France  rejected  this 
treaty,  fo  difhonourable  and  pernicious  to  the  king- 
dom ^  ;  and  Edward,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
having  now  by  fubfidies  and  frugality  collected  fome 
treafure,    prepared  himfelf   for    a  new  invafion  of 
France. 

The  great  authority  and  renown  of  the  king  and 
the  prince  of  Wales/  the  fplendid  fuccefs  of  their 
former  enterprifes,  and  the  certain  profpect.  of  plun- 
der from  the  defencelefs  provinces  of  France,  foon 
brought  together  the  whole  military  power  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  fame  motives  invited  to  Edwarcf s 
Itandard  all  the  hardy  adventurers  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe r.  He  paffed  over  to  Calais,  where 
he  afTembled  an  army  of  near  a  hundred  thoufand 
men  ;  a  force  which  the  dauphin  could  not  pretend  to 
withftand  in  the  open  field  :  That  prince,  therefore, 
prepared  himfelf  to  elude  a  blow  which  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  refill.  He  put  all  the  confider- 
able  towns  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  ordered  them  to 

q  Froifiard,  liv.  i.  chap.  201.  r  ibid.  chsp.  205. 
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c ha  p.  De  fupplied  with  magazines  and  proviiions  •,  diftrl- 

^_"'\_f  buted  proper  garrifons  in  all  places ;  fecured  every 

ij,s.      thing  valuable  in  the  fortified  cities  j   and  chofe  his 

own  ftation   at  Paris,  with    a  view  of  allowing  the 

enemy  to  vent  their  fury  on  the  open  country. 

»359'  The  king,  aware  of  this  plan  of  defence,    was 

4th  Nov.  obliged  to  carry  alone;  with  him  fix  thoufand  was- 
gons,  loaded  with  the  provifions  neceffary  for  the 
fubfiitence  of  his  army.  After  ravaging  the  pro- 
vince of  Picardy,  he  advanced  into  Champagne  ; 
and  having  a  ftrong  defire  of  being  crowned  king 

Invafionof  Df  France  at  Rheims,  the  ufual  place  in  which  this 
ceremony  is  performed,  he  laid  fiege  to  that  city, 
and  carried  on  his  attacks,  though  without  fuccefs, 
for  the  fpace  of  feven  weeks s.  The  place  was 
bravely  defended  by  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by 
the  exhortations  of  the  archbiihop  John  de  Craon  -3 
till  the  advanced  feafon  (for  this  expedition  was  en- 
1360.  tered  upon,  in  the  beginning  of  winter)  obliged  the 
king  to  raife  the  fiege.  The  province  of  Cham- 
pagne meanwhile  was  defolated  by  his  incurfions ; 
and  he  thence  conducted  his  army  with  a  like  in- 
tent into  Burgundy.  He  took  and  pillaged  Ton- 
nerre,  Gaillon,  Avalon,  and  other  imall  places ; 
but  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  he  might  preferve 
his  country  from  farther  ravages,  confented  to  pay 
him  the  fum  of  ico,ooo  nobles1.  Edward  then 
bent  his  march  towards  the  Nivernois,  which  faved 
itfelf  by  a  like  compofition  :  He  laid  wafte  Brie  and 
the  Gatinois ;  and  after  a  long  march,  very  de- 
itructive  to  France,  and  fomewhat  ruinous  to  his 
own  troops,  he  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and  taking  up  his  quarters  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  ex- 
tended his  army  to  Long-jumeau,  Mont-rouge, 
and  Vaugirard.  He  tried  to  provoke  the  dauphin 
to  hazard  a  battle,  by  fending  him  a  defiance  -}  but 


s  Froifiaid,  liv.  i.  chap.  208.       Walfing.  p.  174. 
!  Ry^ner,  vox.  vi.  p,  162.     Walling,  pj.  174. 
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could  not  make  that  prudent  prince  change  his  plan   C  H  a  p. 
of  operations.     Paris  was  fafe  from  the  danger  of      XVL 
an  aifault  by  its  numerous  garrifon  ;  from  that  of  a    •  iX."* 
blockade  by  its  well  fupplied  magazines  :   And  as 
Edward  himfelf  could  not  fubfift  his  army  in  a  coun- 
try wafted  by  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  and  left 
alfo  empty  by  the  precaution  of  the  dauphin,  he 
was  obliged  to  remove  his  quarters  ;  and  he  fpread 
his  troops  into  the  provinces  of  Maine,     BeaurTe, 
and  the  Chartraine,  which   were   abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  their  devaftations".     The  only  repofe  which 
France    experienced,    was    during    the   fcirival    of 
Eafter,  when  the  king  flopped  the  courfe  of  his  ra- 
vages.    For  iuperftition  can  fometimes  reftrain  the 
rage  of  men,  which  neither  juftice  nor  humanity  is 
able  to  control. 

While    the  war  was  carried  on   in  this  ruinous 
manner,  the  negociations  for  peace  were  never  in- 
terrupted :  But  as  the  king  ftill  infilled  on  the  full 
execution   of  the  treaty,  which  he  had  made  with 
his  prifoner  at  London,  and  which  was  ftrenuoufly 
rejected  by  the  dauphin,  there  appeared  no  likeli- 
hood of  an  accommodation.     The  earl,  now  duke 
of  Lancatier  (for  this  title  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land during  the  prefent  reign)  endeavoured  to  foften 
the  rigour  of  thefe  terms,  and  to  nnifh  the  war  on 
more  equal  and  reafonable  conditions.     He  infilled 
with  Edward,  that  notwithstanding  his  great  and  fur- 
prifing  fucceflfes,  the  object  of  the  war,  if  fuch  were 
to  be  efteemed    the  acquifition    of  the    crown    of 
France,  was    not    become   any  nearer  than  at    the 
commencement  of  it ;  or  rather  was  let  at  a  greater 
diftance  by  thoie  very  victories  and  advantages  which 
ieemed  to  lead  to  it.     That  his  claim  of  iucceffion 
had  not  from  the  nrft  procured  him  one  partifan  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  continuance  of  thefe  deftruc- 
tive  hoftilities  had  united  every  Frenchman-  in  the 

"  Walling,  p.  175. 
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chap,  xx\oft:  Implacable  animofity  againft  him.  That  though 
^_  _V   interline  faction  had  creeped  into  the  government 
1360.      of  France,  it  was  abating  every  moment ;  and  no 
party,  even  during  the  greateft  heat  of  the  conteft, 
when  fubjection  under  a  foreign  enemy  ufually  ap- 
pears preferable  to  the  dominion  of  fellow- citizens, 
had  ever  adopted  the  pretenfions  of   the    king    of 
England.     That  the  king  of  Navarre  himfelf,   who 
alone  was  allied  with  the  Englifh,  in  Head  of  being  a 
cordial  friend,  was  Edward's  moll  dangerous  rival, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  partifans,  pofTefied  a  much 
preferable  title  to  the  crown  of  France.     That  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  however  it  might,  enrich 
the  Englifh   foldiers,  was  ruinous  to  the  king  him- 
felf, who  bore  all  the  charges    of  the    armament, 
without    reaping    any  folid    or   durable    advantage 
from  it.  That  if  the  prefent  diforders  of  France  con- 
tinued,   that    kingdom  would  foon    be  reduced  to 
fuch  a  ftate  of  defolation,  that  it  would  afford  no 
fpoils  to  its  ravagers ;   if  it  could  eftablifh  a  more 
Heady  government,  it  might  turn  the  chance  of  war 
in  its  favour,  and  by  its  fuperior  force  and  advan- 
tages be  able  to  repel  the  prefent  vi6tors.    That  the 
dauphin,  even  during    his    greateft   diftreffes,    had 
yet  conducted  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence,  as  to 
prevent  the  Englifh  from  acquiring  one  foot  of  land 
in  the  kingdom  •,  and  it  were  better  for  the  king  to 
accept  by  a  peace  what  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
acquire  by  hoftilities,  which,  however  hitherto  fuc- 
cefsful,  had  been  extremely  expenfive,  and  might 
prove  very  dangerous :    And    that  Edward  having 
acquired  fo  much  glory  by  his  arms,  the  praife  of 
moderation    was    the    only    honour    to    which    he 
could  now  afpire  ;  an  honour  fo  much  the  greater, 
as  it  was  durable,  was  united  with  that  of  prudence, 
and  might  be  attended  with  the  mod  real  advan- 
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These  reafons  induced  Edward  to  accept  of  more  c  **  a  p* 
moderate  terms  of  peace ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  ._  \j 
in  order  to  palliate  this  change  of  refolution,  he  1360. 
afcribed  it  to  a  vow  made  during  a  dreadful  temped,  Bt-cSeni. 
which  attacked  his  army  on  their  march,  and  which 
ancient  hiftorians  reprefent  as  the  caufe  of  this  fud- 
cien  accommodation x.  The  conferences  between 
the  Englifh  and  French  commiffioners  were  carried 
on  during  a  few  days  at  Bretigni  in  the  Chartraine, 
and  the  peace  was  at  laft  concluded  on  the  following  8th  May. 
conditions  Y.  It  was  ftipulated  that  king  John  mould 
be  reftored  to  his  liberty,  and  fhould  pay  as  his 
ranfom  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  about 
1,500,000  pounds  of  our  pre  fen  t  money  z  ^  which 
was  to  be  difcharged  at  different  payments :  That 
Edward  fhould  for  ever  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Nor- 
mandy, Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  porTefifed  by 
his  anceftors ;  and  mould  receive  in  exchange  the 
provinces  of  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  l'Agenois,  Peri- 
gort,  the  Limoufin,  Quercy,  Rovergue,  l'Angou- 
mois,  and  other  diftricts  in  that  quarter,  together 
with  Calais,  Guifnes,  Montreuil,  and  the  county 
of  Ponthieu,  on  the  other  fide  of  France  :  That 
the  full  fovereignty  of  all  thefe  provinces,  as  well  as 
that  of  Guienne,  fhould  be  vefted  in  the  crown  of 
England,  and  that  France  fhould  renounce  all  title 
to  feudal  jurifdiction,  homage,  or  appeal  from 
them  :  That  the  king  of  Navarre  mould  be  reftored 
to  all  his  honours  and  pollelTions :  That  Edward 
mould  renounce  his  confederacy  with  the  Flemings, 
John  his  connexions  with  the  Scots :  That  the  dif- 
putes  concerning  the  fucc^ffion  of  Britanny,  be- 
tween the  families  of  Blois  and  Mountfort,  fhould 
be  decided  by  arbiters  appointed  by  the  two  kings; 
and  if  the  competitors   refufed   to    fubmit   to  the 

x  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chip.  in. 

y  Ryrrter,  vol.  vi.  p.  17S.     FioifT.ml,  liv.  i.  chap.  lis. 

*  See  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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C  HvtP'  award>  tne  depute  fhould  no  longer  be  a  ground  of 
t  '_,  war  between  the  kingdoms  :  And  that  forty  hoftagesj 

i36c.  fuch  as  fhould  be  agreed  on,  mould  be  fent  to  Eng- 
land as  a  fecurity  for  the  execution  of  all  thefe  con- 
ditions a. 
8th  July.  [N  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  king  of  France 
was  brought  over  to  Calais ;  whither  Edward  alfo' 
foon  after  repaired  :  And  there  both  princes  folemnly 
ratified  the  treaty.  John  was  fent  to  Boulogne  5 
the  king  accompanied  him  a  mile  on  his  journey  j 
and  the  two  monarch s  parted  with  many  profeflions, 
probably  cordial  and  fincere,  of  mutual  amity b. 
The  good  difpofition  of  John  made  him  fully  {tn- 
iible  of  the  generous  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  England,  and  obliterated  all  memory  of 
the  afcendant  gained  over  him  by  his  rival.  There 
feldom  has  been  a  treaty  of  fo  great  importance  fa 
faithfully  executed  by  both  parties.  Edward  had 
fcarcely  from  the  beginning  entertained  any  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  crown  of  France :  By  reftoring  John 
to  his  liberty,  and  making  peace  at  a  juncture  io  fa- 
vourable to  his  arms,  he  had  now  plainly  renounced 
all  pretenfions  of  this  nature  :  He  had  fold  at  a  very 
high  price  that  chimerical  claim :  And  had  at  pre- 
fent  no  other  intereft  than  to  retain  thofe  acquifi- 
tions  which  he  had  made  with  fuch  lingular  pru- 
dence and  good  fortune.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  the  terms  were  {c\ere,  poffeiTed  fuch  fidelity 
and  honour,  that  he  was  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  execute  them,  and  to  ufe  every  expedient  for  fa- 
tisfying  a  monarch  who  had  indeed  been  his  greateft 

a  The  hoftages  were  the  two  fons  of  the  French  king,  John  and 
Lewis;  his  brothet  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
James  de  Bourbon  count  de  Ponthieu,  the  counts  d'Eu,  de  Longue- 
ville,  de  St.  Pol,  de  Harcourt,  de  Vendome,  de  Gouci,  de  Craon,  de 
Montmorency,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France.  The  princes 
were  moftly  releafed  on  the  fulfilling  of  certain  articles  :  Others  of  the 
hoftages,  and  the  duke  of  Berry  among  the  reft,  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn upon  their  parole,  which  they  did  not  keep.  Rvmer,  vol.  vi. 
p.  278.  2S5.  2^7". 

k  Froiffard,  liv.  i.  chap.  113. 
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political  enemy,  but  had  treated  him  perfonally  with  c  l\  A  V* 
lingular  humanity  and  regard.     But,   notwithftand-  yjz^li 
ing  his  endeavours,  there  occurred  many  difficulties      i36o. 
in  fulfilling  his  purpofe  ;  chiefly  from  the  extreme 
reluctance  which  many  towns  and  vaffals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Guienne  exprefied  ao-ainil  fubmitting 
to  the  Englifli  dominion  c  -,    and   John,    in  order  to 
adjuft  thefe  differences,  took  a  refolution  of  coming      1363, 
over  himfelf  to  England.     His  council  endeavoured 
to  diduade  him  from  this  rafh  defign  ;  and  probably 
would  have  been  pleafed  to  fee  him  employ  more 
chicanes  for  eluding  the  execution  of  fo  difadvan- 
tageous   a  treaty  :  But  John   replied  to  them,  that 
though  good  faith  were  banifhed  from  the  red  of  the 
earth,  fhe  ought  (till  to  retain  her  habitation  in  the 
breafls  of  princes.     Some   hiftorians  would  detract 
from  the  merit  of  this  honourable  conduct,  by  re- 
prefenting  John  as  enamoured  of  an  Englifli  lady, 
to   whom   he  was  glad  on  this  pretence  to  pay  a 
vifit :  But  befides  that  this  furmife  is  not  founded  on 
any  good   authority,  it  appears  fornewhat  unlikely, 
on  account  of  the  advanced  age  of  that  prince,  who 
was  now  in  his  fifty- fixth  year.     Pie  was  lodged  in      i~M> 
the  Savoy  ;  the  palace  where  he  had  refided  during 
his  captivity,  and  where  he  fcon  after  fickened  and  8th  April, 
died.     Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  great 
dominion  of  fortune  over  men,  than  the  calamities 
which  puriued  a  monarch   of  fuch  eminent  valour, 
goodnefs,     and    honour,     and    which    he    incurred 
merely  by  reafon  of  fome  flight  imprudences,  which 
in  other   iituations  would  have  been   of  no  import- 
ance.    But   though  both   his  reign  and  that  of  his 
father*  proved  extremely  unfortunate  to  their  king- 
dom,   the    French    crown    acquired,    during    their 
time,  very  considerable  acceiiions,  thofe    of   Dau- 
phiny  and  Burgundy.     This  latter  province,  how- 
ever, John  had  the  imprudence  again  to  dijmember 

c  Fioiffard,  liv.  i.  chap,  n±, 
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C  5vi  P'  ^y  befirowing  it  on  Philip  his  fourth  Ton,  the  ob- 
t_-_v>^J  ject  of  his    mo  ft  tender  affections';  a  deed  which 
1364..      was  afterwards  the   iource  of  many  calamities  to  the 
kingdom. 

John  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  by  Charles  the 
dauphin,  a  prince  educated  in  the  fchool  ofadver- 
fity,  and  well  qualified,  by  his  confummate  prudence 
and  experience,  to  repair  all  the  lofifes  which  the 
kingdom  had  fuftained  from  the  errors  of  his  two 
prcdeceflfors.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  the 
great  princc3  of  thoie  time?,  which  held  nothing  inr 
estimation  but  military  courage,  he  feems  to  have 
fixed  it  as  a  maxim  never  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
his  armies  ;  and  he  was  the  firft  king  in  Europe 
that  fhowed  the  advantage  of  policy,  forefight,  and 
judgment,  above  a  rafh  and  precipitate  valour. 
•  The  events  of  his  reign,  compared  with  thofe  of 
the  preceding,  are  a  proof  how  little  reaibn  king- 
doms have  to  value  themfcives  on  their  victories, 
or  to  be  humbled  by  their  defeats;  which  in  reality 
ought  to  be  afcribed  chiefly  to  the  good  or  bad 
conduct  of  their  rulers,  and  are  of  little,  mo- 
ment towards  determining  national  characters  and 
manners. 
Si^te  of  Before  Charles  could  think  of  counterbalancing 

fo  great  a  power  as  England,  it  was  neceffary  for 
him  to  remedy  the  many  di ("orders  to  which  his 
own  kingdom  was  expofed.  He  turned  his  arms 
againft  the  king  of  Nayarre,  the  great  difturber  of 
France  during  that  age:  He  defeated  this  prince  by 
the  conduct  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  a  gentleman 
ofBritanny,  one  of  the  moft  accomplished  charac- 
ters of  the  age,  whom  he  had  the  difcernment  to 
chufe  as  the  inftrument  of  all  his  victories3:  And  he 
obliged  his  enemy  to  accept  of  moderate  terms  of 
peace.  Du  Guefclin  was  lefs  fortunate  in  the  wars 
of  Britanny,  which   lull  continued,   notwithstanding 

f  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  411.  s  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  119,  120. 
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the  mediation  of  France  and  England  :  He  was  de- 
feared  and  taken  prifontr  at  Auray  by  Chandos: 
Charles  of  Blois  was  there  flain,  and  the  young  ,36+ 
count  of  Mountfort  foon  after  got  entire  pofTefiion 
of  that  dutch}''.  But  the  prudence  of  Charles  broke 
the  force  of  this  blow:  lie  fu  Hit,  it  ted  to  the  deci- 
fion  of  fortune :  He  acknowledged  the  title  of 
Mountfort,  though  a  zealous  partifan  of  England ; 
and  received  the  proffered  homage  for  his  dominions. 
But  the  chief  obftacle  which  the  French  king  met  with 
in  the  fettlement  of  the  (late  proceeded  from  obfeure 
enemies,  whom  their  crimes  alone  rendered  eminent, 
and  their  number  dangerous. 

On-  the  conclufion  of  die  treaty  of  Bretigni,  the 
many  military  adventurers  who  had  followed  the 
ftandard  of  Edward,  being  difperfed  into  the  feveral 
provinces,  and  pollened  of  ftrong  holds,  refilled  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  or  relinquifh  a  courfe  of  life 
to  which  they  were  now  accuftomed,  and  by  which 
alone  they  could  gain  a  fubfiftence  *.  They  allb- 
ciated  themfelves  with  the  banditti,  who  were  already 
enured  to  the  habits  of  rapine  and  violence  ;  and 
under  the  name  of  the  companies  and  companions, 
became  a  terror  to  all  the  peaceable  inhabitants. 
Some  Englifh  and  Gafcon  gentlemen  of  character, 
particularly  fir  Matthew  Gournay,  fir  Hugh  Cal- 
verly,  the  chevalier  Verte,  and  others,  were  not 
afhamed  to  take  the  command  of  thefe  ruffians, 
whole  numbers  amounted  on  the  whole  to  near  40,000, 
and  who  bore  the  appearance  of  regular  armies, 
rather  than  bands  of  robbers.  Thefe  leaders  fought 
pitched  battles  with  the  troops  of  France,  and  gained 
victories  j  in  one  of  which  Jaques  de  Bourbon,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  was  flaink :  And  they  proceeded 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  wanted  little  but  regular 
cftablifliments  to  become  princes,  and  thereby  fane- 


h  Froifiard,  liv.  i.  chap.  227,  21Z,  Sec.     Walfing.  p.  180. 
i  Froiliard,  liv.  i.  chap,  114.  fe  Ibid.  chap.  214,  315. 
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CHAP,  tify,  by  the  maxims  of  the  world,  their  infamous 
^XVI'   ,  profeflion.     The  greater  fpoil   they  committed  on 
,364..      the  country,    the  more  eafy  they  found  it  to  recruit 
their   number :    All    thofe  who    were    reduced    to 
mifery  and  defpair  flocked  to  their  ftandard  :  The 
evil  was  every  day  increafing :  And  though  the  pope 
declared    them    excommunicated,     thefe    military 
plunderers,  however  deeply  affected  with  the  fen- 
tence,  to  which  they  paid   a  much  greater  regard 
than  to  any  principles  of  morality,  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  it  to  betake  themfelves  to  peaceable  or 
lawful  profefiions. 
,, 66,  As  Charles  was  not  able  by  power  to  redrefs  fo 

enormous  a  grievance,  he  was  led  by  neceflity,  and 
by  the  turn  of  his  character,  to  correct  it  by  policy, 
and  to  contrive  fome  method  of  difcharging  into  fo- 
reign countries  this  dangerous  and  inteftine  evil. 

Peter,  king  of  Caftile,  ftigmatized  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  by  pofterity  with  the  epithet  of  Cruel, 
had  filled  with  blood  and  murder  his  kingdom  and 
his  own  family;  and  having  incurred  the  univerfal 
hatred  of  his  fubjects,  he  kept,  from  prefent  terror 
alone,  an  anxious  and  precarious  pofleffion  of  the 
throne.  His  nobles  fell  every  day  the  victims  of  his 
feverity  :  He  put  to  death  feveral  of  his  natural 
brothers  from  groundlefs  jealoufy :  Each  murder, 
by  multiplying  his  enemies,  became  the  occafion  of 
frefh  barbarities  :  And  as  he  was  not  deftitute  of  ta- 
lents, his  neighbours,  no  lefs  than  his  own  fubje&s, 
were  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  his  violence  and  in- 
juftice.  The  ferocity  of  his  temper,  inftead  of  be- 
ing foftened  by  his  ftrong  propenfity  to  love,  was 
rather  inflamed  by  that  paffion,  and  took  thence 
new  occafion  to  exert  itfelf.  Inftigated  by  Mary  de 
Padilla,  who  had  acquired  the  afcendant  over  him, 
he  threw  into  prifon  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  his  wife, 
fifter  to  the  queen  of  France ;  and  foon  after  made 
way  by  poifon  for  the  efpoufing  of  his  miftrefs. 
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Henry,  count  of  Tranftamare,  his  natural  brother, 
feeing  the  flue  of  every  one  who  had  become  obnoxious 
to  this  tyrant,  took  arms  againfl  him ;  but  being  foiled 
in  the  attempt,  he  fought  for  refuge  in  France,  where 
he  found  the  minds  of  men  extremely  inflamed  asainft 
Peter,  .on    account  of    his  murder  of  the  French 
princefs.     He  aiked  permiflion  of  Charles  to  enlift 
the  companies  in   his  fervice,  and  to  lead  them  into 
Caftile ;   where,    from   the  concurrence  of  his  own 
friends,  and  the  enemies  of  his  brother,  he  had  the 
profpeft    of  certain   and  immediate   fuccefs.     The 
French    king,  charmed  with  the  project,  employed 
du  Guefclin  in  negotiating  with  the  leaders  of  thefe 
banditti.     The   treaty  was   foon   concluded.     The 
high  chara&er  of  honour  which  that  general   pof- 
fefled  made  every  one  truft  to  his  promifes  :  Though 
the  intended  expedition  was  kept  a  fecret,  the  com- 
panies implicitly  inlifted  under  his  ftandard :  And 
they  required   no  other   condition  before  their  en- 
gagement, than  an  aflurance   that  they  were  not  to 
be  led  againft  the  prince  of  Wales  in  Guienne.  But 
that  prince  was  fo  little  averfe  to  the  enterprife,  that 
he  allowed  fome  gentlemen  of  his  retinue  to  enter 
into  the  fervice  under  du  Guefclin. 

Du  Guesclin,  having  completed  his  levies,  led 
the  army  firft  to  Avignon,  where  the  pope  then  re- 
folded, and  demanded,  fword  in  hand,  an  abfolution 
for  his  foldiers,  and  the  fum  of  200,000  livres. 
The  firft  was  readily  promifed  him  ;  fome  more 
difficulty  was  made  with  regard  to  the  fecond.  ff  I 
tc  believe  that  my  fellows/'  replied  du  Guefclin, 
tc  may  make  a  Ihift  to  do  without  your  abfolution  ; 
tf  but  the  money  is  abfolutely  neceflary."  The 
pope  then  extorted  from  the  inhabitants  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  the  fum  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  and  offered  it  to  du  Guefclin.  «  It  is  not 
"  my  purpofe,"  cried  that  generous  warrior,  cc  to 
cc  opprefs  the  innocent  people.  The  pope  and  his 
tc  cardinals  themfelves  can  well  fpare  me  that  fum 
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c  H  A p*  {f  from  their  own  coffers.     This  money,    I  in  ft  ft, 

, ^  *  - .  fC  mull    be    restored   to  the  owners.     And  mould 

1366.  "  they  be  defrauded  of  it,  I  fhall  myfelf  return 
"  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrennees,  and  oblige 
"  you  to  make  them  restitution."  The  pope  found 
the  necefllty  of  fubmitting,  and  paid  him  from  his 
treafury  the  fum  demanded  !.  The  army,  hallowed 
by  the  bleffings,  and  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  the 
church,  proceeded  on  their  expedition. 

These  experienced  and  hardy  foldiers,  conducted 
by  fo  able  a  general,  eafily  prevailed  over  the  king 
of  Caftile,    whofe  iubjects,    instead   of  fupporting 
their  oppreflbr,  were  ready  to  join  the  enemy  against 
himm.     Peter  fled  from  his  dominions,  took  fhelter 
in  Guienne,  and  craved  the  protection  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  whom  his  father  had  inverted  with  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  thefe  conquered  provinces,  by  the  title 
of    the    principality   of  Aquitaine n.     The   prince 
feemed  now  to  have  entirely  changed  his  fentiments 
with  regard  to  the  Spanifh  traniactions :  Whether 
that  he  was  moved  by  the  generofity  of  fupporting  a 
diftreifed  prince,  and  thought,  as  is  but  too  ufual 
among  fovereigns,  that  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
a  matter  of  much  lels  consideration  ■,  or  dreaded  the 
acquifition  of  fo  powerful  a  confederate  to  France  as 
the  new  king  of  Caltile;  or,  what  is  moft  probable, 
was  impatient  of  reft  and  eafe,  and  fought  only  an 
opportunity  for  exerting   his   military   talents,    by 
which   he  had  already  acquired  fo  much  renown. 
'367-.     He  promifed  his  assistance  to  the  dethroned  mo- 
imoCaf-011  narch  ;  and  having  obtained  the  conient  of  his  fa- 
tile,  ther,  he  levied  a  great  army,  and  fet  out  upon  his 
enterprife.     He  was   accompanied  by  his  younger 
brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  created  duke  of  Lancaf- 
ter,  in  the  room  of  the  good  prince  of  that  name, 
who  had  died  without  any  male  iflue,  and  whofe 

1  Hift.  du  Guefclin.  ™  FroifTard,  liv.  i.  chap.  230. 

1  Rymer,  vol.vi.  p.  38+.     Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  231. 
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daughter  he  had  efpoufed.     Chandos  alfo,  who  bore  CHAP. 

among;    the  Ensliih  the  fame  character  which  du   .'  « 

Guelclin    had  acquired  among  the  French,    com-      1367. 
manded  under  him  in  this  expedition. 

The  firfr.  blow  which  the  prince  of  Wales  gave 
to  Henry  of  Tranftamare,  was  the  recalling  of  all 
the  companies  from  his  fervice  ;  and   fo  much  re- 
verence did  they  bear  to  the  name  of  Edward,  that 
great  numbers  of  them  immediately  withdrew  from 
Spain,    and   inlifted    under   his   banners.     Henry, 
however,    beloved   by  his  new  fubje&s,    and    fup- 
ported  by  the  king  of  Arragbn  and  others  of  his 
neighbours,    was  able  to  meet  the  enemy  with  an 
army  of  100,000  men  ;  forces  three  times  more  nu- 
merous than  thofe  which  were  commanded  by  Ed- 
ward.    Du  Guefclin,  and  all   his  experienced  offi- 
cers, advifed   him  to  delay  any  decifive  action,  to 
cut   off  the  prince   of  Wales's   provifions,    and  to 
avoid  every  engagement  with  a  general,  whofe  en- 
terprifes  had   hitherto  been  always  conducted  with 
prudence  and  crowned  with  fuccefs.     Henry  trufted 
too  much  to  his  numbers  ;  and  ventured  to  encoun-  3d  April, 
ter  the  Englifh  prince  at  Najara0.     Hiftorians  of 
that  age  are  commonly  very  copious  in  defcribing 
the    fhock    of  armies   in  battle,  the  valour  of  the 
combatants,  the   (laughter  and  various  fucceffes  of 
the  day:  But  though  fmall  rencounters  in  thofe  times 
were  often  well  d.lputed,   military  difcipline  was  al- 
ways too  imperfect  to  preferve  order  in  great  armies; 
and  fuch  actions  deferve  more  the  name  of  routs  than 
of  battles.     Henry  was   chafed  off  the  field,  with 
the  lofs  of  above  20,000  men  :  There  perifhed  only 
four  knights  and  forty  private  men  on  the  fide  of  the 
Englifh. 

Peter,  who  fo  well  merited  the  infamous  epithet 
which  he  bore,  purpofed  to  murder  all  his  priioners 

0  Froiflard,  Jiv,  i.  chap.  24.1, 
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chap,  in  cold  blood  ;  but  was  restrained  from  this  barbarity 
by  the  remonftrances  or  the  prince  of  Wales.  All 
Caftile  now  fubmitted  to  the  victor :  Peter  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  throne  :  And  Edward  finifhed  this  pe- 
rilous enterprife  with  his  ufual  glory.  But  he  had 
foon  reafon  to  repent  his  connexions  with  a  man 
like  Peter,  abandoned  to  all  fenfe  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour. The  ungrateful  tyrant  refufed  the  ftipulated 
pay  to  the  Englifh  forces  ;  and  Edward,  finding  his 
foldiers  daily  perifh  by  ficknefs,  and  even  his  own 
health  impaired  by  the  climate,  was  obliged,  with- 
out receiving  any  fatisfaction  on  this  head,  to  return 
into  Guiennep. 

The  barbarities  exerciled  by  Peter  over  his  help- 
lefs  fubjects,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  vanquished 
rebels,  revived  all  the  animofity  of  the  Caftilians 
againft  him;  and,  on  the  return  of  Henry  of  Tranfta- 
mare,  together  with  du  Guefclin,  and  fome  forces 
levied  anew  in  France,  the  tyrant  was  again  de- 
throned, and  was  taken  prifoner.  His  brother,  in 
refentment  of  his  cruelties,  murdered  him  with  his 
own  hand  ;  and  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Caftile, 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity.  The  duke  of 
Lancafter,  who  efpoufed  in  iecond  marriage  the  eld- 
eft  daughter  of  Peter,  inherited  only  the  empty  title 
of  that  fovereignty,  and,  by  claiming  the  fucceftion, 
increafed  the  animofity  of  the  new  king  of  Caftile 
againft  England. 
T368«  but  the  prejudice  which  the   affairs    of  prince 

i\  not  uit!  1      *j  * 

with  Edward  received  from  this  fplendid  though  impru- 

France.  dent  expedition,  ended  not  with  it.  He  had  in- 
volved himfelf  in  fo  much  debt,  by  his  prepara- 
tions and  the  pay  of  his  troops,  that  he  found 
it  neceffary,  on  his  return,  to  impofe  on  his  prin- 
cipality a  new  tax,  to  which  fome  of  the  nobility 
con  fen  ted    with  extreme  reluctance,    and  to  which 

P  Froiflard,  liv.  L  chap.  24-2,  34-3,     Walfmgham,  p.  182. 
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others    abfolutely  refufed  to  fubmit q.     This  inci-  chap. 
dent  revived    the    animofity  which  the  inhabitants      XYi' 
bore   to    the   Engiifh,    and  which    all   the  amiable      I368. 
qualities  of  the  prince  of  Wales  were  not  able  to 
mitigate  or   affuage.     They  complained  that  they 
were  confidered  as  a  conquered  people,  that  their 
privileges  were  difregarded,  that  all  trufl  was  given 
to  the  Engiifh  alone,  that  every  office  of  honour 
and  profit  was  conferred  on  thefe  foreigners,  and  that 
the  extreme  reluctance  which  mod  of  them  had  ex- 
prefTed  to  receive  the  new  yoke,  was  likely  to  be  long 
remembered   againft  them.     They  cad,    therefore, 
their  eyes   towards  their  ancient  fovereign,   whofe 
prudence  they  found  had  now  brought  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom  into  excellent  order  ;  and  the  counts  of 
Armagnac,    Comminge,    and    Perigord,    the   lord 
d'Albret,  with  other  nobles,    went  to  Paris,    and 
were  encouraged  to  carry  their  complaints  to  Charles, 
as  to  their   lord  paramount,   againft  thefe  oppref- 
fions  of  the  Engiifh  government'. 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  it  had  been  ftipulated 
that  the  two  kings  fhould  make  renunciations, 
Edward  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
to  the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou  -y 
John  of  the  homage  and  fealty  due  for  Guienne, 
and  the  other  provinces  ceded  to  the  Engiifh. 
But  when  that  treaty  was  confirmed  and  renewed  at 
Calais,  it  was  found  neceffary,  as  Edward  was 
not  yet  in   poffeffion  of  all  the  territories,  that  the 

1  This  tax  was  a  livre  upon  a  hearth  ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  the 
impofition  would  have  yielded1 1,200, ceo  livres  a  year,  which  fuppofes 
fo  many  hearths  in  the  provinces  po(le:fed  by  the  Engiifh.  But  fucli 
loofe  conjeclures  have  commonly  no  manner  of  authority,  much  lefs 
in  fuch  ignorant  times.  There  is  aifrong  inftance  of  it  in  the  preient 
reign.  The  houfe  of  commons  granted  the  king  a  tax  of  twenty-two 
fhillings  on  each  paiifh,  fuppofing  that  the  amount  of  the  whole  would 
be  50,000  pounds.  But  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  miftake  of  near 
five  to  one.  Cotton,  p.  3.  And  the  council  affuuied  the  power  of 
augmenting  the  tax  upon  each  parifh. 

r  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  244. 
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CHAP,  mutual  renunciations  fhould  for  fome  time  be  de- 
^y1'^   ferred  ;   and   it  was   agreed   that  the  parties  mean- 
336S.      while  fliould  make  no  ufe  of  their  refpective  claims 
againft   each    other5.     Though  the   failure   in   ex- 
changing thefe  renunciations  had  ftill  proceeded  from 
France ',   Edward  appears  to  have   taken   no   um- 
brage at  it ;  both  becaufe  this  claufe  feemed  to  give 
him  entire  fecurity,    and  becaufe   fome   reafonable 
apology  had  probably  been  made  to  him  for  each 
delay.     It  was,  however,   on  this  pretence,   though 
directly  contrary  to  treaty,    that  Charles  refolved  to 
ground  his  claim,  of  (till  confidering  himfelf  as  fu- 
perior  lord  of  thofe  provinces,  and  of  receiving  the 
appeals  of  his  fub-vaiTals". 
j, 5  But  as  views  of  policy,  more  than  thofe  of  jui- 

tice,  enter  into  the  deliberations  of  princes  ;  and  as 
the  mortal  injuries  received  from  the  Englifh,  the 
pride  of  their  triumphs,  the  fevere  terms  impofed 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  feemed  to  render  every  pru- 
dent means  of  revenge  honourable  againft  them ; 
Charles  was  determined  to  take  this  meafure,  lefs  by 
the  reafonings  of  his  civilians  and  lawyers  than  by 
the  prefent  fituation  of  the  two  monarchies.  He 
confidered  the  declining  years  of  Edward,  the  lan- 
guishing Hate  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  health,  the 
affection  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  thefe  provinces 
bore  to  their  ancient  mailer,  their  diftance  from 
England,  their  vicinity  to  France,  tm  extreme  ani- 
mofity  exprefled  by  his  own  fubjects  againft  thefe 
invaders,  and  their  ardent  third  of  vengeance ;  and 
having  filently  made  all  the  neceffary  preparations, 
he  fent  to  the  prince  of  Wales  a  fummons  to  appear 
in  his  court  at  Paris,  and  there  to  juftify  his  con- 
duct towards  his  vafTals.  The  prince  replied,  that 
he  would  come  to  Paris ;  but  it  fhould  be  at  the 
head  of  fixty  thoufand  menw.     The  unwarlike  cha- 

•  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  219.  230.  234..  237.  24.3.  '  Rot.  Franc. 
35  Ed.  III.  no.  3.  from  Tyrrell,  vol.  iii.  p.  643.'  "  Froiffard,  liv.  i. 
chap.  245.  w  Ibid.  chap.  247,  24S. 
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rafter  of  Charles  kept  prince  Edward,  even  yet,  from  c  HA  p* 
thinking  that  that  monarch  was  in  earneft  in  this  ._*  *j 
bold  and  hazardous  attempt.  1370. 

It  foon  appeared  what  a  poor  return  the  king 
had  received  By  his  diftant  conquefts  for  all  the 
blood  and  treafure  expended  in  the  quarrel,  and  how 
impofiible  it  was  to  retain  acquifuions,  in  an  age 
when  no  regular  force  could  be  maintained  fufficient 
to  defend  them  againft  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants, 
efpecially  if  that  danger  was  joined  with  the  invafion 
of  a  foreign  enemy.  Charles  fell  firfc  upon  Pon-  m  fnccefs 
thieu,  which  gave  the  Englifli  an  inlet  into  the  of  the 
heart  of  France:  The  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  s  ' 
their  gates  to  him  x  :  Thofe  of  St.  Valori,  Rue,  and 
Crotoy,  imitated  the  example,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  a  little  time  reduced  to  fubmiMion.  The 
dukes  of  Berri  and  Anjou,  brothers  to  Charles,  be- 
ing affifted  by  du  Guelclin,  who  was  recalled  from 
Spain,  invaded  the  fouthern  provinces ;  and  by 
means  of  their  good  conduct,  the  favourable  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  people,  and  the  ardour  of  the  French 
nobility,  they  made  every  day  confiderable  progrefs: 
againft  the  Englifh.  The  ftate  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  health  did  not  permit  him  to  mount  on 
horfeback,  or  exert  his  ufual  activity  :  Chandos,  the 
conftable  of  Guienne,  was  (lain  in  one  action y  : 
The  Captal  de  Buche,  who  fucceeded  him  in  that 
office,  was  taken  prilbner  in  another'':  And  when 
young  Edward  himfelf  was  obliged  by  his  increafing. 
infirmities  to  throw  up  the  command,  and  return  to 
his  native  country,  the  affairs  of  the  E'ngtiih  in  the. 
fouth  of  France  feemed  to  be  menaced  with  total 
ruin. 

The  king,  incenfed  at  thefe  injuries,  threatened 
to  put  to  death  all  the  French  hoftages  who  remained 
in  his  hands  i  but  on  reflection  abllaincd  from  that 
ungenerous  revenge.     After   reluming,   by  advice 

*  Walfinghcm,  p.  183.  y  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  277, 

W-liingham,  p.  1S5.  z  Froiffai  I  liv. :..  cbap.  310. 
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Chap,  of  parliament,  the  vain  title  of  king  of  France*, 
^^^_^j  he  endeavoured  to  fend  fuccours  into  Gafcony ;  but 
1370.  all  his  attempts  both  by  fea  and  land  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  intercepted'  at 
fea,  and  taken  prifoner  with  his  whole  army  near 
Rochelle,  by  a  fleet  which  the  king  of  Caftile  had 
fitted  out  for  that  purpofe b :  Edward  himfelf  em- 
barked for  Bordeaux  with  another  army;  but  was  fo 
long  detained  by  contrary  winds,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  afide  the  cnterprife e.  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  at 
the  head  of  30,000  men,  marched  out  of  Calais, 
and  continued  his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
without  being  able  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  en- 
gagement :  He  proceeded  in  his  march  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Maine  and  Anjou,  which  he  laid  wafte  j 
but  part  of  his  army  being  there  defeated  by  the 
conduct  of  du  Guefclin,  who  was  now  created  con- 
flable  of  France,  and  who  feems  to  have  been  the 
firft  confummate  general  that  had  yet  appeared  in 
Europe,  the  reft  were  fcattered  and  difperfed,  and 
the  fmall  remains  of  the  Englifh  forces,  inftead  of 
reaching  Guienne,  took  fhelter  in  Britannyj  whofs 
fovereign  had  embraced  the  alliance  of  England d. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster,  fome  time  after,  made  a 
like  attempt  with  an  army  of  25,000  men  ;  and 
marched  the  whole  length  of  France  from  Calais  to 
Bourdeauxj  but  was  fo  much  harafTed  by  the  flying 
parties  which  attended  him,  that  he  brought  not 
the  half  of  his  army  to  the  place  of  their  deftination. 
Edward,  from  the  ncceffity  of  his  affairs,  was  at 
laft  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  enemy e ; 
after  almoft  all  his  ancient  pofieffions  in  France  had 
been  ravifhed  from  him,  except  Bourdeaux  and 
Bayonne,  and  all  his  conquefes,  except  Calais. 

The  decline  of   the  king's  life  was  expofed  to 
many  mortifications,  and  correfponded  not  to  the 

a  Rymerj  vol.  vi.  p.  6zi.     Cotton's  Abiidg.  p.  jo8. 
•  b  Foifiard,  liv.  i.  chap.  302,  303,  304..     Walfingham,  p.  1S6. 
c  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  311.      Walfingham,  p.  1S7. 
d  Froiflard,  liv.  i.  chap.  291.     Walfingham,  p.  1K5. 
«  Froiflaid,  liv.  i.  chap.  311,     Walfingham,  p.  1S7. 
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fplendid  and   noify  fcenes  which  had  filled  the  be-  chap. 
ginning  and  the  middle  of  it.     Befides  feeing  the  ._' .  ^  '  ^ 
lofs  of  his  foreign  dominions,  and  being  baffled  in      1370, 
every  attempt  to  defend  them  ;  he  felt  the  decay  of 
his  authority  at  home,  and  experienced,   from  the 
fharpnefs  of  fome  parliamentary  remonftrances,.  the 
great  inconftancy  of  the  people,   and  the  influence 
of  prefent  fortune  over  all  their  judgments f.     This 
prince,    who,    during  the    vigour  of  his  age,  had 
been  chiefly  occupied  in  the  purfuits  of  war  and  am- 
bition, began,  at  an  unfeafonable  period,  to  indulge 
himfelf  in  pleafure;  and  being  now  a  widower,  he 
attached  himfelf , to  a  lady  of  fenfe  and  fpirit,  one 
Alice  Pierce,  who   acquired   a  great  afcendant  over 
him,  and  by  her  influence  gave  fuch  general  difguft, 
that,    in  order  to    fatisfy    the   parliament,    he  was 
obliged  to    remove  her  from  court s.     The  indo- 
lence alfo,  naturally  attending  old  age  and  infirmi- 
ties,  had  made  him,   in  a  great  meafure,  refign  the 
administration  into  the  hands  of  his  fon  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  who,   as  he  was  far  from  being  popu- 
lar, weakened   extremely    the    affection    which   the 
Englifh  bore  to  the  perfon  and  government  of  the 
king.     Men  carried  their  jealoufies  very  far  againfl 
the  duke  j  and  as  they  law,  with  much  regret,  the  • 
death  of  the  prince  of  Wales  every  day  approach- 
ing, they  apprehended,  left  the  fucceffion  of  his  fon 
Richard,  now  a  minor,  mould  be  defeated  by  the 
intrigues  of  Lancafter,  and  by  the  weak  indulgence 
of  the   old  king.     But  Edward,   in  order  to  fatisfy 
both  the  people  and  the  prince  on  this  head,  declared 
in  parliament  his  grandfon  heir  and  fucceffor  to  the* 
crown  ;    and  thereby  cut  off  all  the  hopes  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  if  he  ever  had  the  temerity  to 
entertain  any. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,      ,,-$, 
died  in   the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age  -,  and  left  a  8th  June, 
character  illuftrious  for  every  eminent  virtue,  and  ^atJj;„^e 

f  Walfingham,  p.  i29.     Yporf.  Neuft.  p.  530,  oi  Wale?' 

g  Waliinghqm,  p.  1S9. 
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c  H  A  P.  from  his  earlieft  youth,  till  the  hour  he  expiiedy  6ff* 
i^^L^j  ftained  by  any   blcmifh.     His  valour  and   military 
iy;s.      talents  formed  the  fmalleft  part  of  his  merit:  His 
generofity,  humanity,  affability,  moderation,  gained 
him  the  affections  of  all  men ;  and  he  was  qualified 
to  throw  a'  luitre,    not  only  on  that  rude  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  which  nowife  infected  him  with 
its  vices,  but  on  the  moft  fhining  period  of  ancient' 
or    modern    hiftory.     The   king  furvived   about   a 
year  this   melancholy  incident :  England   was   de- 
prived at  once  of  both  thefe  princes,  its  chief  orna- 
,377#      ment  and   fupport :  He   expired   in   the  fixty-fifth 
iift  June,  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty -firft  of  his  reign;  and 
th        the  people  were  then  fenfible,  though  too  late,  of 
the  irreparable  lofs  which  they  had  fultained. 
andcha-         yKE   Englifh  are  apt  to  confider  with  peculiar 
the  kino-,    fondnefs  the  hiftory  of  Edward  III.  and  to  efteem 
his   reign,  as  it  was  one  of  the  longeft,  the  moft 
glorious  alio,  that  occurs  in  the  annals  of  their  na- 
tion.    The   afcendant  which    they   then    began  to 
acquire  over  France,  their  rival  and  fuppoied   na- 
tional enemy,  makes  them  caft  their  eyes  on  this 
period  with  great  complacency,  and  fanctifies  every 
meafufe  which  Edward  embraced  for  that  end.    But 
the  donieftic  government  of   this    prince  is  really 
more  admirable   than    his    foreign    victories;    and 
England  enjoyed,   by  the  prudence  and  vigour  of 
his  adminiitration,    a    longer  interval  of  domeftic 
peace  and   tranquillity  than   fhe  had  been  bleft  v.i'h 
in  any   former  period,  or  than  ihe  experienced  for 
many  ages  after.     He  gained  the  affections  of  the 
great,    yet   curbed  their  licentioufnefs  :    He  made 
them  feel  his  power,   without  their  daring,   or  even 
being  inclined,    to  murmur  at  it :  His  affable  and 
obliging  behaviour,   his  munificence  and  generofity, 
made  them  fubmit   with  pleafure    to  his  dominion; 
his  valour    and   conduct    made  them  fuccelsful  in 
moll  of  their  enterprifes ;  and  their  unquiet  fpirit5, 
directed  againft  a  public  enemy,   had  no  leifure  to 
'b:ced  ttiole  diiluibances  to  which  they  wer#  natu- 
rally 
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rally  fo  much  inclined,  and  which  the  frame  of  the  CHAP.- 

government   feemed    fo  much  to   authorife.     This  , •-.-  *_« 

was  the  chief  benefit  which  refuked  from  Edward's  13-7. 
victories  and  conquetls.  His  foreign  wars  were,  in 
other  refpects,  neither  founded  in  juftjce,  nor  directed 
to  any  falutary  purpofe.  His  attempt  againft  the 
king  of  Scotland,  a  minor  and  a  brother-in-law,  and 
the  revival  of  his  grandfather's  claim  of  fuperiority 
over  that  kingdom,  were  both  unreasonable  and  un- 
generous; and  he  allowed  himfclf  to  be  too  eafily 
ieduced,  by  the  glaring  profpect  of  French  con- 
quers, from  the  acquisition  of  a  point  which  was 
practicable,  and  which,  if  attained,  might  really 
have  been  of  Lifting  utility  to  his  country  and  his 
fucceflbrs.  The  fuccefs  which  he  met  with  in 
France,  though  chiefly  owing  to  his  eminent  talents, 
was  unexpected ;  and  yet,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  not  from  any  unforefeen  accidenrs,  was 
found,  even  during  his  life- time,  to  have  procured 
him  no  folid  advantages.  But  the  glory  of  a  con- 
queror is  fo  dazzling  to  the  vulgar,  the  animoficy  of 
nations  is  fo  violent,  that  the  fruitlefs  delegation  of 
fo  fine  a  part  of  Europe  as  France,  is  totally  difre- 
garded  by  us,  and  is  never  confidered  as  a  blemifh 
in  the  character  or  conduct  of  this  prince.  And  in- 
deed, from  the  unfortunate  ftate  of  human  nature, 
it  will  commonly  happen,  that  a  fovereign  of  genius, 
fuch  as  Edward,  who  ufually  finds  every  thing  eafy 
in  his  domeftic  government,  will  turn  himfelf  to- 
wards military  enterprifes,  where  alone  he  meets  with 
oppofition,  and  where  he  has  full  exercife  for  his 
jnduftry  and  capacity. 

Edwa-rd  had  a  numerous  pofterity  by  his  queen, 
Philippa  of  Hainault.  His  eldeft  fon  was  the  heroic 
Edward,  ufually  denominated  the  Black  Prince, 
from  the  colour  of  his  armour.  This  prince  efpoufed 
his  coufin  Joan,  commonly  called  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Kenty  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of 
Kent,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reijn,  She  was  firft  married  to  fir  Thomas  Holland, 
li  3  by 
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c  h  A  P.  by  whom  fhe  had  children.    By  the  prince  of  Wales 
,  ^vk      fhe  had  a  fon  Richard,  who  alone  furvived  his  father, 
,377.  The  fecond  fon  of  king  Edward  (for  we  pafs  over 

fuch  as  died  in  their  childhood)  was  Lionel  duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  firft  married  to  Elizabeth  de 
Burgh,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Ulfter,  by 
whom  he  left  only  one  daughter,  married  to  Ed- 
mund Mortimer  earl  of  Marche.  Lionel  efpoufed 
in  fecond  marriage  Violante  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Milan h,  and  died  in  Italy  foon  after  the 
confummation  of  his  nuptials,  without  leaving  any 
posterity  by  that  princefs.  Of  all  the  family,  he 
refembled  moft  his  father  and  elder  brother  in  his 
noble  qualities. 

Edward's  third  fon  was  John  of  Gaunt,  fo  called 
from  the  place  of  his  birth :  He  was  created  duke 
of  Lancaster;    and  from  him  fprang  that  branch 
which  afterwards  poiTefTed  the  crown.     The  fourth 
fon  of  this  royal  family   was  Edmund,  created  earl 
of  Cambridge  by  his  father,  and  duke  of  York  by 
his  nephew.     The  fifth  fon  was  Thomas,   who  re- 
ceived the  title  of  earl  of  Buckingham  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  that  of  duke  of  Gloucefter  from  his  nephew. 
In  order  to  prevent  confufion,  we  fhall  always  diftin- 
guifh  thefe  two  princes  by  the  titles  of  York  and 
Gloucefter,  even  before  they  were  advanced  to  them. 
There  were  alio  feveral  princeffes  born  to  Ed- 
ward by  Philippa;  to   wit,   Ifabella,  Joan,  MarVj 
and  Margaret,  who  efpoufed,  in  the  order  of  their 
names,  Ingelram  de  Coucy  earl  of  Bedford,  Al- 
phonfo  king  of  Caftile,  John  of  Mounribrt  duke  of 
Britanny,    and   John  Haftings  earl  of  Pembroke, 
The  princefs  Joan  died  at  Bourdeaux  before  the 
confummation  of  her  marriage. 
M'ifcella-        It  is  remarked  by  an  elegant  hiftorian,  that  con- 
neous        querors,  though  ufually  the  bane   of  human   kind, 
tio"saof      proved  often,  in  thofe  feudal  times,  the  moft  indul- 
this  reign,  gent  of  fovereigns.     They  ftood  moft  in  need  of 

h  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  564,  i  Dr.  Robcrtfon's  Hilt,  of 

Scotland,  B.  i, 
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fupplies  from  their  people  •,  and,  not  being  able  to  CHAP, 
compel  them  by  force  to  fubmit  to  the  neceifary  im-  ^_"_  '  _, 
pofuions,  they  were  obliged  to  make  them  fome  1377. 
compenfation  by  equitable  laws  and  popular  concef- 
fions.  This  remark  is,  in  fome  meafure,  though 
imperfectly,  juftified  by  the  conduct  of  Edward  III. 
He  took  no  fteps  of  moment  without  confulting  his, 
parliament  and  obtaining  their  approbation,  which 
he  afterwards  pleaded  as  a  reafon  for  their  fupporting 
his  meafures  k.  The  parliament,  therefore,  rofe  into 
greater  confideration  during  his  reign,  and  acquired 
more  regular  authority,  than  in  any  former  time ;  and 
even  the  houfe  of  commons,  which,  during  turbu- 
lent and  factious  periods,  was  naturally  depreffed  by 
the  greater  power  of  the  crown  and  barons,  began 
to  appear  of  fome  weight  in  the  constitution.  In 
the  later  years  of  Edward,  the  king's  minifters  were 
impeached  in  parliament,  particularly  lord  Latimer, 
who  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mons r ;  and  they  even  obliged  the  king  to  banifh 
his  miftrefs  by  their  remonftrances.  Some  attention 
was  alfo  paid  to  the  election  of  their  members ;  and 
lawyers,  in  particular,  who  were  at  that  time  men  of 
character  fomewhat  inferior,  were  totally  excluded 
the  houfe  during  feveral  parliaments"1. 

One  of  the  moft  popular  laws  enacted  by  any 
prince,  was  the  ftatute  which  parted  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  this  reign n,  and  which  limited  the  cafes  of 
high  treafon,  before  vague  and  uncertain,  to  three 
principal  heads,  confpiring  the  death  of  the  king, 
levying  war  againft  him,  and  adhering  to  his  ene- 
mies ■,  and  the  judges  were  prohibited,  if  any  other 
cafes  fhould  occur,  from  inflicting  the  penalty  of 
treafon  without  an  application  to  parliament.  The 
bounds  of  treafon  were  indeed  fo  much  limited  by 
this  ftatute,  which  ftill  remains  in  force  without  any 
alteration,  that  the  lawyers  were  obliged  to  enlarge 
them,  and  to  explain  a  confpiracy  for  levying  war 

k  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  108.  120.  l  Ibid.  p.  122. 

ro  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  18.  n  Ch?p.  2. 

I  i  4  againft 
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C    vt  P'  aDain^  C^e  king,   t0  ^e  equivalent  to  a  confpiracy 
v  .  againil  his   life ;  and  this   interpretation,   feemingly 

1377.  forced,  has,  from  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe,  been 
tacitly  acquiefced  in.  It  was  alfo  ordained,  that  a 
parliament  fhould  be  held  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  if 
need  be :  A  law  which,  like  many  others,  was  never 
cbferved,  and  loft  its  authority  by  difufe n. 

El  ward  granted  above  twenty  parliamentary 
confirmations  of  the  Great  Charter  ;  and  thefe  con- 
ceffions  are  commonly  appealed  to  as  proofs  of  his 
great  indulgence  to  the  people,  and  his  tender  re- 
gard for  their  liberties.  But  the  contrary  preemp- 
tion is  more  natural.  If  the  maxims  of  Edward's 
feign  had  not  been  in  general  fomewhat  arbitrary, 
fend  if  the  Great  Charter  had  not  been  frequently  vio- 
lated, the  parliament  would  never  have  applied  for 
thefe  frequent  confirmations,  which  couid  add  no 
force  to  a  deed  regularly  obferved,  and  which  could 
ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  prevent  the  con- 
trary precedents  from  turning  into  a  rule,  and  ac- 
quiring authority.  It  was  indeed  the  effect  of  the 
irregular  government  during  thole  ages,  that  a  fta- 
tute  which  had  been  enacted  fome  years,  inftead  of 
•acquiring,  was  imagined  to  lofe  force  by  time,  and 
needed  to  be  often  renewed  by  recent  Itatutes  of  tire 
'fame  fenfe  and  tenour.  Hence,  likewife,  that  general 
claufe  fo  frequent  in  old  acts  of  parliament,  that  the 
itatutes  enacted  by  the  king's  progenitors  fhould  be 
cbferved  ° ;  a  precaution  which,  if  we  do  not  confider 
the  circumftances  of  the  times,  might  appear  abfuid 
^nd  ridiculous.  The  frequent  confirmations,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fame  caufe. 

It  is  a  claufe  in  one  of  Edward's  ftatutes,  that  no 

ifian\  of  what  ft  ate  or  condition  Joever,  ft:  all  be  pitl 

cut  of  land  or  tenement ,  nor  taken  nor  imprifomd>  nor 

.  erited,   nor  put  to   death,  without  being  brought 

in  atifwer  by  due  procefs  of  the  lazvp.   This  privilege 

n  4  Edw.  III.  chap.  14.        "       °  36  Eckv.  Ill,  cap.  1.     37  \ 
III.  cap.  1,  tyti  P  28  Edw,  \ll,  caj>,   ,. 

was 
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was  fufficiently  fecured    by  a  claufe  of  the  Great  chap. 
Charter,  which  had  received  a  general  confirmation  ,    _    '  _j 
in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  fame  ltatute.     Why  then      1377. 
is  the  claufe  fo  anxioufly,  and,  as  we  may  think,  fo 
fuperfluoufiy  repeated  ?    Plainly,   becaufe  there  had 
been   fome    Lite   infringements  of  it,    which   gave 
umbrage  to  the  commons  ^;. 

But  there  is  no  article  in  which  the  laws  are  more 
frequently  repeated  during  this  reign,  almoft  in  the 
fame  terms,  than  that  of  purveyance,  which  the 
parliament  always  calls  an  outrageous  and  intolerable 
grievance,  and  the  fource  of  infinite  damage  to  the. 
people  r.  i  he  parliament  tried  to  aboiifn  this 
prerogative  altogether,  by  prohibiting  any  one  from 
taking  goods  without  the  confent  of  the  owners  % 
and  by  changing  the  heinous  name  of  purveyors,  as 
they  term  it,  into  that  of  buyers' :  But  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  Edward  ftili  brought  back  the  grievance 
upon  them  ;  though  contrary  both  to  the  Great 
Charter  and  to  many  ftatutes.  This  diforder  was 
in  a  great  meafure  derived  from  the  ftate  of  the 
pubiic  finances  and  of  the  kingdom ;  and  could 
therefore  the  lefs  admit  of  remedy.  The  prince 
frequently  wanted  ready  moneys  yet  his  family  mult 
be  fubfiiled :  'He  was  therefore  obliged  to  employ 
force  and  violence  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  give  tal- 
lies, at  what  rate  he  pleafed,  to  the  owners  of  the 
goods  which  he  laid  hold  of.  The  kingdom  alio 
abounded  fo  little  in  commodities,  and  the  interior 
communication  was  fo  im  perfect,  that,  had  the 
owners  been  ftrictly  protected  by  law,  they  could 
eafily  have  exacted  any  price  from  the  king ;  efpe- 
cially  in  his  frequent  progreffes  when  he  came  to 
diftant  and  poor  places,  where  the  court  did  not 
ufually  refide,  and  where  a  regular  plan  for  fupplying 
it  could  not  eafily  be  eftablifhed.    Not  only  the  king, 

1  They  aflTerf,  in  the  15th  of  this  reign,  that  there  had  been  fuch 
inftances.    Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  31.    They  repeat  the  fame  in  the  zift  - 
year;     See  p.  59.  r  36  Bdward  III.  &c. 

9  j|  Edward  III.  cap,  19,  '  56  Edward  III,  cap,  a,    . 
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chap.   t>ut  feveral  great  lords,   infilled  upon  this  right  of 

^_  _'  _j  purveyance  u. 
,377.  The  magnificent  caflle  of  Windfor  was  built  by 

Edward  III.  and  his  method  of  conducting  the  work, 
may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  that  age.  Inftead  of  engaging  workmen 
by  contracts  and  wages,  he  aflerTed  every  county  in 
England  to  fend  him  a  certain  number  of  mafons,  ■ 
tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been  levying  an 
army  w. 

They  miftake,  indeed,  very  much  the  genius  of 
this  reign,  who  imagine  that  it  was  not  extremely 
arbitrary.  All  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
were  to  the  full  exerted  in  it ;  but  what  gave  fome 
confolation,  and  promifed  in  time  fome  relief  to  the 
people,  they  were  always  complained  of  by  the  com- 
mons: Such  as  the  difpenfing  power*;  the  extenfion 
of  the  forefts  y ;  erecting  monopolies  z ;  exacting 
loans a ;  flopping  juftice  by  particular  warrants  bj  the 
renewal  of  the  commiffion  of  trailbaton"  j  preffing 
men  and  fhips  into  the  public  fervice  d  -,  levying  ar- 
bitrary and  exorbitant  fines  e ;  extending  the  autho- 
rity of  the  privy  council  or  ffcar- chamber  to  thedecifion 
of  private  caufesf;  enlarging  the  power  of  the  ma- 
refchal's  and  other  arbitrary  courts8;  imprifoning 
members  for  freedom  of  ipeech  in  parliament h  ;s 
obliging  people,  without  any  rule,  to  fend  recruits  of 
men  at  arms,  archers,  and  hoblers,  to  the  army*. 

But  there  was  no  a6t  of  arbitrary  power  more 
frequently  repeated  in  this  reign,  than  that  of  irr\- 
pofing  taxes  without  confent  of  parliament.  Though 
that  aiTembly  granted  the  king  greater  fupplies  than 
had  ever  been  obtained  by  any  of  his  predeceffors, 

»  7  Rich.  II.  cap.  8.  w  Afhmole's  Hift.  of  the  Garter,  p.  129* 

x  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  148.  >'  Cotton,  p.  71. 

z  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  56.  61.  122.  a  Rymer,  vol.  v. 

p.  491.  574..     Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  56.  b  Cotton,  p.  114. 

c  Ibid.  p.  67.  d  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  47.  79.  113. 

e  Ibid.  p.  32.  f  Ibid.  p.  74.  %  Ibid. 

h  Waliing.  p.  189,  T90.  *  Tyrrel's  Hift,  vol.  viii. 

f.  554.  from  the  Records. 
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his  great  undertakings,  and  the  neceffity  of  his  af- 
fairs, obliged  him  to  levy  ftill  more ;  and  after  his 
fplendid  fuccefs  againft  France  had  added  weight  to 
his  authority,  thefe  arbitrary  impofitions  became 
almoft  annual  and  perpetual.  Cotton's -Abridgment 
of  the  Records  affords  numerous  inftances  of  this 
kind,  in  the  firft j  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  k,  in  the  fourteenth  ',  in  the  twentieth  m,  in  the 
twenty- firft n,  in  the  twenty-fecond0,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  p,  in  the  thirty-eighth  q,  in  the  fiftieth',  and  ia 
the  fifty-firft  s. 

The  king  openly  avowed  and  maintained  this 
power  of  levying  taxes  at  pleafure.  At  one  time 
he  replied  to  the  remonftrance  made  by  the  com- 
mons againft  it,  that  the  impofitions  had  been  ex- 
acted from  great  neceffity,  and  had  been  affented  to 
by  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and/ome  of  the  com- 
mons '  j  at  another,  that  he  would  advife  with  his 
council  u.  When  the  parliament  defired  that  a  law 
might  be  enacted  for  the  punifhment  of  fuch  as  levied 
thefe  arbitrary  impofitions,  he  refufed  compliance  w. 
In  the  fubfequent  year  they  defired  that  the  king 
might  renounce  this  pretended  prerogative  j  but  his 
anfwer  was,  that  he  would  levy  no  taxes  without 
neceffity,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  where  he 
reafonably  might  ufe  that  authority  x.  This  inci- 
dent paffed  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  and  thefe 
were,  in  a  manner,  his  laft  words  to  his  people.  It 
•would  feem  that  the  famous  charter  or  ftatute  of 
Edward  I.  de  tallagio  non  concedendo,  though  never 
repealed,  was  fuppofed  to  have  already  loft,  by  age, 
all  its  authority.  *• 

These  facts  can  only  mow  the  practice  of  the 
times :  For  as  to  the  right,  the  continual  remon- 
strances of  the  commons  may  feem  to  prove  that  it 

>  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  363.  k  P.  17,  18.  l  Rymer,  vol.  iv. 

p.  39-  m  p-  47'  n  p-  5*>  5V  57,  58.  °  P.  69* 

P  P.  76.  1  P.  101.  r  P.  138.  s  P.  i$z. 

c  Cotton,  ]i.  53.  He  repeats  the  fame  anfwer  in  p.  60.  Some  of  ibt 
fmmera'vrzrt  iuchas  he  (hould  he  pleafed  to  conlult  with. 

"  Cotton!  p.  57j  *  Ibid.  p.  138.  *  Ibid,  p.  13a. 

rather 
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rather  lay  on  their  fide  :  At  leaft,  thefe  remon- 
strances ferved  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  practices  of 
i777.  the  court  from  becoming  an  eftablifhed  part  of  the 
constitution.  In  fo  much  a  better  condition  were 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  even  during  the  arbitrary 
reign  of  Edward  III.  than  during  lbme  fubfequent 
ones,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Tudors,  where  no 
tyranny  or  abufe  of  power  ever  met  with  any  check. 
or  oppofition,  or  fo  much  as  a  remonStrance,  from 
parliament. 

In  this  reign  we  find,  according  to  the  fentiments 
of  an  ingenious  and  learned  author,  the  firit  Strongly 
marked,  and  probably  contested,  distinction  between 
a  proclamation  by  the  king  and  his  privy-council, 
and  a  law  which  had  received  the  aSTent  of  the  lords 
and  commons  y. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a  prince  of  fo  much 
fenfe  and  fpirit  as  Edward,  would  be  no  Slave  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  Though  the  old  tribute  was  paid 
during  fome  years  of  his  minority  a,  he  afterwards 
withheld  it;  and  when  the  pope,  in.1367,  threatened 
to  cite  him  to  the  court  of  Rome  for  default  of 
payment,  he  laid  the  matter  before  his  parliament. 
That  alfembly  unanimoufly  declared,  that  king  John 
could  not,  without  a  national  confent,  fubject  his 
kingdom  to  a  foreign  power :  And  that  they  were 
therefore  determined  to  Support  their  fovereign 
againSt  this  unjuft  pretenfion  \ 

During  this  reign,  the  Statute  of  provifors  was 
enacted,  rendering  it  penal  to  procure  any  presen- 
tations to  benefices  from  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
fecuring  the  rights  of  all  patrons  and  electors,  which 
had  been  extremely  encroached  on  by  the  pope b. 
By  a  fubfequent  Statute,  every  perfon  was  outlawed 
who  carried  any  caufe  by  appeal  to  the  court  of 
Rome  c. 

>'  Obferv-nions  on  the  Statutes,  p.  193.'         z  Rvmer,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. ■54. 
a  Cotton's  Abridgi  p.  no.  b  Zc  Edw.  Ill,  27  Edw.  Ill, 

«  z;  Edw,  III.   ;3  EM.  til, 
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The   laitv,    at   this    time,    feem    to    have   been  c  H  A  p- 

•     .        .  .  vyt 

extremely  prejudiced  againft  the  papal  power,  andr.  _',/ 
even  fomewhat  againft  their  own  clergy,  becaufe  of  Jz:: 
their  connexions  with  the  Roman  pontiff*.  The 
parliament  pretended  that  the  ufurpations  of  the 
pope  were  the  caufe  of  all  the  plagues,  injuries, 
famine,  and  poverty  of  the  realm ;  were  more  de- 
ftructive  to  it  than  all  the  wars  $  and  were  the 
reafon  why  it  contained  not  a  third  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  commodities  which  it  formerly  pofTefied : 
That  the  taxes  levied  by  him  exceeded  five  times 
thole  which  were  paid  to  the  king :  That  every- 
thing was  venal  in  that  finful  city  of  Rome ;  and 
that  even  the  patrons  in  England  had  thence  learned 
to  pra&ife  fimony  without  fhame  or  remorfe  d. 
At  another  time  they  petition  the  king  to  employ 
no  churchman  in  any  office  of  ftate e ;  and  they 
even  fpeak  in  plain  terms  of  expelling  by  force  the 
papal  authority,  and  thereby  providing  a  remedy 
againft  oppreffions,  which  they  neither  could  nor 
would  any  longer  endure  r.  Men  who  talked  in 
this  drain  were  not  far  from  the  reformation  :  But 
Edward  did  not  think  proper  to  fecond  all  this 
zeal :  Though  he  parted  the  ftatute  of  proviibrs,  he 
took  little  care  of  its  execution  ;  and  the  parliament 
made  frequent  complaints  of  his  negligence  on  this 
head  z.  He  was  content  with  having  reduced  fuch. 
of  the  Romifh  ecclefiaftics  as  pofTefTed  revenues  in 
England,  to  depend  entirely  upon  him  by  means  of 
that  ftatute. 

.  As  to  the  police  of  the  kingdom  during  this  pe-r 
riod,  it  was  certainly  better  than  during  times  of  fac- 
tion, civil  war,  and  diforder,  to  which  England  was 
fa  often  expofed  :  Yet  were  there  leveral  vices  in  the 
conllitution,  the  bad  consequences  of  which,  all  the 
power  and  vigilance  of  the  king  could  not  prevent. 
The  barons,  by  their  confederacies  with  thole  of 
their  own  order,   and  by.  fupporting  and  defending 

J  Cotton)  p.  74..  ir1,  \:.y.  e   Ib:J.  p.  fiz. 

.  .!.  C   lb;  !.  p    119.  izS.  i  :  -..   i  ■-,  142. 
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CHAP,  their  retainers  in  every  iniquity  h,  were  the  chief 
^  *  ,  abettors  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  ruffians  of  all 
j377..  kinds ;  and  no  law  could  be  executed  againft  thofe 
criminals.  The  nobility  were  brought  to  give  their 
promife  in  parliament,  that  they  would  not  avow, 
retain,  or  fupport,  any  felon  or  breaker  of  the  law1; 
yet  this  engagement,  which  we  may  wonder  to  fee 
exacted  from  men  of  their  ^rank,  was  never  re- 
garded by  them.  The'  commons  make  continual 
complaints  of  the  multitude  of  robberies,  murders, 
rapes,  and  other  diforders,  which,  they  fay,  were 
become  numberlefs  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  which  they  always  afcribe  to  the  protection  that 
the  criminals  received  from  the  great k.  The  king 
of  Cyprus,  who  paid  a  vifit  to  England  in  this 
reign,  was  robbed  and  (tripped  on  the  highway, 
with  his  whole  retinue1.  Edward  himfelf  contri- 
buted to  this  diffolution  of  law,  by  his  facility  in 
granting  pardons  to  felons  from  the  folicitation  of 
the  courtiers.  Laws  were  made  to  retrench  this 
prerogative"1,  and  remonftrances  of  the  commons 
were  prefented  againft  the  abufe  of  it" :  But  to  no 
purpofe.  The  gratifying  of  a  powerful  nobleman 
continued  ftill  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the 
protection  of  the  people.  The  king  alfo  granted 
many  franchifes,  ;vhich  interrupted  the  courie  of 
juftice,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws0. 

Commerce  and  induftry  were  certainly  at  a  very 
low  ebb  during  this  period.  The  bad  police  of  the 
country  alone  affords  a  fufficient  reafon.  The  only 
exports  were  wool,  fkins,  hides,  leather,  butter,  tin, 
lead,  and  fuch,  unmanufactured  goods,  of  which 
wool  was  by  far  the  moil  confiderable.  Knyghton 
has  aflerted,  that  100,000  facks  of  wool  were  an- 
nually exported,  and  fold  at  twenty  pounds  a  fack, 
money  of  that  age.    But  he  is  widely  miitaken,  both 

h  11  Edw.  III.  cap.  14.  4  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  15  Edw.  TIT.  cnp.  4« 
*  Cotton,  p.  10.  k  Ibid.  p.  51.  62.  64.    70.  163. 

1  Walling,  p.  170  m  10  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.     ?.j  Edwi  III. 

cap.  z,  •  Cotton,  p.  75,  •  Ibid.  p.  54.. 
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in  the  quantity  exported  and  in  the  value.  In  1349,  C  Hi  A  p. 
the  parliament  remonftrate  that  the  king,  by  an  illegal 
impofition  of  forty  fhillings  on  each  lack  exported, 
had  levied  6o,oco  pounds  a  year p :  Which  reduces 
the  annual  exports  to  30,000  lacks.  A  lack  con- 
tained twenty-fix  (tone,  and  each  Hone  fourteen 
pounds  q ;  and  at  a  medium  was  not  valued  at  above 
five  pounds  a  fackr,  that  is,  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds 
of  our  prefent  money.  Knyghton's  computation 
raifes  it  to  fixty  pounds,  which  is  near  four  times  the 
prefent  price  of  wool  in  England.  According  to  this 
reduced  computation,  the  export  of  wool  brought 
into  the  kingdom  about  450,000  pounds  of  our  pre- 
fent money,  inftead  of  fix  millions,  which  is  an  ex- 
travagant fum.  Even  the  former  fum  is  fo  high  as 
to  afford  a  fufpicion  of  fome  miftake  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  parliament  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  facks  exported.  Such  miftakes  were  very  ufual 
in  thofe  a^es. 

Edward  endeavoured  to  introduce  and  promote 
the  woollen  manufacture,  by  giving  protection  and 
encouragement  to  foreign  weavers5,  and  by  enacting 
a  law,  which  prohibited  every  one  from  wearing  any 
cloth  but  of  Englilh  fabric l.  The  parliament  prohi- 
bited the  exportation  of  woollen  goods,  which  was  not 
fo  well  judged,  efpeaally  while  the  exportation  of 
un wrought  wool  was  fo  much  allowed  and  encouraged. 
A  like  injudicious  law  was  made  againft  the  expor- 
tation of  manufactured  iron  u. 

It  appears  from  a  record  in  the  Exchequer, 
that  in  i354^the  exports  of  England  amounted 
to  294,184  pounds  feventeen  fhillings  and  two- 
pence :  The  imports  to  38,970  pounds  three  fhil- 
lings and  fixpence,  money  of  that  time.  This  is 
a  great  balance,  confidering  that  it  arofe  wholly 
from  the  exportation  of  raw  wool  and  other  rough 

P  Cotton,  p.  48.  69.  1  34.  Eciw.  III.  cap.  5. 

r  Cotton,   p.  29.  »  ii  Eii'.v.  III.  cap.  5.     Rymer,  vo!.  ir, 

p.  723.     Murimuth,  p.  88,  l   11  Eliw.  III.  cap.  a. 

■  aS  Etlw.  III.  cap.  5. 
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CHAP,  materials.     The  import  was  chiefly  linen  and  fine* 

L  ^    *_,  cloth,  and  fome  wine.     England  feems  to  have  been 

i377.      extremely  drained  at  this  time  by  Edv/ard's  foreign 

expeditions  and   foreign   fub  Tidies,    which  probably 

was  the  reafon  why  the  exports  fo  much  exceed  the' 

imports. 

Tkl  fir  ft  toll  we  read  of  in  England  for  mending 
the  highways,  was  impofed  in  this  reign  :  It  was 
that  for  repairing  the  road  between  St.  Giles's  and 
Temple-Bar  w. 

In  the  firft  of  Richard  II.  the  parliament  complain 
extremely  of  the  decay  of  fhipping  during  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  and  afiert,  that  one  fea-port  formerly 
contained  more  velTels  than  were  then  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  This  calamity  they  afcribe  to 
the  arbitrary  feizure  of  fhips  by  Edward  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  frequent  expeditions  x.  The  parliament 
in  the  fifth  of  Richard  renew  the  lame  complaint  y ; 
and  we  likewife  find  it  made  in  the  forty- fixth  of 
Edward  III.  So  falfe  is  the  common  opinion,  that 
this  reign  was  favourable  to  commerce. 

There  is  an  order  of  this  king  directed  to  the 
mayor  and  iherirTs  of  London,  to  take  up  all  fhips 
of  forty  ton  and  upwards,  to  be  converted  into  fhips 
of  war  2. 

The  parliament  attempted  the  impracticable 
fcheme  of  reducing  the  price  of  labour  after  the 
peftilence,  and  alfo  that  of  poultry  \  A  reaper, 
in  the  firft  week  of  Auguft,  was  not  allowed  above 
two-pence  a  day,  or  near  fix-pence  of  our  prefent 
money;  in  the  fecond  week  a  third  more.  A 
mafter  carpenter  was  limited  through  the  whole 
year  to  three-pence  a  day,  a  common  carpenter  to 
two-pence,  money  of  that  age  b.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  fame  reign,  the  pay  of  a  common  fol- 
dier,  an  archer,  was  fix-pence  a  day;  which,  by  the. 
change  both  in  denomination  and  value,  would  be 

w  Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  520.  x  Cotton,  p.  155.  164. 

y  Cap.  3.  z  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  664. 

3  37  Edw.  III.  cap.  3,  t>  25E1IW.  III.  cap.  1.  j. 
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equivalent  to  near  five  fhillings  of  our  prefent  money c 
Soldiers  were  then  inlifted  only  for  a  very  fhprt  time 
They  lived  idle  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  commoniy      1377 
all  the  reft  of  their  lives  :  One  fucceisful  campaign, 
by  pay  and  plunder,  and   the  ranfom  of  prifoners, 
was  fuppofed  to  be  a  fmall  fortune  to  a  man  -,  which 
was  a  great  allurement  to  enter  into  the  ferviceJ. 

The  ftaple  of  wool,  wool- fells,  leather,  and  lead, 
was  fixed  by  a£t  of  parliament  in  particular  towns  of 
England  e.  Afterwards  it  was  removed  by  law  to 
Calais  :  But  Edward,  who  commonly  deemed  his 
prerogative  above  law,  paid  little  regard  to  thefe 
ftatutes  j  and  when  the  parliament  remonftrated  with 
him  on  account  of  thofe  acts  of  power,  he  plainly 
told  them,  that  he  would  proceed  in  that  matter  as 
he  thought  proper f.  It  is  not  eafy  to  affign  the 
reaibn  of  this  great  anxiety  for  fixing  a  ftaple;  un- 
leis  perhaps  it  invited  foreigners  to  a  market,  when 
they  knew  beforehand  that  they  fhould  there  meet 
with  great  choice  of  any  particular  fpecies  of  com- 
modity. This  policy  of  inviting  foreigners  to  Calais 
was  carried  fo  far,  that  all  Englifh  merchants  were 
prohibited  by  law  from  exporting  any  Englifh  goods 
from  the  ftaple  ;  which  was  in  a  manner  the  total 
abandoning  of  all  foreign  navigation,  except  that  to 
Calais z:  A  contrivance  feemingly  extraordinary. 

c  Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  784..  Brady's  Hift.  vol.  ii.  App. 
N°  92.  The  pay  cf  a  man  at  arms  was  quadruple.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  numerous  armies,  mentioned  by  hiftorians  in 
thofe  times,  confided  chiefly  of  ragamuffins,  who  followed  tie 
camp,  and  lived  by  plunder.  Edward's  army  before  Calais  confifted 
of  31,094.  men  ;  yet  its  pay  for  fixteen  months  was  only  127,201 
pounds.     Brady,  ibid. 

d  Commodities  feem  to  have  rifen  fince  the  Conqueir.  Inftead  of 
being  ten  times  cheaper  than  at  prefent,  they  were,  in  the  age  of  Ed- 
ward III.  only  three  or  four  times.  This  change  feems  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  great  meafure  fince  Edward  I.  The  allowance  granted  by 
Edward  III.  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  then  a  prifonerin  Nottingham 
caftle,  is  one  pound  a  week  j  whereas  the  bilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
primate  of  Scotland,  had  only  hxpence  a  day  allowed  him  by  Ed- 
ward I. 

c  27  Edw.  III.        f  Cotton,  p.  117.       S  27  Edw,  Ill,  cap.  7. 
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It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  this  century  that  the 
Englifh  began  ro  extend  their  navigation  even  to  the 
1377.  Baltic1*;  nor  till  the  middle  of  the  fubfequent,  that 
they  failed  to  the  Mediterranean1. 

Luxury  was  complained  of  in  that  age,  as  well  as 
in  others  of  more  refinement;  and  attempts  were 
made  by  parliament  to  reftrain  it,  particularly  on  the 
head  of  apparel,  where  furely  it  is  the  mod  obvi- 
ouily  innocent  and  inoffenfive.  No  man  under  a 
hundred  a  year  was  allowed  to  wear  gold,  filver,  or 
iiik  in  his  clothes  :  Servants  alio  were  prohibited 
from  eating  flefh  meat  or  fifli  above  once  a  dayk. 
By  another  law  it  was  ordained,  that  no  one  fhould 
be  allowed  either  for  dinner  or  fupper,  above  three 
dimes  in  each  courfe,  and  not  above  two  courfes : 
And  it  is  likewife  exprefsly  declared,  thzt/o  ufed  meat 
is  to  count  as  one  of  thefe  difhes1.  It  was  eafy  to 
fore  fee  that  fuch  ridiculous  laws  muft  prove  ineffec- 
tual, and  could  never  be  executed. 

The  ufe  of  the  French  language  in  pleadings  and 
public  deeds  was  abolifhed"'.  It  may  appear  ftrange 
that  the  nation  mould  lb  long  have  worn  this  badge 
of  conquell :  But  the  king  and  nobility  Jcem  never 
to  have  become  thoroughly  Englifh,  or  ro  have  for- 
gotten their  French  extraction,  till  Edward's  wars 
with  France  gave  them  an  antipathy  to  that  na- 
tion. Yet  ftill  it  was  long  before  the  ufe  of  the  Eng- 
lifh tongue  came  into  faihion.  The  flrft  Fnglilh 
paper  which  we  meet  with  in  Rymer  is  in  the  year 
13*66,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II n.  There  are 
Spanifh  papers  in  that  collection  of  more  ancient 
date  ° :  And  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  and  French  ftill 
continued. 

h  Am!eii";n,  vol.  i.  p.   151.  '  Id.   p.  177.         k  37  Edvv.  III. 

cap.  8,  9,   10,  S;c.         J  10  Edw.  III.         m  }f>  Edw.  III.  cap.  15. 

■  Rymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  516.  This  paper,  by  the  Ityle,  feems  to  have 
been  drawn  by  the  Siots,  and  was  figned  by  the  wsidcns  of"  the 
marches  onlj  . 

0  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  554.. 
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We  may  judge  of  the  ignorance  of  this  age  in  chap. 
geography,  from  a  ftory  told  by  Robert  of  Avefbury.  XVL 
Pope  Clement  VI.  having,  in  1344,  created  Lewis 
of  Spain  prince  of  the  fortunate  iflands,  meaning  the 
Canaries,  then  newly  difcovered ;  the  Englifh  am- 
baflador  at  Rome,  and  his  retinue,  were  feized  wi:h 
an  alarm  that  Lewis  had  been  created  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  immediately  hurried  home,  in  order 
to  convey  this  important  intelligence.  Yet  fuch  was 
the  ardour  for  ftudy  at  this  time,  that  Speed,  in  his 
Chronicle,  informs  us  there  were  then  30,000  flu- 
dents  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  alone.  What  was 
the  occupation  of  all  thefe  young  men  ?  To  learn 
very  bad  Latin,  and  ftill  worfe  logic. 

In  1364  the  commons  petitioned,  that  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  preceding  peftilence,  fuch  perfons 
as  pofTefied  manors  holden  of  the  king  in  chief, 
and  had  let  different  leafes  without  obtaining  licences, 
might  continue  to  exercife  the  fame  power,  till  the 
country  were  become  more  populous p.  The  com- 
mons were  fenfible  that  this  fecurity  of  pofleffion 
was  a  good  means  for  rendering  the  kingdom  pro- 
fperous  and  flouriming ;  yet  durft  not  apply  ail  at 
once  for  a  greater  relaxation  of  their  chains. 

There  is  not  a  reign  among  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Englifh  monarchs  which  deferves  more  to  be  ftudied 
than  that  of  Edward  III.  nor  one  where  the  domes- 
tic tranfactions  will  better  difcover  the  true  o-enius 
of  that  kind  of  mixed  government  which  was  then 
eflablifhed  in  England.  The  ftruggles  with  regard 
to  the  validity  and  authority  of  the  great  charter  were 
now  over :  The  king  was  acknowledged  to  lie  un- 
der fome  limitations  :  Edward  himfelf  was  a  prince 
of  great  capacity,  not  governed  by  favourites,  not 
led  afiray  by  any  unruly  paffion,  fenfible  that  nothing 
could  be  more  effential  to  his  interefts  than  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  his  people :  Yet,  on  the  whole, 

t  Cotton,  p.  97. 
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It  appears  that  the  government  at  beft  was  only  a 
barbarous  monarchy,  not  regulated  by  any  fixed 
a 377.  maxims,  or  bounded  by  any  certain  undifputed 
rights,  which  in  practice  were  regularly  obferved. 
The  king  conducted  himfelf  by  one  fet  of  principles ; 
the  barons  by  another  ;  the  commons  by  a  third;  the 
clergy  by  a  fourth.  All  thefe  fyflems  of  government 
were  oppofite  and  incompatible:  Each  of  them  pre- 
vailed in  its  turn,  as  incidents  were  favourable  to  it : 
A  great  prince  rendered  the  monarchical  power  pre- 
dominant :  The  weaknefs  of  a  king  gave  reins  to  the 
ariftocracy :  A  fuperftitiotis  age  faw  the  clergy  tri- 
umphant :  The  people,  for  whom  chiefly  govern- 
ment was  inftituted,  and  who  chiefly  deferve  con- 
fideration,  were  the  weakeft  of  the  whole.  But  the 
commons,  little  obnoxious  to  any  other  order,  though 
they  funk  under  the  violence  of  tempefts,  filently 
reared  their  head  in  more  peaceable  times  ;  and  while 
the  ftorm  was  brewing,  were  courted  by  all  fides,  and 
thus  received  ftiil  fome  acceflion  to  their  privileges, 
or  at  worft  fome  confirmation  of  them. 

It  has  been  an  eftablifhed  opinion,  that  gold  coin 
was  not  ftruck  till  this  reign :  But  there  has  lately 
been  found  proof  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  Henry  IIIq. 

?  See  Obfervaticns  on  the  more  ancient  Statutes,  p.  375.  zd  edit. 
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NOTE   [A],  p.  36. 

MADOX,  in  his  Baronia  Anglica,  cap.  14.  tells  us, 
that  in  the  30th  of  Henry  II.  thirty-three  cows  and 
two  bulls  coft  but  eight  pounds  feven  (hillings,  money  of 
that  age;  500  fheep,  twenty- two  pounds  ten  {hillings,  or 
about  ten  pence  three  farthings  per  fheep  ;  fixty-fix  oxen, 
eighteen  pound  three  (hillings  ;  fifteen  breeding  mares, 
two  pounds  twelve  (hillings  and  fix-pence;  and  twenty- 
two  hogs,  one  pound  two  millings.  Commodities  feem 
then  to  have  been  about  ten  times  cheaper  than  at  prefent ; 
all  except  the  fheep,  probably  on  account  of  the  value  of 
the  fleece.  The  fame  author,  in  his  Formulare  Anglicanum, 
p.  17.  fays,  That  in  the  10th  year  of  Richard  1.  mention 
is  made  of  ten  per  cent,  paid  for  money  :  But  the  Jews 
frequently  exacted  much  higher  interefl. 


NOTE   [BJ,  p.  253. 

pYMER,  vol.  ii.  p.  216.  845.     There  cannot  be  the 
■*^  leaft  queftion,  that  the  homage  ufually  paid   by  the 
kings  of  Scotland  was  not  for  their  crown,  but  for  fome 
©ther  territory.    The  only  queftion  remains,  what  that  ter 
K  k  3  ritot) 
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ritory  was  ?  It  was  not  always  for  the  earldom  of  Hunting- 
don, nor  the  honour  of  Penryth  ;  becaufe  we  find  it  fome- 
times  done  at  a  time  when  thefe  pofleflions  were  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  It  is  probable  that  the  ho- 
mage was  performed  in  general  terms,  without  any  parti- 
cular fpecification  of  territory  ;  and  this  inaccuracy  had 
proceeded  either  from  fome  difpute  between  the  two  kings 
about  the  territory  and  fome  oopofite  claims,  which  were 
compromifed  by  the  general  homage,  or  from  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  age,  which  employed  few  words  in  every  tranf- 
action.  To  prove  this  we  need  but  look  into  the  letter  of 
king  Richard,  where  he  refigns  the  homage  of  Scotland, 
referving  the  ufual  homage.  His  words  are,  Sapediftus 
JV.  Rex  Ug'ras  homo  nojier  deveniat  de  omnibus  terris  de  qui- 
bus  antecejjores  fui  antecejforum  nojlrorum  ligii  homines  fi<eruntt 
et  nobis  aique  hceredibus  noftris  fidelitatem  jurarunt.  Rymer, 
vol.  i.  p.  65.  Thefe  general  terms  were  probably  copied 
from  the  ufual  form  of  the  homage  itfelf. 

It  is  no  proof  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  poffefled  no  lands 
or  baronies  in  England,  becaufe  we  cannot  find  them  in  the 
imperfect  hiftories  and  records  of  that  age.  For  inftance, 
it  clearly  appears,  from  another  pafTage  of  this  very  letter  of 
Richard,  that  the  Scottish  king  held  lands  both  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon  and  elfewhere  in  England;  though 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  itfelf  was  then  in  the  perfon  of 
his  brother  David  ;  and  we  know  at  prefent  of  no  other 
baronies  which  William  held.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  fhould  now  be  able  to  fpecify  all  his  fees  which  he  either 
pofiefled  or  claimed  in  England  ;  when  it  is  probable  that 
the  two  monarchs  themfelves,  and  their  minifters,  would 
at  that  very  time  have  differed  in  the  lift  :  The  Scottifh  king 
might  poilefs  fome  to  which  his  right  was  difputed  ;  he 
might  claim  others  which  he  did  not  pofTefs  :  And  neither 
of  the  two  kings  was  willing  to  refign  his  pretentions  by  a 
particular  enumeration. 

A  late  author  of  great  induftry  and  learning,  but  full 
of  prejudices,  and  of  no  penetration,  Mr.  Carte,  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  undefined  terms  of  the  Scotch  homage, 
and  has  pretended  that  it  was  done  for  Lothian  and  Gallo- 
way ;  that  is,  all  the  territories  of  the  country  now  called 
Scotland,  lying  fouth  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth.  But  to  re- 
fute this  pretenfion  at  once,  we  need  only  confider,  that  if 
thefe  territories  were  held  in  fee  of  the  Engliih  kings,  there 

would. 
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would,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  law  as  eftablifhed  in 
England,  have  been  continual  appeals  from  them  to  the 
courts  of  the  lord  paramount  •  contrary  to  all  the  hiftories 
and  records  of  that  age.  We  find,  that  as  foon  as  Ed- 
ward really  eflablifhed  his  fuperioritv,  appeals  immediately 
commenced  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  :  And  that  king,  in 
his  writ  to  the  king's  bench,  conhders  them  as  a  neceiu.ry 
confequence  of  the  feudal  tenure.  Such  large  territories 
alfo  would  have  fupplied  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Englifli 
armies,  which  never  could  have  efcaped  all  the  hiitorians. 
Not  to  mention  that  there  is  not  any  inftance  of  a  Scotch 
prifoner  of  war  being  tried  as  a  rebel,  in  the  frequent  hof- 
tilities  between  the  kingdoms,  where  the  Scotch  armies 
were  chiefly  filled  from  the  fouthern  counties. 

Mr.  Carte's  notion  with  regard  to  Galloway,  which 
comprehends,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  or  rather  in  that 
of  the  preceding,  moft  of  the  fouth-weft  counties  of  Scot- 
land ;  his  notion,  I  fay,  refts  on  fo  flight  a  foundation, 
that  it  fcarcely  merits  being  refuted.  He  will  have  it  (and 
merely  becaufe  he  will  have  it)  that  the  Cumberland, 
yielded  by  king  Edmund  to  Malcolm  I.  meant  not  only  the 
county  in  England  of  that  name,  but  all  the  territory  north- 
wards to  the  Clyde.  But  the  cafe  of  Lothian  det^rves  fome 
more  consideration. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  very  ancient  language,  Scotland 
means  only  the  country  north  of  the  friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth.  I  fhall  not  make  a  parade  of  literature  to  prove  it ; 
becaufe  I  do  not  find  that  this  point  is  difputed  b\  the  Scots 
themfelves.  The  fouthern  country  was  divided  into  G  al- 
loway  and  Lothian  ;  and  the  latter  comprehended  all  the 
fcuth-eaft  counties.  This  territory  was  certain!)  .  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  was  entirely 
peopled  by  Saxons,  who  afterwards  received  a  great  mix- 
ture of  Danes  among  them.  It  appears  from  all  tl 
lifh  hiftories,  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
paid  very  little  obedience  to  the  Anglo- Saxon  moiurctiS, 
who  governed  after  the  diiTolution  of  the  heptarch  ,  ;  and 
the  northern  and  remote  parts  of  it  feem  to  have  fj.'e:!  into 
a  kind  of  anarchy,  fometimes  pillaged  by  the  Danes, 
fometimes  joining  them  in  their  ravages  upon  other  parts 
of  England.  The  kings  of  Scotland,  lying  nearer  tiiem, 
took  at  laft  pofleffion  of  the  country,  which,  had  fcarcely 
any  government  j  and  we  are  told  by  Matthew  of  ' '.  eft-  ■ 
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mlnfrer,  p.  103.  that  king  Edgar  made  a  grant  of  the 
territory  to  Kenneth  III.  that  is,  he  refigned  claims 
which  he  could  not  make  effectual,  without  beftowing  on 
them  more  trouble  and  expence  than  they  were  worth  : 
For  thefe  are  the  only  grants  of  provinces  made  by  kings  ; 
and  fo  ambitious  and  active  a  prince  as  Edgar  would  never 
have  made  prefents  of  any  other  kind.  Though  Matthew 
of  Weftminfrer's  authority  may  appear  fmall  with  regard 
to  fo  remote  a  tranfaction  ;  yet  we  may  admit  it  in  this 
cafe,  becaufe  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  good  authority,  tells  us, 
p.  701.  that  Malcolm  acknowledged  to  William  Rufus, 
that  the  Conqueror  had  confirmed  to  him  the  former  grant 
of  Lothian.  But  it  follows  not,  becaufe  Edgar  made  this 
fpecies  of  grant  to  Kenneth,  that  therefore  he  exacted  ho- 
mage for  that  territory.  Homage,  and  all  the  rights  of  the 
feudal  law,  were  very  little  known  among  the  Saxons  ; 
and  we  may  alio  fuppofe  that  the  claim  of  Edgar  was  fo  an- 
tiquated and  weak,  that  in  refigning  it  he  made  no  very 
valuable  concefiion  ;  and  Kenneth  might  well  refufe  to  hold, 
by  fo  precarious  a  tenure,  a  territory  which  he  at  prefent 
held  by  the  fword.  In  fhort,  no  author  fays  he  did  homage 
for  it. 

The  only  colour,  indeed,  of  authority  for  Mr.  Carte's 
notion  is,  that  Matthew  Pari*,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  before  Edward's  claim  of  fuperiority  was  heard 
of,  fays  that  Alexander  III.  did  homage  to  Henry  III.  pro 
Laudic.no  ct  alih  ierr'is.  See  page  555.  This  word  feems 
naturally  to  be  interpreted  Lothian.  But,  in  the  flrrt 
place.  Matthew  Paris's  tcftimony,  though  confjderable, 
will  not  outweigh  that  of  all  the  other  hiftorians,  who  fay 
that  the  Scotch  homage  was  always  done  for  lands  in 
England.  Secondly,  if  the  Scotch  homage  was  done  in 
general  terms  (as  has  been  already  proved),  it  is  no  won- 
der that  hiftorians  fnould  differ  in  their  account  of  the  ob- 
ject or' it,  fince  it  is  probable  the  parties  themfelves  were 
not  fully  agreed.  Thirdly,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  Lau~ 
dianum^  in  Matthew  Pari?,  does  not  mean  the  Lothians  now 
in  Scotland.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  territory  which 
anciently  bore  thatorafimilar  name  in  the  north  of  England. 
For  (1)  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  197.  fays,  that  Mal- 
colm Kenmure  met  William  Rufus  in  Lodene  in  England. 
(2)  It  is  agreed  by  all  hiftorians,  that  Henry  II.  only 
reconquered    from    Scotland    the    northern    counties   cf 

3  Northum- 
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Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Weftmorland.  Seg 
Newbriggs,  p.  383.  Wykes,  p.  30.  Hemingford,  p.  492. 
Yet  the  fame  country  is  called  by  other  hiftorians  Loidis, 
comitatus  Lodonenfis,  or  fome  fuch  name.  See  M. 
Paris,  p.  68.  M.  Weft.  p.  247.  Annal.  Waverl. 
p.  159.  and  Diceto,  p.  531.  (3)  This  laft  mentioned 
author,  when  he  fpcalcs  of  Lothian  in  Scotland,  calls  it 
Loheneis,  p.  574.  though  he  had  called  the  Englifh  terri- 
tory Loidis. 

I  thought  this  long  note  neceflary,  in  order  to  correct 
Mr.  Carte's  miftalce,  an  author  whofe  diligence  and  in- 
duftry  has  given  light  to  many  paflages  of  the  more  ancient 
Englifh  hiftory, 

NOTE   [C],  p.  254. 

RYMER,  vol.  ii.  p.  543-  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Englifh  chancellor  fpoke  to  the  Scotch  parliament  in 
the  French  tongue.  This  was  alfo  the  language  com- 
monly made  ufe  of  by  all  parties  on  that  occafion. 
Ibid,  paffim.  Some  of  the  mod  confiderable  among 
the  Scotch,  as  well  as  almoft  all  the  Englifh  barons, 
were  of  French  origin  ;  they  valued  themfelves  upon 
it ;  and  pretended  to  defpife  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  ifland.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fettle- 
ment  of  fo  many  French  families  in  Scotland,  the  Bruces, 
Balicir,,  St.  Clairs,  Montgpmeries,  Somervilles,  Gor- 
dons, Frafers,  Cummins,  Colvilles,  Umfrevilles,  Movv- 
bravs,  Hays,  Maules,  who  were  not  fupported  there,  as 
in  England,  by  the  power  of  the  fword.  But  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  fmalleft  civility  and  knowledge  over  total 
ignorance  and  barbarifm,  is  prodigious. 


NOTE   [D],  p.  259. 

qEE  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  533.  where  Edward  writes 
*^  to  the  king's  bench  to  receive  appeals  from  Scot- 
land. He  knew  the  pradice  to  be  new  and  unufual  ; 
yet  he  eftablilhes  it  as  an  infallible  confequence  of  his 
Superiority.  We  learn  alfo  from  the  fame  collection, 
p.  603.  that  immediately  upon  receiving  the  homage,  he 
changed  the  ftyle  of  his  addrefs  to  the  Scotch  king,  whom  he 

now 
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now  ca!!s  di'c.To  &  fidelit,  inftead  of  fratri  dilefto  cif 
Jideli,  the  appellation  which  he  had  always  before  ufed  to 
him  ;  fee  p.  109.  124.  168.  280.  1064.  This  is  a  cer- 
tain pt  oof  that  he  himfelf  was  not  deceived,  as  was 
fcarceiy  indeed  poffible,  but  that  he  was  confeious  of  his 
ufurpation.  Yet  he  folemnly  (wore  afterwards  to  the  juf- 
tice  of  his  pretentions,  when  he  defended  them  before  pope 
Boniface. 


NOTE   [Ej,   p.  276. 

^THROUGHOUT  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  the  a/Tent  of 
■*  the  commons  is  not  once  exprefled  in  any  of  the 
enacting  claufes ;  nor  in  the  reigns  enfuing,  till  the 
9  Edw.  III.  nor  in  any  of  the  enacting  claufes  of 
16  Rich.  II.  Nay  even  fo  low  as  Hen.  VI.  from  the 
beginning  till  the  8ch  of  his  reign,  the  affent  of  the  com- 
mons is  not  once  exprefled  in  any  enacXng  claufe.  See 
preface  to  Ruffhead's  edit,  of  the  Statutes,  p.  7.  If  it 
fhould  be  afierted,  that  the  commons  had  really  given 
their  aflent  to  thefe  ftatutes,  though  they  are  not  exprefsly 
mentioned,  this  very  omiilion,  proceeding,  if  you  will, 
from  careleffnefs,  is  a  proof  how  little  they  were  re- 
fpecied.  The  commons  were  fo  little  accuftomed  to 
tranfact  public  bufmefs,  that  they  had  no  fpeaker  till  after 
the  parliament  6th  Edw.  III.  See  Prynne's  preface  to 
Cotton's  Abridg.  :  Not  till  the  firft  of  Richard  II.  in  the 
opinion  of  moft  antiquaries.  The  commons  were  very 
unwilling  to  meddle  in  any  ftate  affairs,  and  commonly 
either  referred  themfelves  to  the  lords,  or  defired  a  felecl 
committee  of  that  houfe  to  ailifl:  them,  as  appears  from 
Cotton.  5  E.  III.  n.  5  ;  15  E.  III.  n.  17  ;  21  E.  III. 
i!.  5  ;  47  E.  III.  n.  5  ;  50  E.  III.  n.  10  ;  51  E.  III. 
n.  18  ;  x  R.  II.  n.  12  ;  2  R.  II.  n.  12.  5  R.  II-  n.  14  ■> 
2  pari.  6  R.  II.  ri.  14  ;  pari.  2.  6  R.  IE  n.  8,  &c. 


NOTE    [F],  p.  277. 

T  was  very  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  all  the  feudal 
governments,  that  every  order  of  the  ftate  mould  give 
their  confent  to  the  adls  which  more  immediately  con- 
cerned 
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cerned  them  ;  and  as  the  notion  of  a  political  fyftcm  was 
not  then  fo  well  underftood,  the  other  orders  of  the  itate 
were  often  not  confulted  on  thefe  occafions.  In  this 
reign  even  the  merchants,  though  no  public  body, 
granted  the  king  impofitions  on  merchandife,  becaufe  the 
firft  payments  came  out  of  their  pockets.  They  did  the 
fame  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  but  the  commons  had 
then  obferved  that  the  people  paid  thefe  duties,  though 
the  merchants  advanced  them  ;  and  they  therefore  re- 
monftrated  againft  this  practice.  Cotton's  Abridg. 
p.  39.  The  taxes  impofed  by  the  knights  on  the  coun- 
ties were  always  lighter  than  thofe  which  the  burgeiTes 
laid  on  the  boroughs  ;  a  prefumption  that  in  voting  thofe 
taxes  the  knights  and  burgehes  did  not  form  the  fame 
houfe.  See  Chancellor  Weft's  enquiry  into  the  manner 
of  creating  peers,  p.  8.  But  there  are  fo  many  proofs 
that  thofe  two  orders  of  reprefentatives  were  long  fe- 
parate,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  infift  on  them.  Mr.  Carte, 
who  had  carefully  confulted  the  rolls  of  parliament, 
affirms  that  they  never  appear  to  have  been  united 
till  the  1 6th  of  Edward  III.  See  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 
But  it  is  certain  that  this  union  was  not  even  then  final  : 
In  1372,  the  burgeffes  a&ed  by  themfelves,  and  voted  a  tax 
after  the  knights  were  difmifled.  See  Tyrrel,  Hift.  vol.  iii. 
p.  734.  from  Rot.  Clauf.  46  Edw.  III.  n.  9.  In  1376 
they  were  the  knights  alone  who  pafled  a  vote  for  the 
removal  of  Alice  Pierce  from  the  king's  perfon,  if  we 
may  credit  Walfingham,  p.  189.  There  is  an  inftance 
of  a  like  kind  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Obttonj 
p.  193.  The  different  taxes  voted  by  thofe  two  branches 
of  the  lower  houfe  naturally  kept  them  fcparate  :  But  as 
their  petitions  had  moftly  the  fame  object,  namely,  the 
redrefs  of  grievances,  and  the  fupport  of  law  and  juftice, 
both  againft  the  crown  and  the  barons,  this  caufe  as 
naturally  united  them,  and  was  the  reafon  why  they  at 
laft  joined  in  one  houfe  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 
The  barons  had  few  petitions.  Their  privileges  were 
of  more  ancient  dale  :  Grievances  feldom  affected  them: 
They  were  themfelves  the  chief  oppreflbrs.  In  1333, 
the  knights  by  themfelves  concurred  with  the  bifhops 
and  barons  in  advifing  the  king  to  ftay  his  journey 
into  Ireland.  Here  was  a  petition  which  regarded  a 
matter  of  ftate,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  above  the  ca- 
pacity 
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pacity  of  the  burgefles.  The  knights,  therefore,  acted 
apart  in  this  petition.  See  Cotton,  Abridg.  p.  13. 
Chief  baron  Gilbert  thinks,  that  the  reaibn  why  taxes  al- 
ways began  with  the  commons  or  burgefles  was,  that  they 
were  limited  by  the  inftruclions  of  their  boroughs.  See  Hilt, 
of  the  Exchequer,  p.  37. 


NOTE   [G],  p.  278. 

npHE  chief  argument  from  ancient  authority,  for  the 
A  opinion  that  the  reprefentatives  of  boroughs  pre- 
ceded the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  is  the  famous  pe- 
tition of  the  borough  of  St.  Albans,  firft  taken  notice  of 
by  Selden,  and  then  by  Petyt,  Brady,  Tyrrel,  and  others. 
In  this  petition,  prefented  to  the  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  the  town  of  St.  Albans  afTerts,  that  though 
they  held  in  capiie  of  the  crown,  and  owed  only  for  all 
other  fervice,  their  attendance  in  parliament,  yet  the 
fheriff  had  omitted  them  in  his  writs  ;  whereas  both  ia 
the  reign  of  the  king's  father,  and  all  his  predecefibrs, 
they  had  always  lent  members.  Now,  fay  the  defenders 
of  this  opinion,  if  the  commencement  of  the  houle  of 
commons  were  in  Henry  III.'s  reign,  this  expreftion 
could  not  have  been  ufed.  But  Madox,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Exchequer,  p.  522,  523,  524.  has  endeavoured, 
and  with  great  reaibn,  to  deitroy  the  authority  of  this  pe- 
tition for  the  purpofe  alleged.  He  aliens,  fir  ft,  That 
there  was  no  fuch  tenure  in  England  as  that  of  holding  by 
attendance  in  parliament,  inftead  of  all  other  fervice. 
Secondly,  That  the  borough  of  St.  Albans  never  held  of 
the  crown  at  all,  but  was  always  demefne  land  of  the 
abbot.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  petition  which 
advances  two  falfehoods,  fhould  contain  one  hiftorical 
rniftake,  which  indeed  amounts  only  to  an  inaccurate 
and  exaggerated  expreilion  j  no  ftrange  matter  in  igno- 
rant burgefles  of  that  age.  Accordingly  St.  Albans  con- 
tinued it  ill  tQ  belong  to  the  abbot.  It  never  held  of  the 
crown  till  after  the  diftblution  of  the  monafteries.  But 
the  alTurance  of  thefe  petitioners  is  remarkable.  7'hey 
wanted  to  (hake  off  the  authority  of  their  abbot,  and  to 
hold  of  the  king  ;  but  were  unwilling  to  pay  any  fervices 
even   to  the  crown  :    Upon  which  they  framed  this  idle 

petition, 
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petition,  which  later  writers  have  made  the  foundation 
of  fo  many  inferences  and  conclufions.  From  the  tenour 
of  the  petition  it  appears,  that  there  was  a  clofe  connec- 
tion between  holding  of  the  crown,  and  being  reprefented 
in  parliament  :  The  latter  had  fcarcely  ever  place  with- 
out the  former  :  Yet  we  learn  from  Tyrrel's  Append, 
vol.  iv.  that  there  were  fome  inftanees  to  the  contrary. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Edward  followed  the  roll  of  the 
earl  of  Leicefter,  who  had  fummoned,  without  distinc- 
tion, all  the  confiderable  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  ; 
among  which  there  might  be  fome  few  that  did  not  hold 
of  the  crown.  Edward  alfo  found  it  necefiary  to  impofe 
taxes  on  all  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom  without  diffmc- 
tion.  This  was  a  good  expedient  for  augmenting  his  re- 
venue. We  are  not  to  imagine,  becaufe  the  houfe  of 
commons  have  fince  become  of  great  importance,  that  the 
nrft  fummoning  of  them  would  form  any  remarkable  and 
ftriking  epoch,  and  be  generally  known  to  the  people  even 
feventy  or  eighty  years  after.  So  ignorant  were  the  ge- 
nerality of  men  in  that  age,  that  country  burgefles  would 
readily  imagine  an  innovation,  feemingly  fo  little  material, 
to  have  exiited  from  time  immemorial,  becaufe  it  was  be- 
yond their  own  memory,  and  perhaps  that  of  their  fathers. 
Even  the  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  fay,  that 
Ireland  had,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  been  fubject  to 
the  crown  of  England.  (See  Brady.)  And  finely,  if  any 
thing  interefts  the  people  above  all  others,  it  is  war  and 
conquefts,   with  their  dates  and  circumftances. 

NOTE   [Hj,  p.  443. 

'""pHIS  ftory  of  the  fix  burgeffes  of  Calais,  like  all  other 
-*■  extraordinary  ftories,  is  fomewhat  to  be  fufpecled  ; 
and  fo  much  the  more,  as  Avefbury,  p.  167.  who  is  par- 
ticular in  his  narration  of  the  furrender  of  Calais,  fays  no- 
thing of  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  extols  in  general  the 
king's  generofity  and  lenity  to  the  inhabitants.  The  num- 
berlefs  miftakes  of  Froiflard,  proceeding  either  from  negli- 
gence, credulity,  or  love  of  the  marvellous,  invalidate 
very  much  his  teftimony,  even  though  he  was  a  contem- 
porary, and  though  his  hiftory  was  dedicated  to  queen 
Philippa  herfelf.  it  is  a  mifhke  to  imagine,  that  the  pa- 
trons 
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trons  of  dedications  read  the  books,  much  lefs  vouch  for 
all  the  contents  of  them.  It  is  not  a  flight  teftimony  that 
fhould  make  us  give  credit  to  a  ftory  fo  difhonourable  to 
Edward,  efpecially  after  that  proof  of  his  humanity,  in  al- 
lowing a  free  paflage  to  all  the  women,  children,  and  in- 
firm people,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiege  ;  at  leaft,  it  is 
fcarcely  to  be  believed,  that  if  the  ftory  has  any  founda- 
tion, he  ferioufly  meant  to  execute  his  menaces  againft  the 
fix  townfmen  of  Calais. 


NOTE    [I],  p.  448. 

'TiHERE  was  a  fingular  inftance  about  this  time  of  the 
A  prevalence  of  chivalry  and  gallantry  in  the  nations  of 
Europe.  A  folemn  duel  of  thirty  knights  againft  thirty 
was  fought  between  Bembrough,  an  Englifhman,  and 
Beaumanoir,  a  Breton,  of  the  party  of  Charles  of  Blois. 
The  knights  of  the  two  nations  came  into  the  field  ;  and 
before  the  combat  began,  Beaumanoir  called  out,  that  it 
would  be  feen  that  day  who  had  the  fairejl  ?nijireffes.  After 
a  blood v  combat,  the  Bretons  prevailed  ;  and  gained  for 
their  prize  full  liberty  to  boaft  of  their  miftrefles  beauty. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  two  fuch  famous  generals  as  fir  Ro- 
bert Knolies  and  fir  Hugh  Calverley  drew  their  fwords  in 
this  ridiculous  conteft.  See  Pere  Daniel,  vol.  ii.  p.  536, 
537,  Sec.  The  women  net  only  inftigated  the  champions 
to  thofe  rough  if  not  bloody  frays  of  tournament ;  but  alfo 
frequented  the  tournaments  during  all  the  reign  of  Edward, 
whofe  fpirit  of  gallantry  encouraged  this  practice.  See 
Knyghton,  p.  2597. 


NOTE    [K],   p.  469. 

/TpHIS  is  a  prodigious  fum,  and  probably  near  the  half 
"*■  of  what  the  king  received  from  the  parliament  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign.  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  a 
tenth  and  fifteenth  (which  was  always  thought  a  high  grant) 
were,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  fixed  at  about  29,000 
pounds :  There  were  faid  to  be  near  30,000  facks  of  wool 
exported  every  year  :  A  fack  of  wool  was,  at  a  medium,  fold 
for  five  pounds.     Upon  thefe  fuppofitions  it  would  be  eafy 

to 
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to  compute  all  the  parliamentary  grants,  taking  the  lift  as 
they  ftand  in  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  780  :  Though  fomewhat 
muft  ftill  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  king  levied  more  mo- 
ney on  his  fubje&s  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs ;  and  the 
parliament  frequently  complain  of  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  the  oppreffions  under  which  they  laboured.  But  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  th2t  a  third  of  the  French  king's  ranfom 
was  yet  unpaid  when  war  broke  out  anew  between  the  two 
crowns  :  His  fon  chofe  rather  to  employ  his  money  in 
combating  the  Englifh,  than  in  enriching  them.  See  Ry- 
mer,  vol.  viii.  p.  315. 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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